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SKETCH  IX. 

Military  Branch  of  Government. 

# 

U  R I N  G  the  infancy  of  a  nation,  every  member  de¬ 
pends  on  his  own  induftry  for  procuring  the  neceflaries 
of  life  :  he  is  his  own  mafon,  his  own  tailor,  his  own 
phyfician ;  and  on  himfelf  he  chiefly  relies  for  offence 
as  well  as  defence.  Every  favage  can  fay,  what  few  beggars  a- 
mong  us  can  fay,  Omnia  mea  mecnm  porto and  hence  the  aptitude 
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of  a  favage  for  war,  which  makes  little  alteration  in  his  manner 
of  living.  In  early  times  accordingly,  the  men  were  all  warriors, 
and  every  known  art  was  exercifed  by  women  ;  which  is  the  cafe 
at  prefent  of  American  favages.  And  even  after  arts  were  fo  much 
improved  as  to  be  exercifed  by  men,  none  who  could  bear  arms, 
were  exempted  from  war.  In  feudal  governments,  the  military 
fpirit  was  carried  to  a  great  height :  all  gentlemen  were  foldiers . 
by  profeflion  ;  and  every  other  art  was  defpifed,  as  low,  if  not 
contemptible. 

Even  in  this  untoward  date,  arts  made  fome  progrefs,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  thofe  for  amufement ;  and  many  conveniences,  formerly 
unknown,  became  neceffary  to  comfortable  living,  A  man  can¬ 
not  bear  to  be  deprived  of  the  conveniencies  and  amufements  to 
which  he  is  accuftomed  :  he  hates  war,  and  clings  to  the  fweets. 
of  peace.  Hence  the  necefiity  of  a  military  eflablifhment,  hard¬ 
ening  men  by  drift  difeipline  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  war.  By 
Banding  armies,  war  is  carried  on  more  regularly  and  fcientifical- 
3y  than  in  feudal  governments ;  and  as  it  is  carried  on  with  infi¬ 
nitely  greater  expence,  nations  are  more  referved  in  declaring  war 
than  formerly.  Long  experience  has  at  the  lame  time  made  it  e- 
v-ident,  that  a  nation  feldom  gains  by  war  ;  and  that  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  are  the  only  folid  foundations  of 
power  and  grandeur.  Thefe  arts  accordingly  have  become  the 
chief  objects  of  European  governments,,  and  the  only  rational  can- 
fes  of  war.  Among  the  warlike  nations  of  Greece  and  Italy,  how 
would,  it  have,  founded,  that  their  effeminate  defeendents  would 
employ  foldiers  by  profeflion  to  fight  their  battles  ?  And  yet  this 
is  neceffary,  in  every  country  where  arts  and  manufactures  flou- 
rifli  ;  which,  requiring  little  exercife,.  tend  to  enervate  the  body, 
and  of  courfe  the  mind.  Gain,  at  the  fame  time,  being  the  foie  ob¬ 
ject  of  induftry,  advances  felfilhnefs  to  be  the  ruling  paflion,  and 
brings  on  a  timid  anxiety  about  property  and  felf- prefer vation. 
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Cyrus,  tlio’  flaming  with  refentment  againft  the  Lydians  for  re¬ 
volting,  lillened  to  the  following  fagacious  advice,  offered  by  Crce- 
fus,  their  former  King.  “  O  Cyrus,  clellroy  not  Sardis,  an  an- 
“  cient  city,  famous  for  arts  and  arms  ;  but,  pardoning  what  is 
“  paft,  demand  all  their  arms,  encourage  luxury,  and  exhort 
“  them  to  inftrudt  their  children  in  every  art  of  gainful  cora- 
“  merce.  You  will  foon  fee,  O  King,  that  inflea d  of  men,  they 
“  will  be  women.”  The  Arabians,  a  brave  and  generous  people, 
conquered  Spain,  and  drove  into  the  inacceffible  mountains  of 
Bifcay  and  Afluria,  the  few  natives  who  flood  out.  When  no 
longer  an  enemy  appeared,  they  turned  their  fwords  into  plough- 
lliares,  and  became  a  rich  and  flourifhing  nation.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  mountains,  hardened  by  poverty  and  fituation,  ven¬ 
tured,  after  a  long  interval,  to  peep  out  from  their  flrong-holds, 
and  to  lie  in  wait  for  draggling  parties.  Finding  themfelves 
now  a  match  for  a  people,  whom  opulence  had  betrayed  to  luxury, 
and  the  arts  of  peace  to  cowardice  ;  they  took  courage  to  difplay 
their  banners  in  the  open  field  ;  and  after  many  military  achieve¬ 
ments,  fucceeded  in  reconquering  Spain.  The  Scots,  inhabiting 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Caledonia,  were  an  overmatch  for  the 
Pidls,  who  occupied  the  fertile  plains,  and  at  laft  fubdued  them 

*  Before  the  time  that  all  Scotland  was  brought  under  one  king,  the  highland¬ 
ers,  divided  into  tribes  or  clans,  made  war  upon  each  other  ;  and  continued  the 
fame  practice  irregularly  many  ages  after  they  fubmitted  to  the  king  of  Scotland. 
Open  war  was  reprefled,  but  it  went  on  privately  by  depredations  and  reprifals.  The 
clan-fpirit  was  much  deprefled  by  their  bad  fuccefs  in  the  rebellion  1715;  and  to¬ 
tally  crulhed  after  the  rebellion  1745.  The  mildnefs  with  which  the  highlanders 
have  been  treated  of  late,  and  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  introduce  induftry 
among  them,  have  totally  extirpated  depredations  and  reprifals,  and  have  rendered 
them  the  moft  peaceable  people  in  Scotland  j  but  have  at  the  fame  time  reduced 
their  military  fpirit  to  a  low  ebb.  To  train  them  for  war,  military  difcipline  has 
now  become  no  lefs  necehary  than  to  others. 
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Where  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  have  arrived  at 
perfection,  a  pacific  fpirit  prevails  univerfally  :  not  a  fpark  is  left 
of  military  ardor,  nor  will  any  man  be  a  foldier.  Hence  in  fuch 
a  date,  the  necefiity  of  mercenary  troops,  hired  among  nations 
Ids  effeminate,  who  fight  for  pay,  not  for  the  Hate  they  ferve. 
Benjamin  de  Tudele,  a  Spanifh  jew,  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  reports,  that  the.  Greeks,  by  luxury  and  effeminacy,  had 
contracted  a  degree  of  foftnefs,  that  made  them  refemble  women 
more  than  men  ;  and  that  the  Greek  Emperor  was  reduced  to  the 
neceffity  of  employing  mercenary  troops,  to  defend  his  country  a- 
gainft  the  Turks.  And  accordingly  when,  in  the  year  1453,  ^ie 
city  of  Conftantinople,  defended  by  a  garrifon  not  exceeding 
6000  men,  was  befieged  by  the  Turks,  and  reduced  to  extremity, 
not  a  fingle  inhabitant  had  courage  to  take  up  arms,  all  waiting 
with  torpid  defpondence  the  hour  of  utter  extirpation.  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  other  fmall  Italian  Hates,  became  fo  effeminate  by 
long  and  fuccefsfuj  commerce,  that  not  a  citizen  ever  thought  of 
ferving  in  the  army  ;  wrhich  obliged  them  to  employ  mercenaries, 
officers  as  well  as  private  men.  Thefe  mercenaries  at  firft  fought 
confcientioufly  for  their  pay  ;  but  reflecting,  that  the  viClors  were 
not  better  paid  than  the  vanquilhed,  they  learned  to  play  booty. 
In  a  battle  particularly  between  the  Pifans  and  Florentines,  which 
lafled  from  fim-rifing  to  fun-fetting,  there  was  but  a  fingle  man 
loft,  who,  having  accidentally  fallen  from  his  horfe,  was  trode 
under  foot.  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  when  die  invaded  Italy  anno 
1493,  underftood  nothing  of  fuch  mock  battles;  and  his  men 
■were  held  to  be  devils  incarnate,  who  Teemed  to  take  delight  in 
fhedding  human  blood.  The  Dutch,  who  for  many  years  have 
been  reduced  to  mercenary  troops,  are  more  indebted  to  the  mu¬ 
tual  jealoufy  of  their  neighbours  for  their  independence.,  than  to 
their  own  army.  In  the  year  1672,  Lewis  of  France  invaded 
Holland,  and  in  forty  days  took  forty  walled  towns.  That 
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country  was  laved,  not  by  its  army,  bat  by  being  laid  under  wa¬ 
ter.  Froft,  v/liich  is  ufual  at  that  feafon,  would  have  put  an  end 
to  the  feven  United  Provinces. 

The  fmall  principality  of  Palmyra  is  the  only  inftance  known 
in  hiftory,  where  the  military  fpirit  was  not  enervated  by  opu¬ 
lence.  Pliny  defcribes  that  country  as  extremely  pleafant,  and 
bleffed  with  plenty  of  fprings,  tho’  furrounded  with  dry  and  fan- 
dy  deferts.  The  commerce  of  the  Indies  was  at  that  time  carried 
on  by  land  ;  and  the  city  of  Palmyra  was  the  centre  of  that  com¬ 
merce  between  the  haft  and  the  Weft.  Its  territory  being  very 
fmall,  little  more  than  fufftcient  for  villas  and  pleafure-grounds, 
the  inhabitants,  like  thofe  of  Hamburgh,  had  no  way  to  employ 
their  riches  for  profit  but  in  trade.  At  the  fame  time,  being  ft- 
tuated  between  the  two  mighty  empires  of  Rome  and  Parthia,  it 
required  great  addrefs,  and  the  moft  aftiduous  military  difcipline, 
to  preferve  the  inhabitants  from  being  {wallowed  up  by  the  one' 
or  the  other.  This  ticklifh  fituation  preferred  them  from  luxury 
and  effeminacy,  the  ufual  concomitants  of  riches.  They  made  a 
better  figure  with  their  fuperfhious  wealth  :  they  laid  it  out  on 
magnificent  buildings,  and  adorning  their  country-feats.  The 
fine  arts  in  general,  were  among  them  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  The  famous  Zenobia,  their  Queen,  led  captive  to 
Rome  after  being  deprived  cf  her  dominions,  was  admired  and 

% 

celebrated  for  fpirit,  for  learning,  and  for  an  exquiftte  tafte  in  the 
ft ne  arts. 

Thus,  by  accumulating  wealth,  a  manufacturing  and  commer¬ 
cial  people  become  a  tempting  object  for  c  on  que  ft ;  and  by  effe¬ 
minacy  become  an  eafy  conqueft.  The  military  fpirit  feems  to  be 
much  decayed  in  Britain  ;  and  ere  it  be  gone,  will  no  phantom 
appear,  even  in  a  dream,  to  difturb  our  downy  reft  ?  Formerly, 
the  culture  of  corn  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe  and  Afta, 
proved  a  tempting  bait  to  northern  favages  who  wanted  bread  : 

have 
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have  xve  no  caufe  to  dread  a  fimilar  fate  from  fome  warlike  neigh- 
bonr,  impelled  by  hunger,  or  by  ambition,  to  extend  his  domi¬ 
nions  ?  The  difficulty  or  providing  for  defence,  without  hurting 
in  da  (by,  has  produced  a  general  opinion  among  political  writers, 
that  a  nation,  it  it  will  preferve  its  military  fpirit,  mull  exclude 
induftry  ;  and,  if  it  will  preferve  its  induftry,  mu  ft  give  up  all 
hopes  of  retaining  its  military  fpirit.  In  the  former  cafe,  we  are 
fecure  againft  any  invader  :  in  the  latter,  we  indeed  make  a  con- 
fiderable  figure,  but  lie  open  to  every  invader.  Happy  would 
Britain  be,  could  the  fpirit  of  war  and  of  commerce  be  made  com¬ 
patible  by  fome  militaiy  plan,  that  would  protcCt  us  againft  ene¬ 
mies,  without  hurting  our  induftry  and  manufactures.  That 
finch  a  plan  is  not  abfolutely  impracticable,  will,  I  hope,  appear 
from  what  follows ;  tho’  I  am  far  from  hoping  that  it  will  meet 
with  univerfal  approbation.  To  prepare  the  reader,  I  fhall  pre- 
mife  an  account  of  the  different  military  eftablifhments  that  exift, 
and  have  exifted,  in  Europe,  with  the  advantages  and  difadvanta- 
ges  of  each.  In  examining  thefe,  who  knows  whether  fome  hint 
may  not  occur  of  a  plan  more  perfeCt  than  any  of  them. 

The  moft  illuftrious  military  eftablifhment  of  antiquity  is  that 
of  the  Romans,  by  which  they  fubdued  almoft  all  the  known 
world.  The  Roman  citizens  were  many  of  them  hufbandmen, 
and  all  of  them  foldiers.  The  inhabitants  of  Rome,  in  particular, 
lived  upon  their  pay  when  in  the  field  ;  but  if  they  happened  not 
to  be  fuccefsful  in  plundering,  they  had  no  means  of  living  at 
home.  An  annual  diftribution  of  com  among  them  became  ne- 
ceffary,  which  in  effeCt  correfponded  to  the  halfpay  of  our  offi¬ 
cers.  It  is  believed,  that  fuch  a  conftitution  would  not  be  adopt¬ 
ed  by  any  modern  ftate.  It  was  a  forc’d  conftitution  ;  contrary 
to  nature,  which  gives  different  difpofitions  to  men,  in  order  to 
fupply  hands  for  every  neceffary  art.  It  was,  at  the  fame  time, 
cxti  emeiy  piecanous,  there  being  in  it  no  medium  between  uni— 
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verfal  conqueR  and  the  moR  wretched  flavery.  Had  the  Gauls* 
who  conquered  Rome,  entertained  any  view  but  of  plunder, 
Rome  would  never  have  been  more  heard  of.  It  was  on  the  brink 
of  ruin  in  the  war  with  Hannibal.  What  would  have  happened 
had  Hannibal  been  victorious  ?  It  is  eafy  to  judge,  by  compa¬ 
ring  it  with  Carthage.  Carthage  was  a  commercial  Rate,  the 
people  all  employ’d  in  arts,  manufactures,  and  navigation.  The 
Carthaginians  were  fubdued  ;  but  they  could  not  be  reduced  to 
extremity,  while  they  had  accefs  to  the  fea.  In  fact,  they  pro- 
fpered  fo  much  by  commerce,  even  after  they  were  fubdued,  -  as 
to  raife  jealoufy  in  their  maRers,  who  thought  themfelves  not  fe- 
cure  while  a  houfe  remained  Randing  in  Carthage.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  refource  for  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  had  they  been 
fubdued  ?  They  muR  have  perifhed  by  hunger  ;  for  they  could 
not  work.  In  a  word,  ancient  Rome  refembles  a  gameRer  who 
ventures  all  upon  one  decifive  throw  :  if  he  lofe,  he  is  undone. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  our  feudal  fyRem  will  not  have  a 
{ingle  vote.  It  was  a  fyRem  that  led  to  confufion  and  anarchy, 
as  little  fitted  for  war  as  for  peace.  And  as  for  mercenary  troops,  it 
is  unnecefiary  to  bring  them  again  into  the  field,  after  what  is  faid 
of  them  above. 

The  only  remaining  forms  that  merit  attention,  are  a  Randing 
army,  and  a  militia  ;  which  I  lliall  examine  in  their  order,  with 
the  objections  that  lie  againfi  each.  The  firR  Randing  army  in 
modern  times  was  eRablifiied  by  Charles  VII.  of  France,  on  a  ve¬ 
ry  imperfeCt  plan.  By  an  ecliCt  anno  1448,  he  appointed  each 
parifii  to  furnifh  an  archer  :  tliefe  were 'termed  franc-archers ,  be- 
caufe  they  were  exempted  from  all  taxes.  This  little  army  was 
intended  for  reRoring  peace  and  order  a,t  home,  not  for  difiurbing 
neighbouring  Rates.  This  good  prince  had  been  forced  into  ma¬ 
ny  perilous  wars,  fome  of  them  for  refraining  the  turbulent  fpi- 
nit  of  his  vaffals,  and  moR  of  them  for  defending  his  crown  a- 
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.gain'll  a  powerful  adverfary,  Henry  V.  of  England.  As  thefe  wars 
were  carried  on  m  the  feudal  manner,  tne  foldiers,  who  had  no 
pay,  could  not  be  refrained  from  plundering ;  and  inveterate  practice 
rendered  them  equally  licentious  in  peace  and  in  war.  Charles,  to 
leave  no  pretext  for  free  quarters,  laid  upon  his  fubjects  a  final) 
tax,  funic  lent  for  regular  pay  to  his  little  army  * 

X  irll  attempts  are  commonly  crude  and  defective.  The  franc- 
archers,  di  fperfed  one  by  one  in  different  villages,  and  never  col¬ 
lected  but  in  time  of  action,  could  not  eafily  be  brought  under  re¬ 
gular  difeipline.  They  were  idle  when  not  in  the  field  ;  and  in 
the  field,  they  difplay’d  nothing  but  vicious  habits,  a  fpirit  of  la- 
zinefs,  of  diforder,  and  of  pilfering.  Neither  in  peace  were  they 
of  any  .ufe :  their  character  of  foldier  made  them  defpife  agricul¬ 
ture,  without  being  qualified  for  war  :  in  the  army  they  were  no 
better  than  peafants  :  at  the  plough,  no  better  than  idle  foldiers. 
But  in  the  hands  of  a  monarch,  a  handing  army  is  an  mftrument 
of  power,  too  valuable  ever  to  be  abandoned  :  if  one  fovereign  en¬ 
tertain  fuch  an  army,  others  in  felf-defence  muff  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample.  Standing  armies  are  now  eflablifhed  in  every  European 
hate,  and  are  brought  to  a  competent  degree  of  perfection. 

This  new  inftrument  of  government,  has  produced  a  wonder¬ 
ful  change  in  manners.  We  now  rely  on  a  handing  army,  for 


*  This  was  the  firft  taxlmpofecl  in  France  without  confent  of  the  three  eftates-: 
and,  however  uncon  ftitutional,  it  occasioned  not  the  flighted;  murmur,  becaule  the 
vifible  good  tendency  of  the  tax  reconciled  all  the  world  to  it.  Charles,  befide, 
was  a  favourite  of  his  people  ;  andjufily,  as  he  fhewed  by  every  act  his  affe&ion 
for  them.  Had  our  firft  Charles  been  fuch  a  favourite,  who  knows,  whether  the 
taxes  he  impofed  without  confent  of  parliament,  would  have  met  with  any  oppofi- 
ticn  ?  Such  taxes  would  have  become  cuftomary,  as  in  France;  and  a  limited  mo¬ 
narchy  would,  as  in  France,  have  become  abfolute.  Governments,  like  men, 
nre  liable  to  many  revolutions  :  we  remain,  it  is  true,  a  free  people  ;  but  for  that 
uTfiing,  we  are  perhaps  more  indebted  to  fortune,  than  to  patriotic  vigilance. 
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defence  as  well  as  offence  :  none  but  thofe  who  are  trained  to  war, 
ever  think  of  handling  arms,  or  even  of  defending  themfelves  a- 
gainft  an  enemy  :  our  people  in  general  have  become  altogether 
effeminate,  terrified  at  the  very  fight  of  a  hoftile  weapon.  It  is  true, 
they  are  not  the  lefs  qualified  for  the  arts  of  peace ;  and  if 
manufacturers  be  preceded  from  being  obliged  to  ferve  in  the 
army,  I  difeover  not  any  incompatibility  between  a  ftand- 
ing  army  and  the  higheft  induftry.  Hufbandmen  at  the  fame 
time  make  the  belt  foldiers  :  a  military  fpirit  in  the  lower 
claffes  arifes  from  bodily  ftrength,  and  from  affedion  to  their  na¬ 
tal  foil :  both  are  eminent  in  the  hufbandman  :  conftant  exercife 
in  the  open  air  renders  him  hardy  and  robuft  ;  and  fondnefs 
for  the  place  where  he  finds  comfort  and  plenty,  attaches  him  to 
his  country  in  general  *.  An  artift  or  manufadurer,  on  the 


*  Numquam  credo  potuiffe  dubitari,  aptiorem  armis  rufticam  plebem,  qua  fub 
divoet  inlabore  nutritur;  fobs  patiens ;  umbra;  negligens  ;  balnearum  nefeia  ;  de- 
liciarum  ignara;  fimplicis  animi ;  parvo  contenta ;  duratis  ad  omnem  laborum  to- 
lerantiam  membris :  cui  geftare  ferrum,  foffam  ducere,  onus  ferre,  confuetudo  e 
rure  eft.  Nec  inficiandum  eft,  poft  urbem  conditam,  Romanos  ex  civitaie  pro.ee- 
tos  femper  ad  bellum  :  fed  tunc  nullis  voluptatibus,  nullis  deliciis  frangebantur.  Su- 
dorem  curfu  et  campeftri  exercitio  colleftum  nando  juventus  abluebat  in  Tybere. 
d-m  bellator,  idem  agricola,  genera  tantum  mutabat  armorum.  I  egetius,  Dc  re 
militari,  I.  x.  cap.  3—[/«  Englijb  thus ,  “  I  believe  it  was  never  doubted,  that 
,  (|ie  COuntry-labourers  were,  of  all  others,  the  beft  foldiers.  Inured  to  the  open 

<  air  and  habitual  toil,  fubjeded  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  ignorant  of  the 
‘  ufe'of  the  bath,  or  any  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  contented  with  bare  neceflanes, 
‘  there  was  no  feverity  in  any  change  they  could  make :  their  limbs,  accuftomed  to 
‘  the  ufe  of  the  fpade  and  plough,  and  habituated  to  burden,  were  capable  of  the 

<  utmoft  extremity  of  toil.  Indeed,  in  the  earlieft  .ages  of  the  commonwealth, 

<  while  the  city  was  in  her  infancy,  the  citizens  marched  out  from  the  town  to 

<  the  field:  but  at  that  time  they  were  not  enfeebled  by  pleafures,  nor  oy  luxury  : 
■  The  military  youth,  returning  from  their  exercife  and  martial  fports,  plunged 
«  into  the  Tyber  to  wafh  off  the  fweat  and  duft  of  the  field.  The  warrior  and  the 

<  hulbandman  were  the  fame,  they  changed  only  the  nature  of  their  arms.”] 
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contrary,  is  attached  to  no  country  but  where  he  finds  the 
bed  bread  ;  and  a  fedentary  life,  enervating  his  body,  renders 
him  pufillanimous.  For  thefe  reafons,  among  many,  agriculture 
ought  to  be  honoured  and  cheriihed  above  all  other  arts.  It  is  not 
only  a  fine  preparation  for  war,  by  breeding  men  who  love  their 
country,  and  whom  labour  and  fobriety  fit  for  being  foldiers  ; 
but  is  alfo  the  bed  foundation  for  commerce,  by  furnidiing  both 
food  and  materials  to  the  indudrious. 

But  feveral  objections  of  the  mod  intereding  nature  occur  a- 
gaind  a  danding  army,  that  call  aloud  for  a  better  model  than 
lias  hitherto  been  edablifhed,  at  lead  in  Britain.  The  fubjedt  is 
of  importance,  and  I  hope  for  attention  from  every  man  who 
loves  his  country.  During  the  vigour  of  the  feudal  fydem,  which 
made  every  land-proprietor  a  foldier,  every  inch  of  ground  was 
tenacioudy  difputed  with  an  invader :  and  while  a  fovereign  re¬ 
tained  any  part  of  his  dominions,  he  never  lod  hopes  of  recover¬ 
ing  the  whole.  At  prefent,  we  rely  entirely  on  a  danding  army, 
for  defence  as  well  as  offence,  which  has  reduced  every  nation  of 
Europe  to  a  very  precarious  condition.  If  the  army  of  a  date  % 
happen  to  be  defeated,  even  at  the  mod  didant  frontier,  there  is 
little  refource  againd  a  total  conqued.  Compare  the  hidory  of 
Charles  VII.  with  that  of  Lewis  XIV.  Kings  of  France.  The  for¬ 
mer,  tho’  driven  into  a  corner  by  Flenry  V.  of  England,  and  de¬ 
prived  of  the  bulk  of  his  provinces,  was  however  far  from  yield¬ 
ing  :  on  the  contrary,  relying  on  the  military  fpirit  of  his  people,, 
and  indefatigably  intent  on  dratagem  and  furprife,  he  recovered 
all  he  had  lod.  When  Lewis  XIV.  fucceeded  to  the  crown,  the 
military  fpirit  of  the  people,  was  contracted  within  the  narrow  fpan 
of  a  danding  army.  Behold  the  confequence.  That  ambitious 
monarch,  having  provoked  his  neighbours  into  an  alliance  againd 
him,  had  no  refource  againd  a  more  numerous  army,  but  to  pur- 
chafe  peace  by  offering  to  abandon  all  his  conqueds,  upon  whicKi 
.  he- 
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he  had  lavifhed  much  blood  and  treafure  (<■/).  France  at  that  pe¬ 
riod  contained  feveral  millions  capable  of  bearing  arms  ;  and  yet 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  make  head  aganiii  a  difciplmcd  army 
of  70,000  men.  Poland,  which  continues  upon  the  ancient  mi¬ 
litary  eftablifhment,  wearied  out  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  had 
done  the  fame  to  feveral  of  his  predeceftors.  But  Saxony,  de¬ 
fended  only  by  a  Handing  army,  could  not  hold  out  a  {ingle  day 
againft  the  prince  now  mentioned,  at  the  head  of  a  greater  army. 
Mercenary  troops  are  a  defence  Hill  more  feeble,  againft  troops 
that  fight  for  glory,  or  for  their  country.  Unhappy  was  the  in¬ 
vention  of  a  (landing  army  j  which,  without  being  any  ftiong 
bulwark  againft  enemies,  is  a  grievous  burden  on  the  people  j 
and  turns  daily  more  and  more  fo.  Liften  to  a  firft-rate  authoi 
on  that  point.  “  Sitbt  qu  un  etat  augmente  ce  qu’il  appelle  fes 
“  troupes,  les  autres  augmentent  les  leurs  ;  de  fapon  qu’  on  ne 

gagne  nen  par-la  que  la  mine  commune.  Chaque  monaiquc 
“  tient  fur  pied  toutes  les  armees  qu  il  pourroit  avoir  ft  fes  peuples 
“  etoient  en  danger  d’  etre  exterminees ;  et  on  nomme  paix  cet  etat 
“  d’  effort  de  tous  contre  tous.  Nous  fommes  pauvres  avec  les 
“  richeftes  et  le  commerce  de  tout  V  univers  ;  et  bientot  a  force 
“  d’ avoir  des  foldats,  nous  n’aurons  plus  que  des  foldats,  et 
“  nous  ijbrons  comme  de  Tartares  *  (£).” 

*  “  As  foon  as  one  Rate  augments  the  number  of  its  troops,  the  neighbouring 
ft  Rates  of  courfe  do  the  fame  ;  fo  that  nothing  is  gained,  and  the  effedt  is,  the  ge- 
“  neral  ruin.  Every  prince  keeps  as  many  armies  in  pay,  as  if  he  dreaded  the  ci:- 
“  termination  of  his  people  from  a  foreign  invafion  *  and  this  perpetual  fruggle, 
«  maintained  by  all  againft  all,  is  termed  peace.  Vvith  the  riches  and  commerce 
«  0f  the  whole  univerfe,  we  are  in  a  ftate  of  poverty  ;  and  by  thus  continually 
((  augmenting  our  troops,  we  lhall  foon  have  none  elfe  but  foldiers,  and  be  redu- 
«  ced  to  the  fame  fttuation  as  the  Tartars. 

(«)  Treaty  of  St  Gertrudenberg. 

(&)  L’efpritdes  loix,  liv.  13.  chap.  17. 
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But  with  refpe<5l  to  Britain,  and  every  free  nation,  there  is  an 
objection  hill  more  formidable  ;  which  is,  that  a  handing  army  is 
dangerous  to  liberty.  It  avails  very  little  to  be  fecure  againh  foreign 
enemies,  hippohng  a  handing  army  to  afford  fecurity,  if  we  have  no 
fecurity  againh  an  enemy  at  home.  If  a  warlike  king,  heading  his 
own  troops,  be  ambitious  to  render  himfelf  abfolute,  there  are  no 
means  to  evade  the  impending  blow  ;  for  what  avail  the  greateh 
number  of  effeminate  cowards  againh  a  difciplined  army,  devoted 
to  their  prince,  and  ready  implicitly  to  execute  his  commands  ? 
In  a  word,  by  relying  entirely  on  a  handing  army,  and  by  truh- 
ing  the  fword  in  the  hands  of  men  who  abhor  the  rehraint  of  ci¬ 
vil  laws,  a  folid  foundation  is  laid  for  military  government. 
Thus  a  handing  army  is  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  yet  no  fuffi— 
cient  bulwark  againh  powerful  neighbours. 

Deeply  fenfible  of  the  foregoing  objections,  Harrington  propo- 
fes  a  plan  for  a  militia,  which  he  holds  to  be  unexceptionable.  E- 
very  male  between  eighteen  and  thirty,  is  to  be  trained  to  military 
exercifes,  by  frequent  meetings,  where  the  youth  are  excited  by 
premiums  to  contend  in  running,  wrehling,  fhooting  at  a  mark/ 
&c.  See.  But  Harrington  did  not  advert,  that  fuch  meetings,  em- 
haming  the  military  fpirit,  muh  create  an  averhon  in  the  people, 
to  dull  and  fatiguing  labour.  His  plan  evidently  is  inconhhent 
with  induhry  and  manufactures  :  it  would  be  fo  at  leah  in  Bri¬ 
tain.  A  moh  fuccefsful  plan  it  would  be,  were  defence  our  foie 
object ;  and  not  the  lefs  fuccefsful,  by  rendering  Britain  fo  poor 
as  fcarce  to  be  a  tempting  conqueh.  Our  late  war  with  France  is 
a  confpicuous  inhance  of  the  power  that  can  be  exerted  by  a  com¬ 
mercial  hate,  entire  in  its  credit;  a  power  that  amaz’d  all  the  world, 
and  ourfelves  no  lefs  than  others.  Politicians  begin  to  confider 
Britain,  and  not  France,  to  be  the  formidable  power  that  threatens 
univerfd  monarchy.  Had  Harrington’s  plan  been  adopted,  Bri¬ 
tain,  like  Sweden  or  Denmark,  muh  have  been  contented  with  an 

inferior 
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inferior  ftation,  having  no  ambition  but  to  draw  fubfidies  from 
its  more  potent  neighbours. 

In  Switzerland,  it  is  true,  boys  are,  from  the  age  of  twelve, 
exercifed  in  running,  wreftling,  and  (hooting.  Every  male  who 
can  bear  arms  is  regimented,  and  fubje&ed  to  military  difcipline. 
Here  is  a  militia  in  perfection  upon  Harrington’s  plan,  a  militia 
neither  forc’d  nor  mercenary  ;  invincible  when  fighting  for  their 
country  r  and  as  the  Swifs  are  by  no  means  an  idle  people,  we 
learn  from  this  inftance,  that  the  martial  fpirit  is  not  an  invin¬ 
cible  obftrudtion  to  induftry.  But  the  original  barrennefs  of 
Switzerland,  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  be  fober  and  indu- 
ftrious  :  and  induftry  hath  among  them  become  a  fecond  nature, 
there  fcarcely  being  a  child  above  fix  years  of  age  but  who  is  em¬ 
ploy’d,  not  excepting  children  of  opulent  families.  England  dif¬ 
fers  widely  in  the  nature  of  its  foil,  and  of  its  people.  At  the 
fame  time,  there  is  little  occafion  to  infift  upon  that  difference  ;  as 
Switzerland  affords  no  clear  evidence,  that  a  militia  gives  no  ob- 
ftruction  to  a  fpirit  of  induftry  :  the  Swifs,  it  is  true,  may  be 
termed  induftrious  ;  but  their  induftry  is  confined  to  neceffaries 
and  conveniencies  :  they  are  lefs  ambitious  of  wealth  than  of  mili¬ 
tary  glory  ;  and  they  have  few  arts  or  manufactures*  either  to  fup- 

port  foreign  commerce,  or  to  excite  luxury. 

Fletcher  of  Salton’s  plan  of  a  militia,  differs  little  from  that  o*. 
Harrington.  Three  camps  are  to  be  conftantly  kept  up  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  a  fourth  in  Scotland  ;  into  one  or  other  of  which,  e- 
very  man  muft  enter  upon  completing  his  one  and  twentieth  year.. 
In  thefe  camps  the  art  of  war  is  to  be  acquired  and  praCtired  : 
thofe  who  can  maintain  themfelves  muft  continue  there  two  y  ears,, 
others  but  a  fingle  year.  Secondly,  Thofe  who. have  been  thus  er~ 
ducated,  fhall  for  ever  after  have  fifty  yearly  meetings,  and  fhall 
exercife  four  hours  every  meeting.  It  is  not  faid,  by  what, 
means-  young  men  are  compelled  to  refort  to  the  camp  ;  nor  is  any 

exception 
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exception  mentioned  of  perfons  dedin’d  for  the  church,  for  liberal 
fciences,  or  for  the  fine  arts.  The  weak  and  the  fickly  mud  be 
exempted  ;  and  yet  no  regulation  is  propofed  againd  thofe  who 
abfent  themfelves  on  a  falfe  pretext.  But  waving  thefe,  the  capi¬ 
tal  objection  againd  Harrington’s  plan  drikes  equally  againd 
Fletcher’s,  That  by  muling  a  military  fpirit,  it  would  alienate  the 
minds  of  our  people  from  arts  and  manufactures,  and  from  any 
condant  and  uniform  occupation.  The  author  himfelf  remarks, 
that  the  ufe  and  exercife  of  arms,  would  make  the  youth  place 
their  honour  upon  that  art,  and  would  enflame  them  with  love 
of  military  glory  ;  not  adverting,  that  love  of  military  glory,  dif- 
fufed  through  the  whole  mafs  of  the  people,  would  unqualify  Bri¬ 
tain  for  being  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  country,  render¬ 
ing  it  of  little  weight  or  conli deration  in  Europe. 

The  military  branch  is  elfential  to  every  fpecies  of  government : 
the  Quakers  are  the  only  people  who  ever  doubted  of  it.  Is  it  not 
then  mortifying,  that  a  capital  branch  of  government,  Ihould  to 
this  day  remain  in  a  date  fo  imperfeCt  ?  One  would  fufpeCt  fome 
inherent  vice  in  the  nature  of  government,  that  counteracts  every 
effort  of  genius  to  produce  a  more  perfeCt  mode.  I  am  not  dif- 
pofed  to  admit  any  defeCt  of  Providence,  efpecially  in  an  article 
effential  to  the  well-being  of  fociety  ;  and  rather  than  yield  to  the 
charge,  I  venture  to  propofe  the  following  plan,  even  at  the  ha¬ 
zard  of  being  thought  an  idle  projedor.  And  what  animates  me 
greatly  to  make  the  attempt  is,  a  firm  conviction,  that  a  military 
and  an  indudrious  fpirit  are  of  equal  importance  to  Britain  ;  and 
that  if  either  of  them  be  lod,  we  are  undone.  To  reconcile  thefe 
feeming  antagonids,  is  my  chief  view  in  the  following  plan  ;  to 
which  1  diall  proceed,  after  paving  the  way  by  fome  preliminary 
confiderations. 

The  fird  is,  that  as  military  force  is  effential  to  every  date,  no 
man  is  exempted  from  bearing  arms  for  his  country  :  all  are 

bound  ; 
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bound ;  becaufe  none  can  be  bound,  if  every  one  be  not  bound. 
Were  any  difference  to  be  made,  perfons  of  figure  and  fortune 
ought  firft  to  be  called  to  that  fervice,  as  being  the  moil  interefted 
in  the  welfare  of  their  country.  Liften  to  a  good  foldier  deliver¬ 
ing  his  opinion  on  that  fubjeft.  “  Les  levees  qui  fe  font  par  fu- 
percherie  font  tout  aufli  odieufes  ;  on  met  de  fargent  dans  la 
“  pochette  d  un  homrne,  et  on  lui  dit  qu’il  eft  foldat.  Celles  qui 
<c  fe  font  par  force,  le  font  encore  plus  ;  c’eft  une  defolation  pu- 
blique,  dont  le  bourgeois  et  l’habitant  ne  fe  fauvent  qua 
force  d  argent,  et  dont  le  fond  eft  toujours  un  moyen  odieux. 
Ne  voudroit-il  pas  mieux  etabler,  par  une  loi,  que  tout  homme, 
“  de  quelque  condition  qu’il  fut,  feroit  oblige  de  fervir  fon 
prince  et  fa  patrie  pendant  cinq  ans  ?  Cette  loi  ne  fqauroit  etre 
“  defapprouvee,  parce  qu’il  eft  naturel  et  jufle  que  les  citoyens 
“  s’emploient  pour  la  defenfe  de  l’etat.  Cette  methode  de  lever 
“  des  troupes  feroit  un  fond  inepuifable  de  belles  et  bonnes  re- 
“  crues,  qui  ne  feroient  pas  fujetes  a  deferter.  L’on  fe  feroit  meme, 
“  par  la  fuite,  un  honneur  et  un  devoir  de  ferver  fa  tache:  Mais, 
“  pour  y  parvenir,  il  faudroit  n’en  excepter  aucune  condition, 
“  etre  severe  fur  ce  point,  et  s’attacher  a  faire  executer  cette  loi 
“  de  preference  aux  nobles  et  aux  riches.  Perfonne  n’en  mur- 
“  mureroit.  Alors  ceux  qui  auroient  fervi  leur  temps,  verroient 
avec  mepris  ceux  qui  repugneroient  a  cctte  loi,  et  infenfible- 
“  ment  on  fe  feroit  un  honneur  de  fervir:  le  pauvre  bourgeois  fa- 
“  roit  confole  par  l’example  du  riche;  et  c'ehii-cl  n’oferoit  fe- 
u  plaindre,  voyant  fervir  le  noble  («) 

Take- 

{a)  Les  reveries  dii  Comte  de  Saxe. 

*  “  The  method  of  inlifting  men,  by  putting  a  trick  upon  them,  is  fully  as  o* 
u  dious.  They  flip  a  piece  of  money  into  a  man’s  pocket,  and  then  tell  him  he  is 
u  a  foldier.  Inlifting  by  force  is  ftill  more  odious.  It  is  a  public  calamity,  from 
which  the  citizen  has  no  means  of  laving  himfelf  but  by  money  ;  and  it  is  confe- 
u  rjttently  the  world  of  all  the  refources  of  government.  Would  it  not  be  more 

u  expedient 
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Take  another  preliminary  confid.cr3.tion.  While  there  remained 
any  portion  of  onr  original  martial  fpirit,  the  difficulty  was  not 
great  of  recruiting  the  army.  But  that  talk,  hath  of  late  years 
become  extremely  trouble fome  ;  and  more  difagreeable  ftill  than 
troublefome,  by  the  neceffity  of  ufing  deceitful  arts  for  tre¬ 
panning  the  unwary  youth.  Nor  are  fuch  arts  always  fuccefsful: 
in  our  late  war  with  France,  we  were  neceffitated  to  give  up  even 
the  appearance  of  voluntary  fervice,  and  to  recruit  the  army  on 
the  folid  principle  of  obliging  every  man  to  fight  for  his  country : 
the  iuftices  of  peace  were  empowered  by  the  legislature,  to  force 
into  the  fervice  fuch  as  could  be  beft  fpared  from  civil  occupation. 
If  a  fingle  claufe  had  been  added,  limiting  the  fervice  to  five  or 
feven  years,  the  meafure  would  have  been  unexceptionable,  e*^ 
ven  in  a  land  of  liberty.  To  relieve  officers  of  the  army  from 
praaifing  deceitful  arts  for  recruiting  their  corps,  by  fubftitu- 
tino-  a  fair  and  conftitutional  mode,  was  a  valuable  improve¬ 
ment.  It  was  of  importance  with  refped  to  its  direct  intendment ; 
but  of  much  greater  with  refped  to  its  confluences.  One  of  the 

“  expedient  to  ena&  a  law,  obliging  every  man,  whatever  be  his  rank,  to  Serve  Ins 
“  King  and  country  for  five  years  ?  This  law  could  not  be  dilapproved  of,  be- 
“  caufe  it  is  confident  both  with  nature  and  juftice,  that  every  citizen  fhould  be 
<<  emp\oyed  in  the  defence  of  the  fiats.  Here  would  be  an  inexhauftible  fund  of 
«  g00(i  and  able  foldiers,  who  would  not  be  apt  to  defert,  as  every  man  would 
«(  reckon  it  both  his  honour  and  his  duty  to  have  ferved  his  time.  But  to  effect 
«  t^jS)  jt  mufi  be  a  fixed  principle,  That  there  fhall  be  no  exception  of  ranks.  This 
point  muft  be  rigoroufly  attended  to,  and  the  law  muft  be  enforced,  by  way  of 
“  preference,  firft  among  the  nobility  and  the  men  of  wealth.  There  would  not 
c<  be  a  fingle  man  who  would  complain  of  it.  A  perfon  who  had  ferved  his  time, 
«  would  treat  with  contempt  another  who  fhould  fiiow  reluctance  to  comply  with 
“  the  law  •,  and  thus,  by  degrees,  it  would  become  a  talk  of  honour.  The  poor 
„  citizen  would  be  comforted  and  infpirited  by  the  example  of  his  rich  neighbour ; 
a  and  he  again  would  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  when  he  few  that  the  noble- 
«  pian  was  not  exempted  from  fci  vice.  . 
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few  disadvantage^  of  a  free  date,  is  licentioufnefs  in  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  who  may  wallow  in  diforder  and  profligacy  without 
control,  if  they  be  but  cautious  to  refrain  from  grofs  crimes,  pu- 
niihable  by  law.  Now,  as  it  appears  to  me,  there  never  has  been 
devifed  a  method  more  efficacious  for  refloring  induflry  and  fo- 
briety,  than  that  under  confideration.  Its  falutary  effects  were 
confpicuous,  even  during  the  fhort  time  it  fubfifted.  The  dread 
of  being  forc’d  into  the  fervice,  rendered  the  populace  peaceable 
and  orderly :  it  did  more  ;  it  rendered  them  induftrious  in  order  to 
conciliate  favour.  The  moft  beneficial  difcoveries  have  been  acci¬ 
dental  :  without  having  any  view  but  for  recruiting  the  army, 
our  legiflature  Humbled  upon  an  excellent  method  for  reclaiming 
the  idle  and  the  profligate  ;  a  matter,  in  the  prefent  depravity  of 
manners,  of  greater  importance  than  any  other  that  concerns  the 
police  of  Britain.  A  perpetual  law  of  that  kind,  by  promoting 
induflry,  would  prove  a  fovereign  remedy  againft  mobs  and  riots, 
difeafes  nf  a  free  country,  full  of  people  and  of  manufactures  *. 
Why  were  the  foregoing  flatutes,  for  there  were  two  of  them,  li¬ 
mited  to  a  temporary  exiftence  ?  There  is  not  on  record  another 
flatute  better  intitled  to  immortality. 

And  now  to  the  project,  which,  after  all  my  efforts,  I  produce 
with  trepidation ;  not  that  I  doubt  of  its  folidity,  but  as  ill  fuited 
to  the  prefent  manners  of  this  ifland.  To  hope  that  it  will  be  put 
in  practice,  would  indeed  be  highly  ridiculous :  this  can  never 
happen,  till  patriotifm  flourifh  more  in  Britain  than  it  has  done 
for  fome  time  pafl.  Suppofing  now  an  army  of  60,000  men  to  be 


*  Several  late  mobs  in  the  fouth  of  England,  all  of  them  on  pretext  of  fcarcity, 
greatly  alarmed  the  adminiftration.  A  fa<ft  was  difcovered  by  a  private  perl'on  (Six- 
ruecks  tour  through  the  fouth  of  England ),  which  our  minifters  ought  to  have  difco¬ 
vered,  that  thefe  mobs  conftantly  happened  where  wages  were  high  and  provifions 
low  ;  confequently  that  they  were  occalioned,  not  by  want,  but  by  wantonnefs. 

Von.  II.  C  fufficient 
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fufficient  for  Britain,  a  rational  method  for  raifing  fuch  an  army* 
were  there  no  (landing  forces,  would  be,  that  land-proprietors,  in 
proportion  to  their  valued  rents,  fhould  furnifh  men  to  ferve  fe- 
ven  years,  and  no  longer  *.  But  as  it  would  be  no  lefs  unjuft 
than  imprudent,  to  difband  at  once  our  prefent  army,  the  foft  and 
natural  way  is,  to  begin  with  moulding  gradually  the  old  army 
into  the  new,  by  filling  up  vacancies  with  men  bound  to  ferve  fe- 
ven  years  and  no  longer.  And  for  raifing  proper  men,  a  matter 
of  much  delicacy,  it  is  propofed,  that  in  every  (hire  a  fpecial  com- 
million  be  given  to  certain  landholders  of  rank  and  figure,  ta 
raife  recruits  out  of  the  lower  claffes,  fele&ing  always  thofe  who 
are  the  leaft  ufeful  at  home. 

Second.  Thofe  who  claim  to  be  difmiffed  after  ferving  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time,  fhall  never  again  be  called  to  the  fervice,  except  in 
cafe  of  an  actual  invafion.  Every  one  of  them  fhall  be  intitled 
to  a  premium  of  eight  or  ten  pounds,  for  enabling  him  to  follow 
a  trade  or  calling,  without  being  fubjedled  to  corporation-laws. 
The  private  men  in  France  are  inlifted  but  for  fix  years ;  and  that 
mode  has  never  been  attended  with  any  inconvenience.. 

Third.  With  refpetfl  to  the  private  men,  idlenefs  muft  be  to¬ 
tally  and  for  ever  banifhed.  Suppofing  three  months  yearly 
to  be  fufficient  for  military  difcipline,  the  men,  during  the  reft 
of  the  year,  ought  to  be  employ’d  upon  public  works,  form¬ 
ing  roads,  eredling  bridges,  making  rivers  navigable,  clear¬ 
ing  harbours,  &c.  &c.  Why  not  alfo  furnifh  men  for  half¬ 
pay  to  private  undertakers  of  ufeful  works  ?  And  fuppofing  the 
daily  pay  of  a  foldier  to  be  ten  pence,  it  would  greatly  encourage 


*  In  Denmark,  every  land-proprietor  of  a  certain  rent,  is  obliged  to  furnifh  a 
militia-man,  whom  he  can  withdraw  at  pleafure  upon  fubftituting  another ;  an  ex¬ 
cellent  method  for  taming  the  peafants,  and  for  rendering  them  induftrious. 
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extenfive  improvements,  to  have  at  command  a  number  of  ftout 
fellows,  under  ftricT;  difcipline,  at  the  low  wages  of  five  pence  a- 
day.  An  army  of  60,000  men  thus  employ’d,  would  not  be  fo 
expenfive  to  the  public,  as  20,000  men  upon  the  prefent  eftablifh- 
ment :  for  befide  the  money  contributed  by  private  undertakers, 
public  works  carried  on  by  foldiers,  will  be  miferably  ill  contri¬ 
ved,  if  not  cheaply  purchafed  with  their  pay  *. 

The  mod  important  branch  of  the  projed,  is  what  regards  the 
officers.  The  neceffity  of  reviving  in  our  people  of  rank  fome 
portion  of  military  fpirit,  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  perfon 
of  refledion;  and  in  that  view,  the  following  articles  are  propo- 
fed.  Firfl :  That  there  be  two  daffies  of  officers,  one  ferving  for 
pay,  one  without  pay.  In  filling  up  every  vacant  office  of  cornet 
or  enfign,  the  latter  are  to  be  preferred ;  but  in  progreffive  ad¬ 
vancement,  no  difiindlion  is  to  be  made  between  the  daffies.  An 
officer  who  has  ferved  feven  years  without  pay,  may  retire  with 
honour. 

Second.  No  man  {hall  be  privileged  to  reprefent  a  county  in 
parliament,  who  has  not  ferved  feven  years  without  pay  ;  and,  ex¬ 
cepting  an  adlual  burgefs,  none  but  thofe  who  have  performed  that 
fervice,  Ihall  be  privileged  to  reprefent  a  borough.  The  fame  qua¬ 
lification  fhall  be  neceffary  to  every  one  who  afpires  to  ferve  the 
public  or  the  King  in  an  office  of  dignity,  excepting  only  church¬ 
men  and  lawyers,  with  regard  to  offices  in  their  refpe&ive  pro- 
feffions.  In  old  Rome,  none  were  admitted  candidates  for  any 
civil  employment,  till  they  had  ferved  ten  years  in  the  army. 

Third.  Officers  of  this  clafs  are  to  be  exempted'  from  the  taxes 
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*■  Taking  this  for  granted,  I  bring  only  into  the  calculation  the  pay  of  fhe  three 
months  fpent  in  militaiy  difcipline ;  and  the  calculation  is  very  limple,  the  pay  of 
20,000  for  twelve  months  amounting  to  a  greater  fum  than  the  pay  of  Gopoo  for 
three  months. 
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impofed  on  land,  coaches,  windows,  and  plate  ;  not  for  laving  a 
trifling  fum,  but  as  a  mark  of  diftindion. 

The  military  fpirit  muft  in  Britain  be  miferably  low,  if  fuch 
regulations  prove  not  effedual  to  decorate  the  army  with  officers 
of  figure  and  fortune.  Nor  need  we  to  apprehend  any  bad  eon 
fequence,  from  a  number  of  raw  officers  who  ferve  without  pay : 
among  men  of  birth,  emulation  will  have  a  more  commanding 
influence  than  pay  or  profit ;  and  at  any  rate,  there  will  always  be 
a  fufficiency  of  old  and  experienc’d  officers  receiving  pay,  ready 
to  take  the  lead  in  every  difficult  enterprife. 

Fourth.  To  improve  this  army  in  military  difcipline,  it  is  pro- 
pofed,  that  when  occafion  offers,  5  or  6000  of  them  be  maintain¬ 
ed  by  Great  Britain,  as  auxiliaries  to  fome  ally  at  war.  And  if 
that  body  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  knowledge  and  pradice 

in  war  will  be  diffufed  thro’  the  whole  army. 

Officers  who  ferve  for  pay,  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  this, 
plan :  frequent  removes  of  thofe  who  ferve  without  pay,  make 
way  for  them  ;  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  plan,  buying  and 
felling  is  abfolutely  excluded. 

I  proceed  to  the  alterations  neceflary  for  accommodating  this 
plan  to  our  prefent  military  eftablifhment.  As  a  total  revolution 
at  one  infiant  would  breed  confufion,  the  firft  fiep  ought  to  be  a 
fpecimen  only,  fuch  as  the  levying  two  or  three  regiments  on  the 
new  model  ;  the  expence  of  which  ought  not  to  be  grudged,  as 
the  forces  prefently  in  pay,  are  not  fufficient,  even  in  peace,  to  an- 
fwer  the  ordinary  demands  of  government.  And  as  the  profped 
of  civil  employments,  will  excite  more  men  of  rank  to  offer  their 
fervice  than  there  is  room  for,  the  choice  muft  be  in  the  crown, 
not  only  with  refped  to  the  new  regiments,  but  with  refped  to 
the  vacant  cornetcies  and  enfigncies  in  the  old  army.  But  as 
thefe  regulations  will  not  inftantly  produce  men  qualified  to  be  fe- 
cretaries  of  ftate  or  commiflioners  of  treafury,  fo  numerous  as  to 
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afford  his  Majefty  a  fatisfa&ory  choice,  that  branch  of  the  plan 
may  be  fufpended,  till  thofe  who  have  ferved  feven  years  without 
pay,  amount  to  one  hundred  at  lead.  The  article  that  concerns 
members  of  parliament  muff  be  (till  longer  fufpended :  it  may 
however,  after  the  firfl  feven  years,  receive  execution  in  part,  by 
privileging  thofe  who  have  received  no  pay  to  reprefen ».  a  boiough, 
refufing  that  privilege  to  others,  except  to  adual  burgeffes.  \V  e 
may  proceed  one  ftep  farther,  That  if  in  a  county  there  be  five 
gentlemen  who  have  the  qualification  under  confideration,  over 
and  above  the  ordinary  legal  qualifications,  one  of  the  five  mutt 
be  chofen,  leaving  the  electors  free  as  to  their  other  reprefentative. 

With  refpedt  to  the  private  men  of  the  old  army,  a  thoufand 
of  fuch  as  have  ferved  the  longeft  may  be  difbanded  annually,  it 
fo  many  be  willing  to  retire  ;  and  in  their  Head  an  equal  numbei 
may  be  inlifted,  to  ferve  but  feven  years.  Upon  fuch  a  plan,  itr~ 

will  not  be  difficult  to  find  recruits. 

The  advantage  of  this  plan,  in  one  particular,  is  eminent.  It 

will  infallibly  fill  the  army  with  gallant  officers :  Other  advantages 
concerning  the  officers  themfelves,  fiiall  be  mentioned  afterward. 
An  appetite  for  military  glory,  cannot  fail  to  be  roufed  in  officers 
who  ferve  without  pay,  when  their  fervice  is  the  only  paffport  to 
employments  of  trufl  and  honour.  And  may  we  not  hope,  that 
officers  who  ferve  fhi  pay,  will,  by  force  of  imitation,  be  infpiied 
with  the  fame  appetite  ?  Nothing  ought  to  be  more  fedulouily 
inculcated  into  every  officer,  than  to  defpife  riches,  as  a  mercan¬ 
tile  objeft,  below  the  dignity  of  a  foldier.  Often  has  the  courage 
of  victorious  troops  been  blunted  by  the  pillage  of  an  opulent  cit}  ; 
and  may  not  rich  captures  at  fea  have  tne  fame  effect  ?  Some  fca- 
commanders  have  been  fufpeded,  of  bellowing  their  fire  more 
willingly  upon  a  merchantman,  than  upon  a  ihip  of  war.  A  tri¬ 
umph,  an  ovation,  a  civic  crown,  or  fome  fuch  mark  of  honour. 
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were  in  old  Rome  the  only  rewards  for  military  atchievements  *. 
Money,  it  is  true,  was  fometimes  diflributed  among  the  private 
men,  as  an  addition  to  their  pay,  after  a  fatiguing  campaign  ;  but 
not  as  a  recompence  for  their  good  behaviour,  becaufe  all  fhared 
alike.  It  did  not  efcape  the  penetrating  Romans,  that  wealth,  the 
parent  of  luxury  and  felfilhnefs,  fails  not  to  eradicate  the  military 
fpirit.  The  foldier  who  to  recover  his  baggage  performed  a  bold 
action,  gave  an  inftrudtive  lefTon  to  all  governments.  Being  in¬ 
vited  by  his  general  to  try  his  fortune  a  fecond  time  ;  Invite,  fays 
the  foldier,  one  who  has  loft  his  baggage.  Many  a  bold  adven¬ 
turer  goes  to  the  Indies,  who,  returning  with  a  fortune,  is  afraid 
of  every  breeze.  Britain,  I  fufpedl,  is  too  much  infedted  with  the 
fpirit  of  gain.  Will  it  be  thought  ridiculous  in  any  man  of  figure, 
to  prefer  reputation  and  refpedl  before  riches  ;  provided  only  he 
can  afford  a  frugal  meal,  and  a  warm  garment  ?  Let  us  compare 
an  old  officer,  who  never  deferted  his  friend  nor  his  country,  and 
a  wealthy  merchant,  who  never  indulged  a  thought  but  of  gain  : 
the  wealth  is  tempting ;  —  and  yet  does  there  exifl  a  man  of  fpi¬ 
rit,  who  would  not  be  the  officer  rather  than  the  merchant,  even 
with  his  millions  ?  Sultan  Mechmet  granted  to  the  Janifaries  a 
privilege  of  importing  foreign  commodities  free  of  duty  :  was  it 
his  intention  to  metamorphofe  foldiers  into  merchants,  loving 
peace,  and  hating  war  ? 

But  tho’  I  declare  againfl  large  appointments  beforehand,  which, 


*  A  Roman  triumph  was  finely  contrived  to  excite  heroifm  $  and  a  fort  of  tri¬ 
umph  not  lefs  fplendid,  was  difplay’d  by  the  Fatemite  Califs  of  Ecypt  After  re¬ 
turning  from  a  fuccefsful  expedition,  the  Calif  pitched  his  camp  in  a  fpacious  plain 
near  his  capital,  where  he  was  attended  by  all  his  grandees,  in  their  fineft  equipages. 
Three  days  were  commonly  fpent  in  all  manner  of  rejoicings,  feafting,  mufic, 
fireworks,  & c.  He  marched  into  the  city  with  this  great  cavalcade,  through  roads 
covered  with  rich  carpets,  ftrewed  with  flowers,  gums,  and  odoriferous  plants, 
and  hedged  on  both  fides  with  crouds  of  congratulating  fubje&s. 
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inftead  of  promoting  fervice,  are  a  temptation  to  luxury  and  idle- 
nefs  ;  yet  to  an  officer  of  character,  who  has  fpent  his  younger 
years  in  ferving  his  king  and  country,  a  government,  or  other 
fuitable  employment  that  enables  him  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  eafe  and  affluence,  is  a  proper  reward  for  merit,  reflecting 
equal  honour  on  the  prince  who  bellows,  and  on' the  fubjeCl  who 
receives ;  belide  affording  an  enlivening  profpeCl  to  others,  who 
have  it  at  heart  to  do  well. 

With  refpeCl  to  the  private  men,  the  rotation  propofed,  aims  at 
improvements  far  more  important,  than  that  of  making  military 
fervice  fall  light  upon  individuals.  It  tends  to  unite  the  fpirit  of 
induftry  with  that  of  war,  and  to  form  the  fame  man  to  be  an  in- 
duflrious  labourer,  as  well  as  a  good  foldier.  The  continual  ex- 
ercife  recommended,  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  fpirit  of  induftry ; 
which  will  occafion  a  demand  for  the  private  men  after  their 
feven  years  fervice,  as  valuable  above  all  other  labourers,  not  only 
for  regularity,  but  for  aClivity.  And  with  refpeCl  to  fervice  in 
war,  conftant  exercife  is  the  life  of  an  army,  in  the  literal  as  well 
as  metaphorical  fenfe.  Boldnefs  is  infpired  by  ftrength  and  agility, 
to  which  conftant  motion  mainly  contributes.  The  Roman  citi¬ 
zens,  trained  to  arms  from  their  infancy,  and  never  allowed  to 
reft,  were  invincible.  To  mention  no  other  works,  fpacious  and 
durable  roads  carried  to  the  very  extremities  of  that  vaft  em¬ 
pire,  fhow  clearly  how  the  foldiers  were  employ’d  during 
peace  ;  which  hardened  them  for  war,  and  made  them  orderly 
and  fubmiffive  ( a ).  So  effential  was  labour  held  by  the  Romans 
for  training  an  army,  that  they  never  ventured  to  face  an  enemy, 
with  troops  debilitated  in  any  degree  by  idlenefs.  The  Roman 
army  in  Spain,  having  been  worfted  in  feveral  engagements,  and 
confined  within  their  entrenchments,  were  funk  in  idlenefs  and 


(a)  Bergtere  hiftoire  des  grands  chemins,  vol.  2>  p.  152. 
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luxury.  Scipio  Nafica,  after  demolifliing  Carthage,  taking  the 
command  of  that  army,  durft  not  oppofe  it  to  the  enemy,  till  he 
accuflomed  the  foldiers  to  temperance  and  hard  labour.  He  ex- 
ercifed  them  without  relaxation  in  marching  and  countermarch¬ 
ing,  in  fortifying  camps  and  demolifliing  them,  in  digging 
trenches  and  filling  them  up,  in  building  high  walls  and  pulling 
them  down ;  he  himfelf,  from  morning  to  night,  going  about,  and 
directing  every  operation.  Marius,  before  engaging  the  Cimbri, 
exercifed  his  army  in  turning  the  courfe  of  a  river.  Appian  re¬ 
lates,  that  Antiochus,  during  his  winter-quarters  at  Calchis,  ha¬ 
ving  married  a  beautiful  virgin,  with  whom  he  was  greatly  ena¬ 
moured,  fpent  the  whole  winter  in  pleafure,  abandoning  his  army 
to  vice  and  idlenefs  :  and  when  the  time  of  aiflion  returned  with 
the  fpring,  he  found  his  foldiers  unfit  for  fervice.  The  idlenefs 
of  our  foldiers  in  time  of  peace,  promoting  debauchery  and  licen- 
tioufnefs,  is  no  lefs  deftrudtive  to  health  than  to  difcipline.  Un¬ 
able  for  the  fatigues  of  a  firfl  campaign,  our  private  men  die  in 
thoufands,  as  if  fmote  with  a  peftilence  *.  We  never  read  of  any 
mortality  in  the  Roman  legions,  tho’  frequently  engaged  in  climates 
very  different  from  their  own.  Let  us  liften  to  a  judicious  writer, 
to  whom  every  one  liftens  with  delight :  “  Nous  remarquons 

“  aujourd’hui,  que  nos  armees  perifTent  beaucoup  par  le  travail 


*  The  idlenefs  of  Britifh  foldiers  appears  from  a  tranfa&ion  of  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  annexed  eftates  in  Scotland.  After  the  late  war  with  France,  they 
judged,  that  part  of  the  King’s  rents  could  not  be  better  bellow’d,  than  in  giving 

bread  to  the  dilbanded  foldiers.  Houfes  were  built  for  them,  portions  of  land  gi- 

.  * 

ven  them  to  cultivate  at  a  very  low  rent,  and  maintenance  afforded  them  till  they 
could  reap  a  crop.  Thefe  men  could  not  wilh  to  be  better  accommodated  :  but  fo  ac- 
cuftomed  they  had  been  to  idlenefs,  and  change  of  place,  as  to  be  incapable  of  any 
fort  of  work  :  they  deferted  their  farms  one  after  another,  and  commenced  thieves 
and  beggars.  Such  as  had  been  made  ferjeants  muft  be  excepted :  thefe  were  fen- 
lible  fellows,  and  profpered  in  tlieir  little  farms. 

(i 
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44  immodere  des  foldats ;  ec  cependant  c’etoit  par  un  travail  im- 
“  menfe  que  les  Romains  fe  confer voient.  La  raifon  en  eft,  je 
“  croix,  que  leurs  fatigues  etoient  continuelles  ;  au  lieu  que  nos 
“  foldats  patient  fans  cede  d’un  travail  extreme  a  une  extreme  oi- 
“  fivete,  ce  qui  elt  la  clrofe  du  monde  la  plus  propre  a  les  faire 
44  perir.  II  faut  que  je  rapporte  ici  ce  que  les  auteurs  nous  difent 
“  de  f  education  de  foldats  Romains.  On  les  accoutumoit  a  aller 
44  le  pas  militaire,  c’  eft-a-dire,  a  fair  en  cinq  heures  vingt  milles, 
44  et  quelquefois  vingt-quatre.  Pendant  ces  marches,  on  leur  fai- 
44  foit  porter  de  poids  de  foixante  livres.  On  les  entretenoit  dans 
44  f  habitude  de  courir  et  de  fauter  tout  armes  ;  ils  prenoient 
44  dans  leurs  exercices  des  epees,  dejavelots,  de  fleches,  d’ une  pe- 
44  fanteur  double  des  armes  ordinaires  ;  et  ces  exercices  etoient 
44  continued.  Des  hommes  fi  ’endurcis  etoient  ordinairement 
44  fains  ;  on  ne  remarque  pas  dans  les  auteurs  que  les  armees  Ro- 
44  maines,  qui  faifoient  la  guerre  en  tant  de  climats,  perHToient 
44  beaucoup  par  les  maladies  ;  au  lieu  qu’  il  arrive  prefque  conti- 
44  nuellement  aujourd’hui,  que  des  armees,  fans  avoir  combattu, 

44  fe  fondent,  pour  ainfi  dire,  dans  une  campagne  *  (a).”  Ma- 

refchal 


{a)  Montefquieu,  Grandeur  de  Romains,  chap.  2. 

*  “  We  obferve  now-a-days,  that  our  armies  are  confumed  by  the  fatigues  and 
£‘  fevere  labour  of  the  foldiers ;  and  yet  it  was  alone  by  labour  and  toil  that  the 
“  Romans  preferved  themfelves  from  definition.  I  believe  the  reafon  is,  that 
«*  their  fatigue  was  continual  and  unremitting,  while  the  life  of  our  foldiers  is  a 
«  perpetual  transition  from  fevere  labour  to  extreme  indolence,  a  life  the  mod  rui- 
“  nous  of  all  others.  I  muft  here  recite  the  account  which  the  Roman  authors 
4‘  give  of  the  education  of  their  foldiers.  They  were  continually  habituated  to  the 
“  military  pace,  which  was,  to  march  in  five  hours  twenty,  and  Sometimes  twenty- 
«*  five  miles.  In  thefe  marches  each  Soldier  carried  fixty  pounds  weight.  T  hey 
“  were  accuftomed  to  run  and  leap  in  arms ;  and  in  their  military  exercifes> 
<c  their  fwords,  javelins,  and  arrows,  were  of  twice  the  ordinary  weight.  Thefe 
Yol.IL  D  exercifes 
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refchal  Saxe,  a  foldier,  not  a  phyfician,  afcribes  to  the  life  of 
vinegar  the  heakhinefs  of  the  Roman  legions  :  were  vinegar  fo 
potent,  it  would  of  all  liquors  be  the  molt  in  requeft.  Exercife 
without  intermiflion,  during  peace  as  well  as  during  war,  produ¬ 
ced  that  falutaiy  erfedl ;  which  every  prince  will  find,  who  is  difi- 
pofed  to  copy  the  Roman  difcipline  *.  The  Marefchal  guelfes  bet¬ 
ter  with  refpedl  to  a  horfe.  Difcourfing  of  cavalry,  he  obferves, 
that  a  horfe  becomes  hardy  and  healthful  by  conftant  exercife,  and 
that  a  young  horfe  is  unable  to  bear  fatigue  ;  for  which  reafon  he 
declares  againfl  young  horfes  for  the  fervice  of  an  army. 

That  the  military  branch  of  the  Britifh  government  is  fufcep- 
tible  of  improvements,  all  the  world  will  admit.  To  improve  it,. 
I  have  contributed  my  mite  ;  which  is  humbly  fubmitted  to  the 
public,  a  judge  from  whom  there  lies  no  appeal.  It  is  fubmitted 
in  three  views.  The  firft  is,  Whether  an  army,  modelled  as  above, 
would  not  fecure  us  againfl  the  boldeft  invader  ;  the  next,  Whe¬ 
ther  fuch  an  army  be  as  dangerous  to  liberty,  as  an  army  in  its 

% 

exercifcs  were  continual,  which  lo  ffrengthened  the  conffitution  of  the  men, 
«<  that  they  were  always  in  health.  We  fee  no  remarks  in  the  Roman  authors, 

that  their  armies,  in  the  variety  of  climates  where  they  made  war,  ever  perilhed 
«  by  difeafe  ;  whilft  now-a-days  it  is  not  unufual,  that  an  army,  without  ever. 
4‘  coming  to  an  engagement,  dwindles,  away  by  difeafe  in  one  campaign.” 

*  R.ei  miiitaris  psriti,  plus  quotidiana  armorum  exercitia  ad  fanitatem  mihtum 
putaverunt  prodefie,  quam  medicos.  Ex  quo  intelligitur  quanto  ftudiofius  armo¬ 
rum  artem  docendus  fit  femper  exercitus,  cum  ei  laboris  confuetudo  et  in  caftris 
fanitatem,  et  in  confli&u  pofiit  prseftare  vi&oriam.  Vegetius,,  De  re  militari ,  lib.  3. 
cap.  2. —  [/«  Engtifh  thus  :  “  Our  mafcers  of  the  art-military  were  of  opinion, 
a  that  daily  exercife  in  arms  contributed  more  to  the  health  of  the  troops,  than. 

•  <  the  fkill  of  the  phyfician  :  from  which  v/e  may  judge,  what  care  lhould  be 
it  taken,  to  habituate  the  foldiers  to  the  exercife  of  arms,  to  which  they  owe  both. 

<(  their  health  in  the  camp,  and  their  viftory  in  the  field.”] - The  fame  author 

obferves,  that  the  Romans  in  his  time  had  become  fo  inactive,  as  to  leave  off  the 
fortifying  their  camps. 

prefent: 
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prefent  form  ;  and  the  laffc.  Whether  it  would  not  be  a  fchool  of 
induflry  and  moderation  to  our  people. 

With  refpe<5t  to  the  firfl,  we  fhould,  after  a  few  years,  have  not 
only  an  army  of  fixty  thoufand  well-difciplined  troops,  but  the 
command  of  another  army,  equally  numerous,  and  equally  well 
difciplined.  It  is  true,  that  troops  inured  to  war  have  an  advantage 
over  troops  that  have  not  the  fame  experience  :  but  with  affu- 
ranee  it  may  be  pronounced  impracticable,  to  land  at  once  in  Bri¬ 
tain  an  army  that  can  {land  againft  100,000  Britifh  foldiers  well 
difciplined,  fighting  even  their  firfl  battle,  for  their  country,  and 
for  their  wives  and  children. 

A  war  with  France  raifes  a  panic  on  every  flight  threatening  of 
an  invafion.  The  fecurity  afforded  by  the  propofed  plan,  would 
enable  us  to  aft  offenfively  at  fea,  inflead  of  being  reduced  to 
keep  our  fhips  at  home,  for  guarding  our  coafls.  Would  Britain 
any  longer  be  obliged  to  fupport  her  continental  connections  ? 
No  fooner  does  an  European  prince  augment  his  army,  or  improve 
military  difeipline,  than  his  neighbours,  taking  fright,  mufl  do 
the  fame.  May  not  one  hope,  that  by  the  plan  propofed,  6r  fome 
fuch,  Britain  would  be  relieved  from  jealoufy  and  folicitude  about 
its  neighbours  ? 

With  refpeCt  to  the  fecond  view,  having  long  enjoy’d  the  fweets 
of  a  free  government,  under  a  fucceflion  of  mild  princes,  we  be¬ 
gin  to  forget,  that  our  liberties  ever  were  in  danger.  But  droufy 
fecurity  is  of  all  conditions  the  mod  dangerous  ;  becaufe  the  date 
may  be  overwhelmed  before  we  even  dream  of  danger.  Suppofe 
only,  that  a  Britifh  King,  accomplifhed  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
beloved  by  his  foldiers,  heads  his  own  troops  in  a  war  with 
France  ;  and  after  more  than  one  fuccefsful  campaign,  gives 
peace  to  his  enemy,  on  terms  advantageous  to  his  people  :  what 
fecurity  have  we  for  our  liberties,  when  he  returns  with  a  viclo- 
rious  army,  devoted  to  his  will  ?  I  am  talking  of  a  {landing 
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army  in  its  prefent  form.  Troops  modelled  as  above  will  not 
be  fo  obfeqnious  :  a  number  of  the  prime  nobility  and  gentry  fer- 
ving  without  pay,  who  can  be  under  no  temptation  to  enllave 
themfelves  and  their  country,  will  prove  a  firm  barrier  againft  the 
ambitious  views  of  fuch  a  prince.  And  even  fuppofing  that  army 
to  be  totally  corrupted,  the  prince  can  have  little  hope  of  fuccefs 
againft  the  nation,  fupported  by  another  army,  compofed  of 
men,  who,  having  completed  their  military  fervice,  may  be  relied, 
on  as  champions  for  their,  country.. 

And  as  to  the  laft  view  mentioned,  the  plan  propofed  cannot  fail  to, 
promote  induftry  and  virtue,  not  only  among  the  foldiers,  but  a- 
mong  the  working  people  in  general.  To>  avoid  hard  labour  and 
fevere  difcipline  in  the  army,  men  will  be  fober  and  induftrious- 
at  home  ;  and  fucli  untradable  fpirits  as  cannot  be  reached  by  the. 
m  d  laws  of  a  free  government,  will  be  effectually  tamed  by  mi¬ 
litary  law.  At  the  fame  time,  as  fobriety  and  innocence  are  con- 
ftant  attendants  upon  induftry,  the  manners  of  our  people  would 
be  much  purified;  a  circumftance  of  infinite  importance  to  Bri¬ 
tain.  The  falutary  influence  of  the  plan,  would  reach  perfons  in 
a  higher  fphere.  A  young  gentleman,  whipt  at  fchool,  or  fail¬ 
in'?  behind  at  college,  contracts  an  averflon  to  books ;  and  flies  to 
the  army,  where  he  is  kept  in  countenance  by  numbers,  idle  and 
ignorant  like  himfelf.  How  many  young  men  are  thus  daily  ruin¬ 
ed,  who,  but  for  the  temptation  of  idlenefs  and  gaiety  in  the  army,, 
would. have  become  ufeful  fubjects  !  In  the  plan  under  confidera- 
tion,  the  officers  who  ferve  for  pay  would  be  Jo  few  in  number, 
and  their  profped  of  advancement  fo  clear,  that  it  would  require 
much  mtereft  to  be  admitted  into  the  army.  None  would  be  ad¬ 
mitted  but  thofe  who  have  been  regularly  educated  in  every  branch 
of  military  knowledge  ;  and  idle  boys  would  be  remitted  to  their-* 

ftudies. 

Here  is  difplay’d  an  agreeable  fcene.  with  relation  to  induftry. 
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Suppofing  the  whole  threefcore  thoufand  men  to  be  absolutely 
idle  ;  yet,  by  doubling  the  induftry  of  thofe  who  remain,  I  af¬ 
firm,  that  the  fum  of  induftry  would  be  much  greater  than  be¬ 
fore.  And  the  fcene  becomes  enchanting,  when  we  confider, 
that  thefe  threefcore  thoufand  men,  would  not  only  be  of  all 
the  moft  induftrious,  but  be  patterns  of  induftry  to  others. 

Upon  concluiion  of  a  foreign  war,  we  fuffier  grievoufly  by  dif- 
banded  foldiers,  who  muft  plunder  or  ftarve.  The  prefent  plan 
is  an  effectual  remedy:  men  accuftomed  to  hard  labour  under 
ftriift  difcipline,  can  never  be  in  want  of  bread  :  they  will  be 
fought  for  every  where,  even  at  higher  than  ordinary  wages  ;  and 
they  will  prove  excellent  mafters  for  training  the  peafants  to  hard- 
labour.. 

A  man  indulges  emulation  more  freely  in  behalf  of  his  friend 
or  his  country,  than  of  himfelf :  the  latter  is  felfiih  ;  the  former 
proceeds  from  a  focial  principle.  In  that,  view,  have  we  not  rea- 
fon  to  hope,  that  the  feparating  military  officers  into  different 
daffies,  will  excite  a  laudable  emulation,  prompting  individuals 
to  exert  themfelves  on  every  occafion,  for  the  honour  of  their 
corps?  Nor  will  finch  emulation,  a  virtuous  paffion,  be.  any  ob- 
ftrudion  to  private  friendfhip  between  members  of  different, 
daffies.  On  the  contrary,  may  it  not  be  expected,  that  young  officers> 
of  birth  and  fortune,  zealous  to  qualify  themfelves,  at  their  own 
expence,  for  ferving  their  country,  will  cling  for  inftrudion  to- 
officers  of  experience,  who  have  no  inheritance  but  perfonal  me¬ 
rit  ?  Both  find  their  account  in  that  connection  :  men  of  rank 
become  adepts  in  military  affairs,  a  valuable  biauch  Oi  education 
for  them  ;  and  officers  who  ferve  for  pay,  acquire  friends  at  court,, 
who  will  embrace  every  opportunity  of  teftifyiag  their  grati¬ 
tude. 

The  advantages  mentioned  are  great  and  extenfive ;  and  yet  are 
not  the  only  advantages.  Will  it  be  thought  extravagant  to  hope, 

that 
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that  the  propofed  plan  would  form  a  better  fyftem  of  education 
for  young  men  of  fortune,  than  hitherto  has  been  known  in 
Britain  ?  Before  pronouncing  fentence  againft  me,  let  the  follow¬ 
ing  conftderations  be  duly  weigh’d.  Our  youth  go  abroad  to  fee 
the  world  in  the  literal  fenfe  ;  for  to  pierce  deeper  than  eye-fight, 
cannot  be  expected  of  boys.  They  refort  to  gay  courts,  where 
they  find  nothing  for  imitation  but  pomp,  luxury,  diflembled 
virtues,  and  real  vices  :  fuch  fcenes  make  a  deep  impreftion  on 
young  men  of  a  warm  imagination.  Our  plan  would  be  an  anti¬ 
dote  to  fuch  poifonous  education.  Suppofmg  eighteen  to  be  the 
earlieft  time  for  the  army,  here  is  an  object  held  up  to  our  youth 
of  fortune,  for  rouling  their  ambition  :  they  will  endeavour  to 
make  a  figure,  and  emulation  will  animate  them  to  excel :  fuppofing 
a  young  man  to  have  no  ambition,  fhame  alone  will  pufh  him  on. 
To  acquire  the  military  art,  to  difcipline  their  men,  to  direCt  the 
execution  of  public  works,  and  to  conduct  other  military  opera¬ 
tions,  would  occupy  their  whole  time,  and  banifh  idlenefs.  A 
young  gentleman,  thus  guarded  againft  the  enticing  vices  and 
fauntering  follies  of  youth,  muft  be  fadly  deficient  in  genius,  if, 
during  his  feven  years  fervice,  reading  and  reflection  have  been 
totally  negleCled  by  him.  Hoping  better  things  from  our  youth 
of  fortune,  I  take  for  granted,  that  during  their  fervice  they  have 
made  fome  progrefs,  not  only  in  military  knowledge,  but  in  mo¬ 
rals,  and  in  the  fine  arts,  fo  as  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  to  be 
qualified  for  profiting,  inftead  of  being  undone,  by  feeing  the 
world 

*  Whether  hereditary  nobility  may  not  be  neceflary,  in  a  monarchical  government, 
to  fupport  the  King  againft  the  multitude,  I  take  not  on  me  to  pronounce  :  but  this 
I  pronounce  with  afiurance,  that  fuch  a  conftitution  is  unhappy  with  refpedt  to  e- 
ducation  ;  and  appears  to  admit  no  remedy,  if  it  be  not  that  above  mentioned, 
or  fome  fuch.  In  fa<ft,  few  of  thofe  who  received  their  education  while  they  were 
the  eMeft  fens  of  Peers,  have  been  duly  qualified  to  manage  public  affairs. 

Further, 
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Further,  young  men  of  birth  and  fortune,  acquire  indeed  the 
fmoothnefs  and  fupplenefs  of  a  court,  with  refpetft  to  their  fupe- 
riors  ;  but  the  conftraint  of  fuch  manners,  makes  their  temper 
break  out  againft  inferiors,  where  there  is  no  conftraint.  Info- 
ience  of  rank  is  not  fo  vifible  in  Britain,  as  in  countries  of  lefs 
freedom  ;  but  it  is  fufficiently  vifible  to  require  correction.  To 
that  end,  no  method  promifes  more  fuccefs  than  military  fervice ; 
as  command  and  obedience  alternately,  are  the  belt  difcipline  for 
acquiring  temper  and  moderation.  Can  pride  and  infolence  be 
more  effeaually  ftemmed,  than  to  be  commanded  by  an  infe¬ 
rior  ? 

Still  upon  the  important  article  of  education.  Where  pleafure  is 
the  ruling  paftion  in  youth,  intereft  will  be  the  ruling  paftion  in 
age  :  the  felfilh  principle  is  the  foundation  of  both,  the  objeCt 
only  is  varied.  This  obfervation  is  fadly  verified  in  Britain  :  our 
young  men  of  rank,  loathing  an  irkfome  and  fatiguing  courfe  of 
education,  abandon  themfelves  to  pleafure.  Trace  thefe  very  men 
through  the  more  fedate  part  of  life,  and  they  will  be  found 
grafping  at  power  and  profit,  by  means  of  court-favour,  with  no 
regard  to  their  country,  and  with  very  little  regard  to  their 
friends.  The  education  propofed,  holding  up  a  temping  prize 
to  virtuous  ambition,  is  an  excellent  fence  againft  a  life  of  indo¬ 
lent  pleafure.  A  youth  of  fortune,  engaged  with  many  rivals  in 
a  train  of  public  feiwice,  acquires  a  habit  of  bufinefs ;  and  as  he 
is  conftantly  employ’d  for  the  public,  patriotifin  becomes  his  ru¬ 
ling  paftion  -  *  1 

The 


*  The  following  portrait  is  fketched  by  a  good'  hand,  (Madame  Pompadour)  ; 
and  if  it  have  any  refembhnce,  it  fets  our  plan  in  a  confpicuou  light.  The  French 
noblefle,  fays  that  lady,  fpending  their  lives  in  diffipation  and  idlenefs,  know  as 
little  of  politics  as  of  economy.  A  gentleman  hunts  all  his  life  in  the  country,  or 

perhaps 
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The  advantages  of  a  military  education,  fuch  as  that  propofed, 
are  not  yet  exhaufted  :  one  of  confiderable  importance  remains  to 
be  unfolded.  Under  regular  government  promoting  the  arts  of 
peace,  focial  intercourfe  refines,  and  fondnefs  for  company  increafes 
,jn  .proportion.  And  hence  it.  is,  that  the  capital  is  crouded  with 
every  perfon  who  can  afford  to  live  there.  A  man  of  fortune,  who 
has  no  tafte  but  for  a  city  life,  happens  to  be  fore  d  into  the  coun¬ 
try  by  bufinefs :  finding  bufinefs  and  the  country  equally  infipid, 
he  becomes  impatient,  and  returns  to  town,  with  a  difguff  at  e- 
very  rural  amufement.  In  France,  the  country  has  been  long  de¬ 
fected  :  fuch  fondnefs  for  fociety  prevails  there,  that  feldom  has 
the  King  occafion  to  inflia  a  greater  punilhment  on  a  man  of  fa¬ 
shion,  than  to  banilh  him  to  his  country-feat.  In  Britain  the 
fame  fondnefs  for  a  town-life  is  gaining  ground  daily.  A  ftran- 
ger  confidering  the  immenfe  fums  expended  in  England  upon 
country-feats,  would  conclude,  in  appearance  with  great  certain¬ 
ty,  that  the  Englilh  fpend  molt  pf  their  time  in  the  country. 
But  how  would  it  furprife  him  to  be  told,  not  only  that  people  of 
falhion  in  England  pafs  little  of  their  time  in  the  country,  but 
that  the  immenfe  fums  laid  out  upon  gardening  and  pleafure- 
■grounds,  are  the  effea  of  vanity  more  than  of  tafte  !  In  fa£t,  fuch 
cmbellifhments  are  beginning  to  wear  our  of  fafluon  ;  appetite  for 
fociety  leaving  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  rural  plealures. 


perhaps  comes  to  Paris  to  ruin  himfelf  with  an  opera-girl.  Thofe  who  arc  ambi¬ 
tious  to  be  of  the  miniftry,  have  feldom  any  merit,  if  it  be  not  in  caballing  and  in- 
trimie.  The  Ffench  nobleffe  have  courage,  but  without  any  genius  for  war,  the  fa¬ 
tigue  of  a  foidier’s  life  being  to  them  unfupportable.  The  King  has  been  reduced 
to  the  neceffity  of  employing  two  flrangers  for  the  fafety  of  his  crown :  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Counts  Saxe  and  Louendahl,  the  enemies  of  France  might  have  lai 

:£ege  to  Paris. 
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If  the  progrcfs  of  that  difeafe  can  be  flay’d,  the  only  means  is 
military  education.  In  youth  lading  imprefTions  are  made  '•  and 
men  of  fortune  who  take  to  the  army,  being  confined  moflly  to 
the  country  in  prime  of  life,  contract  a  liking  for  country  occu¬ 
pations  and  amufements  ;  which  withdraw  them  from  the  capi¬ 
tal,  and  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  mind,  no  lefs  than  of  the 
body. 

A  military  education  would  contribute  equally  to  moderation 
in  focial  enjoyments.  The  pomp,  ceremony,  and  expence,  ne- 
ceflary  to  thofe  who  adhere  to  a  court,  and  live  always  in  public, 
are  not  a  little  fatiguing  and  oppreflive.  Man  is  naturally  mode¬ 
rate  in  his  defire  of  enjoyment ;  and  it  requires  much  practice  to 
make  him  bear  excefs  without  fatiety  and  difgufl.  The  pain  of 
excefs,  prompts  men  of  opulence  to  pafs  fome  part  of  their  time 
in  a  fnug  retirement,  where  they  live  at  eafe,  free  from  pomp  and 
ceremony.  Here  is  a  retirement,  which  can  be  reached  without 
any  painful  circuit ;  a  port  of  fafety  and  of  peace,  to  which  we 
are  piloted  by  military  education,  avoiding  every  dangerous  rock, 
and  every  fatiguing  agitation. 

Reflecting  on  the  advantages  of  military  education  above  dif- 
play’d,  is  it  foolifh  to  think,  that  our  plan  might  produce  a  total 
alteration  of  manners  in  our  youth  of  birth  and  fortune  ?  The 
idlers,  the  game  fiefs,1  the  profligate,  compared  with  our  military 
men,  would  make  a  defpicable  figure:  lhame,  not  to.  talk  of  pride, 
would  compel  them  to  reform. 

How  conducive  to  good  government  might  the  propofed  plan 
be,  in  the  hands  of  a  virtuous  king,  fupported  by  a  public-faint¬ 
ed  miniftry  !  In  the  prefect  courle  of  advancement,  a  youth  of 
quality,  who  afpires  to  ferve  his  country  in  a  civil  employ  neat, 
has  nothing  to  rely  on  but  parliamentary  interefl.  Tne  military 
education  propofed,  would  afford  Jtiim.  opportunity  to  improve  his 
Yol.  II.  E  talents, 
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talents,  and  to  convince  tlic  world  of  Ills  merit.  Honour  and  ap- 
plaufe  thus  acquired,  would  intitle  him  to  demand  preferment  ; 
and  he  ought  to  be  employ’d,  not  only  as  deierving,  but  as  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  others.  Frequent  infcances  of  neglecting  men 
who  are  patronized  by  the  public,  might  perhaps  prove  dangei- 
ous  to  a  Britifh  minifter. 

If  I  have  not  all  this  while  been  dreaming,  here  are  difplay’d 
illuftrious  advantages  of  the  military  education  propofed.  Fond- 
nefs  for  the  fubjefl  excites  me  to  prolong  the  entertainment ;  and 
I  add  the  following  reflection,  on  the  education  of  fuch  men  as  are 
difpofed  to  ferve  in  a  public  ftation.  The  fciences  are  mutually 
connected  ;  and  a  man  cannot  be  perfect  in  any  one,  without  be¬ 
ing  in  fome  degree  acquainted  with  every  one.  The  fcience  of  po¬ 
litics,  in  particular,  being  not  a  little  intricate,  cannot  be  acqui¬ 
red  in  perie&ion  by  any  one  whole  ftudies  have  been  confined  to 
a  Angle  branch,  whether  relative  to  peace  or  to  war.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough  made  an  eminent  Agure  in  the  cabinet,  as  wed  as  in 
the  Aeld  ;  and  fuch  was  equally  the  illuftrious  Sully,  who  may 
ferve  as  a  model  to  all  minifters.  The  great  aim  in  modem  poli¬ 
tics  is,  to  fplit  government  into  the  greateft  number  poflible  of 
departments,  trufting  nothing  to  genius.  China  is  a  complete  mo¬ 
del  of  fuch  a  government.  National  affairs  are  there  fo  AmpliAed 
by  divifion,  as  to  require  fcarce  any  capacity  in  the  mandarines. 
Thefe  officers,  having  little  occaAon  for  activity,  either  of  mind 
or  of  body,  Ank  down  into  floth  and  fenfuality  :  motives  of  ambi¬ 
tion  or  of  fame  make  no  impreflion  :  they  have  not  even  fo  much 
delicacy  as  to  blufli  when  they  err  :  and  as  they  regard  no  pu- 
nifhment  but  what  touches  the  perfon  or  the  purfe,  it  is  not  un- 
ufual  to  fee  a  mandarine  beaten  with  many  ftripes,  fometimes  for 
,a  very  flight  tranfgreflion.  Let  arts  be  fubdivided  into  many 
parts ;  the  more  fubdivifions  the  better :  but  I  venture  to  pro¬ 
nounce,  that  no  man  ever  did,  nor  ever  will,  make  a  capital  A- 

gure 
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gure  in  the  government  of  a  Hate,  whether  as  a  judge,  a  general, 
or  a  minifter,  whole  education  is  rigidly  confined  to  one  fcience 

Senfible  am  I  that  the  foregoing  plan  is  in  feveral  refpe&s  im- 
perfeft;  but  if  it  be  found  at  bottom,  polifh  and  improvement 
are  eafy  operations.  My  capital  aim  has  been,  to  obviate  the  ob¬ 
jections  that  prefs  hard  againft  every  military  plan,  hitherto  em¬ 
braced  or  propofed.  A  handing  army  in  its  prefent  form,  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  liberty;  and  but  a  feeble  bulwark  againft  fuperior  force. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  nation  in  which  every  fubjeft  is  a  foldier, 
muft  not  indulge  any  hopes  of  becoming  powerful  by  manufac¬ 
tures  and  commerce  :  it  is  indeed  vigoroufly  defended,  but  is 
fcarce  worthy  of  being  defended.  The  golden  mean  of  rotation 
and  conftant  labour  in  a  handing  army,  would  difcipline  mul¬ 
titudes  for  peace  as  well  as  for  war.  And  a  nation  fo  defended 
would  be  invincible. 

*  Phocion  is  praifed  by  ancient  writers,  for  ftruggling  againft  an  abufe  that  had' 
crept  into  his  country  of  Attica,  that  of  making  war  and  politics  different  profef- 
aons.  In  imitation  of  Anilides  and  of  Pericles,  he  ftudied  both  equally. 


Public  Police  with  refpedt  to  the  Poor. 


AMong  thofe  nations  of  Europe  where  government  is  a  fcience, 
that  part  of  public  police  which  concerns  the  poor,  makes 
now  a  confiderable  branch  of  ftatute-law.  The  poor-laws  are  fo 
multiplied,  and  io  anxioufly  framed,  as  to  move  one  to  think,  that 
there  cannot  remain  a  fingle  perfon  wanting  bread.  It  is  however 
a  fad  truth,  that  the  difeafe  of  poverty,  inftead  of  being  eradica¬ 
ted,  has  become  more  and  more  inveterate.  England  in  particu¬ 
lar ’overflows  with  beggars,  tho’  in  no  other  country  are  the  indi¬ 
gent  fo  amply  provided  for.  Some  radical  defed  there  muff  be  in 
thefe  laws,  when,  after  endlefs  attempts  to  perfed  them,  they  all 
prove  abortive.  Every  writer,  diffatisfied  with  former  plans,  fails 
not  to  produce  one  of  his  own ;  which,  in  its  turn,  meets  with 

as  little  approbation  as  any  of  the  foregoing. 

The  frft  regulation  of  the  ftates  of  Elolland  concerning  the 
poor,  was  in  the  year  1614,  prohibiting  all  begging.  The  next 
was’ in  the  year  1649.  “  It  is  enaded,  That  every  town,  vil- 

“  lage,  or  parifh,  fhall  maintain  its  poor  out  of  the  income  of 
“  its  charitable  foundations  and  collections  ;  and  in  cafe  thefe 
“  means  fall  fhort,  the  magiftrates  Ihall  maintain  them  at  the 
general  expence  of  the  inhabitants,  as  can  moft  conveniently  be 
done  :  Provided  always,  that  the  poor  be  obliged  to  work  ei- 
ther  for  merchants,  farmers,  or  others,  for  reafonable  wages, 
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“  in  order  that  they  may,  as  far  as  poftible,  be  fupported  that 
“  way  ;  provided  alfo,  that  they  be  indulged  in  no  idlenefs  nor 
“  infolence.”  The  advice  or  inflruClion  here  given  to  magi- 
ftrates,  is  fenfible  ;  but  falls  fliort  greatly  of  what  may  be  termed 
a  law,  the  execution  of  which  can  be  enforc’d  in  a  court  of  ju- 
ftice. 

In  France,  the  precarious  charity  of  monafteries  proving  inef¬ 
fectual,  a  hofpital  was  eredled  in  the  city  of  Paris  anno  1656,  ha¬ 
ving  different  apartments  ;  one  for  the  innocent  poor,  one  for  put¬ 
ting  vagabonds  to  hard  labour,  one  for  foundlings,  and  one  for 
the  tick  and  maimed  ;  with  certain  funds  for  defraying  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  each,  which  produce  annually  much  about  the  fame  fum. 
In  imitation  of  Paris,  hofpitals  of  the  fame  kind  were  ereCled  in  e- 
very  great  town  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Englifli  began  more  early  to  think  of  their  poor  ;  and  in  a 
country  without  induflry,  the  neceflity  probably  arofe  more  ear¬ 
ly.  The  firfl  Englifli  ftatute  bears  date  in  the  year  1496,  direft- 
ing5  “  That  every  beggar  unable  to  work,  {hall  refort  to  the  hun- 
“  dred  where  he  laft  dwelt  or  was  born  ;  and  there  fhall  remain, 
“  upon  pain  of  being  fet  in  the  flocks  three  days  and  three  nights, 
“  with  only  bread  and  water,  and  then  fhall  be  put  out  of  town.” 
This  was  a  law  againft  vagrants,  for  the  fake  of  order.  There  was 
little  occafion,  at  that  period,  to  provide  for  the  innocent  poor  ; 
their  maintenance  being  a  burden  upon  monafteries.  But  mona- 
fleries  being  put  down  by  Henry  VIII.  there  was  a  ftatute,  2 2d 
year  of  his  reign,  cap.  12.  impowering  the  juftices  of  every  coun¬ 
ty,  to  grant  licences  to  poor  aged  and  impotent  perfons,  to  beg 
within  a  certain  diftricl  ;  thofe  who  beg  without  it,  to  be  whipt, 
or  fet  in  the  flocks.  In  the  firfl  year  of  Edward  VI.  cap.  3.  a  fta¬ 
tute  was  made  in  favour  of  impotent,  maimed,  and  aged  perfons, 
that  they  {hall  have  convenient  houfes  provided  for  them,  .in  the 
cities  or  towns  where  they  were  born,  or  where  they  refided  for 

three 
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three  years,  to  be  relieved  by  the  •willing  and  charitable  difpofitioii 
of  the  parifhioners.  By  2d  and  3d  Philip  and  Mary,  cap.  5.  the 
former  fiatutes  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  were  confirmed, 
of  gathering  weekly  relief  for  the  poor  by  charitable  colledlions. 
“  A  man  licenced  to  beg,  fhall  wear  a  badge  on  his  bread:  and 
il  back  openly.” 

>  , 

The  firll  compulfory  flatute  was  50  Elifab.  cap.  3.  empower¬ 
ing  jufiices  of  peace  to  raife  a  weekly  fum  for  the  poor,  by  taxing 
fuch  perfons  as  obftinately  refufe  to  contribute,  after  repeated  ad¬ 
monitions  from  the  pulpit.  In  the  next  ftatute,  14°  Elifab. 
cap.  5.  a  bolder  ftep  was  made,  empowering  jufiices  to  tax  the  in- 
habitants  of  every  parifh,  in  a  weekly  fum  for  their  poor.  And 
taxations  for  the  poor  being  now  in  fome  degree  familiar,  the  re-, 
markable  fiatutes,  39°  Elifab.  cap.  3.  and  43°  Elifab.  cap.  2.  were 
enadled,  which  make  the  ground-work  of  all  the  fubfequent 
fiatutes  concerning  the  poor.  By  thefe  fiatutes,  certain  houfe- 
holders,  named  by  the  jufiices,  are,  in  conjunction  with  the 
church- Wardens,  appointed  overfeers  for  the  poor ;  and  thefe  o- 
verfeers,  with  confent  of  two  jufiices,  are  empowered  to  tax  the 
parifh  in  what  fums  they  think  proper,  for  maintaining  the  poor. 

Among  a' people  fo  tenacious  of  liberty  as  the  Englifh  are,  and. 
fo  impatient  of  opprdfion,  is  it  not  furprifing,  to  find  a  laW;  that, . 
without  ceremony,  fubjedls  individuals  to  the  arbitrary  will  of 
men,  who  feldom  either  by  birth  or  education  deferve  that  im¬ 
portant  truft  ;  and  without  even  providing  any  effedtiial  check  a- 
gainft  embezzlement .?  At  prefeht,  a  Britifh  parliament  would  re- 
iedl  with  fcorn  fuch  an  abfurd  plan;  and  yet,  being  familiarized 
to  it,  they  never  ferioufly  have  attempted  a  repeal.  We  have  been 
always  on  the  watch  to  prevent  the  fovereign’s  encroachments,, 
efpecially  with  regard  to  taxes  :  but  as  parifh- officers  are  low  per¬ 
fons  who  infpire  no  dread,  we  fubmit  to  have  our  pockets  pick’d 
by  them,  almoft  without  repining.  There  is  provided,  it  is  true, 
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an  appeal  to  die  general  feffions  for  redreffmg  inequalities  in  tax¬ 
ing  the  pariflfioners  :  but  it  is  no  effectual  remedy  ;  artful  over* 
feers  will  not  over-rate  any  man  fo  gro.fsly  as  to  make  it  his  inte- 
reft  to  complain,  confidering  that  thefe  overfeers  have  the  poor’s 
money  to  defend  themfelves  with.  Nor  will  the  general  feffions 
readily  Men  to  a  complaint,  that  cannot  be  verified  but  with 
much  time  and  trouble.  If  the  appeal  have  any  effedt,  it  will  make 
a  ftill  greater  inequality,  by  relieving  men  of  figure  at  the  expence 
of  their  inferiors  ;  who  muff  fubmit,  having  little  intereft  to  ob¬ 
tain  redrefs. 

The  Englifh  plan,  befide  being  oppreflive,  is  grolsly  unjuft.  If 
it  fhould  be  reported  of  fome  diffant  nation,  that  the  burden  of 
maintaining  the  idle  and  profligate,  is  laid  upon  the  frugal  and 
induftrious,  who  work  hard  for  a  maintenance  to  themfelves  ; 
what  would  one  think  of  fuch  a  nation  ?  Yet  this  is  literally  the 
cafe  of  England.  1  fay  more  :  the  plan  is  not  only  oppreflive  and 
unjuft,  but  miferably  defective  in  the  checking  of  maladminiftra- 
tion.  In  fluff,  great  fums  are  levied  beyond  what  the  poor  re¬ 
ceive  :  it  requires  briguing  to  be  named  a  church-warden  :  the 
nomination,  in  London  efpecially,  gives  him  credit  at  once  ;  and 
however  meagre  at  the  commencement  of  his  office,  he  is  round 
and  plump  before  it  ends.  To  wax  fat  and  rich  by  robbing  the 
poor  1  Let  us  turn  our  eyes  from  a  feene  fo  horrid  *. 

*  In  the  parifh  of  St  George,  Hanover  Square,  a  great  reform  was  made  fome 
years  ago.  Inhabitants  of  figure,  not  excepting  men  of  the  higheft  rank,  take  it 
in  turn  to  be  church-wardens  ;  which  has  reduced  the  poor-rates  in  that  paiilh  to 
a  trifle.  But  people,  after  acquiring  a  name,  foon  tire  of  drudging  for  others. 
The  drudgery  will  be  left  to  low  people  as  formerly,  and  the  tax  will  again  rife  as 
high  in  that  parifh'  as  in  others.  The  poor-rates,  in  Dr  Davenant’s  tune,  were 
about  L.  700,000  yearly  :  At  prefent  they  amount  to  between  two  and  three 

millions. 
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Inequality  in  taxing,  and  Embezzlement  of  the  money  levied, 
which  are  notorious,  poifon  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  and  im- 
prefs  them  with  a  notion,  that  all  taxes  raided  by  public  authority 
are  ill  managed. 

Thefe  evils  are  great,  and  yet  are  but  flight  compared  with 
what  follow.  As  the  number  of  poor  in  England,  as  well  as  the 
expence  of  maintenance,  are  increasing  daily,  proprietors  of  land, 
in  order  to  be  relieved  of  a  burden  fo  grievous,  drive  the  poor  out 
of  the  parifh,  and  prevent  all  perfons  from  fettling  in  it  who  are 
likely  to  become  a  burden  :  cottages  are  demolifhed,  and  marriage 
obftruCted.  Influenced  by  the  prefent  evil,  they  look  not  forward 
to  depopulation,  nor  to  the  downfall  of  hufbandry  and  manufac¬ 
tures  by  Scarcity  of  hands.  Every  parifh  is  in  a  date  of  war  with 
every  other  parifh,  concerning  pauper  Settlements  and  removals. 

The  price  of  labour  is  generally  the  fame  in  the  different  fliires 
of  Scotland,  and  in  the  different  parifhes.  A.  few  exceptions  are 
occafioned  by  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  town,  or  by  Some  ex¬ 
tend  ve  manufacture  that  requires  many  hands.  In  Scotland,  the 
price  of  labour  refembles  water,  which  always  levels  itfelf :  if 
high  in  any  one  corner,  an  influx  of  hands  brings  it  down.  The 
price  of  labour  varies  in  every  parifh  of  England.  A  labourer 
who  has  gain’d  a  Settlement  in  a  parifh,  on  which  he  depends  for 
bread  when  he  inclines  to  be  idle,  dares  not  remove  to  another 
parifh  where  wages  are  higher,  fearing  to  be  cut  out  of  a  Settle¬ 
ment  .altogether.  England  is  in  the  fame  condition  with  refpeCV 
to  labour,  that  France  lately  was  with  refpeCt  to  corn  ;  which, 
however  plentiful  in  one  province,  could  not  be  exported  to  Sup¬ 
ply  the  wants  of  another.  The  pernicious  effeCls  of  the  latter  with 
refpeCt  to  food,  are  not  more  obvious,  than  of  the  former  with 
refpeCt  to  manufactures. 

Englifh  manufactures  labour  under  a  flill  greater  hardlhip  than 
inequality  of  wages.  In  a  country  where  there  is  no  fund  for  the 
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poor  but  wliat  nature  provides,  the  labourer  mud  be  fatisfiecl 
with  fuch  wages  as  are  cuftomary  :  he  has  no  refource  ;  for  pity 
is  not  moved  by  idlenefs.  In  England,  the  labourers  command 
the  market :  if  not  fatisfied  with  cuftomhry  wages,  they  have  an 
excellent  refource  ;  which  is,  to  abandon  work  altogether,  and  to 
put  themfelves  on  the  parilh.  Labour  is  much  cheaper  in  France 
than  in  England  :  1  have  heard  feveral  plaulible  reafons  ;  but  in 
my  opinion,  the  difference  arifes  from  the  poor-laws.  In  England, 
every  man  is  entitled  to  be  idle  ;  and  every  idler  is  entitled  to  a 
maintenance.  In  France,  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  poor,  yield 
the  fame  fum  annually :  that  fum  is  always  preoccupied ;  and  France, 
with  refpeCt  to  all  but  thofe  on  the  lift,  approaches  to  the  ftate  of 
a  nation  that  has  no  fund  provided  by  law  for  the  poor. 

Depopulation,  inequality  in  the  price  of  labour,  and  extrava¬ 
gant  wages,  are  deplorable  evils.  But  the  Englifh  poor-laws  are 
productive  of  evils  ftill  more  deplorable  :  they  are  fubverftve  both 
of  morality  and  'induftry.  This  is  a  heavy  charge,  but  no  lefs 
true  than  heavy.  Fear  of  want  is  the  only  effectual  motive  to  in¬ 
duftry  with  the  labouring  poor  :  remove  that  fear,  and  they  ceafe 
to  be  induftrious.  The  ruling  paftion  of  thofe  who  live  by  bodily 
labour,  is  to  fave  a  pittance  for  their  children,  and  for  fupporting 
themfelves  in  old  age  :  {Emulated  by  defire  of  accomplifhing  thefe 
ends,  they  are  frugal  and  induftrious  ;  and  the  profpeCt  of  fuccefs 
is  to  them  a  continual  feaft.  Now  what  worfe  can  malice  invent 
againft  fuch  a  man,  under  colour  of  friendlhip,  than  to  fecure 
bread  to  him  and  his  children  whenever  he  takes  a  difiike  to  work; 
which  effeClually  deadens  his  foie  ambition,  and  with  it  his  honeft 
induftry  ?  Relying  on  the  certainty  of  a  provifion  againft  want, 
he  relaxes  gradually  till  he  fink  into  idlenefs  :  idlenefs  leads  to 
profligacy  :  profligacy  begets  difeafes  :  and  the  wretch  becomes 
an  objeCt  of  public  charity  before  he  has  run  half  his  courfe. 
-Such  are  the  genuine  efteCts  of  the  Englifh  tax  for  the  poor,  un- 
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der  a  miftaken  notion  of  charity.  There  never  was  known  in  any 
country,  a  fcheme  for  the  poor  more  contradictory  to  found  po¬ 
licy.  Might  it  not  have  been  forefeen,  that  to  a  groveling  crea¬ 
ture,  who  has  no  fenfe  of  honour,  and  fcarce  any  of  fhame*  the 
certainty  of  maintenance  would  prove  an  irrefiftible  temptation  to 
idlenefs  and  debauchery  ?  The  poor-houfe  at  Lyons  contained  o- 
riginally  but  forty  beds,  of  which  twenty  only  were  occupied; 
The  eight  hundred  beds  it  contains  at  prefent,  are  not  fufficient 
for  the  poor  who  demand  admittance.  A  premium  is  not  more 
fuccefsful  in  any  cafe,  than  where  it  is  given  to  promote  idlenefs; 
A  houfe  for  the  poor  was  erected  in  a  French  village,  the  revenue 
of  which,  by  economy,  became  confiderable;  Upon  a  reprefen- 
tation  by  the  curate  of  the  parifh,  that  more  beds  were  neceffary, 
the  proprietor  undertook  the  management..  He  fold  the  houfe, 
with  the  furniture  ;  and  to  every  proper  object  of  charity,  he  or¬ 
dered  a  moderate  proportion  of  bread  and  beef.  The  poor  and 
lick  were  more  comfortably  lodged  at  home,  than  formerly  in  the 
poor-houfe.  And  by  that  plan  of  management,  the  parifh-poor 
decreafed,  inftead  of  increafmg,  as  at  Lyons.  How  few  Englifh 
manufacturers  labour  the  whole  week,  if  the  work  of  four  or  five 
days  afford  them  maintenance  ?  Is  not  this  a  demonflration* 
that  the  malady  of  idlenefs  is  widely  fpred  ?  In  Briflol,  the  pa¬ 
rifh-poor  twenty  years  ago  did  not  exceed  four  thoufand  :  at  pre¬ 
fent,  they  amount  to  more  than  ten  thoufand.  But  as  a  malady, 
when  left  to  itfelf,  commonly  effectuates  its  own  cure  ;  fo  it  will 
happen  in  this  cafe :  when,  by  prevailing  idlenefs,  every  one 
without  fhame  claims  parifh- charity,  the  burden  will  become  in¬ 
tolerable,  and  the  poor  will  be  left  to  their  fhifts. 

The  immoral  effects  of  public  charity  are  not  confined  to  thofe 
who  depend  on  it,  but  extend  to  their  children.  The  conflant' 
anxiety  of  a  labouring  man  to  provide  for  his  children,  endears 
them  to  him.  Being  relieved  of  that  anxiety  by  the  tax  for  the 
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poor,  his  affection  cools  gradually,  and  he  turns  at  lad  perfedlly 
indifFerent  about  them.  Their  independence,  on  the  other  hand, 
weans  them  from  their  duty  to  him.  And  thus,  affection  between 
parent  and  child,  which  is  the  corner-done  of  fociety,  is  in  a 
great  meafure  obliterated  among  the  labouring  poor.  In  a  plan 
publifhed  by  the  Earl  of  Hilfborough,  there  is  an  article,  obli¬ 
ging  parents  to  maintain  their  indigent  children,  and  children  to 
maintain  their  indigent  parents.  Natural  affetdion  mull  indeed 
be  at  a  low  ebb,  where  fuch  a  regulation  is  neceffary :  but  it  is  ne- 
celfary,  at  lead:  in  London,  where  it  is  common  to  fee  men  in  good 
bufmefs  negletding  their  aged  and  difeafed  parents,  for  no  better 
reafon,  than  that  the  parifh  is  bound  to  find  them  bread :  Proh 
tempora ,  proh  viores  ! 

The  immoral  effetds  of  public  charity  fpread  flill  wider.  It  fails 
not  to  extinguifli  the  virtue  of  charity  among  the  rich  ;  who  never 
think  of  giving  charity,  when  the  public  undertakes  for  all.  In 
a  fcheme  publifhed  by  Mr  Hay,  one  article  is,  to  raife  a  flock  for 
the  poor  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  to  make  up  the  defi¬ 
ciency  by  a  parifh- tax.  Will  individuals  ever  contribute,  when  it 
is  not  to  relieve  the  poor,  but  to  relieve  the  parifh  ?  Every  hofpi- 
tal  has  a  poor-box,  which  feldom  produces  any  thing  *.  The 
great  comfort  of  fociety  is  afliftance  in  time  of  need  ;  and  its  firm¬ 
ed  cement  is,  the  bedowing  and  receiving  kindly  offices,  efpe- 
cially  in  didrefs.  Now  to  unhinge  or  fufpend  the  exercife  of  cha¬ 
rity,  by  rendering  it  unneceffiiry,  relaxes  every  focial  virtue,  by 
fupplanting  the  chief  of  them.  The  confequence  is  difinal :  ex¬ 
ercife  of  benevolence  to  the  didreffed  is  our  fured  guard  againd 


*  One  exception  I  am  fond  to  mention.  The  poor-box  of  the  Edinburgh  in¬ 
firmary  was  neglected  two  or  three  years,  little  being  expected  from  it.  When  o- 
pened,  L.  74  was  found  in  it  ;  befidea  few  fhillings  and  halfpence,  contributed  pro¬ 
bably  by  the  lower  fort,  who  were  afhamed  to  give  their  mite  publicly. 
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the  encroachments  of  felffihnefs  :  if  that  guard  be  withdrawn,  fel- 
fifhnefs  will  prevail,  and  become  the  ruling  paffion.  In  fadt,  the 
tax  for  the  poor  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  growth  of  that 
groveling  paffion,  fo  confpicuous  at  prefent  in  England. 

Engliffi  authors  who  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  poor,  make- 
heavy  complaints  of  decaying  charity,  and  increaiing  poverty  : 
never  once  dreaming,  that  thefe  are  the  genuine  effects  of  a 
legal  provffion  for  the  poor  ;  which  on  the  one  hand  eradicates 
the  virtue  of  charity,  and  on  the  other  is  a  violent  temptation 
to  idlenefs.  Wonderfully  ill  contrived  muff  the  Engliffi  charity- 
laws  be,  when  their  confequences  are  to  fap  the  foundation  of  vo¬ 
luntary  charity  ;  to  deprive  the  labouring  poor  of  their  chief  com¬ 
fort,  that  of  providing  for  themfelves  and  children  ;  to  relax  mu¬ 
tual  affection  between  parent  and  child  ;  and  to  reward,  inftead 
of  puniiliing,  idlenefs  and  vice.  Confider  whether  a  legal  provi- 
ffon  for  the  poor,  be  fufficient  to  atone  for  fo  many  evils. 

No  man  had  better  opportunity  than  Fielding  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  ftate  of  the  poor  :  let  us  liften  to  him.  w  That  the  poor 
are  a  very  great  burden,  and  even  a  nuifance  to  the  kingdom* 
44  that  the  laws  for  relieving  their  diftreffes,  and  reftraining  their 
44  vices,  have  not  anfwered  ;  and  that  they  are  at  prefent  very  ill 
44  provided  for,  and  much  worfe  governed,  are  truths  which  e- 
“  very  one  will  acknowledge.  Every  perfon  who  hath  property, 
“  muff  feel  the  weight  of  the  tax  that  is  levied  for  the  poor  ;  and 
“  every  perfon  of  underftanding,  muff  fee  howr  abfurdly  it  is  ap- 
“  plied.  So  ufelefs  indeed  is  this  heavy  tax,  and  fo  wretched  its  dif- 
“  pofition,  that  it  is  a  queftion,  wTh ether  the  poor  or  rich  are  adtu- 
“  ally  more  diffatisfied,  fince  the  plunder  of  the  one  ferves  fo  little 
“  to  the  real  advantage  of  the  other  :  for  while  a  million  yearly  is. 
“  raifed  among  the  rich,  many  of  the  poor  are  ftarved ;  many  more 
«  languifh  in  want  and  mifery  ;  of  the  reft,  numbers  are  found 
u  begging  or  pilfering  in  the  ftreets  to-day,  and  to-morrow  are 
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“  locked  up  in  gaols  and  Bridewells.  If  we  were  to  make  a  pro- 
“  grefs  through  the  outikirts  of  the  metropolis,  and  look  into  the 
“  habitations  of  the  poor,  we  fhould  there  behold  fuch  pictures 
“  of  human  mifery,  as  muft  move  the  companion  of  every  heart 
“  that  deferves  the  name  of  human.  What  indeed  muft  be  his 
“  compofition,  who  could  fee  whole  families  in  want  of  every 
“  neceffary  of  life,  oppreffed  with  hunger,  cold,  nakednefs, 

“  and  filth  ;  and  with  difeafes,  the  certain  confequence  of  all 
“  thefe  1  The  fufferings  indeed  of  the  poor  are  lefs  known  than 
“  their  mifdeeds  ;  and  therefore  we  are  lefs.  apt  to  pity  them. 

“  They  ftarve,  and  freeze,  and  rot,  among  themfelves  ;  but  they 
“  beg,  and  ileal,  and  rob,  among  their  betters.  There  is  not  a 

parifh  in  the  liberty  of  Weftminfter,  which  doth  not  raife 
“  thoufands  annually  for  the  poor  ;  and  there  is  not  a  ftreet  in 
“  that  liberty,  which  doth  not  fwarm  all  day  with  beggais,  and 
“  all  night  with  thieves.” 

There  is  not  a  Angle  beggar  to  be  feen  in  Penfylvania.  Luxury 
and  idlenefs  have  got  no  footing  in  that  happy  country  ;  and 
thofe  who  fuffer  by  misfortune,  have  their  maintenance  out  of  tae 
public  treafury.  But  luxury  and  idlenefs  cannot  for  ever  be  ex¬ 
cluded  ;  and  when  they  take  place,  this  regulation  will  be  as  per¬ 
nicious  in  Penfylvania,  as  the  poor-rates  are  in  Britain. 

Of  the  many  propofals  that  have  been  publifhed  for  reforming 
the  poor-laws,  not  one  has  pierced  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  None 
of  the  authors  entertain  the  {lighted  doubt,  of  a  legal  provifion 
being  neceffary,  tho’  all  our  diftreffes  arife  evidently  from  that 
very  caufe.  Travellers  complain,  of  being  infefted  with  an  end- 
lefs  number  of  beggars  in  every  Englifh  town  ;  a  very  different 
fcene  from  what  they  meet  with  in  Holland  or  Switzerland.  How 
would  it  furprife  them  to  be  told,  that  this  proceeds  from  an  o- 
verdow  of  charity  in  the  good  people  of  England  ! 

Few  inftitutions  are  more  ticklifh  than  thofe  of  charity.  In  Lon¬ 
don.,. 
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don,  common  proflitutes  are  treated  with  lingular  humanity :  a 
hofpital  for  them  when  pregnant,  difburdens  them  of  their  load, 
and  nurfes  them  till  they  be  again  fit  for  bufmefs  :  another  hofpi¬ 
tal  cures  them  of  the  venereal  difeafe :  and  a  third  receives  them 
with  open  arms,  when,  inflead  of  defire,  they  become  objects  of 
averfion.  Would  not  one  imagine,  that  thefe  hofpitals  have  been 
eredted  for  encouraging  proflitution  ?  They  undoubtedly  have 
that  effect,  tho  far  from  being  intended.  Mr  Stirling,  fuperin- 
tendant  of  the  Edinburgh  poor-houfe,  deferves  to  be  kept  in  per¬ 
petual  remembrance,  for  a  fcheme  he  contrived  to  reform  com¬ 
mon  proflitutes.  A  number  of  them  were  confined  in  a  houfe  of 
collection,  on  a  daily  allowance  of  threepence  ;  and  even  part  of 
that  Email  pittance  was  embezzled  by  the  fervants  of  the  houfe. 
Pinching  hunger  did  not  reform  their  manners  j  for  being  abfo- 
lutely  idle,  they  encouraged  each  other  in  vice,  waiting  impa¬ 
tiently  for  the  hour  of  deliverance.  Mr  Stirling,  with  confent  of 
the  magiflrates,  removed  them  to  a  clean  houfe ;  and  inflead  of 
money,  which  is  apt  to  be  fquandered,  appointed  for  each  a  pound 
of  oat-meal  daily,  with  fait,  water,  and  fire  for  cooking.  Relie¬ 
ved  now  from  diflrefs,  they  longed  for  comfort :  what  would  they 
not  give  for  milk  or  ale  ?  Work,  fays  he,  will  procure  you 
plenty.  To  fome  who  offered  to  fpin,  he  gave  flax  and  wheels, 
engafcPng>  t0  pay  them  half  the  price  of  their  yarn,  retaining  the 
other  half  for  the  materials  furnifhed.  The  fpinners  earned  about 
nine  pence  weekly,  a  comfortable  addition  to  what  they  had  be¬ 
fore.  The  reft  undertook  to  fpin,  one  after  another ;  and  before 
the  end  of  the  firft  quarter,  they  were  all  of  them  intent  upon 
work.  It  was  a  branch  of  his  plan,  to  fet  free  fuch  as  merited 
that  favour ;  and  fome  of  them  appeared  fo  thoroughly  reformed, 
as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  a  relapfe. 

The  ingenious  author  of  The  T ohce  oj'  France^  who  wrote  in  the 
year  1753,  obferves,  that  notwithflanding  the  plentiful  provifion 
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for  the  poor  in  that  kingdom,  mentioned  above,  there  was  a  ge¬ 
neral  complaint,  of  the  increafe  of  beggars  and  vagrants  ;  and 
adds,  that  the  French  political  writers,  diffatisfied  with  their  own 
plan,  had  prefented  feveral  memorials  to  the  miniftry,  propofing 
to  adopt  the  Englifh  parochial  affeffments,  as  greatly  preferable. 
This  is  a  curious  faCt ;  for  at  the  very  fame  time  people  in  Lon¬ 
don,  no  lefs  diffatisfied  with  thefe  affeffments,  were  writing 
pamphlets  in  praife  of  the  French  hofpitals.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  no  plan  hitherto  invented  has  given  fatisfaCtion.  Whether 
an  unexceptionable  plan  is  at  all  poflible,  feems  extremely  doubt¬ 
ful. 

•In  every  plan  for  the  poor  that  I  have  feen,  workhoufes  make* 
one  article  ;  to  provide  work  for  thofe  who  are  willing,  and  to 
make  thofe  work  who  are  unwilling.  With  refpeCt  to  the  former, 
men  need  never  be  idle  in  England  for  want  of  employment ;  and 
they  always  fucceed  the  beft  at  the  employment  they  chufe  for 
themfelves.  With  refpeCt  to  the  latter,  punifhment  will  not  com¬ 
pel  a  man  to  labour  ferioufly  :  he  may  affume  the  appearance, 
but  will  make  no  progrefs  ;  and  the  pretext  of  ficknefs  or  weak- 
nefs  is  ever  at  hand  for  an  excufe.  The  only  compulfion  to  make 
a  man  work  ferioufly,  is  fear  of  want. 

A  hofpital  for  the  fick,  for  the  wounded,  and  for  the  maimed, 
is  an  excellent  eftablifhment ;  being  productive  of  good,  without 
doing  any  harm.  Such  a  hofpital  fhould  depend  partly  on  vo¬ 
luntary  charity  ;  to  procure  which  a  general  conviction  of  its  be¬ 
ing  well  managed,  is  neceflary.  Hofpitals  that  have  a  fufficient 
fund  of  their  own,  and  that  have  no  dependence  on  the  good 
will  of  others,  are  commonly  ill  managed. 

Lies  there  any  objection  againft  a  workhoufe,  for  training  to  la¬ 
bour  deftitute  orphans,  and  begging  children  ?  It  is  an  article  in 
Mr  Hay’s  plan,  that  the  workhoufe  fhould  relieve  poor  families  of 
all  their  children  above  three.  This  has  an  enticing  appearance, 
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but  is  unfound  at  bottom.  Children  require  the  tendernefs  of  a  mo¬ 
ther,  during  the  period  of  infantine  difeafes  ;  and  even  after  that 
period,  they  are  far  from  being  fafe  in  the  hands  of  mercenaries, 
who  ffudy  nothing  but  their  own  eafe  and  intereft.  Would  it  not 
be  better,  to  diftribute  fmall  fums  from  time  to  time  among  poor 
families  overburdened  with  children,  fo  as  to  relieve  them  from  fa¬ 
mine,  not  from  labour  ?  And  with  refpeCl  to  orphans  and  begging, 
children,  I  incline  to  think,  that  it  would  be  a  more  falutary  mea- 
fure,  to  encourage  mechanicks,  manufacturers,  and  farmers  a- 
bove  all,  to  educate  fuch  children.  A  premium  for  each,  the 
half  in  hand,  and  the  other  half  when  they  can  work  for  them- 
felves,  would  be  a  proper  encouragement.  The  bell-regulated  or- 
phan-hofpital  Earn  acquainted  with,  is  that  of  Edinburgh.  Or¬ 
phans  are  taken  in  from  every  corner,  provided  only  they  be  not 
under  the  age  of  feven,  nor  above  that  of  twelve  :  under  feven, 
they  are  too  tender  for  a  hofpital ;  above  twelve,  their  relations 
can  find  employment  for  them.  Befide  the  being  taught  to  read 
and  write,  they  are  carefully  inftrudted  in  fome  art,  that  may  af¬ 
ford  them  comfortable  fubfiltence. 

No  man  ever  called  in  queftion  the  utility  of  the  marine  focie- 
ty  ;  which  will  refleCt  honour  on  the  members  as  long  as  we 
have  a  navy  to  proteCt  us  :  they  deferve  a  rank  above  that  of  gar¬ 
tered  knights.  That  inftitution  is  the  nobleft  exertion  of  charity 
and  patriotifm,  that  ever  was  known  in  any  country. 

A  fort  of  hofpital  for  fervants  who  for  twenty  years  have  faith¬ 
fully  adhered  to  the  fame  mafter,  would  be  much  to  my  tafte  ; 
with  a  few  adjoining  acres  for  a  kitchen-garden.  The  fund  for 
purchafmg,  building,  and  maintenance,  mufl  be  raifed  by  con¬ 
tribution  ;  and  none  but  the  contributors  Ihould  be  entitled  to  of¬ 
fer  fervants  to  the  houfe.  By  fuch  encouragement,  a  malady 
would  be  remedied,  that  of  wandering  from  mailer  to  mailer  for 
better  wages,  or  eafier  fervice,  which  feidom  fails  to  corrupt  fer¬ 
vants. 
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vants.  I  hey  ought  to  be  comfortably  provided  for,  adding  to 
the  allowance  of  the  houfe  what  pot-herbs  are  raifed  by  their  own 
labour.  A  number  of  virtuous  men  thus  affociated,  would  end 
their  days  in  comfort ;  and  the  profped  of  attaining  a  fettlement 
fo  agreeable,  would  form  excellent  fer vants.  How  advantageous 
would  fuch  a  hofpital  prove  to  hufbandry  in  particular ! 

Of  all  the  mifchiefs  that  have  been  engendered  by  over-anxiety 
about  the  poor,  none  have  proved  more  fatal  than  foundling-ho- 
fpitals.  They  tend  to  cool  affedion  for  children,  flill  more  effec¬ 
tually  than  the  Enghfh  parifli-charity.  At  every  occafional  pinch 
for  food,  away  goes  a  child  to  the  hofpital ;  and  parental  affec¬ 
tion  among  the  lower  fort  turns  fo  languid,  that  many  who  are 
in  no  pinch,  relieve  themfelves  of  trouble  by  the  fame  means. 
It  is  affirmed,  that  of  the  children  born  annually  in  Paris,  about 
a  third  part  are  fent  to  the  foundling-hofpital.  The  Paris  alma¬ 
nack  for  the  year  1768,  mentions,  that  there  were  baptized  18,^76 
infants,  of  whom  the  foundling-hofpital  received  6025.  The 
proportion  originally  was  much  lefs  ;  but  vice  creeps  on  with  a  fwift 
pace.  How  enormous  mu  ft  be  the  degeneracy  of  the  Parifan 
populace,  and  their  want  of  parental  affedion  ! 

Let  us  next  turn  to  infants  ffiut  up  in  this  hofpital.  Of  all  a- 
nimals,  infants  of  the  human  race  are  the  weakefl :  they  require 
a  mother’s  affedion  to  guard  them  againft  numberlefs  difeafes 
and  accidents  ;  a  wife  appointment  of  Providence  to  conned  pa¬ 
rents  and  children  in  the  ftrideft  union.  In  a  foundling-hofpi¬ 
tal,  there  is  no  fond  mother  to  watch  over  her  tender  babe ;  and 
the  hireling  nurfe  has  no  fondnefs  but  for  her  own  little  profit. 
Need  we  any  other  caufe  for  the  deftrudion  of  infants  in  a  found¬ 
ling-hofpital,  much  greater  in  proportion  than  of  thofe  under  the 
care  of  a  mother  ?  And  yet  there  is  another  caufe  equally  po¬ 
tent,  which  is  corrupted  air.  What  Hanway  obferves  upon  pa¬ 
ri  fh-workhoufes,  is  equally  applicable  to  a  foundling-hofpital. 
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“  To  attempt,”  fays  he,  “  to  nourifh  an  infant  in  a  worklioufe, 
u  where  a  number  of  nurfes  are  congregated  into  one  room,  and 
u  confequently  the  air  become  putrid,  I  will  pronounce,  from  in- 
“  timate  knowledge  of  the  fubjeCl,  to  be  but  a  fmall  remove 
4 4  from  daughter;  for  the  child  mujl  die.”  Down  then  with  found- 
ling-hofpitals,  more  noxious  than  peftilence  or  famine.  An  in¬ 
fant  expofed  at  the  door  of  a  dwelling-houfe,  mult  be  taken  up  : 
but  in  that  cafe,  which  feldom  happens,  the  infant  has  a  better 
chance  for  life  with  a  hired  nurfe  than  in  a  hofpital ;  and  a  chance 
perhaps  little  worfe,  bad  as  it  is,  than  with  an  unnatural  mo- 
tner.  I  approve  not  indeed  of  a  quarterly  payment  to  fuch  a 
nurfe  :  would  it  not  do  better  to  furnilh  her  bare  maintenance 
for  three  years  ;  and  if  the  child  be  alive  at  that  time,  to  give  her 
a  ha-ndfome  addition  ? 

A  houfe  of  correction  is  necelfary  for  good  order  ;  but  belongs 
not  to  the  prefent  eflay,  which  concerns  maintenance  of  the  poor, 
not  puqifhment  of  vagrants.  I  {hall  only  by  the  way  borrow  a 
thought  from  Fielding,  that  failing  is  the  proper  punifhment  of 
profligacy,  not  any  punifhment  that  is  attended  with  fliame.  Pu¬ 
nifhment,  he  obferves,  that  deprives  a  man  of  all  fenfe  of  honour, 
never  will  contribute  to  make  him  virtuous. 

Charity -fchools  might  have  been  proper,  when  few  could  read, 
and  fewer  write ;  but  thefe  arts  are  now  fo  common,  that  in  molt 
families  children  may  be  taught  to  read  at  home,  and  to  write  in 
a-  private  fchool  at  little  expence.  Charity- fchools  at  prefent  are 
more  hurtful  than  beneficial :  young  perfons  who  continue  there 
fo  long  as  to  read  and  write  fluently,  become  too  delicate  for  hard 
labour,  and  too  proud  for  ordinary  labour.  Knowledge  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  acquifition  to  the  labouring  poor  i  tne  moie  of  it  that  is 
poflefled  by  a  fhepherd,  a  ploughman,  or  any  drudge,  the  lefs  fit¬ 
ted  is  he  to  labour  with  content.  The  only  plaufible  argument  for 
a  charity- fchool,  is,  “  That  children  of  the  labouring  poor  are 
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“  tan glit  there  the  principles  of  religion  and  of  morality,  which  they 
“  cannot  acquire  at  home.”  Ine  argument  would  be  invincible, 
if  without  education  we  could  have  no  knowledge  of  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples.  But  Providence  has  not  left  man  in  a  (late  fo  imperfed  : 
the  principles  of  theology  and  of  morality  are  (lamped  on  his 
heart ;  and  none  can  be  ignorant  of  them,  who  attend  to  their 
own  perceptions.  Education  is  indeed  of  ufe  to  ripen  fuch 
perceptions  ;  and  it  is  of  lingular  ufe  to  thole  who  have  time 
for  reading  and  thinking  :  but  education  in  a  charity- fchool  is  fo 
flight,  as  to  render  it  doubtful,  whether  it  be  not  more  hurtful 
by  foltering  lazinefs,  than  advantageous  by  conveying  infir  uction* 
The  natural  impreflions  of  religion  and  morality,  if  not  obfcured 
by  vitious  habits,  are  fufflcient  for  good  conduct :  preferve  a  man 
from  vice  by  conftant  labour,  and  he  will  not  be  deficient  in  his 
duty  either  to  God  or  to  man.  Heliod,  an  ancient  and  refpectable 
poet,  fays,  that  God  hath  placed  labour  as  a  guard  to  virtue.  More 
integrity  accordingly  will  be  found  among  a  number  of  indu- 
ilrious  poor  taken  at  random,  than  among  the  fame  number  in 
any  other  clafs. 

I  heartily  approve  every  regulation  that  tends  to  prevent  idle— 
nefs.  Chief  Jullice  Hale  fays,  “  That  prevention  of  poverty  and 
“  idlenefs  would  do  more  good  than  all  the  gibbets,  whipping- 
“  polls,  and  gaols  in  the  kingdom.”  In  that  view,  gaming- 
houfes  ought  to  be  heavily  taxed,  as  well  as  horfe-racing,  cock- 
fighting,  and  all  meetings  that  encourage  idlenefs.  The  admit¬ 
ting  low  people  to  vote  for  members  of  parliament,  is  a  fource  of 
idlenefs,  corruption,  and  poverty.  The  fame  privilege  is  ruinous 
to  every  fmall  parliament-borough.  Nor  have  I  any  difficulty  to 
pronounce,  that  the  admitting  the  populace  to  vote  in  the  election 
of  a  miniller,  a  frequent  practice  in  Scotland,  is  productive  of  the 
fame  pernicious  effects. 

What  then  is  to  be  the  refult  of  the  foregoing  enquiry  ?  Is  it 
from  defect  of  invention  that  a  gooc,!  legal  cflabliflunent  for  the 
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poor  is  not  yet  difcovered  ?  or  is  it  impradlicable  to  make  any  legal 
eftablifhment  that  is  not  fraught  with  corruption  ?  I  incline  to  the 
latter,  for  the  following  reafons,  no  lefs  obvious  than  folid,  That  in 
a  legal  eftablifhment  for  the  poor,  no  diftindtion  can  be  made  be¬ 
tween  virtue  and  vice  ;  and  confequently  that  every  fuch  efta¬ 
blifhment  muft  be  a  premium  for  idlenefs.  And  where  is  the  ne- 
ceffity,  after  all,  of  any  public  eftablifhment  ?  By  what  unhappy 
prejudice  have  people  been  led  to  think,  that  the  Author  of  our 
nature,  fo  beneficent  to  his  favourite  man  in  every  other  refpe<ft, 
has  abandoned  the  indigent  to  famine  and  death,  if  municipal  law 
interpofe  not  ?  We  need  but  infpeCt  the  human  heart  to  be  con¬ 
vinced,  that  perfons  in  diftrefs  are  his  peculiar  care.  Not  only 
has  he  made  it  our  duty  to  afford  them  relief,  but  has  fuperadded 
the  paftion  of  pity  to  enforce  die  performance  of  that  duty.  This 
branch  of  our  nature  fulfils  in  perfection  all  the  falutary  purpofes 
of  charity,  without  admitting  any  one  of  the  deplorable  evils  that 
a  legal  provifion  is  fraught  with.  The  contrivance,  at  die  fame 
time,  is  extremely  fimple  :  it  leaves  to  every  man  the  objeCts  as 
well  as  rneafure  of  his  charity.  No  man  efteems  it  a  duty  to  re¬ 
lieve  wretches  reduced  to  poverty  by  idlenefs  and  profligacy :  they 
move  not  our  pity ;  nor  do  they  expecft  any  good  from  us.  Wife¬ 
ly  therefore  is  it  ordered  by  Providence,  that  charity  fliould  in  e- 
very  rcfpedt  be  voluntary,  to  prevent  the  idle  and  profligate  from 
depending  on  it  for  fupport. 

This  plan  is  in  many  refpects  excellent.  The  exercife  of  chari¬ 
ty,  when  free  from  compulfion,  is  extremely  pleafant.  The  plea- 
fu re,  it  is  true,  is  fcarce  felt  where  charity  is  rendered  urmecefta- 
ry  by  municipal  law  ;  but  were  that  law  laid  afide,  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  pity  would  become  one  of  our  fweeteft  pleafures.  Chari¬ 
ty,  like  other  affeftions,  is  en vigorated  by  exercife,  and  no  lefs 
enfeebled  by  difufe.  Providence  withal  hath  fcattered  benevo¬ 
lence  among  the  fons  of  men  with  a  liberal  hand  :  and  notwith- 
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{landing  the  obftru&ion  of  municipal  law,  feldom  is  there  found 
one  fo  obdurate,  as  to  refill  the  impulfe  of  companion,  when  a 
proper  objed  is  prefented.  In  a  well  regulated  government,  pro¬ 
moting  induftry  and  virtue,  the  perfons  who  need  charity  are  not 
many  ;  and  fucli  perfons  may,  with  affurance,  depend  on  the  cha¬ 
rity  of  their  neighbours 

It  may,  at  the  fame  time,  be  boldly  affirmed,  that  tnofe  wno 
need  charity,  would  be  more  comfortably  provided  for  by  the  plan 
of  Providence,  than  by  any  legal  eflablifhment.  Creatures,  loath- 
fome  by  difeafe  or  naflinefs,  affedl  the  air  in  a  poor-houfe,  and 
have  little  chance  for  life,  without  more  care  and  kindlinefs, 
than  can  be  hoped  from  fervants,  rendered  callous  by  continual 
fcenes  of  mifery.  Confider,  on  the  other  hand,  the  confequen- 
ces  of  voluntary  charity,  equally  agreeable  to  the  giver  and  le 
ceiver.  The  kindly  connexion  it  forms  between  them,  grows 
flronger  and  ftronger  by  reiteration  ;  and  fquallid  poverty,  far 
from  being  an  obftrudlion,  excites  a  degree  of  pity,  proportioned 
to  the  diflrefs.  It  may  happen  for  a  wonder,  that  an  indigent  per- 
fon  is  overlooked ;  but  for  one  who  will  fuffer  by  fucli  negledl,  mul¬ 
titudes  fuffer  by  compelled  charity. 

But  what  1  infill  on  with  peculiar  fatisfaclion  is,  that  natural 

charity  is  an  illuflrious  fupport  to  virtue.  Indigent  virtue  can 
never  fail  of  relief,  becaufe  it  never  fails  to  enflame  compaffion. 
Indigent  vice,  on  the  contrary,  raifes  indignation  more  than  pi¬ 
ty  (<z)  l  aIK^  therefore  can  have  little  profpecl  or  relief.  W  hat  a 


*  The  Italians  are  not  more  remarkable  for  a  charitable  dlfpofition,  than  then 
neighbours.  No  fewer  however  than  feventy  thoufand  mendicant  friai-s  live  there 
upon  voluntary  charity  ;  and  I  have  not  heard  that  any  one  of  them  ever  died  or 

\  want. 

[a)  Elements  of  Crit  c  fna,  chap.  2*  part  7. 
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glorious  encitement  to  induftry  and  virtue,  and  how  difcouraging 
to  idlenefs  and  vice  !  Lamentable  it  is,  that  fo  beautiful  a  ftruc- 
tme  ill 011  Id  be  lazed  to  the  ground  by  municipal  law,  which,  in 
providing  loi  the  poor,  makes  no  diftimftion  between  virtue  and 
vice.  The  execution  of  the  poor-laws  would  indeed  be  impracti¬ 
cable,  were  fuch  a  diftinflion  attempted  by  enquiring  into  the 
conduit  and  character  of  every  pauper.  Where  are  judges  to  be 
found  who  will  patiently  follow  out  fuch  a  dark  and  intricate  ex- 
■  plication?  To  accomplilh  the  tafk,  a  man  mult  abandon  every 
other  concern. 

In  the  firft  Englifh  ftatutes  mentioned  above,  the  legiflature  ap¬ 
pear  carefully  to  have  avoided  compulfory  charity :  every  mea- 
fure  for  promoting  voluntary  charity  was  firft  try’d,  before  the 
fatal  blow  was  ftruck,  empowering  parifh-ofllcers  to  impofe  a  tax 
for  the  poor.  The  legiflature  certainly  did  not  forefee  the  bane¬ 
ful  confequences  :  but  how  came  they  not  to  fee  that  they  were 
diftrufhng  Providence,  declaring  in  efteft,  that  the  plan  eftablifh- 
ed  by  our  Maker  for  the  poor,  is  infufficient  ?  Many  are  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  laws  that  enforce  the  laws  of  nature,  by  additional  re¬ 
wards  and  punifhments  ;  but  it  was  Angularly  bold  to  abolifh 
the  natural  law  of  charity,  by  eftablifhing  a  legal  tax  in  its  Head. 
Men  will  always  be  mending :  what  a  confufed  jumble  do  they 
maivc,  when  they  attempt  to  mend  the  laws  of  Nature  !  Leave 
Nature  to  her  own  operations  :  fhe  underftands  them  the  befl. 

Few  legulations  are  more  plauflble  than  what  are  political;  and 
yet  few  are  more  deceitful.  An  ingenious  writer  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  observations  upon  the  43°  Elif.  eftablifhing  a  mainte¬ 
nance  foi  the  poor.  “  Laws  have  been  enabled  in  many  other 
“  comUries,  w^ch  have  punifhed  the  idle  beggar,  and  exhorted 
“  the  rich  t0  extend  their  charity  to  the  poor:  but  it  is  peculiar 
“  t0  the  humanity  of  England,  to  have  made  their  fupport  a  mat- 

Ui  of  obligation  and  neceflity  on  the  more  wealthy.  The  Eng- 
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“  lifh  feem  to  be  the  firft  nation  in  Europe  in  fcience,  arts,  and 
“  arms ;  they  likewife  are  poflefled  of  the  freed  and  moil  perfedt 
“  of  conftitutions,  and  the  bleflings  confequential  to  that  free- 
“  dom.  If  virtues  in  an  individual  are  fometimes  fuppofed  to  be 
“  rewarded  in  this  world,  I  do  not  think  it  too  prefumptuous  to 
“  fuppofe,  that  national  virtues  may  likewife  meet  with  their  re- 
“  ward.  England  hath,  to  its  peculiar  honour,  not  only  made 
“  their  poor  free,  but  hath  provided  a  certain  and  folid  eftablifh- 
“  ment  to  prevent  their  neceflities  and  indigence,  when  they  a- 
“  rife  from  what  the  law  calls  the  aft  of  God:  and  are  not  thefe 
“  beneficent  and  humane  attentions  to  the  miferies  of  our  fellow- 
“  creatures,  the  firft  of  thofe  poor  pleas  which  we  are  capable  of 
“  offering,  in  behalf  of  our  imperfections,  to  an  all-wife  and 
“  merciful  Creator!”  To  this  writer,  who  {hows  more  zeal  than 
knowledge,  I  oppofe  another,  whofe  reflections  are  more  rational. 
“  In  England,  there  is  an  a Cl  of  the  legiflature,  obliging  every 
“  parifti  to  maintain  its  own  poor.  Scarce  any  man  living,  who 
“  has  not  feen  the  effeCls  of  this  law,  but  muft  approve  of  it ;  and 
“  yet  fuch  are  its  effeCts,  that  the  ftreets  of  I.ondon  are  filled 
“  with  objeds  of  mifery  beyond'  what  is  feen  in  any  other  city> 
w  The  labouring  poor,  depending  on  this  law  to  be  provided  in 
“  ficknefs  and  old  age,  are  little  felicitous  to  fiave,  and  become 
4C  habitually  profufe.  The  principle  ot  chanty  is  eftabliflied  by 
«  Providence  in  the  human  heart,  for  relieving  thole  who  are  dif- 
“  abled  to  work  for  themfelves.  And  if  the  labouring  poor  had 
“  no  dependence  but  on  the  principle  of  charity,  they  would  be 
•  u  more  religious  ;  and  if  they  were  influenced  by  religion,  they 
“  would  be  lefs  abandoned  in  their  behaviour.  Thus  this  feem- 
tc  inn-good  act  turns  to  a  national  evil triem  rs  more  diftreis  a- 
“  mong  the  poor  in  London  than  any  where  in  Europe ;  and 
“  more  drunkennefs  both  in  males  and  females  ( a )/ 
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I  am  aware,  that  during  the  reign  of  Elifabeth,  fome  com- 
pullion  might  be  necedary  to  preferve  the  poor  from  darving. 
Henry  VIII.  had  fequedered  all  the  hofpitals,  a  hundred  and  ten 
in  number,  and  Squandered  their  revenus  ;  he  had  alfo  demolidi- 
ed  all  the  abbeys.  By  thefe  means,  the  poor  were  reduced  to  a  mi- 
ferable  condition  ;  efpeoially  as  private  charity,  for  want  of  exer- 
cife,  was  at  a  low  ebb.  That  critical  junddure  required  indeed 
help  from  the  legislature  :  and  a  temporary  provilion  for  the  poor 
would  have  been  a  proper  meafure ;  fo  contrived  as  not  to  fuper- 
fede  voluntary  charity,  but  rather  to  promote  it.  Unlucky  it  is 
for  England,  that  fuch  a  meafure  was  overlooked ;  but  Queen  E- 
lifabeth  and  her  parliaments  had  not  the  talent  of  forefeeing  con- 
fequences  without  the  aid  of  experience.  A  perpetual  tax  for  the 
poor  was  impofed,  the  mod  pernicious  tax  that  ever  was  impofed 
in  any  country.  .  .  . 

With  refpedl  to  the  prefent  times,  the  reafon  now  given  pleads 
againd  abolifliing  at  once  a  legal  provilion  for  the  poor.  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted,  that  charity  is  in  England  not  more  vigo¬ 
rous  at  prefent,  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Elifabeth.  Would  our 
minidry  but  lead  the  way,  by  flowing  fome  zeal  for  a  reforma¬ 
tion,  expedients  would  probably  be  invented,  for  fupporting  the 
poor,  without  unhinging  voluntary  charity.  The  following  ex¬ 
pedient  is  propofed,  merely  as  a  Specimen.  Let  a  tax  be  impofed 
by  parliament  on  every  parilh  for  their  poor,  variable  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  number  ;  but  not  to  exceed  the  half  of  what  is  necef- 
fary  ;  and  dire&ing  the  landholders  to  make  up  quarterly,  a  lift 
of  the  names  and  condition  of  fuch  perfons  as  in  their  opinion 
need  charity  ;  with  an  edimate  of  what  each  ought  to  have  week¬ 
ly.  The  public  tax  makes  the  half,  and  the  other  half  is  to  be 
raifed  by  voluntary  contribution.  To  prevent  collufion,  the  roll 
of  the  poor,  and  their  weekly  appointment,  with  a  Subscription  of 
gentlemen  for  their  part  of  the  fum,  lhall  be  examined  by  the 
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juftices  of  peace  at  a  quarterly  meeting  ;  who,  on  receiving  fatif- 
fadlion,  muft  order  the  fum  arifing  from  the  public  tax  to  be  dif- 
ftributed  among  the  poor  contained  in  the  roll,  according  to  the 
eftimate  of  the  landholders.  As  the  public  fund  lies  dead  till  the 
fubfeription  is  completed,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  any 
gentleman  will  ftand  out :  it  would  be  a  public  imputation  on  his 
character.  Far  from  apprehending  any  deficiency,  confident  I 
am,  that  every  gentleman  would  confider  it  as  honourable  to  con¬ 
tribute  largely.  This  agreeable  work  mull  be  blended  with  what 
is  rather  difagreeable,  that  of  excluding  from  the  roll  every  pro¬ 
fligate,  male  or  female.  If  that  rule  be  followed  out  with  a 
proper  degree  of  feverity,  the  innocent  poor  will  diminifh  daily ; 
fo  as  in  time  to  be  fafely  left  upon  voluntary  charity,  without  ne- 
cellity  of  any  tax. 

But  muft  miferable  wretches,  reduced  to  poverty  by  idlenefs  or 
intemperance,  be,  in  a  Chriftian  country,  abandoned  to  dileafes 
and  famine  ?  It  is  this  very  argument,  ftiallow  as  it  is,  that 
has  corrupted  the  induftry  of  England,  and  reduced  multitudes 
to  difeafes  and  famine.  Thole  who  are  able  to  work,  may  be 
locked  up  in  a  houfe  of  correction,  to  be  fed  with  bread  and  wa¬ 
ter  ;  but  with  liberty  of  working  for  themfelves.  And  as  for  the 
remainder,  their  cafe  is  not  defperate,  when  they  have  acccfs  to 
fuch  tender-hearted  perfons  as  are  more  eminent  for  pity  than  for 
principle.  If  by  neglefb  or  overfight  any  happen  to  die  of  want, 
the  example  will  tend  more  to  reformation,  than  the  moft  pathetic 
difeourfe  from  the  pulpit. 

Even  at  the  hazard  of  lofing  a  few  lives  by  neglecft  or  overfight, 
common  begging  ought  abfolutely  to  be  prohibited.  The  moft 
profligate,  are  the  moft  impudent,  and  the  moft  expert  at  feigning 
diftrefs.  If  begging  be  indulged  to  any,  all  will  rufh  into  the  pu¬ 
blic  :  idlers  are  fond  of  that  wandering  and  indolent  fort  of  life  ; 
and  there  is  no  temptation  to  idlenefs  more  fuccefsful,  than  liberty 
Vol.  IL  H 
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to  beg.  In  order  to  be  relieved  from  common  beggars,  it  has  been 
propofed,  to  fine  thofe  who  give  them  alms.  Little  penetration 
muft  they  have,  to  whom  the  infufficiency  of  fuch  a  remedy  is 
not  palpable.  It  is  eafy  to  give  alms  without  being  feen  ;  and 
companion  will  extort  alms,  even  at  the  hazard  of  buffering  for  it ; 
not  to  mention,  that  every  one  in  fuch  a  cafe  will  avoid  the  o- 
dious  character  of  an  informer.  The  following  remedy  is  fuggeft- 
ed,  as  what  probably  may  anfwer  better.  An  officer  muft  be  ap¬ 
pointed  in  every  parifh,  with  a  competent  falary,  for  apprehend¬ 
ing  and  carrying  to  the  workhoufe  every  fhrolling  beggar ;  un¬ 
der  the  penalty  of  lofing  his  office,  with  what  falary  is  due  to 
him,  if  any  beggar  be  found  ftrolling  four  and  twenty  hours  af¬ 
ter  the  fadl  comes  to  his  knowledge.  In  the  workhoufe  fuclf  beg¬ 
gars  fhaH  be  fed  with  bread  and  water  for  a  year,  but  with  liberty 
of  working  for  themfelves. 

I  declare  refolutely  againft  a  perpetual  tax  for  the  poor.  But  if 
there  muft  be  fuch  a  tax,  I  know  of  none  lefs  fubverfive  of  indu- 
ftry  and  morals,  than  that  eftablifhed  in  Scotland,  obliging  the 
landholders  in  every  parifh  to  meet  at  ftated  times,  in  order  to 
provide  a  fund  for  the  poor  ;  but  leaving  the  objedts  of  their  cha¬ 
rity,  and  the  meafure,  to  their  own  humanity  and  diferetion.  In 
this  plan,  there  is  no  encroachment  on  the  natural  duty  of  cha¬ 
rity,  but  only  that  the  minority  muft  fubmit  to  the  opinion  of  the 

majority. 

In  large  towns,  wffiere  the  character  and  circumftances  of  the 
poor  are  not  fo  well  known  as  in  country-parifhes,  the  following 
variation  is  propofed.  Inftead  of  landholders,  who  are  proper  in 
country- parifhes,  let  there  be  in  each  town- parifh  a  ftanding  com¬ 
mittee,  to  be  chofen  by  the  proprietors  of  houfes,  the  third*  part  to 
be  changed  annually.  This  committee,  with  the  minifter,  make  up 
a  lift  of  fuch  as  deferve  charity,  adding  an  eftimate  of  what,  with 
their  own  labour,  may  be  fufficient  for  each  of  them.  The  mi¬ 
nifter, 
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nifter,  with  one  or  two  of  the  committee,  carry  about  this  lift  to 
every  family  that  can  afford  charity,  fuggefting  what  may  be  pro¬ 
per  for  each  to  contribute.  This  lift,  with  an  addition  of  the  fum 
contributed  or  promifed  by  each  houfeholder,  muft  be  affixed  on 
the  principal  door  of  the  parifli- church,  to  honour  the  contribu¬ 
tors,  and  to  inform  the  poor  of  the  provifion  made  for  them. 
Some  fuch  mode  may  probably  be  effe<ftual,  without  tranfgrefftng 
the  bounds  of  voluntary  charity.  But  if  any  one  obftinately  re- 
fufe  to  contribute  after  feveral  applications,  the  committee  at  their 
difcretion  may  tax  him.  If  it  be  the  pofleffor  who  declines  con¬ 
tributing,  the  tax  muft  be  laid  upon  him,  referving  relief  againft 

his  landlord. 

In  great  towns,  the  poor,  who  ought  to  be  prohibited  from 
begging,  are  lefs  known  than  in  country-parifhes.  And  among  a 
croud  of  inhabitants,  it  is  eafier  for  an  individual  to  efcape  the 
eye  of  the  public,  when  he  with-holds  charity,  than  in  country- 
parifhes.  Both  defefts  will  be  remedied  by  the  plan  above  pro- 
pofed  :  it  will  bring  to  light,  in  great  cities,  the  poor  who  de~ 
ferve  charity  ;  and  it  will  bring  to  light  every  perfon  who  with¬ 
holds  charity. 
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A  Great  City  confxdered  in  Phyfical,  Moral, 
and  Political  Views. 

IN  all  ages  an  opinion  feems  to  have  been  prevalent,  that  a 
great  city  is  a  great  evil,  and  that  a  capital  may  be  too  great 
for  the  date,  as  a  head  may  be  for  the  body.  Confidering  how¬ 
ever  the  very  fhallow  reafons  that  have  been  given  for  this  opi¬ 
nion,  it  fhould  feem  to  be  but  flightly  founded.  There  are  feveral 
ordinances  limiting  the  extent  of  Paris,  and  prohibiting  new 
buildings  beyond  the  prefcribed  bounds  ;  the  firft  of  which  is  by 
Henry  II.  ann.  1549.  Thefe  ordinances  have  been  renewed  from 
time  to  time,  down  to  the  1672,  in  which  year  there  is  an  edfift  of 
Louis  XIV.  to  the  fame  purpofe.  The  reafons  aftigned  are,  “  Firft, 
tl  That  by  enlarging  the  city,  the  air  would  be  rendered  unwhole- 
“  fome.  Second,  That  cleaning  the  ftreets  would  prove  a  great  ad- 
“  ditional  labour.  Third,  That  adding  to  the  number  of  inhabi- 
“  tants  would  raife  the  price  of  provilions,  of  labour,  and  of  ma- 
“  nufatftures.  Fourth,  That  ground  would  be  covered  with 
“  buildings  inftead  of  corn,  which  might  hazard  a  fcarcity. 
‘‘  Fifth,  That  the  country  would  be  depopulated  by  the  defire 
“  that  people  have  to  refort  to  the  capital.  And,  daftly.  That  the 
66  difficulty  of  governing  fuch  numbers  would  be  an  encourage- 
“  ment  to  robbery  and  murder.” 

Thefe  reafons  for  confining  the  city  of  Paris  within  certain 
bounds  are  wonderfully  {hallow.  The  mold  important  of  them 
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conclude  j  uflly  againfl  permitting  an  increafe  of  inhabitants  :  the 
fecond  and  fourth  conclude  only  againfl  enlarging  the  city  ;  and 
thefe,  at  the  bell,  are  trifling.  The  firfl  reafon  urged  againfl  en¬ 
larging  the  city,  is  a  folid  reafon  for  enlarging  it,  fuppofmg  the 
numbers  to  be  limited  ;  for  to  prevent  crouding  is  an  excellent 
preventive  of  unwholefome  air.  Paris,  with  the  fame  number 
of  inhabitants  that  were  in  the  days  of  the  fourth  Henry,  occu¬ 
pies  thrice  the  fpace,  much  to  the  health  as  well  as  comfort  of  the 
inhabitants.  Had  the  ordinances  mentioned  been  made  effectual, 
the  houfes  in  Paris  muft  all  have  been  built,  like  thofe  in  the  old 
town,  flory  above  flory,  afcending  to  the  fky  like  the  tower  of 
Babel.  Before  the  great  fire  anno  1666.,  the  plague  was  frequent 
in  London  ;  but  by  widening  the  flreets,  and  enlarging  the  hou¬ 
fes,  there  has  not  fince  been  known  in  that  great  city,  any  conta¬ 
gious  diflemper  that  deferves  the  name  of  a  plague.  The  third, 
fifth,  and  lafl  reafons,  conclude  againfl  permitting  any  addition  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants  ;  but  conclude  nothing  againfl  enlar¬ 
ging  the  town.  In  a  word,  the  meafure  adopted  in  thefe  ordi¬ 
nances  lias  little  or  no  tendency  to  correct  the  evils  complained 
of ;  and  infallibly  would  enflame  the  chief  of  them.  The  mea¬ 
fure  that  ought  to  have  been  adopted,  is  to  limit  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  not  the  extent  of  the  town. 

Queen  Elifabeth  of  England,  copying  the  French  ordinances, 
blued  a  proclamation  anno  1602,  prohibiting  any  new  buildings 
within  three  miles  of  London.  The  preamble  is  in  the  following 
words  :  “  That  forefeeing  the  great  and  manifold  inconveniencies 
“  and  mifchiefs  which  daily  grow,  and  are  likely  to  increafe,  in 
the  city  and  fuburbs  of  London,  by  confluence  of  people  to  in- 
“  habit  the  fame  ;  not  only  by*  reafon  that  fuch  multitudes  can 
“  hardly  be  governed  to  ferve  God,  and  obey  her  Majefty,  with- 
“  out  conflituting  am  addition  of  new  officers,  and  enlarging  their 
“  authority  ;  but  alfo  can  hardly  be  provided  of  food  and  other 

“  neceffaries 
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44  neceffaries  at  a  reafonable  price  ;  and  finally,  that  as  fuch  mul- 
44  titudes  of  people,  many  of  them  poor,  who  mufl  live  by  beg- 
44  ging,  or  worfe  means,  are  heaped  tip  together,  and  in  a  fort 
44  fmothered,  with  many  children  and  fervants,  in  one  houfe  or 
44  finall  tenement ;  it  mufl  needs  follow,  if  any  plague  or  other 
44  univerfal  ficknefs  come  amongfl  them,  that  it  would  prefently 
44  fpread  through  the  whole  city  and  confines,  and  alfo  into  all; 
44  parts  of  the  realm.” 

There  appears  no  deeper  penetration  in  this  proclamation,  than 
in  the  French  ordinances.  The  fame  error  is  obfervable  in  both, 
which  is  the  limiting  the  extent  of  the  town,  inflead  of  limiting, 
the  number  of  inhabitants.  True  it  is  indeed,  that  the  regulation 
would  have  a  better  effefl  in  London  than  in  Paris^  As  flone  is 
in  plenty  about  Paris,  houfes  there  may  be  carried  to  a  very  great 
height ;  and  are  actually  fo  carried  in  the  old  town  :  but  there 
being  no  flone  about  London,  the  houfes  formerly  were  built  of 
timber,  now  of  brick;  materials  too  frail  for  a  lofty  edifice. 

Proceeding  to  particulars,  the  firft  objection,  which  is  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  governing  a  great  multitude,  concludes  againfl  the  num¬ 
bers,  not  againfl  the  extent  of  the  city.  At  the  fame  time,  the" 
objection  is  at  belt  doubtful  in  point  of  fa<5t.  Tho’  vices  abound 
in  a  great  city,  requiring  the  flridtefl  attention  of  the  magiflrate; 
yet  with  a  well-regulated  police,  it  is  much  lefs  expenfive  to  go¬ 
vern  600,000  in  one  city,  than  the  fame  number  in  ten  different 
cities.  The  fecond  objection,  viz.  the  high  price  of  provifions, 
ftrikes  only  againfl  numbers,  not  extent.  Befide,  whatever  might 

.  <  1  ,  t  ,  J  i  . 

have  been  the  cafe  in  the  days  of  Elifabeth,  when  agriculture  and 
•internal  commerce  were  in  their  infancy  ;  there  are  at  prefent  not 
many  towns  in  England,  where  a  temperate  man  may  live  cheaper 
than  in  London.  The  hazard  of  contagious  diflempers,  which  is 
the  third  objedlion,  is  an.  invincible  argument  againfl  limiting 
the  extent  of  a  great  town,.  It  is  mentioned  above,  that  from  the 
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year  1666,  when  the  ftreets  were  widened,  and  the  houfes  enlar¬ 
ged,  London  has  never  been  once  vifited  by  the  plague.  If  the 
proclamation  had  taken  effeCl,  the  houfes  mud  have  been  fo 
crouded  upon  each  other,  and  the  ftreets  fo  contracted,  as  to  have 
occasioned  plagues  ftill  more  frequently  than  before  the  year 
1666. 

The  miniftry  of  the  Queen’s  immediate  fucceflors  were  not  more 
clear-lighted  than  fhe  and  her  minifters  were.  In  the  year  1624, 
King  James  iffued  a  proclamation  againft  building  in  London  up¬ 
on  new  foundations.  Charles  L  iffued  two  proclamations  to  the 
fame  pnrpofe  ;  one  in  the  year  1625,  and  one  in  the  year  1630. 

The  progrefs  of  political  knowledge  has  unfolded  many  bad  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  great  city,  more  weighty  than  any  urged  in  thefe  pro¬ 
clamations.  The  firft  I  Shall  mention  is,  that  people  born  and 
bred  in  a  great  city  are  commonly  weak  and  effeminate.  Vege- 
tius  (a)  obferving,  that  men  bred  to  husbandry  make  the  beft  fol- 
diers,  adds  what  follows.  “  Interdum  tamen  neceftitas  exigit,  et- 
“  iam  urbanos  ad  arma  compelli  :  qui  ubi  nomen  dedere  mili- 
“  tins,  primum  laborare,  decurrere,  portare  pondus,  et  folem 
“  pulveremque  ferre,  condifcant ;  parco  viCtu  utantur  et  ruftico  ; 
“  interdum  fub  divo,  interdum  Sub  papilionibus,  commorentur. 
u  Tunc  demum  ad  ufum  erudiantur  armorum  :  et  Si  longior  ex- 
“  peditio  emergit,  in  angariis  plurimum  detinendi  funt,  procul- 
“  que  habendi  a  civitatis  illecebris  :  ut  eo  modo,  et  corporibus 
“  eorum  robur  acceclat,  et  animis  The  luxury  of  a  great  city 

defcencls 

( a )  De  re  militari,  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 

*  u  But  Sometimes  there  is  a  neceflity  for  arming  the  townfpeople,  and  calling 
“  them  out  to  Service.  Wl>en  this  is  the  caSe,  it  ought  to  be  the  firft  care,  to  en- 
f£  ure  them  to  labour,  to  march  them  up  and  down  the  country,  to  make  them 
<£  carry  heavy  burdens,  and  to  harden  them  againft  the  weather.  Their  food 
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defcends  from  the  highed  to  the  lowed,  infetding  all  ranks  of  men ; 
and  there  is  little  opportunity  in  it  for  fuch  exercife  as  renders  the 
body  vigorous  and  robud.  This  is  a  phyfical  objection  againd 
a  great  city  :  the  next  regards  morality.  Virtue  is  exerted  chiefly 
in  redraint :  vice,  in  giving  freedom  to  defire.  Moderation  and 
felf- command  form  a  character  the  mod  fufceptible  of  virtue  :  fu- 
perfluity  of  animal  fpirits,  and  love  of  pleafure,  form  a  charatder 
the  mod  liable  to  vice.  Low  vices,  pilfering  for  example,  or  ly¬ 
ing,  draw  few  or  no  imitators  ;  but  vices  that  indicate  a  foul  a- 
bove  redraint,  fail  not  to  produce  admirers.  Where  a  man  boldly 
druggies  againd  unlawful  redraint,  he  is  judly  applauded  and  imi¬ 
tated  ;  and  the  vulgar  are  not  apt  to  didinguifli  nicely  between  law¬ 
ful  and  unlawful  redraint :  the  boldnefs  is  vifible,  and  they  pierce 
no  deeper.  It  is  the  unruly  boy,  full  of  animal  fpirits,  who  at 
public  fchool  is  admired  and  imitated  ;  not  the  virtuous  and  mo- 
ded.  Vices  accordingly  that  fliow  fpirit,  are  extremely  infec¬ 
tious  ;  virtue  very  little.  Hence  the  corruption  of  a  great  city, 
which  increafes  more  and  more  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants.  But  it  is  fufficient  here  barely  to  mention  that  ob¬ 
jection  ;  becaufe  it  has  been  much  infided  on  in  antecedent  parts 
of  this  work. 

The  following  bad  efletds  are  more  of  a  political  nature.  A 
great  town  is  a  profeffed  enemy  to  the  free  circulation  of  money. 
The  current  coin  is  accumulated  in  the  capital :  and  didant  pro¬ 
vinces  mud  fink  into  idlenefs  ;  for  without  ready  money  neither 


«  fhoukl  be  coarfe  and  fcanty,  and  they  fliould  be  habituated  to  deep  alternately 
“  in  their  tents,  and  in  the  open  air.  Then  is  the  time  to  inftruft  them  in  the  ex- 
«<  ercife  of  their  arms.  If  the  expedition  is  a  diftant  one,  they  fhould  be  chiefly 
«  employ'd  in  the  flations  of  pods  or  expreffes,  and  removed  as  much  as  poffible 
*.<  from  the  dangerous  allurements  that  abound  in  large  cities  j  that  thus  they  may 
«  be  envigorated  both  in  mind  and  body.” 
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arts  nor  manufactures  can  flourifh.  Thus  we  find  lefs  and  lefs 
activity,  in  proportion  commonly  to  the  diftance  from  the  capi¬ 
tal,  and  an  ablolute  torpor  in  the  extremities.  It  may  be  obfer- 
ved  befide,  that  as  horfes  in  a  great  city  muft  be  provided  with  pro¬ 
vender  from  a  diftance,  the  country  is  robbed  of  its  dung  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rich  fields  round  the  city.  But  as  manure  laid  up¬ 
on  poor  land  is  of  more  advantage  to  the  farmer  than  upon  what 
is  already  highly  improved,  the  depriving  diftant  parts  of  manure 
is  a  lofs  to  the  country  in  general.  Nor  is  this  all :  The  dung  of 
an  extenfive  city,  the  bulk  of  it  at  leaft,  is  fo  remote  from  the 
fields  to  which  it  muft  be  carried,  that  the  expence  of  carriage 
fwallows  up  the  profit. 

Another  bad  effedt  of  accumulating  money  in  the  capital  is,  to 
raife  there  the  price  of  labour ;  and  the  temptation  of  high  wages, 
making  every  one  flock  to  the  capital,  robs  the  country  of  its 
beft  hands.  And  as  they  who  refort  to  the  capital  are  commonly 
young  people,  who  remove  as  foon  as  they  are  fit  for  work,  diftant 
provinces  are  burdened  with  their  maintenance,  without  reaping 
any  benefit  by  their  labour. 

But  of  all,  the  moft  deplorable  effedt  of  a  great  city,  is  the  pre¬ 
venting  of  population,  by  fhortening  the  lives  of  its  inhabitants. 
Does  a  capital  fwell  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  that  are  drained 
from  the  country  ?  Far  from  it.  The  air  of  a  populous  city  is 
infedted  by  multitudes  crouded  together ;  and  people  there  fel- 
dom  make  out  the  ufual  time  of  life.  With  refpedt  to  London 
in  particular,  the  fadt  is  but  too  well  afeertained.  The  burials  in 
that  immenfe  city  greatly  exceed  the  births  :  the  difference  fome 
affirm  to  be  no  lefs  than  ten  thoufand  yearly :  by  the  moft  moderate 
computation,  not  under  feven  or  eight  thoufand.  As  London  is 
far  from  being  on  the  decline,  the  confumptioif  of  fo  many  inha¬ 
bitants  muft  be  fupplied  from  the  country ;  and  the  annual 
fupply  amounts  probably  to  a  greater  number  than  were  needed 
annually  for  recruiting  our  armies  and  navies  in  the  late  war  with 
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France.  If  fo,  London  is  a  greater  enemy  to  population,  than  a 
bloody  war  would  be,  fuppofmg  it  even  to  be  perpetual.  What 
an  enormous  tax  is  Britain  thus  fubjedted  to  for  fupporting  her 
capital  !  The  rearing  and  educating  yearly  for  London  7  or  3ooo 
perfons,  require  an  immenfe  fum. 

In  Paris,  if  the  bills  of  mortality  can  be  relied  on,  the  births 
and  burials  are  nearly  equal,  being  each  of  them  about  19,000 
yearly  ;  and  according  to  that  computation,  Paris  fhould  need  no. 
recruits  from  the  country.  But  in  that  city,  the  bills  of  mortali¬ 
ty  cannot  be  depended  on  for  burials.  It  is  there  univerfally  the 
practice  of  high  and  Tow,  to  have  their  infants  nurfed  in  die 
country,  till  they  be  three  years  of  age;  and  confequently  thofe- 
who  die  before  that  age,  are  not  inlifted.  What  proportion  thefe 
bear  to  the  whole,  is  uncertain.  But  a  guefs  may  be  made  from 
fuch  as  die  in  London  ;  which  are  computed  to  be  one  half  of 
the  whole  that  die  (/?).  Now  giving  the  utmoft  allowance  for  the 
healthinefs  of  the  country  above  that  of  a  town,  Paris  children 
that  die  in  the  country  before  the  age  of  three,  cannot  be  brought 
fo  low  as  a  third  of  thofe  that  die.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lon¬ 
don  bills  of  mortality  are  lefs  to  be  depended  on  for  births  than 
for  burials.  None  are  inlifted  but  infants  baptized  by  clergymen 
of  the  Englifh  church  ;  and  the  numerous  children  of  Papiftsr 
Diffenters,  and  other  fecftaries,  are  left  out  of  the  account.  Up¬ 
on  the  whole,  the  difference  between  the  births  and  burials  in  Pa¬ 
ris  and  in  London,  is  much  lefs  than  it  appears  to  be  on  compa¬ 
ring  tile  bills  of  mortality  of  thefe  two  cities. 

At  the  fame  time,  giving  full  allowance  for  children  that  are' 
not  brought  into  the  London  bills  of  mortality,  there  is  the  high- 
eft  probability  that  a  greater  number  of  children  are  born  in  Pa¬ 
ris  than  in  London  ;  and  confequently  that  the  former  requires 
fewer  recruits  from  the  country  than  the  latter.  In  Paris,  dome- 
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(lie  fervants  are  encouraged  to  many  ;  they  are  observed  to  be 
more  fettled  than  when  bachelors,  and  more  attentive  to  their  du¬ 
ty.  In  London,  iuch  marriages  are  difeouraged,  as  rendering  a 
fervant  more  attentive  to  his  own  family,  than  to  that  of  his  mailer. 
But  a  fervant  attentive  to  his  own  family,  will  not,  for  his  own 
fake,  neglect  that  of  his  mafter.  At  any  rate,  is  he  not  more  to 
be  depended  on,  than  a  fervant  who  continues  a  bachelor  ?  What 
can  be  expe<fted  of  idle  and  pampered  bachelors,  but  debauchery 
and  every  fort  of  corruption  ?  Nothing  reltrains  them  from  ab- 
folute  profligacy,  but  the  eye  of  the  mailer,  who  for  that  reafon 
is  their  averflon  not  their  love.  If  the  poor-laws  be  named  the 
folio  of  corruption,  bachelor- fervants  in  London  may  well  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  large  appendix.  And  this  attracts  the  eye  to  the 
poor-laws,  which  indeed  make  the  chief  difference  between  Pa¬ 
ris  and  London,  with  refpecl  to  the  prefent  point.  In  Paris,  cer¬ 
tain  funds  are  ellablilhed  for  the  poor,  the  yearly  produce  of 
which  admits  but  a  limited  number.  As  that  fund  is  always  pre¬ 
occupied,  the  low  people  who  are  not  on  the  lift,  have  little  or  no 
profped  of  bread,  but  from  their  own  induftry ;  and  to  the  indu- 
ftrious,  marriage  is  in  a  great  meafure  neceflary.  In  London,  a 
pariih  is  taxed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  poor ;  and  eve¬ 
ry  perfon  who  is  pleafed  to  be  idle,  is  entitled  to  maintenance. 
Moll  things  thrive  by  encouragement,  and  idlenefs  above  all. 
Certainty  of  maintenance,  renders  the  low  people  in  England  idle 
and  profligate ;  efpecially  in  London,  where  luxury  prevails,  and 
infedls  every  rank.  So  infolent  are  the  London  poor,  that  fcarce 
one  of  them  will  condefcend  to  eat  brown  bread.  There  are  ac¬ 
cordingly  in  London,  a  much  greater  numoci  oi  idle  and  pro¬ 
fligate  wretches,  than  in  Paris,  or  in  any  otnci  town  in  propoition 
£q  the  number  of  inhabitants.  Thefe  wretenes,  m  Docftoi  Swift  s 
ftyle,  never  think  of  pofterity,  becaufe  pofterity  never  thinks  of 
them  :  men  who  hunt  after  pleafure,  and  live  nom  day  to  oay^ 
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have  no  notion  of  being  burdened  with  a  family.  Thefe  caufes 
produce  a  greater  number  of  children  in  Paris  than  in  London ; 
tho1  probably  they  differ  not  much  in  populoufnefs.. 

I  {hall  add  but  one  other  objection  to  a  great  city,  which  is  not 
flight.  An  overgrown  capital,  far  above  a  rival,  has,  by  num¬ 
bers  and  riches,  a  diftreffmg  influence  in  public  affairs.  The  po¬ 
pulace  are  dudtile,  and  eafily  milled  by  ambitious  and  defigning 
magiftrates.  Nor  are  there  wanting  critical  times,  in  which  fuch 
magiflrates,  acquiring  artificial  influence,  may  have  power  to 

i  * .  > 

diflurb  the  public  peace.  That  an  overgrown  capital  may  prove 
dangerous  to  fovereignty,  has  more  than  once  been  experienced 
both  in  Paris  and  London. 

It  would  give  one  the  fpleen,  to  hear  the  French  and  Englifh 
zealoufly  difputing  about  the  extent  of  their  capitals,  as  if  the 
profperity  of  their  country  depended  on  that  circumflance.  To 
me  it  appears  like  one  glorying  in  the  king’s-evil,  or  in  any  con¬ 
tagious  diftemper.  Much  better  employ’d  would  they  be,  in. 
contriving  means  for  leffening  tliofe  cities.  There  is  not  a  politi¬ 
cal  meafure,  that,  in  my  opinion,  would  tend  more  to  aggrandize 
the  kingdom  of  France,  or  of  Britain,  than  to  fplit  its  capital  in¬ 
to  feveral  great  towns.  My  plan  would  be,  to  confine  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  London  to  100,000,  compofed  of  the  King  and  his- 
houfehold,  fupreme  courts  of  juflice,  government-boards,  prime 
nobility  and  gentry,  with  neceffary  fhopkeepers,  artifts,  and  other- 
dependents-.  Let  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  be  diflributed  into 
nine  towns  properly  fituated,  fome  for  internal  commerce,  fome. 
for  foreign.  Such  a  plan  would  diffufe  life  and.  vigour  thro’  every 
corner  of  the  ifland. 

To  execute  fuch  a  plan,  would,  I  acknowledge,  require  the’ 
deepeft  political  fkill,  and  much  perfeverance.  I  {hall  fuggeft 
what  occurs  at  prefent.  The  hr  ft  ftep  mu  ft  be,  to  mark,  proper, 
{pots  for  the  nine  towns,  the  moft  advantageous  for  trade,  or  for 
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manufactures.  If  any  of  thefe  fpots  be  occupied  already  with 
fmall  towns,  fo  much  the  better.  The  next  ftep  is  a  capitation- 
tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  London  ;  the  fum  levied  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  encouraging  the  new  towns.  One  encouragement 
would  have  a  good  effeCl ;  which  is,  a  premium  to  every  man 
who  builds  in  any  of  thefe  towns,  more  or  lefs,  In  proportion  to 
the  fize  of  the  houfe.  This  tax  would  banifh  from  London,  eve¬ 
ry  manufacture  but  of  the  moft  lucrative  kind.  When,  by  this 
means,  the  inhabitants  of  London  are  reduced  to  a  number  not 
much  above  100,000,  the  near  profpeCt  of  being  relieved  from  the 
tax,  will  make  every  houfeholder  aCtive  to  banifh  all  above  that  num¬ 
ber:  and  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  tax,  a  greater  number  will 
never  again  be  permitted.  It  would  require  great  penetration  to- 
proportion  the  fums  to  be  levied  and  diftributed,  fo  as  to  have 
their  proper  effeCt,  without  overburdening  the  capital  on  the  one 
hand,  or  giving  too  great  encouragement  for  building  on  the  o- 
ther,  which  might  tempt  people  to  build  for  the  premium  merely, 
without  any  further  view.  Much  will  depend  on  an  advanta¬ 
geous  fituation  :  houfes  built  there  will  always  find  inhabitants. 

The  two  great  cities  of  London  and  Weft-minfter  are  extremely 
ill  fitted  for  local  union.  The  latter,  the  feat  of  government 
and  of  the  nobleffe,  infeCts  the  former  with  luxury  and  with  love 
of  fliow.  The  former,  the  feat  of  commerce,  infeCls  the  latter 
with  love  of  gain.  The  mixture  of  thefe  oppoflte  paffions,  is  pro^- 
dn&ive  of  every  groveling  vice. 
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Origin  and  Progrefs  of  American  Nations, 


HAving  no  authentic  materials  for  a  natural  hiftory  of  all 
the  Americans,  the  following  obfervations  lliall  be  con¬ 
fined  to  a  few  tribes,  the  beft  known  ;  and  to  the  kingdoms 

of  Peru  and  Mexico,  as  they  were  at  the  date  of  the  Spanifli  con- 
queft. 

As  there  appears  no  paffage  by  land  to  America  from  the  old 
world,  no  problem  has  more  embarraffed  the  learned,  than  to  give 
an  account  from  whence  the  Americans  fprung  :  there  are  as  many 
different  opinions,  as  there  are  writers.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  for  difcovering  a  paffage  by  land  ;  but  hitherto  in  vain. 
Kamfkatka,  it  is  true,  is  divided  from  America  by  a  narrow 
flrait,  full  of  iflands  :  and  M.  Buffon,  to  render  the  paffage  flill 
more  eafy  than  by  fea,  conjedlures,  that  thereabout  there  may 
formerly  have  been  a  land-paffage,  tho’  now  wafh’d  away  by  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  ocean.  There  is  indeed  great  appearance  of  truth  in 
this  conje&ure  ;  as  all  the  quadrupeds  of  the  north  of  Afia  feem 
to  have  made  their  way  to  America ;  the  bear,  for  example,  the 
roe.,  the  deer,  the  rain-deer,  the  beaver,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the 
hare,  the  rat,  the  mole.  He  admits,  that  in  America  there  is  not 
to  be  feen  a  lion,  a  tiger,  a  panther,  or  any  other  Afiatic  qua¬ 
druped  of  a  hot  climate  :  not,  fays  he,  for  want  of  a  land-paf- 
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fage  ;  but  becaufe  the  cold  climate  of  Tartary,  in  which  fuch  a- 
nimals  cannot  fubfifl,  is  an  effectual  bar  againft  them  *. 

But  in  my  apprehenfion,  much  more  is  required  to  give  fatif- 
faftion  upon  this  fubjedt,  than  a  paffage  from  Kamfkatka  to  A- 
merica,  whether  by  land  or  fea.  An  enquiry  much  more  decifive 
is  totally  overlooked',  relative  to  the  people  on  the  two  tides  of 
the  {freight ;  particularly,  whether  they  fpeak  the  fame  language. 
Now  by  late  accounts  from  Ruffia  we  are  informed,  that  there  is 
no  affinity  between  the  Kamfkatkan  tongue,  and  that  of  the  A- 
mericans  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ftreight.  Whence  we  may  con¬ 
clude,  with  great  certainty,  that  the  latter  are  not  a  colony  of  the 
former. 

But  I  go  farther.  There  are  feveral  cogent  arguments  to  evince, 
that  the  Americans  are  not  defcended  from  any  people  in  the 
north  of  Afia  or  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Were  they  defcended 
from  either,  Labrador,  or  the  adjacent  countries,  muft  have  been 
firft  peopled.  And  as  favages  are  remarkably  fond  of  their  natal 
foil,  they  would  have  continued  there,  till  by  over-population 
they  fhould  have  been  compelled  to  fpread  wider  for  food.  But 
the  fadt  is  directly  contrary.  When  America  was  difcovered  by 
the  Spaniards,  Mexico  and  Peru  were  fully  peopled  ;  and  the  o- 
ther  parts  lefs  and  lefs,  in  proportion  to  their  diflance  from  thefe 
central  countries.  Fabry  reports,  that  one  may  travel  one  or  two* 
hundred  leagues  north-weft  from  the  Miffifippi,  without  feeing 
a  human  face,  or  any  veftige  of  a  houfe.  And  fome  French  offi**- 
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*  Our  author,  with  Singular  candor,  admits  it  as  a  ftrong  objection  to  his  theo^ 
rv,  that  there  aw  no  rain-deer  in  Afia.  But  it  is  doing  no  more  but  juftice  to  fo>: 
fair  a  reafoner,  to  obferve,  that  according  to  the  lateft  accounts,  there  are  plenty, 
of  rain-deer  in  the  country  of  Kamfkatka,  which  of  all  is  the  neareft  to  Ame¬ 
rica.. 
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cers  fay,  that  they  travelled  more  than  a  hundred  leagues  from  the 
dilicious  country  watered  by  the  Ohio,  through  Louifiana,  without 
meeting  a  fingle  family  of  favages.  Labrador  is  very  thin  of  in¬ 
habitants  ;  no  people  having  been  difeovered  in  it,  but  the  E- 
fquimaux,  a  very  fmall  tribe.  And  as  that  tribe  has  plenty  of 
food  at  home,  there  is  no  appearance,  that  they  ever  fent  a  colo¬ 
ny  to  any  other  part  of  America.  The  civilization  of  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  and  Peruvians,  as  well  as  their  populoufnefs,  make  it  ex¬ 
tremely  probable  that  they  were  the  fir  ft  inhabitants  of  America. 
In  travelling  northward,  the  people  are  more  and  more  ignorant 
and  favage  :  the  Efquimaux,  the  moft  northern  of  all,  are  the 
moft  favage.  In  travelling  fouthward,  the  Patagonians,  the  moft 
fouthern  of  all,  are  fo  ftupid  as  to  go  naked  in  a  bitter  cold  re¬ 
gion. 

I  venture  ftill  farther  ;  which  is,  to  conjecture,  that  America 
has  not  been  peopled  from  any  part  of  the  old  world.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  appearance  of  the  inhabitants,  makes  this  conjecture  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  certainty  ;  as  that  appearance  differs  widely  from  the 
appearance  of  any  other  known  people.  Excepting  the  eye-lafhes, 
eye-brows,  and  hair  of  the  head,  which  is  invariably  jet  black, 
there  is  not  a  fingle  hair  on  the  body  of  any  American  :  not  the 
leaft  appearance  of  a  beard.  Another  diftinguifhing  mark  is  their 
copper-colour,  uniformly  the  fame  in  all  climates,  hot  and  cold ; 
and  differing  from  the  colour  of  all  other  nations.  Ulloa  remarks, 
that  the  Americans  of  Cape  Breton,  referable  the  Peruvians  in  com¬ 
plexion,  in  manners,  and  in  cuftoms  ;  the  only  vifible  difference  be¬ 
ing,  that  the  former  are  of  a  larger  ffature.  A  third  circumftance 
no  lefs  diffinguilhing  is,  that  American  children  are  born  with 
down  upon  the  fkin,  which  difappears  the  eighth  or  ninth  day, 
and  never  grows  again.  Children  of  the  old  world  are  born  with 
Ikins  fmooth  and  polifhed,  and  no  down  appears  till  puberty. 

That  the  original  inhabitants  of  America  are  a  race  diftind  from 
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all  others,  I  once  thought  demonftrable  from  fome  reports  con¬ 
cerning  the  Efquimaux.  The  author  of  the  hiftory  of  New  France 
and  feveral  other  writers  report,  that  the  Efquimaux  are  bold, 
mifchievous,  fufpicious,  and  untamable  ;  that  it  is  not  even  fafe 
to  converfe  with  them  but  at  a  diflance  ;  that  no  European  Ikin 
is  whiter  ;  and  that  they  are  bearded  up  to  the  eyes.  Suppofmg 
thefe  faCts  to  be  true,  had  I  not  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  Efqui¬ 
maux  muft  have  fprung  from  fome  nation  in  the  north  of  Europe 
or  Alia,  tho’  I  could  not  pretend  to  fay,  whether  the  tranfmigra- 
tion  was  by  land  or  fea  ?  From  the  fame  fadts,  however,  I  was 
forc’d  to  conclude,  that  the  reft  of  the  Americans  could  not  have 
had  the  fame  origin  ;  for  if  the  Canadians  or  any  other  American 
nation  were  of  Afiatic  or  European  extraction,  they  muft,  like  the 
Efquimaux,  have  had  a  beard  and  white  Ikin  to  this  day.  But 
one  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  giving  faith  to  odd  or  lingular  fadls, 
reported  of  diftant  nations.  It  is  difcovered  by  later  accounts 
more  worthy  of  credit,  that  the  foregoing  defcription  of  the  E- 
fquimaux  is  falfe  in  every  particular.  Of  all  the  northern  nations, 
not  excepting  the  Laplanders,  the  Efquimaux  are  of  the  fmalleft 
lize,  few  of  them  exceeding  four  feet  in  height.  They  have  heads 
extremely  grofs,  feet  and  hands  very  Email.  That  they  are  nei¬ 
ther  cruel  nor  fufpicious,  appears  from  what  Ellis  fays  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  a  voyage  anno  1 747,  for  difcovering  a  north- weft  paffage, 
that  they  offered  their  wives  to  the  Engliih  failors,  with  expref- 
fions  of  fatisfaCtion  for  being  able  to  accommodate  them.  But 
what  is  the  moft  to  the  prefent  purpofe  ;  they  are  of  a  copper  co¬ 
lour,  like  the  other  Americans,  only  a  degree  lighter,  occalioned 
probably  by  the  intenfe  cold  of  their  climate  ;  and  they  are  alfo 
altogether  deftitute  of  a  beard.  It  is  common  indeed  among  them, 
to  bring  forward  the  hair  of  the  head  upon  the  face,  for  preferviftg 
it  from  flies,  which  rage  in  that  country  during  hammer  ;  an  ap- 
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pea  ranee  that  probably  has  been  miflaken  by  travellers  for  a 
beard. 

It  has  been  lately  difeovered,  that  the  language  of  the  Efquimaux 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Greenlanders.  A  Danifh  miftionary, 
who  by  fome  years  refidence  in  Greenland  had  acquired  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  that  country,  made  a  voyage  with  Commodore  Pallifer  to 
Newfoundland  ann.  1764.  Meeting  a  company  of  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  Efquimaux,  he  was  agreeably  furprifed  to  hear  the  Greenland 
tongue.  They  received  him  kindly,  and  drew  from  him  a  pro- 
mife  to  return  the  next  year.  And  we  are  'informed  by  Crantz, 
in  his  hi  ft  or  y  of  Greenland,  that  the  fame  Danifh  mifftonary  vi- 
ftted  them  the  very  next  year,  in  company  with  the  Rev. -Mr  Dra- 
chart.  They  agreed,  that  the  difference  between  the  Efquimaux 
language  and  that  of  Greenland  was  not  greater  than  between  the 
dialefls  of  North  and  South  Greenland,  which  differ  not  fo  much 
as  the  High  and  Low  Dutch.  Both  nations  call  themfelves  Innuit 
or  Kara/it ,  and  call  the  Europeans  Kablunet.  Their  ftature,  fea¬ 
tures,  manners,  drefs,  tents,  darts,  and  boats,  are  entirely  the 
fame.  As  the  language  of  Greenland  refembles  not  the  language  of 
Finland,  Lapland,  Norway,  Tartary,  nor  that  of  the  Samoides,  it 
is  evident,  that  neither  the  Efquimaux  nor  Greenlanders  are  a  co~ 
lony  from  any  of  the  countries  mentioned.  Geographers  begin 
now  to  conjecTure,  that  Greenland  is  a  part  of  the  continent  of 
North  America,  without  intervention  of  any  fea  *.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  the  Greenlanders  refemble  the  North- Americans  in 
every  particular  :  they  are  of  a  copper  colour,  and  have  no  beard  ; 
they  are  of  a  fmall  fize,  like  the  Efquimaux,  and  have  the  fame 

*  The  Danes  had  a  fettlemcnt  in  Greenland  long  before  Columbus  faw  the 
Weft  Indies.  Would  it  not  appear  paradoxical  to  fay,  that  America  was  difeover¬ 
ed  by  the  Danes  long  before  the  time  of  Columbus,  and  long  before  they  knew  that; 
they  had  made  the  difeovery  ?. 
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language.  And  thus  I  am  obliged  to  abandon  my  favourite  ar¬ 
gument,  for  proving  the  Americans,  the  Efquimaux  excepted,  to 
be  indigenous,  and  not  indebted  to  the  old  world  for  their  cxift- 
ence.  At  the  fame  time,  the  other  arguments  urged  above  re¬ 
main  entire  ,  and  from  what  is  now  faid  a  circumflance  occui  s, 
that  fortifies  greatly  the  chief  of  them.  People,  who  with  a  bold 
face  furmount  all  difficulties  rather  than  give  up  a  favourite  opi¬ 
nion,  make  light  of  the  copper  colour  and  want  of  beard,  willing 
to  attribute  all  to  the  climate.  We  want  data,  I  acknowledge,  to 
determine  with  accuracy  what  effie&s  can  be  produced  by  a  cli¬ 
mate.  But  luckily  we  have  no  occafion  at  prefent  to  determine 
that  difficult  point.  It  is  fufficient  that  the  climate  of  Labrador 
is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
and  Afia.  From  that  circumflance  I  conclude  with  certainty,  that 
the  copper  colour  and  want  of  beard  in  the  Efquimaux  cannot  be 
the  .refult  of  climate.  And  if  fo,  what  foundation  can  there  be 
for  making  thefe  circumftances  depend  on  the  climate  in  any  o- 
ther  part  of  America  ?  Truly  none  at  all.  I  add,  that  as  the 
■  copper  colour  and  want  of  beard  continue  invariably  the  fame  in 
every  variety  of  climate,  hot  and  cold,  moifl  and  dry,  they  mu  ft 
depend  on  fome  invariable  caufe  acting  uniformly ;  which  may  be 
a  fingularity  in  the  race  of  people  («),  but  cannot  proceed  from 

the  climate.  .  ' 

If  we  can  rely  on  the  conjectures  of  an  eminent  writer  (b),  A- 

merica  emerged  from  the  fea  later  than  any  other  part  of  the 
known  world  :  and  fuppofing  the  human  race  to  have  been  plant¬ 
ed  in  America  by  the  hand  of  God  later  than  the  days  of  Mofes, 
Adam  and  Eve  might  have  been  the  firft  parents  of  mankind,  i.  e, 
of  all  who  at  that  time  exifted,  without  being  the  firft  parents  of 
the  Americans. 


-  (*)  Book  i.  {ketch  r. 

(3)  M.  BufFon. 
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The  Terra  Aujiralis  incognita  is  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the 
world  by  a  wide  ocean,  which  carries  a  £hip  round  the  earth  with¬ 
out  interruption.  How  has  that  continent  been  peopled  ?  There 
is  not  the  flighted  probability,  that  it  ever  has  been  joined  to  any 
other  land.  Here  a  local  creation,  if  it  may  be  termed  fo,  ap¬ 
pears  unavoidable  ;  and  if  we  muft  admit  more  than  one  ad  of 
creation,  even  the  appearance  of  difficulty,  from  reiteration  of 
ads,  totally  vaniffieth.  M.  Buffon,  in  his  natural  hiftory,  bears 
teftimony,  that  not  a  Angle  American  quadruped  of  a  hot  climate 
is  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  earth  :  with  refped  to  thefe  we 
muft  unavoidably  admit  a.  local  creation ;  and  nothing  feems  more 
natural,  than  under  the  fame  ad  to  comprehend  the  firlt  parents 
of  the  American  people. 

It  is  poflible,  indeed,  that  a  fhip  with  men  and  women  may,, 
by  contrary  winds,  be  carried  to  a  very  diftant  ffiore.  But  to  ac¬ 
count  thus  for  the  peopling  of  America,  will  not  be  much  re- 
liflied :  Mexico  and  Peru  muft  have  been  planted  before  navi¬ 
gation  was  known  in  the  old  world,  at  leaf!  before  a  fliip  was 
brought  to  fuch  perfedion  as  to  bear  a  long  courfe  of  bad  wea¬ 
ther.  Will  it  be  thought,  that  any  fuppofition  ought  to  be  em¬ 
braced,  however  improbable,  rather  than  admit  a  feparate  crea¬ 
tion  ?  We  are,  it  is  true,  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  condud 
of  creative  providence  ;  but  every  rational  conjedure  leans  to  a  fe¬ 
parate  creation.  America  and  the  Terra  Aujiralis  muft  have  been, 
planted  by  the  Almighty  with  a  number  of  animals  and  vege.- 
tables,  fome  of  them  peculiar  to  thofe  vaft  continents  :  and  when 
fuch  care  has  been  taken  about  inferior  life,  can  fo  wild  a  thought 
be  admitted,  as  that  man,  the  nobleft  work  of  terreftrial  creation, 
would  be  left  to  chance  ?  But  it  is  fcarce  nee.eflary  to  infill  upon 
this  topic,  as  the  external  charaders  of  the  Americans  above  men¬ 
tioned  rejed  the  fuppofition  of  their  being  defeended  from  any 
people  of  the  old  world.. 
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It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  fertile  and  delicious  plains  of 
Peru  and  Mexico  were  the  firft  planted  of  all  the  American  coun¬ 
tries  ;  being  more  populous  at  the  time  of  the  Spaniffi  invafion 
than  any  other  part  of  that  great  continent.  This  conjecture  is 
fupported  by  analogy  :  we  believe  that  a  fpot,  not  centrical  only, 
but  extremely  fertile,  was  chofen  for  the  parents  of  the  old  world ; 
and  there  is  not  in  America  a  fpot  more  centrical,  or  more  fertile, 
than  Mexico  or  Peru,  for  the  parents  of  the  new  world. 

Having  thus  ventured  to  throw  out  what  occurred  upon  the  o- 
rigin  of  the  Americans,  without  pretending  to  affirm  any  thing 
as  certain,  we  proceed  to  their  progrefs.  The  North-American 
tribes  are  remarkable  with  refpeCt  to  one  branch  of  their  hidory, 
that,  indead  of  advancing,  like  other  nations,  toward  the  matu¬ 
rity  of  fociety  and  government,  they  continue  to  this  hour  in  their 
original  date  of  hunting  and  ffihing.  A  cafe  fo  lingular  roufes  our 
curiolity  ;  and  we  willi  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  caufe. 

It  is  not  the  want  of  animals  capable  to  be  domedicated^ 
that  obliges  them  to  remain  hunters  and  fidiers.  The  horfe,  it 
is  true,  the  dieep,  the  goat,  were  imported  from  Europe  ;  but 
there  are  plenty  of  American  quadrupeds  no  lefs  docile  than  thofe 
mentioned.  There  is,  in  particular,  a  fpecies  of  horned  cattle  pe¬ 
culiar  to  America,  having  long  wool  indead  of  hair,  and  an  ex?* 
crefcence  upon  the  dioulder  like  that  of  the  Ead-India  buffalo, 
Thefe  wild  cattle  multiply  exceedingly  in  the  fertile  countries 
which  the  Miffifippi  traverfes  ;  and  Elennepin  reports,  that  the 
Indians,  after  killing  numbers,  take  no  part  away  but  the  tongue, 
which  is  reckoned  a  delicious  morfel.  Thefe  creatures  are  not  ex¬ 
tremely  wild  ;  and,  if  taken  young,  are  eafily  tamed  :  a  calf,  when 
its  dam  is  killed,  will  follow  the  hunter,  and  lick  his  hand.  The 
wool,  the  hide,  the  tallow,  would  be  of  great  value  in  the  Britifh. 
colonies. 

If  the  lliepherd-date  be  not  obdruded  in  America  by  want  of 
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proper  cattle,  the  only  account  that  can  or  need  be  given  is,  pau¬ 
city  of  inhabitants.  Confider  only  the  influence  of  cuftora,  in  ri- 
vetting  men  to  their  local  fituation  and  manner  of  life  :  once  hunt¬ 
ers,  they  will  always  be  hunters,  till  fome  caufe  more  potent  than 
cuflom  force  them  out  of  that  date.  Want  of  food,  occafioned 
by  rapid  population,  brought  on  the  fit epherd- date  in  the  old 
world.  That  caufe  has  not  hitherto  taken  place  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica  :  the  inhabitants,  few  in  number,  remain  hunters  and  fifhers, 
becaufe  that  date  adords  them  a  competency  of  food.  I  am  aware, 
that  the  natives  have  been  decreadng  in  number  from  the  time  of  the 
fird  European  fettlemcnts.  But  even  at  that  time  the  country  was 
ill  peopled  :  take  for  example  the  country  above  deferibed,  dretch¬ 
ing  north-wed  from  the  Mifiifippi :  the  Europeans  never  had  any 
footing  there,  and  yet  to  this  day  it  is  little  better  than  a  defert. 
I  give  other  examples.  The  Indians  who  furround  the  lake  Nippi- 
fong,  from  whence  the  river  St  Laurence  fifties,  are  in  whole  but 
five  or  fix  thoufand  ;  and  yet  their  country  is  of  great  extent : 
they  live  by  hunting  and  fifhing,  having  bows  and  arrows,  but 
no  fire-arms  ;  and  their  cloathing  is  the  fkins  of  beads  :  they  are 
feldom,  if  ever,  engaged  in  war  ;  have  no  commerce  with  any  o- 
ther  people,  Indian  or  European,  but  live  as  if  they  had  a  world 
to  themfelves  (a).  If  that  country  be  ill  peopled,  it  is  not  from 
fcarcity  of  food  ;  for  the  country  is  extenfive,  and  well  dored 
with  every  fort  of  game.  On  the  fouth  and  wed  of  the  lake  Su¬ 
perior,  the  country  is  level  and  fruitful  all  the  way  to  the  Mifiifip¬ 
pi,  having  large  plains  covered  with  rank  grafs,  and  fcarce  a  tree 
for  hundreds  of  miles :  the  inhabitants  enjoy  the  greated  plenty  of 
fifh,  fowl,  deer,  &c.  ;  and  yet  their  numbers  are  far  from  being 
in  proportion  to  their  means  of  fubfidence.  In  fiiort,  it  is  the 
conjecture  of  the  abled  writers,  that  in  the  vad  extent  of  North 

(a)  Account  of  North  America  by  Major  Robert  Rogers. 
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America,  when  clifcovered,  there  were  not  as  many  people,  laying 
a  fide  Mexico,  as  in  the  half  of  Europe. 

Paucity  of  inhabitants  explains  clearly  why  the  North- Ameri¬ 
can  tribes  remain  hunters  and  fillers,  without  advancing  to  the 
fhepherd-ftate.  But  if  the  foregoing  difficulty  be  removed,  an¬ 
other  Harts  up,  no  lefs  puzzling,  viz.  By  what  adverfe  fate  are  fo 
rich  countries  fo  ill  peopled  ?  It  is  a  conjecture  of  M.  Buffon, 
mentioned  above,  that  America  has  been  planted  later  than  the 
other  parts  of  this  globe.  But  fuppofing  the  faft,  it  has  how¬ 
ever  not  been  planted  fo  late  as  to  prevent  a  great  population,  wit- 
nefs  Mexico  and  Peru,  fully  peopled  at  the  era  of  the  Spaniffi  in- 
vafion.  We  mult  therefore  fearch  for  another  caufe;  and  none  oc¬ 
curs  but  the  infecundity  of  the  North-American  favages.  M.  Buf¬ 
fon,  a  refpedtable  author,  and  for  that  reafon  often  quoted,  re¬ 
marks,  that  thefe  favages  are  feeble  in  their  organs  of  generation, 
that  they  have  no  ardor  for  the  female  fex,  and  that  they  have 
few  children  ;  to  enforce  which  remark  he  adds,  that  the  quadru¬ 
peds  of  America,  both  native  and  tranfplanted,  are  of  a  diminutive 
fize,  compared  with  thofe  of  the  old  world.  A  woman  never  ad¬ 
mits  her  hufband,  till  the  child  fhe  is  nuriing  be  three  years  old  ; 
and  this  led  Frenchmen  to  go  often  allray  from  their  Canadian 
wives.  The  cafe  was  reported  by  the  priefts  to  their  fuperiors  in 
France  ;  but  what  order  was  taken  has  efcaped  my  memory.  A- 
mong  the  males,  it  is  an  inviolable  law,  to  abftain  from  females 
while  they  are  engaged  in  a  military  expedition.  This  is  pregnant 
evidence  of  their  frigidity  ;  for  among  favages  the  authority  of 
law,  or  of  opinion,  feldom  prevails  over  any  flrong  appetite  :  vain 
would  be  the  attempt  to  refrain  them  from  fpirituous  liquors 
th o’  much  more  debilitating.  Neither  is  there  any  inftance,  of 
violence  offered  by  any  North-American  favage,  to  European  wo¬ 
men  taken  captives  in  war. 

Mexico  and  Peru,  when  conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  afforded 
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to  their  numerous  inhabitants  the  neceflaries  of  life  in  profufion. 
Cotton  was  in  plenty,  more  than  fufficient  for  the  cloathing  need¬ 
ed  in  warm  climates  :  Indian  wheat  was  univerfal,  and  was  culti¬ 
vated  without  much  labour.  The  natural  wants  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  thus  fupplied  with  very  little  trouble  ;  and  artificial 
wants  had  made  no  progrefs.  But  the  prefent  ftate  of  thefe  coun¬ 
tries  is  very  different.  The  Indians  have  learned  from  their  con¬ 
querors  a  multitude  of  artificial  wants,  good  houfes,  variety  of 
food,  and  rich  cloaths,  which  muft  be  imported,  becaufe  not  ma- 
nufaddured  at  home.  They  are  prohibited  from  exercifing  any  art 
or  calling  except  agriculture,  which  fcarce  affords  them  neceffaries ; 
and  this  obliges  a  great  proportion  of  them  to  live  fingle.  Even 
agriculture  itfelf  is  cramped  ;  for  in  molt  of  the  provinces  there 
is  a  prohibition  to  plant  vines  or  olives.  In  Ihort,  it  is  belie¬ 
ved  that  the  inhabitants  who  exifled  at  the  Spanifh  invafion  are 
reduced  to  a  fourth  part.  The  favages  alfo  of  North  America  who 
border  on  the  European  fettlements  are  vifibly  di minifiling.  When 
the  Englifli  fettled  in  America,  the  five  nations  could  raife  15,000 
fighting  men  :  at  prefent  they  are  not  able  to  raife  2000.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  is  computed  by  able  writers,  that  the  prefent  inha¬ 
bitants  of  America  amount  not  to  a  twentieth  part  of  thofe  who 
exifled  when  that  continent  was  difcovered  by  Columbus.  This 
decay  is  afcribed  to  the  intemperate  ufe  of  fpirits,  and  to  the 
fmall-pox,  both  of  them  introduced  by  the  EuroDeans  *. 

It 

*  In  all  the  Weft-Indian  colonies,  the  Haves  continually  decreafe  fo  as  to  need 
frequent  recruits  from  Africa.  ((  This  deci'eafe,”  fays  the  author  of  a  late  account 
of  Guiana,  “  is  commonly  attributed  to  oppreffion  and  hard  labour-,  tho’  with 
u  little  reafon,  as  the  Haves  are  much  more  robuft,  healthy,  and  vigorous,  than 
f(  their  matters.  The  true  caufe  is,  the  commerce  of  white  men  with  young  negro 
“  wenches,  who,  to  fupport  that  commerce,  ufe  every  mean  to  avoid  conception,  and 

even  to  procure  abortion.  By  fuch  practices  they  are  incapacitated  to  bear  cla.il- 

u  dren 
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It  is  obfervable,  that  every  fort  of  plague  becomes  more  virulent 
when  tranfplanted,  than  in  its  native  place.  The  plague  commits 
lefs  ravage  in  Egypt,  its  native  place,  than  in  any  other  country. 
The  venereal  difeafe  was  for  many  ages  more  violent  and  deftruc- 
live  in  Europe,  than  ever  it  was  in  America,  where  it  was  firfl 
known.  The  people  who  failed  with  Chriftopher  Columbus, 
brought  it  to  Spain  from  Hifpaniola.  Columbus,  with  thirty  or 
forty  of  his  failors,  went  direftly  to  Barcelona,  where  the  King 
then  was,  to  render  an  account  of  his  voyage.  All  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  who  at  that  time  tripled  the  prefent  number,  were  im¬ 
mediately  feized  with  the  venereal  difeafe,  which  raged  fo  furiouf- 
ly  as  to  threaten  deftruHion  to  all.  The  fmall  pox  comes  under 
the  fame  obfervation  ;  for  it  has  fwept  away  many  more  in  A- 
merica,  than  ever  it  did  in  Europe.  In  the  1713,  the  crew  of  a 
Dutch  veffel  infe&ed  the  Hottentots  with  the  fmall  pox ;  which 
left  fcarce  a  third  of  the  inhabitants.  And  the  fame  fate  befel  the 
Laplanders  and  Greenlanders.  In  all  appearance,  that  difeafe,  if 
it  abate  not  foon  of  its  tranfplanted  virulence,  will  extirpate  the 
natives  of  North  America  ;  for  they  know  little  of  inoculation. 

But  fpiritous  liquors  are  a  Bill  more  effectual  caufe  of  depopula¬ 
tion.  The  American  favages,  male  and  female,  are  inordinately 
fond  of  fpiritous  liquors  ;  and  favages  generally  abandon  them- 
felves  to  appetite,  without  the  lead  control  from  fhame.  The  no¬ 
xious  effects  of  intemperance  in  fpirits,_are  too  well  known,  from 

<c  dren  when  they  fettle  in  marriage  with  their  own  countrymen.  That  this  is  the 
«  true  caufe,  will  be  evident,  from  confidering,  that  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  the 
«  ftock  of  Haves  is  kept  up  without  any  importation  ;  becaufe  in  thefe  countries 
«  commerce  with  Negro  women  is  detefted,  as  infamous  and  unnatural. ”  The  caufe 
here  afiigned  may  have  fome  effeft  :  but  there  is  a  ftronger  caufe  of  depopulation, 
viz.  the  culture  of  fugar,  laborious  in  the  field,  and  unhealthy  in  the  houfe  by  boil¬ 
ing;  &c.  The  Negroes  employ’d  in  the  culture  of  cotton,  coffee,  and  ginger,  feldom 
need  to  be  recruited. 
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fatal  experience  among  ourfelves  :  before  the  ufe  of  gin  was  pro¬ 
hibited,  the  populace  of  London  were  debilitated  by  it  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  lofmg,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  power  of  procreation. 
Happily  for  the  human  fpecies,  the  invention  of  favages  never 
reached  the  production  of  gin  ;  for  fpirits  in  that  early  period 
would  have  left  not  one  perfon  alive,  not  a  iingle  Noah  to  reftore 
the  race  of  men  :  in  order  to  accomplifh  the  plan  of  Providence, 
creation  muft  have  been  renewed  oftener  than  once  *. 

In  the  temperate  climates  of  the  old  world,  there  is  great  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  gradual  progrefs  of  men  from  the  favage  ftate  to 
the  highefl  civilization  j  beginning  with  hunting  and  fifhing,  ad¬ 
vancing  to  flocks  and  herds,  and  thereafter  to  agriculture  and 
commerce.  One  would  be  much  difappointed  if  he  expected  the 
fame  progrefs  in  America.  Among  the  northern  tribes,  there  is 
nothing  that  refembles  the  fhepherd-flate  :  they  continue  hunters 
and  fiihers  as  originally  ;  becaufe  there  is  no  caufe  fo  potent  as  to 
force  them  from  that  ftate  to  become  fhepherds.  So  far  clear.  But 
there  is  another  fact  of  which  we  have  no  example  in  the  old 
world,  that  feems  not  fo  eafily  explained  :  thefe  people,  without 
palling  through  the  fhepherd-ftate,  have  advanced  to  fome  degree 
of  agriculture.  Before  the  feventeenth  century,  the  Iroquois,  or 
five  nations,  had  villages,  and  cultivated  Indian  corn  :  the  Che- 
rokees  have  many  fmall  towns  ;  they  raife  com  in  abundance, 
and  fence  in  their  fields  :  they  breed  poultry,  and  have  orchards 
of  peach-trees  :  the  Chickefaws  and  Creek  Indians  live  pretty  much 
in  die  fame  manner.  The  Apalachites  fow  and  reap  in  common ; 

*  Charlevoix  fays,  that  an  Indian  of  Canada  will  give  all  he  is  worth  for  a  glafs 
of  brandy.  And  he  paints  thus  the  effefl  of  drunkennefs  upon  them.  “  Even  in 
lt  the  fireets  of  Montreal  are  feen  the  moft  fhocking  fpeftacles  of  ebriety  ;  huf- 
fl  bands,  wives,  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  and  fillers,  feizing  one  another  by  the 

throat,  and  tearing  one  another  with  their  teeth,  like  fo  many  enraged  wolves.” 
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and  put  up  the  corn  in  granaries,  to  he  diftributed  amdng  indi¬ 
viduals  when  they  want  food.  The  Hurons  raife  great  quantities 
of  corn,  not  only  for  their  own  ufe,  but  for  commerce.  Many 
of  thefe  nations,  particularly  the  Cherokees,  have  of  late  got 
horfes,  fwine,  and  tame  cattle  ;  an  improvement  borrowed  from 
the  Europeans.  But  corn  is  of  an  earlier  date  :  when  Sir  Richard 
Greenville  took  pofleflion  of  Virginia  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elifa- 
beth,  the  natives  had  corn ;  and  Hennepin  affures  us,  that  the  nations 
bordering  on  the  Miflifippi  had  corn  long  before  they  were  vifited  by 
any  European.  Hufbandry,  it  is  true,  is  among  thofe  people  ftill  in 
its  infancy ;  being  left  to  the  women,  who  fow,  who  reap,  who  (lore 
up  in  public  granaries,  and  who  diflribute  as  need  requires.  The 
inhabitants  of  Guiana  in  South  America,  continue  to  this  day 
hunters  and  fifhers.  But  tho’  they  have  neither  flocks  nor  herds, 
they  have  fome  hufbandry  ;  for  the  women  plant  caflava,  yams, 
and  plantains.  They  make  a  liquor,  like  our  ale,  termed  pvworee-y 
which  they  drink  with  their  food.  And  tho’  they  are  extremely 
fond  of  that  liquor,  their  indolence  makes  them  often  negledl  to 
provide  againfl  want.  To  a  people  having  a  violent  propenflty  to 
intemperance,  as  all  favages  have,  this  improvidence  is  a  blefling ; 
for  otherwife  they  would  wallow  in  perpetual  drunkennefs.  They 
are  by  no  means  Angular  ;  for  unconcern  about  futurity  is  the 
charafteriftic  of  all  favages.  To  forego  an  immediate  for  a  diftant 
enjoyment,  can  only  be  fuggefted  by  cultivated  reafon.  When 
the  Canary  iflands  were  fir  ft  vifited  by  the  Europeans,  which  was 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  inhabitants  had  corn ;  for  which 
the  ground  was  prepared  in  the  following  manner.  They  had  a 
wooden  inftrument,  not  unlike  a  hoe,  with  a  fpur  or  tooth  at  the 
end,  on  which  was  fixed  a  goat’s  horn.  With  this  inftrument 
the  ground  was  ftirred ;  and  if  rain  came  not  in  its  proper  feafon, 
water  was  brought  by  canals  from  the  rivulets.  It  was  the  wo¬ 
mens  province  to  reap  the  com  :  they  took  only  the  ears  ;  which 
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they  threfhed  with  flicks,  or  beat  with  their  feet,  and  then  win¬ 
nowed  in  their  hands.  Hufbandry  probably  will  remain  in  its 
prelent  flate  among  American  favages ;  for  as  they  are  decreafing 
daily,  they  can  have  no  difficulty  about  food.  The  fadl  however 
is  lingular,  of  a  people  uiing  corn  before  tame  cattle :  there  muft 
be  a  caufe,  which,  on  better  acquaintance  with  that  people,  will 
probably  be  difcovered. 

America  is  full  of  political  wonders.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanifh. 
invafion,  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  had  made  great  advances 
toward  the  perfection  of  fociety,  while  the  northern  tribes,  fepa- 
rated  from  them  by  diflance  only,  remained  in  the  original  flate 
of  hunters  and  fifhers,  and  remain  fo  at  this  day.  To  explain  the 
difference,  appears  difficult.  It  is  ftill  more  difficult  to  explain, 
why  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone, 
were  highly  polifhed  in  the  arts  of  fociety  and  government ;  con- 
hdering  that  in  the  old  world,  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone 
are  for  the  moil  part  little  better  than  favages.  We  are  not  fuffi- 
ciently  acquainted  with  the  natural  hiflory  of  America,  nor  with 
that  of  its  people,  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  thefe  wonders  :  it 
is  however  part  of  our  talk,  to  flate  the  progrefs  of  fociety  among 
the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  ;  which  cannot  fail  to  amufe  the  read¬ 
er,  as  he  will  find  thefe  two  nations  differing  eifentially  from  the 
North- American  tribes,  in  every  article  of  manners,  government, 
and  police.. 

When  the  Spaniards  invaded  America,  the  Mexicans  were  fkil- 
ful  m  agriculture.  Maize  was  their  chief  grain,  which,  by  care¬ 
ful  culture,  produced  great  plenty,  even  in  the  mountainous 
country  of  Tlafcalla.  They  had  gardening  and  botany,  as  well  as 
agriculture  :  a  phyfic-garden  belonging  to  the  Emperor  was  open 
to  every  one  for  gathering  medicinal  plants. 

The  art  of  cookery  was  far  advanced  among  that  people.  Monte¬ 
zuma’s  table  was  generally  covered  with  200  diffies,  many  of  them 
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exquifitely  dreffed  in  the  opinion  even  of  the  Spaniards.  They  ufed 
fait,  which  was  made  by  the  fun. 

The  women  were  dextrous  at  fpinning ;  and  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  hair  abounded  every  where. 

The  populoufnefs  of  Mexico  and  Peru  afford  irrefragable  evi¬ 
dence,  that  the  arts  of  peace  were  there  carried  to  a  great  height. 
The  city  of  Mexico  contained  60,000  families  *  ;  and  Montezuma 
had  thirty  vaffals  who  could  bring  into  the  field,  each  of  them, 
.100,000  fighting  men.  Tlafcalla,  a  neighbouring  republic,  govern¬ 
ed  by  a  fenate,  was  fo  populous  as  to  be  almoil  a  match  for  the 
Emperor  of  Mexico. 

The  public  edifices  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  houfes  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  were  of  Hone,  and  well  built.  The  royal  palace  had  thir¬ 
ty  gates  opening  to  as  many  llreets.  The  principal  front  was  of 
jafper,  black,  red,  and  white,  well  polilhed.  Three  fquares, 
built  and  adorned  like  the  front,  led  to  Montezuma’s  apartment, 
having  large  rooms,  floors  covered  with  mats  of  different  kinds, 
walls  hung  with  a  mixture  of  cotton-cloth  and  rabbit-furs ;  the 
inner moft  room  adorned  with  hangings  of  feathers,  beautified 
with  various  figures  in  lively  colours.  In  that  building,  large 
ceilings  were  formed  fo  artificially  without  nails,  as  to  make  the 
planks  fullain  each  other.  Water  was  brought  into  the  city  of 
Mexico,  from  a  mountain  at  a  league’s  diftance. 

Gold  and  filver  were  in  fo  high  efieem,  that  veffels  made  of 
thefe  metals  were  permitted  to  none  but  to  the  Emperor.  .Gonfi- 
dering  the  value  put  upon  gold  and  filver,  the  want  of  current 
coin  would  argue  great  dulnefs  in  that  nation,,  if  inflances  did 


*  We  cannot  altogether  rely  on  what  is  reported  of  this  ancient  empire  with  re- 
fpeft  to  numbers.  The'  city  of  Mexico,  tho’  confiderably  enlarged  lince  the  Spanifh- 
eonqueft,  doth  not  at  prefent  contain  more  than  60,000  fouls,  including  20,000 
Negroes  and  Mulattoes. 
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not  dally  occur  of  improvements,  after  being  carried  to  a  confi- 
derable  height,  (topping  fhort  at  the  very  threffiold  of  perfection. 
The  want  of  current  coin  made  fairs  the  more  neceffary,  which 
were  carried  on  with  the  moft  perfect  regularity  :  judges  on  the 
fpot  decided  mercantile  differences  ;  and  inferior  officers,  making 
conftant  circuits,  prefer ved  peace  and  order.  The  abundance  and 
variety  of  the  commodities  brought  to  market,  and  the  order  pre- 
ferved  by  fuch  multitudes,  amazed  the  Spaniards  ;  a  fpeCiacle  de¬ 
fending  admiration,  as  a  tedimony  of  the  grandeur  and  good  go¬ 
vernment  of  that  extenfive  empire. 

The  fine  arts  were  not  unknown  in  Mexico.  Their  goldfmiths 
were  excellent  workmen,  particularly  in  moulding  gold  and  filver 
into  the  form  of  animals.  Their  painters  made  landfcapes  and  o- 
ther  imitations  of  nature  with  feathers,  fo  artfully  mixed  as  to  be- 
ftow  both  life  and  colouring  ;  of  which  fort  of  work,  there  were 
inftances  no  lefs  extraordinary  for  patience  than  for  (kill.  Their 
drinking-cups  were  of  the  fined  earth  exquifitely  made,  differing 
from  each  other  in  colour,  and  even  in  finell.  Of  the  fame  ma¬ 
terials,  they  made  great  variety  of  veffels  both  for  ufe  and  orna¬ 
ment. 

They  were  not  ignorant  either  of  mufic  or  of  poetry  ;  and  one 
of  their  capital  amufements  was  fongs  fet  to  mufic  upon  the  at- 
chievements  of  their  kings  and  ancedors. 

With  fuch  a  progrefs  both  in  the  ufeful  and  fine  arts,  is  it  not 
furprifing,  that  tho’  they  had  meafures,  they  knew  nothing  of 
weights  ? 

As  to  the  art  of  writing,  a  capital  article  in  the  conduct  of  go- 
venment,  they  were  extremely  deficient.  That  art,  as  mentioned 
above,  was  no  farther  advanced  than  the  ufing  figures  compofed 
of  painted  feathers,  by  which  they  made  a  diift  to  communicate 
home  fimple  thoughts ;  and  in  that  manner  was  Montezuma  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  Spaniffi  invafion. 
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There  was  great  ingenuity  ffiewn  in  regulating  the  calendar  :  the 
Mexican  year  was  divided  into  365  days  ;  and  into  18  months,  con¬ 
taining  20  days  each,  which  made  360  ;  the  remaining  five  in¬ 
tercalary  days  were  added  at  the  end  of  the  year,  for  making  it 
correfpond  to  the  courfe  of  the  fun.  They  religioufly  employ’d 
thefe  five  days  upon  diverfions,  being  of  opinion  that  they  were 
appropriated  to  that  end  by  their  anceflors. 

Murder,  theft,  and  corruption  in  officers  of  date,  were  capi¬ 
tal  crimes.  Adultery  alfo  was  capital ;  for  female  chaflity  was  in 
high  eflimation.  At  the  fame  time,  confent  was  deemed  a  fuffi- 
cient  caufe  of  divorce,  the  law  leaving  it  to  the  parties  concerned, 
who  ought  to  be  the  bed  judges.  In  cafe  of  a  divorce,  the  father 
took  care  of  the  male  children,  leaving  the  female  children  with 
the  mother.  But  to  prevent  rafh  feparations,  it  was  capital  for 
them  to  unite  again. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  there  was  a 
didintdion  of  rank  among  the  Mexicans.  So  religioufly  was  it 
obferved,  as  to  be  difplay’d  even  in  their  buildings  :  the  city  of 
Mexico  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  appropriated  to  the  Empe¬ 
ror  and  nobility,  and  one  left  to  plebeians. 

Education  of  children  was  an  important  article  in  the  Mexican 
police.  Public  fchools  were  allotted  for  plebeian  children  ;  and 
colleges  well  endowed  for  the  fons  of  the  nobility,  where  they  con¬ 
tinued  till  they  we*e  fit  for  bufinefs.  The  maders  were  confidered 
as  officers  of  date  ;  not  without  reafon,  as  their  office  was  to  qua¬ 
lify  young  men  for  ferving  their  king  and  country.  Such  of  the 
young  nobles  as  made  choice  of  a  military  life,  were  fent  to  the 
army,  and  made  to  differ  great  hardffiips  before  they  could  be  in- 
lifted.  They  had  indeed  a  powerful  motive  for  perfeverance,  the 
mod  honourable  of  all  employments  being  that  of  a  foldier. 
Young  women  of  quality  were  educated  with  no  lefs  care,  by  pro¬ 
per  matrons  chofen  with  the  utmod  circumfpedioa. 


As 
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As  hereditary  nobility,  efpecially  in  an  extenfive  empire,  leads 
to  monarchy,  the  government  of  Mexico  was  monarchical ;  and 
as  the  progress  of  monarchy  is  from  being  elective  to  be  heredi¬ 
tary,  Mexicb  had  advanced  no  farther  than  to  be  an  eleclive  mo¬ 
narchy,  of  which  Montezuma  was  the  eleventh  king.  It  would  in 
time  have  become  hereditary,  had  it  not  been  fubdued  by  the 
Spaniards.  And  it  was  an  example  of  an  eledive  monarchy  that 
approaches  the  neared  to  hereditary  ;  for  the  power  of  eledion, 
as  well  as  the  privilege  of  being  eleded,  were  confined  to  the 
princes  of  the  blood-royal.  As  a  talent  for  war  was  chiefly  re¬ 
garded  in  chufing  a  fucceflbr  to  the  throne,  the  Mexican  kings 
always  commanded  their  own  armies.  The  '  Emperor-eled,  be¬ 
fore  his  coronation,  was  obliged  to  make  fome  conqueft,  or  per¬ 
form  fome  warlike  exploit ;  a  cuflom  that  fupported  the  military 
fpirit,  and  enlarged  the  kingdom.  From  every  king  was  exaded 
a  coronation-oath,  to  adhere  to  the  religion  of  his  anceflors,  to 
maintain  the  laws  and  cufloms  of  the  empire,  and  to  be  a  father 
to  his  people. 

The  various  affairs  of  government  were  didributed  among  differ¬ 
ent  boards  with  great  propriety.  The  management  of  the  royal 
patrimony  was  allotted  to  one  board  ;  appeals  from  inferior  tri¬ 
bunals,  to  another  ;  the  levying  of  troops,  and  the  providing  of 
magazines,  to  a  third  :  matters  of  fupreme  importance  were  refer- 
ved  to  a  council  of  date,  held  generally  in  the  King’s  prefence. 
Thefe  boards,  all  of  them,  were  compofed  of  men  experienced  in 
the  arts  of  war  and  of  peace  :  the  council  of  date  was  compofed 
of  thofe  who  deeded  the  Emperor. 

Concerning  the  patrimony  of  the  crown,  mines  of  gold  and  di¬ 
ver  belonged  to  the  Emperor  ;  and  the  duty  on  fait  brought  in  a 
great  revenue.  But  the  capital  duty  was,  a  third  of  the  land- rents, 
the  edates  of  the  nobles  excepted  ;  upon  whom  no  tribute  was  im¬ 
peded,  but  to  ferve  in  the  army  with  a  number  of  their  valials, 

and 
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and  to  guard  the  Emperor’s  perfon.  Goods  manufactured  and 
fold  were  fubjeCted  to  a  duty  ;  which  was  not  prejudicial  to  their 
manufactures,  becaufe  there  was  no  rival  nation  within  reach. 

Montezuma  introduced  a  multitude  of  ceremonies  into  his  court, 
tending  to  infpire  veneration  for  his  perfon  ;  an  excellent  politic 
in  rude  times,  of  however  little  fignificancy  among  nations  en¬ 
lightened  and  rational.  Veneration  and  humility  were  fo  much 
the  tone  of  the  court,  that  it  was  even  thought  indecent  in  the 
Mexican  lords,  to  appear  before  the  King  in  their  richeft  habits. 
Veflels  of  gold  and  filver  were  appropriated  to  his  table,  and  not 
permitted  even  to  the  princes  of  the  blood.  The  table-cloths  and 
napkins,  made  of  the  finefh  cotton,  with  the  earthen  ware,  never 
made  a  fecond  appearance  at  the  Emperor’s  table,  but  were  diftri- 
buted  among  the  fervants. 

In  war,  their  offenfive  weapons  were  bows  and  arrows  ;  and  as 
iron  was  not  known  in  America,  their  arrows  were  headed  with 
bones  fharpened  at  the  point.  They  ufed  alfo  darts,  and  long 
wooden  fwords,  in  which  were  fixed  {harp  flints  ;  and  men  of 
more  than  ordinary  ftrength  fought  with  clubs.  They  befide  had 
flingers,  who  threw  (tones  with  great  force  and  dexterity.  Their 
defenfive  arms,  ufed  only  by  commanders  and  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion,  were  a  coat  of  quilted  cotton,  a  fort  of  breafl-plate,  and  a 
fhield  of  wood  or  tortoife-fhell,  adorned  with  plates  of  fuch  metal 
as  they  could  procure.  The  private  men  fought  naked  ;  their 
faces  and  bodies  being  deformed  with  paint,  in  order  to  terrify 
the  enemy.  They  had  warlike  inftruments  of  mufic,  fuch  as  fea- 
{hells,  flutes  made  of  large  canes,  and  a  fort  of  drum  made  of 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  hollow’d.  Their  battalions  confided  of  great 
numbers  crouded  together,  without  even  the  appearance  of  order. 
They  attacked  with  fury,  and  terrible  outcries,  in  order  to  intimi¬ 
date  the  enemy  ;  a  practice  prompted  by  nature,  and  formerly 
ufed  by  many  nations.  It  was  not  dcfpifed  even  by  the  Romans  ; 
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for  Cato  the  elder  was  wont  to  fay,  that  he  had  obtained  more 
victories  by  the  throats  of  his  foldiers,  than  by  their  fwords  ;  and 
Casfar  applauds  his  own  foldiers,  above  thofe  of  Pompey,  for  their 
warlike  fhouts.  Eagernefs  to  engage  is  vented  in  loud  cries  :  and 
the  effe&s  are  excellent :  they  redouble  the  ardor  of  thofe  who  at¬ 
tack,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  ftrike  terror  into  the  enemy. 

Their  armies  were  formed  with  eafe  :  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
with  the  cacics  or  governors'  of  provinces,  were  obliged  to  repair 
to  the  general  rendezvous,  each  with  his  quota  of  men. 

Their  fortifications  were  trunks  of  large  trees,  fixed  in  the 
ground  like  pallifades,  leaving  no  intervals  but  what  were  barely 
fufEcient  for  difcharging  their  arrows  upon  the  enemy. 

Military  orders  were  inflituted,  with  peculiar  habits,  as  marks 
of  diftindion  and  honour ;  and  each  cavalier  bore  the  device  of 
his  order,  painted  upon  his  robe,  or  fixed  to  it.  Montezuma 
founded  a  new  order  of  knighthood,  into  which  princes  only  were 
admitted,  or  nobles  defcended  from  the  royal  ftock  ;  and  as  a 
token  of  its  fuperiority,  he  became  one  of  its  members.  The 
knights  of  that  order  had  part  of  their  hair  bound  with  a  red  rib¬ 
bon,  to  which  a  taffel  was  fixed  hanging  down  to  the  fhoulder. 
Every  new  exploit  was  honoured  with  an  additional  taffel ;  which 
made  the  knights  with  ardor  embrace  every  opportunity  to  figna- 
lize  themfelves.  As  nothing  can  be  better  contrived  than  fuch  a 
regulation  for  fupporting  a  military  fpirit,  the  Mexicans  would 
have  been  invincible  had  they  underftood  the  order  of  battle  :  for 
want  of  which  that  potent  empire  fell  a  prey  to  a  handful  of  ftran- 
eers.  I  differ  from  thofe  who  afcribe  that  event  to  the  fire-arms 

O 

of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  their  horfes.  Thefe  could  not  be  more 
terrible  to  the  Mexicans,  than  elephants  were  at  firfl  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  :  but  familiarity  with  thefe  unwieldy  animals,  reftored  to  the 
Romans  their  wonted  courage  ;  and  the  Mexicans  probably  would 
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have  behaved  like  the  Romans,  had  they  equalled  the  Romans  in 
the  art  of  war. 

When  that  illuftrious  people,  by  their  own  genius,  without 
borrowing  from  others,  had  made  fuch  proficiency  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  as  well  as  of  war  ;  is  it  not  ftrange,  that  with  refpecl  to 
religion  they  were  no  better  than  favages  ?  They  not  only  prac- 
tifed  human  facrifices,  but  drefled  and  eat  the  flefh  of  thofe  that 
were  facrificed.  Their  great  temple  was  contrived  to  raife  horror : 
upon  the  walls  were  multiplied  the  figures  of  noxious  ferpents  : 
the  heads  of  perfons  facrificed  were  fluck  up  in  different  places, 
and  carefully  renewed  when  wafted  by  time.  There  were  eight 
temples  in  the  city,  nearly  of  the  fame  archite&ure ;  2000  of  a 
fmaller  fize,  dedicated  to  different  idols  ;  fcarce  a  ftreet  without  a  tu¬ 
telar  deity  ;  nor  a  calamity  that  had  not  an  altar,  to  which  the  di- 
ftreffed  might  have  recourfe  for  a  remedy.  Unparallelled  ignorance 
and  flupidity,  obliged  every  Emperor,  at  his  coronation,  to  fwear, 
that  there  fhould  be  no  unfeafonable  rains,  no  overflowing  of  ri¬ 
vers,  no  fields  affedled  with  fterility,  nor  any  man  hurt  with  the 
bad  influences  of  the  fun.  In  fhort,  it  was  a  flavifh  religion, 
built  upon  fear,  not  love.  At  the  fame  time,  they  believed  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  foul,  and  rewards  and  punifhments  in  a  future 
Rate  ;  which  made  them  bury  with  their  dead,  quantities  of  gold 
and  filver,  for  defraying  the  expence  of  their  journey  ;  and  alfo 
made  them  put  to  death  fome  of  their  fervants  to  attend  them. 
Women  fometimes,  actuated  with  the  fame  belief,  were  authors  of 
their  own  death,  in  order  to  accompany  their  hufbands. 

The  author  that  we  mult  chiefly  rely  on  for  an  account  of  Peru 
is  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega  :  tho’  he  may  be  juflly  fufpedted  of  par¬ 
tiality  ;  for  being  of  the  Inca  race,  he  bellows  on  the  Peruvian  go¬ 
vernment,  improvements  of  later  times.  The  articles  that  appear 
the  leaft  fufpicious  are  what  follow. 

The  principle  of  the  Peruvian  conflitution  feems  to  have  been 
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an  Agrarian  law,  of  the  flrideft  kind.  To  the  fovereign  was  firfh 
allotted  a  large  proportion  of  land,  for  defraying  the  expences  of 
government ;  and  the  remainder  was  divided  among  his  fubjeds, 
in  proportion  to  the  nnmber  of  each  family.  Thefe  portions  were 
not  alienable  :  the  fovereign  was  held  proprietor  of  the  whole,  as 
in  the  feudal  fyftem  ;  and  from  time  to  time  the  diitribution  was 
varied  according  to  the  circumftances  of  families.  This  Agrarian 
law  contributed  undoubtedly  to  the  populoufnefs  of  the  kingdom 
of  Peru. 

It  is  a  fure  fign  of  improved  agriculture,  that  aqueducts  were 
made  by  the  Peruvians  for  watering  their  land.  Their  plough  was 
of  wood,  a  yard  long,  flat  before,  round  behind,  and  pointed  at 
the  end  for  piercing  the  ground.  Agriculture  feems  to  have  been 
carried  on  by  united  labour  :  lands  appropriated  for  maintaining 
the  poor  were  firfl  ploughed  ;  next  the  portion  allotted  to  foldiers 
performing  duty  in  the  field  :  then  every  man  feparately  ploughed 
his  own  field ;  after  which  he  afiifled  his  neighbour :  they  proceeded 
to  the  portion  of  the  curaca  or  lord  :  and  laftly  to  the  King’s  por¬ 
tion.  In  the  month  of  March  they  reaped  their  maize,  and  ce¬ 
lebrated  the  harvelt  with  joy  and  feafting. 

There  being  no  artift  nor  manufacturer  by  profeffion,  indivi¬ 
duals  were  taught  to  do  every  thing  for  themfelves.  Every  one 
knew  how  to  plough  and  manure  the  land  :  every  one  was  a  car¬ 
penter,  a  mafon,  a  Ihoemaker,  a  weaver,  &c. ;  and  the  women 
were  the  moil  ingenious  and  diligent  of  ail.  Bias  Valera  mentions 
a  law,  named  the  law  of  brotherhood ,  which,  without  the  profped 
of  reward,  obliged  them  to  be  mutually  aiding  and  afiifting  in 
ploughing,  fowing,  and  reaping,  in  building  their  houfes,  and 
in  every  lort  of  occupation. 

As  the  art  was  unknown  of  melting  down  metals  by  means  of 
bellows,  long  copper  pipes  wer e  contrived,  contraded  at  the  fur¬ 
ther 
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ther  end,  that  the  breath  might  ad  the  more  forcibly  on  the  fire  ; 
and  they  ufed  ten  or  twelve  of  thefe  pipes  together,  when  they 
wanted  a  very  hot  fire.  Having  no  iron,  their  hatchets  and 
pick-axes  were  of  copper,  and  they  had  neither  faw  nor  augre,  nor 
any  inftrument  of  iron  :  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  nails,  they  tied 
their  timber  with  cords  of  hemp.  The  tool  they  had  for  cutting 
(lone,  was  a  fharp  flint ;  and  with  that  tool  they  fhaped  the  done 
by  continual  rubbing,  more  than  by  cutting.  Having  no  engines 
for  railing  ftones,  they  did  all  by  ftrength  of  arm.  Thefe  defeds 
notwithstanding,  they  ereded  great  edifices  ;  witnefs  the  fortrefs  of 
Cufco,  a  ftupenduous  fabric.  It  pafles  all  under  (landing,  by  what 
means  the  ftones,  or  rather  the  great  rocks,  employ’d  in  that 
building,  were  brought  from  the  quarry.  One  of  thefe  (tones, 
meafured  by  Acofta,  was  thirty  feet  in  length,  eighteen  in  breadth, 

and  fix  in  thicknefs. 

Having  neither  fciftars  nor  needles  of  metal,  they  ufed  a  ceitain 
long  thorn  for  a  needle.  The  mirrors  ufed  by  ladies  of  quality 
were  of  burnifhed  copper :  but  fuch  implements  of  drefs  were 

reckoned  too  effeminate  for  the  men. 

With  refped  to  mufic,  they  had  an  inftrument  of  hollow  canes 
glew’d  together,  the  notes  of  which  were  like  tnofe  of  an  organ. 
They  had  love-fongs  accompanied  with  a  pipe  ;  and  war-fongs, 
which  were  their  feftival  entertainment.  They  compofed  and 
aded  comedies  and  tragedies.  The  art  of  writing  properly  fo  call¬ 
ed,  was  unknown  1  but  (liken  threads,  with  knots  calc  upon  tnem 
of  divers  colours,  enabled  them  to  keep  exad  accounts,  and  to 
fum  them  up  with  a  readinefs  that  would  have  rivalled  an  expci  t 
European  arithmetician.  They  had  alfo  attained  to  as  much  geo¬ 
metry  as  to  meafure  their  fields. 

In  war,  their  offenfive  arms  were  the  bow  and  arrow,  lance, 

dart,  club,  and  bill.  Their  clefenfive  arms,  were  the  helmet  and 
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target.  The  army  was  provided  from  the  King’s  (lores,  and  was 
no  burden  upon  the  people. 

In  philofophy,  they  had  made  no  progrefs.  An  eclipfe  of  the 
moon  was  attributed  to  her  being  lick;  and  they  fancied  the  milky 
way  to  be  a  ewe  giving  fuck  to  a  lamb.  With  regard  to  the  fet- 
ting  fun,  they  faid,  that  he  was  a  good  fwimmer,  and  that  he 
pierced  through  the  waves,  to  rife  next  morning  in  the  eafl.  But 
fuch  ignorance  is  not  wonderful ;  for  no  branch  of  fcience  can 
make  a  progrefs  without  writing. 

The  people  were  divided  into  fmall  bodies  of  ten  families  each  : 
every  divifion  had  a  head,  and  a  regifter  was  kept  of  the  whole  ; 
a  branch  of  public  police,  that  very  much  refembles  the  Englifh 
decennaries. 

They  made  but  two  meals,  one  between  eight  and  nine  in  the 
morning,  the  other  before  funfet.  Idlenefs  was  punifhed  with  in¬ 
famy  :  even  children  were  employ’d  according  to  their  capacity, 
public  vifitors  or  monitors  were  appointed,  having  accefs  to  every 
houfe,  for  infpe&ing  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  ;  who  were 
rewarded  or  punifhed  according  to  their  behaviour.  Moderation 
and  induftry  were  fo  effectually  enforc’d  by  this  article  of  police, 
that  few  were  reduced  to  indigence  ;  and  thefe  got  their  food  and 
cloathing  out  of  the  King’s  ftores. 

With  refpe£l  to  their  laws  and  cufloms,  children  were  bound 
to  ferve  their  parents  until  the  age  of  twenty-five  ;  and  marriage 
contracted  before  that  time,  without  confent  of  parents,  was  null. 
Polygamy  was  prohibited,  and  perfons  were  confined  to  marry 
within  their  own  tribe.  The  tradition,  that  the  Inca  family  were 
children  of  the  fun,  introduced  incefl  among  them  ;  for  it  was  a 
matter  of  religion  to  preferve  their  divine  blood  pure  and  un¬ 
mixed. 

It  was  the  chief  article  of  the  Peruvian  creed,  upon  which  eve¬ 
ry  other  article  of  their  religion  depended,  that  the  Inca  family 
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were  children  of  their  great  god  the  fun,  and  fent  by  him  to 
fpread  his  worfhip  and  his  laws  among  them.  Nothing  could 
have  a  greater  influence  upon  an  ignorant  and  credulous  people, 
than  fuch  a  dodtrine.  The  fandlity  of  the  Inca  family  was  fo 
deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  Peruvians,  that  no  perfon  of 
that  family  was  thought  capable  of  committing  a  crime.  Such 
blind  veneration  for  a  family,  makes  it  probable,  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Peru  under  the  Incas  had  not  fubfifted  many  years  ;  for 
a  government  founded  upon  deceit  and  fuperflition,  cannot  long 
continue  its  authority.  However  that  be,  fuch  belief  of  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  Incas,  is  evidence  of  great  virtue  and  moderation  in 
that  family ;  for  any  grofs  adl  of  tyranny  or  injuftice,  would 
have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  fee  their  error.  Moderation 
in  the  fovereign,  and  in  the  fubjedls  obedience  without  referve, 
cannot  fail  to  produce  a  government  mild  and  gentle ;  which  was 
verified  in  that  of  Peru,  fo  mild  and  gentle,  that  to  manure  and 
cultivate  the  lands  of  the  Inca,  and  to  lay  up  the  produce  in  ftore- 
houfes,  were  the  only  burdens  impofed  upon  the  people,  if  it  was 
not  fometimes  to  make  cloaths  and  weapons  for  the  army.  At 
the  fame  time  their  kings  were  fo  revered,  that  thefe  articles  of  la¬ 
bour  were  performed  with  great  alacrity. 

The  government  was  equally  gentle  with  regard  to  punifli- 
ments.  Indeed  very  few  crimes  were  committed,  being  conflder- 
cd  as  a  fort  of  rebellion  againfl  their  great  god  the  fun.  The  only 
crime  that  feems  to  have  been  p unfilled  with  feverity,  is  the  ma¬ 
rauding  of  foldiers  j  for  death  was  inflicted,  however  inconfider- 
able  the  damage. 

In  this  empire,  there  appears  to  have  been  the  moft  perfect  u- 
nion  between  law  and  religion ;  which  could  not  fail  to  produce 
obedience,  order,  and  tranquillity,  among  that  people,  tho’  ex¬ 
tremely  numerous.  The  Inca  family  was  fam’d  for  moderation ; 
they  made  conquefts  in  order  to  civilize  their  neighbours  ;  and  as 
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they  feldom  if  ever  tranfgreffed  the  bounds  of  morality,  no  other 
art  was  neceffary  to  preferve  the  government  entire,  but  to  keep 
the  people  ignorant  of  true  religion.  They  had  virgins  dedicated 
to  the  fun,  who,  like  the  veftal  virgins  in  Rome,  were  under  a 
vow  of  perpetual  chaflity. 

This  fubjecR  fhall  be  concluded  with  fome  flight  obfervations  on 
the  two  governments  I  have  been  defcribing.  Comparing  them 
together,  the  Mexican  government  feems  to  have  been  fupported 
by  arms  ;  that  of  Peru  by  religion. 

The  kings  of  Peru  were  hereditary  and  abfolute :  thofe  of  Me¬ 
xico  elective.  In  contradiction  however  to  political  principles, 
the  government  of  Peru  was  by  far  the  milder.  It  is  mentioned  a- 
bove,  that  the  eledors  of  the  Mexican  kings  were  hereditary  princes  ; 
and  the  fame  electors  compofed  the  great  council  of  Rate.  Mon- 
tefouieu  therefore  has  been  miflnformed  when  he  terms  this  a  de— 
fpotic  monarchy  [a) :  a  monarchy  can  never  be  defpotic,  wheie 
the  fovereign  is  limited  by  a  great  council,  the  members  of  which 
are  independent  of  him.  As  little  reafon  has  he  to  term  Peru  de¬ 
fpotic.  An  abfolute  monarchy  it  was,  but  the  fartheft  in  the 
world  from  being  defpotic  :  on  the  contrary,  we  find  not  in  hifto- 
ry  any  government  fo  well  contrived  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
An  Agrarian  law,  firmly  rooted,  prevented  that  great  inequality 
of  rank  and  riches  which  lead  to  luxury,  and  diffolution  of  man¬ 
ners;  a  commonwealth  was  naturally  the  refult  of  fuch  a  confti- 
tution  ;  and  probably  would  have  taken  place,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  government  no  lefs  fuitable,  and  flill  more  mild,  viz.  a  the¬ 
ocracy  under  a  family  fent  from  heaven  to  make  them  happy. 
This  wild  opinion,  fupported  by  ignorance  and  fuperflition,  pro¬ 
ved  an  effectual  bar  againfl:  tyranny  in  the  monarch  ;  a  moft  ex¬ 
emplary  conduct  on  his  part  being  neceffary  for  fupporting  the  o- 

(jz)  L’Efprit  des  loii'j  liy.  17.  ch.  2. 
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pinion  of  liis  divinity.  Upon  the  whole,  comprehending  king 

and  fubjeCt,  there  perhaps  never  exifted  more  virtue  in  any  other 
government,  whether  monarchical  or  republican. 

In  Peru  there  are  traces  of  fome  diftin&ion  of  ranks,  arifmg 
probably  from  office  merely,  which,  as  in  France,  were  a  bul¬ 
wark  to  the  monarch  againft  the  peafants.  The  great  fuperiority 

of  the  Peruvian  Incas,  as  demi-gods,  did  not  admit  a  heredita¬ 
ry  nobility. 

With  refpeCl  to  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  manufactures,  the  two 
nations  differed  widely :  in  Mexico,  arts  and  manufactures  were 
carried  to  a  furprifing  height,  confidering  the  tools  they  had  to 
work  with :  in  Peru,  they  had  made  no  progrefs,  every  man,  as 
among  mere  favages,  providing  the  neceffaries  of  life  for  himfelf. 
As  the  world  goes  at  prefent,  fuch  numbers  are  employ’d  upon  our 
multiplied  wants,  that  not  above  one  of  a  hundred  can  be  fpared 
for  war.  In  ancient  times,  when  thefe  wants  were  few,  and  not 
much  enlarged  beyond  nature,  it  is  computed  that  an  eighth  part 
could  be  fpared  for  war :  and  hence  the  numerous  armies  we  read 
of  in  the  hiftory  of  ancient  nations.  The  Peruvians  had  it  in  their 
power  to  go  ftill  farther :  it  was  poffible  to  arm  the  whole  males 
capable  of  fervice :  leaving  the  women  to  fupply  the  few  neceffa¬ 
ries  that  might  be  wanted  during  a  fhort  campaign;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  we  find  that  the  Incas  were  great  conquerors. 

The  religion  of  the  Peruvians,  confidered  in  a  political  light, 
was  excellent.  The  veneration  they  paid  their  foVereign  upon  a 
falfe  religious  principle,  was  their  only  fuperftition ;  and  that  fu- 
perflition  contributed  greatly  to  improve  their  morals  and  their 
manners :  on  the  other  hand,  the  religion  of  Mexico  was  abomi¬ 
nable. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  never  was  a  country  deflitute  of  iron, 
where  arts  feem  to  have  been  carried  higher  than  in  Mexico ;  and, 
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bating  their  religion,  there  never  was  a  country  deftitute  of  wri¬ 
ting,  where  government  feems  to  have  been  more  perfed.  I  except 
not  the  government  of  Peru,  which,  not  being  founded  on  politi¬ 
cal  principles,  but  on  fuperftition,  might  be  more  mild,  but  was 
far  from  being  fo  folidly  founded. 
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A/JOrality,  theology ,  and  the  art  of  reafoning ,  are  three  great 
branches  of  a  learned  education  ;  and  are  ji tjlly  held  to  be  fo ,  be~ 
cauj'e  they  are  our  only  fure  guides  in  puffing  through  the  intricate 
paths  of  life.  They  are  indeed  not  effential  to  thofe  termed  men  of  the 

world  :  the  mofit  profound  philofiopher  makes  but  an  infipid  figure  in 
fafiloionable  company  ;  would  be  fiomewhat  ridiculous  at  a  court-ball  ; 
and  an  abfiolutc  abfiurdity  among  the  gamejlers  at  Arthur  s,  or  jockeys  at 
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Newmarket .  But,  thefe  cogent  objections  notwit hfanding,  I  venture 
to  pronounce  fuch  Jludies  to  be  not  altogether  unfuit able  to  a  gentleman. 
Nan  is  a  creature  full  of  curiofty  ;  and  to  gratify  that  appetite ,  many 
roam  through  the  "world,  fubmitting  to  heat  and  cold ,  nay  to  hunger 
and  thirfl,  "ivithout  a  Jigh.  Could  indeed  that  troublefome  guef  be  ex¬ 
pelled,  "we  might  hug  ourfelves  in  ignorance ;  and ,  like  true  men  of 
the  "world,  undervalue  knowledge,  that  can  neither  procure  money , 
nor  a  new  fenfual  pleafure.  But,  alas  !  the  expulfion  is  not  in  the  power 
of  every  one  ;  and  thofe  who  have  not  that  power,  will  probably  think 
it  not  amifs,  to  employ  their  curioftty  upon  fudies  that  make  them  good 
members  of  fociety,  and  endear  them  to  every  perfon  of  virtue. 

And  were  we  even  men  of  the  world  in  fuch  perfection ,  as  to  regard 
nothing  but  our  own  interef  ;  yet  does  not  ignorance  lay  us  open  to  the 
crafty  and  defigning  ?  and  does  not  the  art  of  reafoning  guard  many 
an  honef  man  from  being  mijled  by  fubtle  fophifms  ?  With  refpeCt  to 
right  and  wrong,  not  even  paffion  is  more  dangerous  than  error .  And 
as  to  religion,  better  it  were  to  fettle  in  a  conviction  that  there  is  no 
God,  than  to  be  in  a  fate  of  wavering  and  fuCtuation ;  fometimes  in¬ 
dulging  every  loofe  defire,  as  if  we  were  not  accountable  beings ;  and 
fometimes  y  ielding  to  fuperfitious  fears,  as  if  there  were  no  god  but  the 
devil.  To  a  well-difpofed  mind,  the  exiflence  of  a  fupreme  benevolent 
Deity,  appears  highly  probable :  and  if  happily  the  fudy  of  theology 
lead  ii s  to  a  conviction  that  there  really  is  fuch  a  being ;  the  conviction 
will  be  a  Jounce  of  confant  enjoyment,  which  I  boldly  fet  above  the  ti¬ 
tillating  pleafures  of  external  J'enfe.  Pofibly  there  may  be  lefs  prefent 
mnufement  in  abfraCi  fudies,  than  in  news-papers ,  in  party-pamphlet  s 
or  in  Hoy  l  upon  Whif :  but  let  us  for  a  moment  anticipate  futurity ,  and 
imagine  that  we  are  reviewing  paf  tranfaClions,  —  how  pleafant  the 
retrofpeCl  of  thofe  who  have  maintained  the  dignity  of  their  nature ,  and 
employ'd  their  talents  to  the  bef  purpofes ! 

Contradictory  opinions  that  have  influence  on  praClice,  will  be  regret¬ 
ted  by  every  perfon  of  a  found  heart ;  and  as  erroneous  opinions  are  com¬ 
monly. 
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monly  the  refult  of  imperfect  education ,  I  r would  gladly  hope ,  that  a  re¬ 
medy  is  not  altogether  out  of  reach.  At  the  rivival  of  arts  and  fcien- 
ces ,  the  learned  languages  •were  our  foie  fudy ,  becaufe  in  the?n  rwere 
locked  up  all  the  treafures  of  ufeful  knowledge.  This  fudy  has  long  ago 
ceafed  to  be  the  chief  object  of  education  ;  and  yet  the  original  plan  is 
handed  down  to  us  with  very  little  variation.  Wijhing  to  contribute 
to  a  more  perfect  fyfem  of  education ,  I prefent  to  the  public  the  follow - 
ing  fetches.  The  books  that  have  been  publifhed  upon  morality ,  theo¬ 
logy,  and  the  art  of  reafoning ,  are  not  eminent  either  for  fimplicity ,  or 

_  « 

for  clear  ideas.  To  introduce  thefe  into  the  fubjefts  mentioned ,  is  my 
aim  ;  with  what  fuccefs ,  is  chearfully  fubmitted  to  the  judgement  of  o- 
thers.  The  hiforical  part ,  hitherto  much  neglefted ,  is  neceffary  as  a 
branch  of  my  general  plan  ;  and  I  am  hopeful ,  that  befde  inf  ruction, 
it  will  contribute  to  recreation ,  which ,  in  abfraft  fudies ,  is  no  lefs 
neceffary  than  pleafant. 
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EVery  affirmation,  whatever  be  the  fubjeft,  is  termed  a  pro¬ 
portion. 

Truth  and  error  are  qualities  of  proportions.  A  proportion 
that  fays  a  thing  is  what  it  is  in  reality,  is  termed  a  true  proportion. 
A  proportion  that  fays  a  thing  is  what  it  is  not  in  reality,  is 
termed  an  erroneous  proportion. 

Our  knowledge  of  what  is  agreeable  and  difagreeable  in  objects 
is  derived  from  the  fenfe  of  beauty,  handled  in  Elements  of  Cri- 
ticifm.  Our  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  in  actions,  is  derived 
from  the  moral  fenfe,  to  be  handled  in  the  Iketch  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing.  Our  knowledge  of  truth  and  error  is  derived  from  va¬ 
rious  fources. 

Our  external  fenfes  are  one  fource  of  knowledge  :  they  lay  open 
to  us  external  fubjecSts,  their  qualities,  their  actions,  with  events 
produced  by  thefe  actions.  The  internal  fenfes  are  another  fource 
of  knowledge  :  they  lay  open  to  us  things  paffing  in  the  mind  ; 
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thinking,  for  example,  deliberating,  inclining,  refolving,  will¬ 
ing,  confenting,  and  other  aCtions  ;  and  they  alfo  lay  open  to  us 
our  emotions  and  paffions.  There  is  a  fenfe  by  which  we  per¬ 
ceive  the  truth  of  many  propofitions  ;  fuch  as,  That  every  thing 
which  begins  to  exifl,  muft  have  a  caufe  ;  That  every  effeCt  adapt¬ 
ed  to  fome  end  or  purpofe,  proceeds  from  a  deligning  caufe ;  and. 
That  every  effeCt  adapted  to  a  good  end  or  purpofe,  proceeds  from 
a  deligning  and  benevolent  caufe.  A  multitude  of  axioms  in  eve¬ 
ry  fcience,  particularly  in  mathematics,  are  perceived  to  be  equal¬ 
ly  true.  By  a  peculiar  fenfe,  of  which  afterward,  we  know  that 
i  ther^ji*  a  Deity.  By  another  fenfe  we  know,  that  the  external 
figns  of  palhon  are  the  fame  in  all  men  ;  that  animals  of  the  fame 
external  appearance,  are  of  the  lame  fpecies  ;  and  that  animals  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  have  the  fame  properties  («).  By  another  fenfe 
we  fee  into  futurity  :  we  know  that  the  fun  will  rife  to-morrow  ; 
that  the  earth  will  perform  its  wonted  courfe  round  the  fun  ;  that 
winter  and  fummer  will  follow  each  other  in  fucceffion  ;  that  a 
ftone  dropt  from  the  hand  will  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  a  thoufand 
other  fuch  propolitions. 

There  are  many  propolitions,  the  truth  of  which  is  not  fo  ap¬ 
parent  :  a  procefs  of  reafoning  is  neceffary,  of  which  afterward. 

Human  teltimony  is  another  fource  of  knowledge.  So  framed 
are  we  by  nature,  as  to  rely  on  human  teltimony  ;  by  which  we 
are  informed  of  beings,  attributes,  and  events,  that  never  came 
under  any  of  our  fenfes. 

The  knowledge  that  is  derived  from  the  fources  mentioned,  is 
of  different  kinds.  In  fome  cafes,  our  knowledge  includes  abfolute' 
certainty,  and  produces  the  highelt  degree  of  conviction :  in  other 
cafes,  probability  comes  in  place  of  certainty,  and  the  conviction 
is  inferior  in  degree.  Knowledge  of  the  latter  kind  is  diltiiiguilhed 
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into  belief,  which  concerns  fads ;  and  opinion,  which  concerns 
relations,  and  other  things  that  fall  not  under  the  denomination  of 
fads.  In  contradiftindion  to  opinion  and  belief,  that  fort  of 
knowledge  which  includes  abfolute  certainty,  and  produces  the 
highelt  degree  of  convidion,  retains  its  proper  name.  To  explain 
what  is  here  faid,  I  enter  into  particulars. 

The  fenfe  of  feeing,  with  very  few  exceptions,  affords  knowledge 
in  its  proper  fenfe.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  doubt  of  the  exiil- 
ence  of  a  perfon  we  fee,  touch,  and  converfe  with ;  and  when  fuch 
is  our  conftitution,  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to  call  in  queftion  the  au¬ 
thority  of  our  fenfe  of  feeing,  as  fome  writers  pretend  to  do.  No 
one  ever  called  in  queftion  the  exiftence  of  internal  actions  and  paf- 
ftons,  laid  open  to  us  by  internal  fenfe ;  and  there  is  as  little 
ground  for  doubting  of  what  we  fee.  The  fenfe  of  feeing,  it  is 
time,  is  not  always  corred :  through  different  mediums  the  fame 
©bjed  is  feen  differently:  to  a  jaundic’d  eye  every  thing  appears 
yellow ;  and  to  one  intoxicated  with  liquor,  two  candles  fometimes 
appear  four.  But  we  are  never  left  without  remedy  in  fuch  a  cafe : 
it  is  the  province  of  the  reafoning  faculty,  to  corred  every  error 
of  that  kind. 

An  objedt  oi  light,  when  recalled  to  mind  by  the  power  of  me¬ 
mory,  is  termed  an  idea  or  fecondary  perception.  An  original 
perception,  as  fiid  above,  affords  knowledge  in  its  proper  fenfe  j 
but  a  fecondary  perception  affords  belief  only.  And  Nature  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  inftances,  is  faithful  to  truth ;  for  it  is  evident, 
that  we  cannot  be  fo  certain  of  the  exiftence  of  an  objed  in  its  ab- 
fence,  as  when  prefent. 

With  refpedt  to  many  abftrad  propofttions,  of  which  inftances 
are  above  given,  we  have  an  abfolute  certainty  and  convidion  of 
their  truth,  derived  to  us  from  various  fenfes.  We  can,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  entertain  as  little  doubt,  that  every  thing  which  begins  to 
exift,  muft  have  a  caufe,  as  that  the  fun  is  in  the  firmament;  and 
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as  little  doubt  that  he  will  rife  to-morrow,  as  that  he  is  now  fet. 
There  are  many  other  propofitions,  the  truth  of  which  is  probable 
only,  not  abfolutely  certain  ;  as,  for  example,  that  things  will 
continue  in  their  ordinary  date.  That  natural  operations  are  per¬ 
formed  in  the  fimpled  manner,  is  an  axiom  of  natural  philofophy : 
it  may  be  probable,  but  is  far  from  being  certain 

In  every  one  of  the  inftances  given,  conviction  arifes  from  a 
fingle  aCt  of  perception  :  for  which  reafon,  knowledge  acquired 
by  means  of  that  perception,  not  only  knowledge  in  its  proper 
fenfe,  but  alfo  opinion  and  belief,  are  termed  intuitive  knowledge* 
But  there  are  many  things,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  not  obtain¬ 
ed  with  fo  much  facility.  Propof  tions  for  the  mod  part  require  a 
procefs  or  operation  in  the  mind,  termed  reafoning  ;  leading,  by 
certain  intermediate  deps,  to  the  propofition  that  is  to  be  demon- 
drated  or  made  evident ;  which,  in  oppofition  to  intuitive  know¬ 
ledge,  is  termed  difcurfive  knowledge.  This  procefs  or  operation 
mud  be  explained,  in  order  to  underdand  the  nature  of  reafoning. 
And  as  reafoning  is  modly  employ’d  in  difcovering  relations,  I 
Ihall  draw  my  examples  from  them.  Every  propofition  concern¬ 
ing  relations,  is  an  affirmation  of  a  certain  relation  between  two 
fubjects.  If  the  relation  affirmed  appear  not  intuitively,  we  mud 
fearch  for  a  third  fubjeCl,  that  appears  intuitively  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  each  of  the  others,  by  the  relation  affirmed  :  and  if 
fuch  a  fubjeCt  be  found,  the  propofition  is  demondrated ;  for  it  is 

*  I  have  given  this  propofition  a  place,  becaufe  it  is  aflumed  as  an  axiom  by  all 
writers  on  natural  philofophy.  And  yet  there  appears  fome  room  for  doubting, 
v/hether  the  convi&ion  we  have  of  it  do  not  proceed  from  a  bias  in  our  nature, 
rather  than  from  an  original  fenfe.  Our  tafte  for  fimplicity,  which  undoubtedly  is 
natural,  renders  fimple  operations  more  agreeable  than  what  are  complex,  and  con- 
fequently  makes  them  appear  more  natural.  It  deferves  a  moft  ferious  difcuflion, 
whether  the  operations  of  nature  be  always  carried  on  with  the  greateft  fimplicity, 
or  whether  we  be  not  milled  by  our  tafte  for  fimplicity,  to  be  of  that  opinion. 
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intuitively  certain,  that  two  fubjefts,  connected  with  a  third  by 
any  particular  relation,  muft  be  connected  together  by  the  fame 
relation.  The  longeft  chain  of  reafoning  may  be  linked  together 
in  this  manner.  Running  over  fuch  a  chain,  every  one  of  the 
fubjects  muft  appear  intuitively  to  be  connected  with  that  imme¬ 
diately  preceding,  and  with  that  immediately  fubfequent,  by  the 
relation  affirmed  in  the  propofition  ;  and  from  the  whole  united, 
the  propofition,  as  above  mentioned,  muft  appear  intuitively  cer¬ 
tain.  The  laft  ftep  of  the  procefs  is  termed  a  conclufion ,  being 

the  laft  or  concluding  perception. 

No  fort  of  reafoning  affords  fo  clear  a  notion  of  the  foregoing 
procefs,  as  that  which  is  mathematical.  Equality  is  the  only  ma¬ 
thematical  relation  ;  and  comparifon  therefore  is  the  only  means 
by  which  mathematical  propofitions  are  afcertained.  To  that 
lcience  belong  a  fet  of  intuitive  propofitions,  termed  axioms ,  which 
are  all  founded  on  equality.  For  example:  Divide  two  equal 
lines,  each  of  them,  into  a  thoufand  equal  parts,  a  fingle  part  of 
the  one  line  muft  be  equal  to  a  fingle  part  of  the  other.  Second  : 
Take  ten  of  thefe  parts  from  the  one  line,  and  as  many  from  the 
other,  and  the  remaining  parts  muft  be  equal :  which  is  more 
fhortly  expreffed  thus  :  From  two  equal  lines  take  equal  parts, 
and  the  remainders  will  be  equal  ;  or  add  equal  parts,  and 
the  fums  will  be  equal.  Third  :  If  two  things  be,  in  the 
fame  refpedt,  equal  to  a  third,  the  one  is  equal  to  the  other  in 
the  fame  refpe<ft.  I  proceed  to  lhow  the  ufe  of  thefe  axioms. 
Two  things  may  be  equal  without  being  intuitively  fo  ;  which  is 
the  cafe  of  the  equality  between  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
and  twro  right  angles.  To  demonftrate  that  truth,  it  is  neceffary 
to  fearch  for  fome  other  angles,  which  appear  by  intuition  to  be 
equal  to  both.  If  this  property  cannot  be  difcovered  in  any  one 
fet  of  angles,  we  muft  go  more  leifurely  to  work,  by  trying  to 
find  angles  that  are  equal  to  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle.  Thefe 
being  difcovered,  we  next  try  to  find  other  angles  equal  to  the 
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angles  now  difcovered  ;  and  fo  on  in  the  companion,  till  at  laft 
we  difcovcr  a  fet  of  angles,  equal  not  only  to  thofe  thus  introdu¬ 
ced,  but  alfo  to  two  right  angles.  We  thus  connect  the  two  parts 
of  the  original  proportion,  by  a  number  of  intermediate  equali¬ 
ties  ;  and  by  that  means  perceive,  that  thefe  two  parts  are  equal 
among  themfelves  ;  it  being  an  intuitive  proportion,  as  mention¬ 
ed  above,  That  two  things  are  equal,  each  of  which,  in  the  fame 
refpect,  is  equal  to  a  third. 

I.  proceed  to  a  different  example,  which  concerns  the  relation 
between  caufe  and  effedt.  The  proportion  to  be  demonftrated  is, 
“  That  there  exifts  a  good  and  intelligent  Being,  who  is  the  caufe 
“  of  all  the  wife  and  benevolent  effeas  that  are  produced  in  the 
government  of  this  world.”  That  there  are  fuch  effeas,  is  in 
the  prefent  example  the  fundamental  propofition,  which  is  taken 
for  granted,  becaufe  it  is  vended  by  experience.  In  order  to  dif- 
cover  the  caufe  of  thefe  effeas,  I  begin  with  an  intuitive  propor¬ 
tion  mentioned  above,  44  That  every  effea  adapted  to  a  good  end 
44  or  purpofe,  proceeds  from  a  defigning  and  benevolent  caufe. 
The  next  ftep  is,  to  examine  whether  man  can  be  the  caufe  .  he  is 
provided  indeed  with  fome  {hare  of  wifdom  and  benevolence ;  but 
the  effeas  mentioned  are  far  above  his  power,  and  no  lefs  above 
his  wifdom.  Neither  can  this  earth  be  the  caufe,  nor  the  fun, 
the  moon,  the  ftars;  for,  far  from  being  wife  and  benevolent,  they 
are  not  even  fenfible.  If  thefe  be  excluded,  we  are  unavoidably 
led  to  an  invifible  being,  endowed  with  boundlefs  power,  good- 
nefs,  and  intelligence  ;  and  that  invifible  being  is  termed  God. 

Reafoning  requires  two  mental  powers,  namely,  the  powers  of  in¬ 
vention,  and  of  perceiving  relations.  By  the  former  are  difcover¬ 
ed  intermediate  proportions,  equally  related  to  the  fundamental 
propofition,  and  to  the  conclufion  :  and  by  the  latter  we  perceive, 
that  the  different  links  which  compofe  the  chain  of  reafoning,  aie 
all  connected  together  by  the  fame  relation. 
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We  can  reafon  about  matters  of  opinion  and  belief,  as  well  as 
about  matters  of  knowledge,  properly  fo  termed.  Hence  reafon- 
ing  is  diftinguifhed  into  two  kinds  ;  demonftrative,  and  probable. 
Demonftrative  reafoning  is  alfo  of  two  kinds  :  in  the  firft,  the 
conclufion  is  drawn  from  the  nature  and  inherent  properties  of  the 
fubjedt :  in  the  other,  the  conclufion  is  drawn  from  fome  prin¬ 
ciple,  of  which  we  are  certain  by  intuition.  With  refpeCt  to  the 
firft,  we  have  no  fuch  knowledge  of  the  nature  or  inherent  pro¬ 
perties  of  any  being,  material  or  immaterial,  as  to  draw  conclu- 
fions  from  it  with  certainty.  I  except  not  even  figure  confidered 
as  a  quality  of  matter,  tho’  it  is  the  objeCt  of  mathematical  rea¬ 
foning.  As  we  have  no  ftandard  for  determining  with  precifion 
the  figure  of  any  portion  of  matter,  we  cannot  with  precifion  rea¬ 
fon  upon  it ;  what  appears  to  us  a  ftraight  line  may  be  a  curve, 
and  what  appears  a  rectilinear  angle  maybe  curvilinear.  How 
then  comes  mathematical  reafoning  to  be  demonftrative  ?  This 
queftion  may  appear  at  firft  fight  puzzling  ;  and  I  know  not  that 
it  has  any  where  been  diftinCtly  explained.  Perhaps  what  follows 
may  be  fatisfaCtory. 

The  fubjeCts  of  arithmetical  reafoning  are  numbers.  The  fub¬ 
jeCts  of  mathematical  reafoning  are  figures.  But  what  figures 
are  fubjeCts  of  mathematical  reafoning  ?  Not  fuch  as  I  fee;  but 
fuch  as  I  form  an  idea  of,  abftraCting  from  every  imperfection.  I 
explain  myfelf.  There  is  a  power  in  man  to  form  images  of  things 
that  never  exifted ;  a  golden  mountain,  for  example,  or  a  river 
running  upward.  This  power  operates  upon  figures.  There  is 
perhaps  no  figure  exifting  the  fides  of  which  are  ftraight  lines. 
But  it  is  eafy  to  form  an  idea  of  a  line,  that  has  no  waving  or  crook- 
ednefs  in  it ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  form  an  idea  of  a  figure  bounded 
by  fuch  lines.  Such  ideal  figures  are  the  fubjeCts  of  mathemati¬ 
cal  reafoning  ;  and  thefe  being  perfectly  clear  and  diftinCt,  are 
proper  fubjeCts  for  demonftrative  reafoning  of  the  firft  kind.  Ma¬ 
thematical 
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thematical  reafoning  however  is  not  merely  a  mental  entertain¬ 
ment  :  it  is  of  real  ufe  in  life,  by  directing  the  powers  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  matter.  There  poffibly  may  not  be  found  any  where  a 
perfe<51  globe,  to  anfwer  the  idea  we  form  of  that  figure :  but  a 
globe  may  be  made  fo  near  perfection,  as  that  the  properties  de- 
monftrated  to  belong  to  the  idea  of  a  perfect  globe  will  be  nearly 
applicable  to  that  figure.  In  a  word,  tho’  ideas  are,  properly 
fpeaking,  the  fubjeCt  of  mathematical  evidence;  yet  the  end  and 
purpofe  of  that  evidence  is,  to  direCt  us  with  refpeCt  to  figures 
as  they  really  exifl ;  and  the  nearer  any  real  figure  approaches  to 
the  idea  we  form  of  it,  with  the  greater  accuracy  will  the  mathe¬ 
matical  truth  be  applicable. 

The  component  parts  of  figures,  viz.  lines  and  angles,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fimple,  requiring  no  definition.  Place  before  a  child  a 
crooked  line,  and  one  that  has  no  appearance  of  being  crooked  ; 
call  the  former  a  crooked  line ,  the  latter  a  Jlraight  line  ;  and  the 
child  will  ufe  thefe  terms  familiarly,  without  hazard  of  a  mis¬ 
take.  Draw  a  perpendicular  upon  paper  ;  let  the  child  advert, 
that  the  upward  line  leans  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  and 
for  that  reafon  is  termed  a  perpendicular  :  the  child  will  apply  that 
term  familiarily  to  a  tree,  to  the  wall  of  a  houfe,  or  to  any  other 
perpendicular.  In  the  fame  manner,  place  before  the  child  two 
lines  diverging  from  each  other,  and  two  that  have  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  diverging  :  call  the  latter  parallel  lines ,  and  the  child  will 
have  no  difficulty  of  applying  the  fame  term  to  the  fides  of  a  door 
or  of  a  window.  Yet  fo  accuftomed  are  we  to  definitions,  that  e- 
ven  thefe  fimple  ideas  are  not  fuffered  to  efcape.  A  ftraight  line, 
for  example,  is  defined  to  be  the  fhorteft  that  can  be  drawn  be¬ 
tween  two  given  points.  The  fa(ft  is  certain ;  but  fo  far  from  a 
definition,  that  it  is  an  inference  drawn  from  the- idea  of  a  ftraight 
line :  and  had  I  not  beforehand  a  clear  idea  of  a  ftraight  line,  I 
could  not  infer  that  it  is  the  fhorteft  between  two  given  points. 
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D’Alembert  {trains  hard,  but  without  fuccefs,  for  a  definition  of 
a  ftraight  line,  and  of  the  others  mentioned.  It  is  difficult  to  a- 
void  finding  at  his  definition  of  parallel  lines.  Draw,  fays  he, 
a  ftraight  line  :  ere<5t  upon  it  two  perpendiculars  of  the  fame 
length  :  upon  their  two  extremities  draw  another  ftraight  line  ; 
and  that  line  is  faicl  to  be  parallel  to  the  firft  mentioned  :  as  if,  to 
underhand  what  is  meant  by  the  expreffion  two  parallel  lines ,  we 
muft  firft  underhand  what  is  meant  by  a  ftraight  line,  by  a  per¬ 
pendicular,  and  by  two  lines  equal  in  length.  A  very  flight  re¬ 
flection  upon  the  operations  of  his  own  mind,  would  have  taught 
this  author,  that  he  could  form  the  idea  of  parallel  lines  without 
running  through  fo  many  intermediate  heps  :  fight  alone  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  explain  the  term  to  a  boy,  and  even  to  a  girl.  At  any 
rate,  where  is  the  neceffity  of  introducing  the  line  lah  mention¬ 
ed  ?  If  the  idea  of  parallels  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  two  per¬ 
pendiculars  alone,  the  additional  line  drawn  through  their  extre¬ 
mities  will  certainly  not  make  it  more  clear. 

Mathematical  figures  being  in  their  nature  complex,  are  capable 
of  being  defined  ;  and  from  the  foregoing  fimple  ideas,  it  is  eafy 
to  define  every  one  of  them.  For  example,  a  circle  is  a  figure  ha¬ 
ving  a  point  within  it,  named  the  centre ,  through  which  all  the 
ftraight  lines  that  can  be  drawn,  and  extended  to  the  circumfe¬ 
rence,  are  equal ;  a  furface  bounded  by  four  equal  ftraight  lines, 
and  having  four  right  angles,  is  termed  a  fquare ;  and  a  cube  is 
a  folid,  of  which  all  the  fix  furfaces  are  fquares. 

In  the  invefligation  of  mathematical  truths,  we  affifl  the  ima¬ 
gination,  by  drawing  figures  upon  paper  that  referable  our  ideas. 
There  is  no  neceffity  for  a  perfect  refemblance  :  a  black  fpot, 
which  in  reality  is  a  fmall  round  furface,  ferves  to  reprefent  a  ma¬ 
thematical  point ;  and  a  black  line,  which  in  reality  is  a  long 
narrow  furface,  ferves  to  reprefent  a  mathematical  line.  When 
we  reafon  about  the  figures  compofed  of  fuch  lines,  it  is  fufficient 
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that  thefe  figures  have  fome  appearance  of  regularity  :  lefs  or  more 
is  of  no  importance  ;  becaufe  our  reaforiing  is  not  founded  upon 
them,  but  upon  our  ideas.  Thus,  to  demonfirate  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  a  triangle  is 
drawn  upon  paper,  in  order  to  keep  the  mind  Ready  to  its  objedt, 
and  to  prevent  wandering.  After  tracing  the  Reps  that  lead  to 
the  conclufion,  we  are  fatisfied  that  the  proposition  is  true  ;  being 
confcious  that  the  reafoning  is  built  upon  the  ideal  figure,  not 
upon  that  which  is  drawn  upon  the  paper.  And  being  alfo  con¬ 
fcious  that  the  enquiry  is  carried  on  independent  of  any  parti¬ 
cular  length  of  the  fides,  we  are  fatisfied  of  the  univerfality  of 
the  propofltion,  and  of  its  being  applicable  to  all  triangles  what¬ 
ever. 

Numbers  confidered  by  themfelves,  abfiradledly  from  things, 
make  the  fubjedt  of  arithmetic.  And  with  refpedt  both  to  mathe¬ 
matical  and  arithmetical  reafonings,  which  frequently  confifi  of 
many  Reps,  the  procefs  is  fiiortened  by  the  invention  of  figns, 
which,  by  a  fingle  dafli  of  the  pen,  exprefs  clearly  what  would 
require  many  words.  By  that  means,  a  very  long  chain  of  rea¬ 
foning  is  exprefled  by  a  few  fymbols  ;  a  method  that  contributes 
greatly  to  readinefs  of  comprehenficn.  If  in  Rich  reafonings 
words  were  neceffary,  the  mind,  embarrafied  with  their  multi¬ 
plicity,  would  have  great  difficulty  to  follow  any  long  chain  of 
reafoning.  A  line  drawn  upon  paper  reprefents  an  ideal  line, 
and  a  few  fimple  characters  reprefent  the  abfiract  ideas  of  num¬ 
ber. 

Arithmetical  reafoning,  like  mathematical,  depends  entirely 
upon  the  relation  of  equality,  which  can  be  afcertained  with  the 
greatefi  certainty  among  many  ideas.  Hence,  reafonings  upon 
Rich  ideas  aflord  the  liighefi  degree  of  convitRion.  I  do  not  fay, 
however,  that  this  is  always  the  cafe  ;  for  a  man  who  is  confcious 
of  his  own  fallibility,  is  feldom  without  fome  degree  of  diffidence, 
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where  the  reafoning  confifts  of  many  fteps.  And  tho’  on  a  review 
no  error  is  difcovered,  yet  he  is  confcious  that  there  may  be  er¬ 
rors,  tho’  they  have  efcaped  him. 

As  to  the  other  kind  of  demonftrative  reafoning,  founded  on 
fome  proportion  of  which  we  are  intuitively  certain  ;  I  juftly  call 
it  demonftrative ,  becaufe  it  affords  the  fame  conviction  that  arifes 
from  mathematical  reafoning.  In  both,  the  means  of  conviction 
are  the  fame,  viz.  a  clear  perception  of  the  relation  between  two 
ideas  :  and  there  are  many  relations  of  which  we  have  ideas  no  lefs 
clear  than  of  equality  ;  witnefs  fubftance  and  quality,  the  whole 
and  its  parts,  caufe  and  effeCt,  and  many  others.  From  the  in¬ 
tuitive  propofition,  for  example,  That  nothing  which  begins  to 
exift  can  exift  without  a  caufe,  1  can  conclude,  that  fome  one  be¬ 
ing  muft  have  exifted  from  all  eternity,  with  no  lefs  certainty, 
than  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles. 

What  falls  next  in  order,  is  that  inferior  kind  of  knowledge 
which  is  termed  opinion ;  and  which,  like  knowledge  properly  fo 
termed,  is  founded  in  fome  inflances  upon  intuition,  and  in  fome 
upon  reafoning.  But  it  differs  from  knowledge  in  the  following 
particular,  that  it  produces  different  degrees  of  conviction,  fome- 
times  approaching  to  certainty,  and  fometimes  finking  toward  the 
verge  of  improbability.  The  conftancy  and  uniformity  of  natu¬ 
ral  operations,  ’  is  a  fit  fubjeCt  for  illuftrating  that  difference.  The 
future  fucceffive  changes  of  day  and  night,  of  winter  and  fum- 
mer,  and  of  other  fucceffions  which  have  hitherto  been  regular 
and  uniform,  fall  under  intuitive  knowledge,  becaufe  of  thefe  we 
have  the  higheft  conviction.  As  the  conviction  is  inferior  of  fuc¬ 
ceffions  that  hitherto  have  been  varied  in  any  degree,  thefe  fall 
under  intuitive  opinion.  We  expeCt  fummer  after  winter  with 
the  utmoft  confidence  ;  but  we  have  not  the  fame  confidence  in 
expeCting  a  hot  fummer  or  a  cold  winter.  And  yet  the  probabi¬ 
lity 


lity  approaches  much  nearer  to  certainty,  than  the  intuitive  opi¬ 
nion  we  have,  that  the  operations  of  nature  are  extremely  fimple, 
a  proportion  that  is  very  little  rely’cl  on. 

As  to  opinion  founded  on  reafoning,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
conviction  produced  by  the  reafoning,  can  never  rife  above  what  is 
produced  by  the  intuitive  proportion  upon  which  the  reafoning 
is  founded.  And  that  it  may  be  weaker,  will  appear  from  confi- 
dering,  that  even  where  the  fundamental  proportion  is  certain, 
it  may  lead  to  the  conclufive  opinion  by  intermediate  proportions, 
that  are  probable  only,  not  certain.  In  a  word,  it  holds  in  gene¬ 
ral  with  refpect  to  eveiy  foit  of  reafoning,  that  the  conclufive 
propofition  can  never  rife  higher  in  point  of  conviction,  than  the 
very  lowed  of  the  intuitive  proportions  employ’d  as  fteps  in  the 
reafoning. 

The  perception  we  have  of  the  contingency  of  future  events,  o~ 
pens  a  wide  held  to  our  reafoning  about  probabilities.  That  per¬ 
ception  involves  more  or  lefs  doubt  according  to  its  fubject.  In 
fome  inftances,  the  event  is  perceived  to  be  extremely  doubtful  ; 
in  others  it  is  perceived  to  be  lefs  doubtful.  It  appears  altogether 
doubtful,  in  throwing  a  dye,  which  of  the  fix  fides  will  turn  up  ; 
and  for  that  reafon,  we  cannot  juftly  conclude  for  one  rather  than 
another.  If  one  only  of  the  fix  fides  be  marked  with  a  figure, 
we  conclude,  that  a  blank  will  turn  up  ;  and  five  to  one  is  an  e- 
qual  wager  that  fuch  will  be  the  effect.  In  judging  of  the  future 
behaviour  of  a  man  who  has  hitherto  been  governed  by  interefl, 
we  may  conclude  with  a  probability  approaching  to  certainty, 
that  interefl  will  continue  to  prevail. 

Belief  comes  laft  in  order,  which, 1  as  defined  above,  is  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  truth  of  facts  that  falls  below  certainty,  and  involves 
in  its  nature  fome  degree  of  doubt.  It  is  alfo  of  two  kinds;  one 
founded  upon  intuition,  and  one  upon  reafoning.  Thus,  know¬ 
ledge,  opinion,  belief,  are  all  of  them  equally  diflinguifhable  in- 
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to  intuitive  and  difcurfive.  Of  intuitive  belief,  I  difcover  three 
different  fources  or  caufes.  Firft,  A  prefent  objea.  Secondly,  An 
object  formerly  prelent.  Thirdly,  The  teftunony  of  others. 

To  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  firft  caufe,  it  mult  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  among  the  Ample  perceptions  that  compofe  the  complex 
perception  of  a  prefent  objea,  a  perception  of  real  and  prefent 
exiftefiCe  is  one.  This  perception  rifes  commonly  to  certainty ; 
in  which  cafe  it  is  a  branch  of  knowledge  properly  fo  termed ;  and 
is  handled  as  fuch  above.  But  this  perception  falls  below  certain¬ 
ty  in  .fome  inftances  ;  as  when  an  object,  feen  at  a  great  diftance, 
or  in  a  fog,  is  perceived  to  be  a  horfe,  but  fo  indiftindly  as  to 
make  it  a  probability  only.  The  perception  in  fuch  a  cafe  is  term¬ 
ed  belief.  Both  perceptions  are  fundamentally  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture  ;  being  Ample  perceptions  of  real  exiltence.  They  differ  only 
in  point  of  accuracy:  the  perception  of  reality  that  makes  a 
branch  of  knowledge,  is  fo  clear  and  diftina  as  to  exclude  all 
doubt  or  hefitation :  the  perception  of  reality  that  occalions  be¬ 
lief,  being  lefs  clear  and  diftina,  makes  not.  the  exiltence  of  the 

objea  certain  to  us,  but  only  probable. 

With  refpea  to  the  fecond  caufe ;  the  exiltence  of  an  abfent 
objea,  formerly  feen,  amounts  not  to  a  certainty  ;  and  therefore 
is  the  'fubjea  of  belief  only,  not  of  knowledge.  Things  are  m  a 
continual  flux  from  produaion  to  diffolution  ;  and  our  fenfes  are 
accommodated  to  that  variable  feene :  a  prefent  objea  admits  no 
doubt  of  its  exiltence  ;  but  after  it  is  removed,  its  exiltence  be¬ 
comes  lefs  certain,  and  in  time  finks  down  to  a  flight  degree  of 

probability. 

Human  teftimony,  the  third  caufe,  produces  belief,  more  or 
lefs  ftrong,  according  to  circumftances.  In  general,  nature  leads 
ns  to  rely  upon  the  veracity  of  each  other  ;  and  commonly  the  de¬ 
cree  of  reliance  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  veracity.  Some¬ 
times  belief  approaches  to  certainty,  as  when  it  is  founded  on  the 
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evidence  of  perfons  above  all  exception.  Sometimes  it  finks  to  the 
lowed:  degree  of  probability,  as  when  a  fad  is  told  by  one  who 
has  no  great  reputation  for  truth.  The  nature  of  the  fact,  com¬ 
mon  or  uncommon,  has  likewife  an  influence  :  an  ordinary  inci¬ 
dent  gains  credit  upon  very  flight  evidence  ;  but  it  requires  the 
ftrongeft  evidence  to  overcome  the  improbability  of  an  event  that 
deviates  from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature.  At  the  fame  time, 
it  mull  be  obferved,  that  belief  is  not  always  founded  upon  ra¬ 
tional  principles.  There  are  biafles  and  weaknefles  in  human  na¬ 
ture  that  fometimes  difturb  the  operation,  and  produce  belief 
without  fufficient  or  proper  evidence  :  we  are  difpofed  to  believe 
on  very  flight  evidence,  an  interefting  event,  however  rare  or  An¬ 
gular,  that  alarms  and  agitates  the  mind  ;  becaufe  the  mind,  in 
agitation,  is  remarkably  fufceptible  of  impreflions  :  for  which 
reafon,  flories  of  ghofts  and  apparitions  pafs  current  with  the  vul¬ 
gar.  Eloquence  alfo  has  great  power  over  the  mind  j  and,  by 
making  deep  impreflions,  enforces  the  belief  of  fads  upon  evi¬ 
dence  that  would  not  be  regarded  in  a  cool  moment. 

The  dependence  that  our  perception  of  real  exiftence,  and  con- 
fequently  belief,  hath  upon  oral  evidence,  enlivens  focial  inter- 
courfe,  and  promotes  fociety.  But  the  perception  of  real  exift¬ 
ence  has  a  (till  more  extenfive  influence  ;  for  from  that  perception 
is  derived  a  great  part  of  the  entertainment  we  And  in  hiftory, 
and  in  hiftorical  fables  (a).  At  the  Aime  time,  a  perception  that 
may  be  railed  by  Adion  as  well  as  by  truth,  would  often  mis¬ 
lead,  were  we  abandoned  to  its  impulfe  :  but  the  God  of  nature 
hath  provided  a  remedy  for  that  evil,  by  ereding  within  the 
mind  a  tribunal,  to  which  there  lies  an  appeal  from  the  rafh  im¬ 
preflions  of  fenfe.  When  the  delufion  of  eloquence  or  of  dread 
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fiibiides,  the  perplexed  mind  is  uncertain  what  to  believe.  A  re¬ 
gular  procefs  commences,  counfel  is  heard,  evidence  produced,  and 
a  final  judgement  pronounced,  fometimes  confirming,  fometimes 
varying,  the  belief  impreffed  upon  us  by  the  lively  perception  of 
reality.  Thus,  by  a  wife  appointment  of  nature,  intuitive  belief 
is  fubjeded  to  rational  difcuffion  :  when  confirmed  by  reafon,  it 
turns  more  vigorous  and  authoritative :  when  contradicted  by 
reafon,  it  difappears  among  fenfible  people.  In  fome  inftances, 
it  is  too  headftrong  for  reafon  ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  hobgoblins  and 
apparitions,  which  pafs  current  among  the  vulgar  in  fpite  of  rea¬ 
fon. 

We  proceed  to  the  other  kind  of  belief,  viz.  that  which  is 
founded  on  reafoning,  to  which,  when  intuition  fails  us,  we  mufl 
have  recourfe  for  afcertaining  certain  fads.  Thus,  from  known 
elfeds,  we  infer  the  exiftence  of  unknown  caufes.  That  an  effed 
mufl  have  a  caufe,  is  an  intuitive  propofition  ;  but  to  afcertain 
what  particular  thing  is  the  caufe,  requires  commonly  a  procefs 
of  reafoning.  This  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  Deity,  the 
primary  caufe,  is  made  known  to  us,  as  mentioned  above.  Rea- 
ibn,  in  tracing  caufes  from  known  effeds,  produces  different  de¬ 
grees  of  convidion.  It  fometimes  produces  certainty,  as  in  pro¬ 
ving  the  exiftence  of  the  Deity  ;  which  on  that  account  is  handled 
above,  under  the  head  of  knowledge.  For  the  mod  part  it  pro¬ 
duces  belief  only,  which,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  rea¬ 
foning,  fometimes  approaches  to  certainty,  and  fometimes  is  fo 
weak  as  barely  to  turn  the  fcale  on  the  fide  of  probability.  Take 
the  following  examples  of  different  degrees  of  belief  founded  on 
probable  reafoning.  When  Inigo  Jones  flourilhed,  and  was  the 
only  archited  of  note  in  England,  let  it  be  fuppofed  that  his  mo¬ 
del  of  the  palace  of  Whitehall  had  been  prefented  to  a  flranger, 
without  mentioning  the  author.  The  flranger,  in  the  firfl  place, 
would  have  been  intuitively  certain,  that  this  was  the  work  of 
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fome  being  intelligent  and  fkilful.  Secondly,  He  would  have 
had  a  convidtion  approaching  to  certainty,  that  the  operator  was 
a  man.  And,  thirdly,  He  would  have  had  a  conviction  that  the 
man  was  Inigo  Jones  ;  but  lefs  firm  than  the  former.  Let  us  next 
fuppofe  another  Englidi  architect  little  inferior  in  reputation  to 
Jones  :  the  flranger  would  flill  have  pronounced  in  favour  of  the 
latter  ;  but  his  belief  would  have  been  in  the  lowed  degree. 

When  we  invedigate  the  caufes  of  certain  effects,  the  reafoning 
is  often  founded  upon  the  known  nature  of  man.  In  the  high 
country,  for  example,  between  Edinburgh  and  Glafgow,  the 
people  lay  their  coals  at  the  end  of  their  houfes,  without  any 
fence  to  fecure  them  from  theft :  whence  it  is  rationally  inferred, 
that  coals  are  there  in  plenty.  In  the  wed  of  Scotland,  the  corn- 
Racks  are  covered  with  great  care  and  nicety  :  whence  it  is  infer¬ 
red  that  the  climate  is  rainy.  Placentia  is  the  capital  town  of 
Bifcay  ;  and  the  only  town  in  Newfoundland  bears  the  fame 
name  ;  from  which  circumdance  it  is  conjectured,  that  the  Bif- 
cayners  were  the  fil'd  Europeans  who  made  a  fettlement  in  that 
ifiand. 

Analogical  reafoning,  founded  upon  the  uniformity  of  nature,  is- 
frequently  employ’d  in  the  invedigation  of  facts  ;  and  we  infer, 
that  facts  of  which  we  are  uncertain,  mud  refemble  thofe  or  the 
fame  kind  that  are  known.  The. bulk  of  the  reafonmgs  in  natu¬ 
ral  philofophy  are  of  that  kind.  Take  the  following  examples. 

We  learn  from  experience,  that  proceeding  from  the  humbled  ve- 

one 

no¬ 
where  a  fingle  gap  or  interval :  and  from  conviction  ox  tne  uni¬ 
formity  of  nature,  we  infer,  that  the  line  is  not  broken  off  here, 
but  is  carried  on  in  other  worlds,  till  it  end  in  the  Deity.  1  pro¬ 
ceed  to  another  example.  Every  man  is  conic  ions  of  a  lei : -mo¬ 
tive  power  in  himfelf ;  and  from  the  uniformity  of  nature,  we 

infer 
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infer  tire  fame  power  in  every  one  of  our  own  fpecies.  The  argument 
here  from  analogy  carries  great  weight,  becaufe  we  entertain  no 
doubt  of  the  uniformity  of  nature  with  refpeft  to  beings  of  our 
own  kind.  We  apply  the  fame  argument  to  other  animals,  tho’ 
their  refemblance  to  man  appears  not  fo  certain,  as  that  of  one 
man  to  another.  But  why  not  alfo  apply  the  fame  argument  to 
infer  a  felf-motive  power  in  matter  ?  When  we  fee  matter  in 
motion  without  an  external  mover,  we  naturally  infer,  that,  like 

t 

us,  it  moves  itfelf.  Another  example  is  borrow’d  from  Mauper- 
tuis.  “  As  there  is  no  known  fpace  of  the  earth  covered  with 
61  water  fo  large  as  the  Terra  Aujiralis  incognita,  we  may  reafon- 
“  ably  infer,  that  fo  great  a  part  of  the  earth  is  not  altogether 
“  fea,  but  that  there  mud  be  fome  proportion  of  land.”  The  u- 
niformity  of  nature  with  refpeft  to  the  intermixture  of  fea  and 
land,  is  an  argument  that  affords  but  a  very  fender  degree  of 
conviction.  The  following  argument  of  the  fame  kind,  tho’  it 
cannot  be  much  rely’d  on,  feems  however  better  founded.  “  The 
“  inhabitants  of  the  northern  hemifphere,  have,  in  arts  and  fcien- 
“*ces,  excelled  fuch  of  the  fouthern  as  we  have  any  knowledge  of: 
“  and  therefore,  if  inhabitants  be  found  in  the  Terra  Aujiralis  in - 
<c  cognita,  we  ought  not  to  expeft  among  them  many  arts,  nor 
6‘  much  cultivation.” 

After  a  fatiguing  inveftigation  -of  numberlefs  particulars  which 
divide  and  fcatter  the  thought,  it  may  not  be  unpleafant  to  bring 
all  under  one  view  by  a  fuccinct  recapitulation. 

We  have  two  means  for  difcovering  truth,  and  acquiring  know¬ 
ledge,  viz.  intuition  and  reafoning.  By  intuition  we  difcover 
fubjetfls,  and  their  attributes,  paflions,  internal  adlion,  and  in 
fliort  every  thing  that  is  matter  of  fa<5h  By  intuition  we  alfo  dif¬ 
cover  feveral  relations.  There  are  fome  fadls,  and  many  re¬ 
lations,  that  cannot  be  difcovered  by  a  fingle  adl  of  intuition, 
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but  require  feveral  fuch  ads  linked  together  in  a  chain  of  reafon- 
ing. 

Knowledge  acquired  by  intuition,  includes  for  the  mod  part 
certainty  :  in  fome  inftances  it  includes  probability  only.  Know¬ 
ledge  acquired  by  reafoning,  frequently  includes  certainty  ;  but 

more  frequently  includes  probability  only. 

Probable  knowledge,  whether  founded  on  intuition  or  on  rea¬ 
foning,  is  termed  opinion  when  it  concerns  relations  ;  and  is  term¬ 
ed  belief  when  it  concerns  fads.  When  knowledge  includes  cer¬ 
tainty,  it  retains  its  proper  name. 

Reafoning  that  produces  certainty,  is  termed  demonfir  at'we\  and 
is  termed  probable,  when  it  only  produces  probability. 

Demonftrative  reafoning  is  of  two  kinds.  The  fix  ft  is,  where 
the  conclufion  is  derived  from  the  nature  and  inherent  properties 
of  the  fubjed  :  mathematical  reafoning  is  of  that  kind  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  the  only  inftance.  The  fecond  is,  where  the  conclufion  is 

derived  from  fome  proportion,  of  which  we  are  certain  by  in¬ 
i'  ; 

tuition. 

Probable  reafoning  is  endlefs  in  its  varieties  ;  and  affords  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  convidion,  depending  on  the  nature  oi  the  fub¬ 
jed  upon  which  it  is  employ’d. 
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Progress  of  Reason. 


^  Progrefs  from  infancy  to  maturity  in  the  mind  of  man,  fimi- 
lar  to  that  in  his  body,  has  been  often  mentioned.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  fenfes,  being  early  neceffary  for  felf-prefervation,  arrive 
quickly  at  maturity.  The  internal  fenfes  are  of  a  flower  growth, 
as  well  as  every  other  mental  power  :  their  maturity  would  be  of 
little  or  no  ufe  while  the  body  is  weak,  and  unfit  for  adtion.  Rea- 
foning,  as  obferved  in  the  firfl  fedtion,  requires  two  mental 
powers,  viz.  the  power  of  invention,  and  that  of  perceiving  rela¬ 
tions.  B)  the  former  power  are  difcovered  intermediate  propofi- 
tions,  equally  related  to  the  fundamental  propofition  and  to  the 
conclufion ;  and  that  relation  is  verified  by  the  latter  power.  Both 
powers  are  neceflary  to  the  perfon  who  frames  an  argument,  or  a 
chain  of  reafoning  :  the  latter  only  to  the  perfon  who  judges  of 
it.  Savages  are  miferably  deficient  in  both.  With  refpeft  to  the 
former,  a  favage  may  have  a  pregnant  talent  for  invention  ;  but 
it  will  Rand  him  in  little  Read  without  a  Rock  of  ideas  enabling 
him  to  felefl  what  may  anfwer  the  purpofe  ;  and  what  opportuni¬ 
ty  has  a  favage  to  acquire  fuch  a  Rock  ?  With  refpecR  to  the  lat¬ 
ter,  he  knows  little  of  relations  :  and  how  fliould  he  know,  when 
both  Rudy  and  pradlice  are  neceflary  for  diflinguifliing  between 
relations,  and  for  preventing  the  being  impofed  on  by  the  fhadow 
or  a  relation  inflead  or  the  fub Ranee  ?  The  underfianding,  at  the 
fame  time,  among  the  illiterate,  is  obfequious  to  paflion  and  pre- 
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pofleflion  ;  and  among  them  the  imagination  acls  without  con¬ 
trol,  forming  conclufions  often  no  better  than  mere  dreams.  In 
fhort,  confidering  the  many  caufes  that  miflead  from  juft  reafon- 
ing,  in  days  efpecially  of  ignorance,  the  erroneous  and  abfurd 
opinions  that  have  prevailed  in  the  world,  and  that  continue  in 
fome  meafure  to  prevail,  are  far  from  being  furprifing.  Were 
reafon  our  only  guide  in  the  conduct  of  life,  we  ftiould  have  caufe 
to  complain  ;  but  our  Maker  has  provided  us  with  the  moral 
fenfe,  a  guide  little  fubjecft  to  error  in  matters  of  importance.  In 
the  fciences,  reafon  is  effential  ;  but  in  the  conducft  of  life,  which 
is  our  chief  concern,  reafon  may  be  an  ufeful  aftiftant ;  but  to  be 
our  director  is  not  its  province. 

The  national  progrefs  of  reafon  has  been  flower  in  Europe,  than 
that  of  any  other  art.  Statuary,  painting,  architecture,  and  other 
fine  arts,  approach  nearer  perfection,  as  well  as  morality  and  na¬ 
tural  hiftory.  Manners,  it  is  true,  and  every  art  that  appears 
externally,  may  in  part  be  acquired  by  imitation  and  example  : 
in  reafoning  there  is  nothing  external  to  be  laid  hold  of.  But 
there  is  befide  a  particular  caufe  that  regards  Europe,  which  is  the 
blind  deference  that  for  many  ages  was  paid  to  Ariftotle  ;  who 
has  kept  the  reafoning  faculty  in  chains  more  than  two  thoufand 
years.  In  his  logics,  the  plain  and  Ample  mode  of  reafoning  is 
rejected,  that  which  Nature  dictates  ;  and  in  its  ftead  is  introdu¬ 
ced  an  artificial  mode,  Ihowy  but  unfubftantial :  it  is  of  no  ufe 
in  difcovering  truth,  but  nobly  contrived  for  wrangling  and  de¬ 
putation.  Confidering  that  reafon  for  fo  many  ages  has  been 
locked  up  in  the  enchanted  caftle  of  fyllogifm,  where  empty 
phantoms  pafs  for  realities,  the  flow  progrefs  of  reafon  toward 
maturity  is  far  from  being  furprifing.  The  taking  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  anil.  1453,  opened  a  new  lcene,  which  in  time  relieved 
the  world  from  the  ufurpation  of  Ariftotle,  and  reftored  reafon  to 
her  privileges.  All  the  knowledge  of  Europe  was  centred  in  Con- 
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flail tinople ;  and  the  learned  men  of  that  city,  abhorring  the  Turks 
and  their  government,  took  refuge  in  Italy.  The  Greek  language 
was  introduced  among  the  weflern  nations  of  Europe ;  and  the 
fludy  of  Greek  and  Roman  daffies  became  faffiionable.  Men, 
having  acquired  new  ideas,  began  to  think  for  themfelves  :  they 
exerted  their  native  faculty  of  reafon  :  the  futility  of  Ariftotle’s 
logics  became  apparent  to  the  penetrating  ;  and  is  now  apparent 
to  all.  Yet  fo  late  as  the  year  1621,  feveral  perfons  were  baniih- 
ed  from  Paris  for  contradiding  that  philofopher,  about  matter 
and  form,  and  about  the  number  of  the  elements.  And  ffiortly 
after,  the  parliament  of  Pans  prohibited,  under  pain  of  death, 
any  thing  to  be  taught  contrary  to  the  dodrines  of  Ariflotle.  Ju¬ 
lius  II.  and  Leo  X.  Roman  Pontiffs,  contributed  zealoufly  to  the 
reformation  of  letters  ;  but  they  did  not  forefee  that  they  were  al- 
fo  contributing  to  the  reformation  of  religion,  and  of  every  fcience 
that  depends  on  reafoning.  Tho’  the  fetters  of  fyllogifm  have 
many  years  ago  been  ffiaken  off,  yet,  like  a  limb  long  kept  from 
motion,  the  reafoning  faculty  has  fcarcely  to  this  day  attained  its 
free  and  natural  exercife.  Mathematics  is  the  only  fcience  that 
never  has  been  cramped  by  fyllogifm,  and  we  find  reafoning  there 
in  great  perfedion  at  an  early  period.  The  very  flow  progrefs  of 
reafoning  in  other  matters,  will  appear  from  the  following  induc¬ 
tion. 

To  exemplify  erroneous  and  abfurd  reafonings  of  every  fort, 
would  be  endlefs.  The  reader,  I  prefume,  will  be  fatisfied  with 
a  few  inftances ;  and  I  {hall  endeavour  to  feled  what  are  amufing. 
For  the  fake  of  order,  I  divide  them  into  three  heads.  Firft,  In¬ 
ftances  fliowing  the  imbecility  of  human  reafon  during  its  non¬ 
age.  Second,  Erroneous  reafoning  occafioned  by  natural  biaffes. 
Third,  Erroneous  reafoning  occafioned  by  acquired  biaffes.  With 
refped  to  the  firft,  inftances  are  endlefs  of  reafonings  founded  on 
erroneous  premiffes.  It  was  an  Epicurean  dodrine,  That  the  gods 
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have  all  of  them  a  human  figure  ;  moved  by  the  following  argu¬ 
ment,  that  no  being  of  any  other  figure  has  the  ufe  of  reafon. 
Plato,  taking  foi  granted  the  following  erroneous  propofition, 
That  every  being  which  moves  itfelf,  mull  have  a  foul,  concludes 
that  the  world  mull  have  a  foul,  becaufe  it  moves  itfelf  (a).  A- 
riftotle  taking  it  for  granted,  without  the  lead  evidence,  and  con¬ 
trary  to  truth,  that  all  heavy  bodies  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  proves  the  earth  to  be  the  centre  of  the  univerfe  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  argument.  “  Heavy  bodies  naturally  tend  to  the  centre 
“  of  the  univerfe  :  we  know  by  experience  that  heavy  bodies 
“  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  earth:  therefore  the  centre  of  the  earth 
“  is  the  centre  of  the  univerfe.”  Appion  ridicules  the  Jews  for  ad¬ 
hering  fo  literally  to  the  precept  of  refting  on  their  fabbath,  as  to 
fuller  Jerufalem  to  be  taken  that  day  by  Puolomy  fon  of  Lagus. 
Mark  the  anfwer  of  Jofephus  :  “  Whoever  pafles  a  fober  judge- 

“  ment  on  this  matter,  will  find  our  pra&ice  agreeable  to  honour 
“  and  virtue  ;  for  what  can  be  more  honourable  and  virtuous, 
“  than  to  poltpone  our  country,  and  even  life  itfelf,  to  the  fer- 
“  vice  of  God,  and  of  his  holy  religion  ?”  A  ftrange  idea  of  reli¬ 
gion,  to  put  it  in  direct  opposition  to  every  moral  principle  !  A 
Super  ftitious  and  abfurd  do&rine,  That  God  will  interpofe  by  a 
miracle,  to  declare  what  is  right  in  every  matter  of  controverfy, 
has  occafioned  much  erroneous  reafoning  and  abfurd  practice. 
The  practice  of  determining  controversies  by  fingle  combat,  com¬ 
menced  about  the  feventh  century,  when  religion  had  degenera¬ 
ted  into  fuperftition,  and  courage  was  efteerned  the  only  moral 
virtue.  The  parliament  of  Paris,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  ap¬ 
pointed  a  fingle  combat  between  two  gentlemen,  in  order  to  have 
the  judgement  of  God,  whether  the  one  had  committed  a  rape  on 
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die  other  s  wife.  In  the  1454,  John  Picard  being  accufed  by  his 
fon-in-law  for  too  great  familiarity  with  his  wife,  a  duel  between 
them  was  appointed  by  the  fame  parliament.  Voltaire  juftly  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  parliament  decreed  a  parricide  to  be  committed,  in 
order  to  try  an  accufation  of  inceft,  which  pollibly  was  not  com¬ 
mitted.  The  trials  by  water  and  by  fire,  reft  on  the  fame  erro¬ 
neous  foundation.  In  the  former,  if  the  perfon  accufed  funk  to 
the  bottom,  it  was  a  judgement  pronounced  by  God,  that  he  was 
innocent :  if  he  kept  above,  it  was  a  judgement  that  he  was  guil¬ 
ty.  Fleury  (a)  remarks,  that  if  e  ver  the  perfon  accufed  was  found 
guilty,  it  was  his  own  fault.  In  Sicily,  a  woman  accufed  of  a- 
dultery,  was  compelled  to  fwear  to  her  innocence  :  the  oath,  ta¬ 
ken  down  in  writing,  was  laid  on  water  ;  and  if  it  did  not  fink, 
the  woman  was  innocent.  We  find  the  fame  practice  in  Japan, 
and  in  Malabar.  One  of  the  articles  infilled  on  by  the  reformers 
in  Scotland,  was,  That  public  prayers  be  made  and  the  facraments 
adminiftered  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  anfwer  of  a  provincial 
council  was  in  the  following  words  :  “  That  to  conceive  public 
“  prayers,  or  adminifter  the  facraments,  in  any  language  but  La- 
“  tin,  is  contrary  to  the  traditions  and  practice  of  the  Catholic 
“  church  for  many  ages  paft  ;  and  that  the  demand  cannot  be 
“  granted,  without  impiety  to  God,  and  difobedience  to  the 
“  church.”  Here  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  the  pratftice  of  the 
church  is  always  right ;  which  is  building  an  argument  on  a  very 
rotten  foundation.  The  Caribbeans  abftain  from  fwines  flefli ; 
taking  it  erroneoufly  for  granted,  that  fuch  food  would  make 
them  have  fmall  eyes,  held  by  them  a  great  deformity.  They  al- 
fo  abftain  from  eating  turtle  ;  which  they  think  would  infecft  them 
with  the  lazinefs  and  ftupidity  of  that  animal.  Upon  the  fame  er- 
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roneous  notion,  the  Brafilians  abflain  from  the  flefh  of  ducks,  and 
of  every  creature  that  moves  flowly. 

A  talent  for  writing  feems  in  Germany  to  be  eftimated  by 
weight,  as  beauty  is  faid  to  be  in  Holland.  Cocceius,  for  writing 
three  weighty  folio  volumes  on  law,  has  obtained  among  his 
countrymen  the  epithet  of  Great .  This  author,  handling  the 
rules  of  fuccellion  in  land-eftates,  has  with  mod  profound  erudi¬ 
tion  founded  all  of  them  upon  a  veryfimple  proportion,  viz.  That 
in  a  competition,  that  defcendent  is  entitled  to  be  preferred  who 
has  the  greateft  quantity  of  the  predeceffor’s  blood  in  his  veins. 

'ueritur ,  has  a  man  any  of  his  predecelfor’s  blood  in  his  veins, 
otherwife  than  metaphorically  ?  Strange  !  to  build  an  argument 
in  law  upon  a  pure  metaphor. 

Next  of  reafonings  where  the  conclufion  follows  not  from  the 
premifTes,  or  fundamental  propolition.  Plato  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  the  world  is  endowed  with  wifdom,  by  the  following  argu¬ 
ment.  “  The  world  is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts  :  therefore  it 
“  is  endowed  with  wifdom  ;  for  otherwife  a  man  who  is  endowed 
“  with  wifdom  would  be  greater  than  the  world  (#).”  The  con- 
clufion  here  does  not  follow  ;  for  tho’  man  is  endowed  with  wif¬ 
dom,  it  follows  not,  that  he  is  greater  than  the  world  in  point  of 
fize.  Zeno  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  world  has  the  ufe  of 
reafon,  by  an  argument  of  the  fame  kind.  Pope  Gregory,  wri¬ 
ting  in  favour  of  the  four  councils,  viz.  Nice,  Conftantinople,  E- 
phefus,  and  Calcedon,  reafons  thus  :  “  That  as  there  are  four  e- 
“  vangelifts,  there  ought  alfo  to  be  four  councils.”  What  would 
he  have. faid,  if  he  had  lived  ioo  years  later,  when  there  were 
many  more  than  four  ?  In  adminiftering  the  facrament  of  the 
Lord’s  fupper,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  holt  fhould  be  covered 
with  a  clean  linen  cloth  ;  becaufe,  lays  the  Canon  law,  the  body 
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of  our  Lord  Jefus  C  hr  ill  was  buried  in  a  clean  linen  cloth.  Jo- 
fephus,  in  his  anfwer  to  Appion,  urges  the  following  argument  for 
the  temple  of  Jerufalem  :  “As  there  is  but  one  God,  and  one 
“  world,  it  holds  in  analogy,  that  there  fhould  be  but  one  tern- 
“  pie.”  At  that  rate,  there  fhould  be  but  one  worfhipper.  And 
why  fhould  that  one  temple  be  at  Jerufalem  rather  than  at  Rome 
or  at  Pekin  ?  The  Syrians  and  Greeks  did  not  for  a  long  time  eat 
fifh.  Two  reafons  are  affigned  :  one  is,  That  fifh  is  not  facrificed 
to  the  gods  ;  the  other,  That  being  immerfed  in  the  fea,  they  look 
not  up  to  heaven  (^).  The  firft  would  afford  a  more  plaufible  argu¬ 
ment  for  eating  fifh.  And  if  the  other  have  any  weight,  it  would 
be  an  argument  for  facrificing  men,  and  neither  fifh  nor  cattle.  In 
j unification  of  the  Salic  law,  which  prohibits  female  fucceflion,  it 
was  long  held  a  conclufive  argument,  That  in  the  fcripture  the  li¬ 
lies  are  laid  neither  to  work  nor  to  fpin.  Vieira,  termed  by  his 
countrymen  the  Lufitanian  Cicero ,  publifhed  fermons,  one  of 
which  begins  thus,  “  Were  the  Supreme  Being  to  fhow  himfelf 
“  vifibly,  he  would  chufe  the  circle  rather  than  the  triangle,  the 
“  fquare,  the  pentagon,  the  duodecagon,  or  any  other  figure.” 
But  why  appear  in  any  of  thefe  figures  ?  And  if  he  were  obliged 
to  appear  in  fo  mean  a  fhape,  a  globe  is  undoubtedly  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  a  circle.  Peter  Hantz  of  Horn,  who  lived  in  the  faff 
century,  imagined  that  Noah’s  ark  is  the  true  conftruclion  of  a 
fhip  ;  “  which,”  Paid  he,  “  is  the  workmanfhip  of  God,  and 
“  therefore  perfeft  ;”  as  if  a  veffel  made  merely  for  floating  on 
the  water,  were  the  bell  alfo  for  failing.  Sixty  or  feventy  years 
ago,  the  fafhion  prevailed,  in  imitation  of  birds,  to  fwallow  fmall 
•flones  for  the  fake  of  digeftion  ;  as  if  what  is  proper  for  birds, 
were  equally  proper  for  men.  The  Spaniards,  who  laid  wafie  a 
great  part  of  the  Weft  Indies,  endeavoured  to  excufe  their  cruel- 


[a)  Sir  John  Marflxam,  p.221. 
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ties,  by  maintaining,  that  the  natives  were  not  men,  but  a  fpecies 
of  the  Ouran  Outang ;  for  no  better  reafon,  than  that  they  were  of 
a  copper  colour,  fpoke  an  unknown  language,  and  had  no  beard. 
The  Pope  ilTued  a  bull,  declaring,  that  it  pleafed  him  and  the 
Holy  Ghoft  to  acknowledge  the  Americans  to  be  of  the  human 
race.  This  bull  was  not  received  cordially.  In  the  council  of 
Lima,  ann.  1 583,  it  was  violently  difputed,  whether  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  had  fo  much  underftanding  as  to  be  admitted  to  the  facra- 
ments  of  the  church.  In  the  1440,  the  Portuguefe  folicited  the 
Pope’s  permiftion  to  double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  re¬ 
duce  to  perpetual  fervitude  the  negroes,  becaufe  they  had  the  colour 
of  the  damned,  and  never  went  to  church.  In  the  Frederician 
Code,  a  propofition  is  laid  down,  That  by  the  law  of  nature  no 
man  can  make  a  teftament.  And  in  fupport  of  that  propofition 
the  following  argument  is  urged,  which  is  faid  to  be  a  demonftra- 
tion  ;  “  No  deed  can  be  a  teftament  while  a  man  is  alive,  becaufe 

“  it  is  not  neceflarily  his  ultima  voluntas  ;  and  no  man  can  make 

* 

“  a  teftament  after  his  death.”  Both  premiftes  are  true,  but  the 
negative  conclufion  does  not  follow.  It  is  true  a  man’s  deed  is  not 
his  ultima  voluntas ,  while  he  is  alive  :  but  does  it  not  become  his 
ultima  voluntas ,  when  he  dies  without  altering  the  deed  ? 

Many  reafonings  have  palled  current  in  the  world  as  good  coin, 
where  premiftes  and  conclufion  are  both  of  them  falfe.  Ariftotle, 
who  wrote  a  book  upon  mechanics,  was  much  puzzled  about  the 
equilibrium  of  a  balance,  when  unequal  weights  are  hung  upon 
it  at  different  diftances  from  the  centre.  Having  obferved,  that 
the  arms  of  the  balance  defcribe  portions  of  a  circle,  he  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  equilibrium  by  a  notable  argument :  “  All  the 
“  properties  of  the  circle  are  wonderful :  the  equilibrium  of  the 
<c  two  weights  that  defcribe  portions  of  a  circle  is  wonderful. 
“  Ergo ,  the  equilibrium  muft  be  one  of  the  properties  of  the 
i4  circle.”  What  are  we  to  think  of  Ariftotle’s  logics,  when  we 
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find  him  capable  of  fuch  childiili  reafoning  ?  And  yet  that  work 
has  been  the  admiration  of  all  the  world  for  centuries  upon  cen¬ 
turies.  Nay,  that  foolifh  argument  has  been  efpoufed  and  com¬ 
mented  upon  by  his  difciples,  for  the  fame  length  of  time.  To 
proceed  to  another  inftance  :  Marriage  within  the  fourth  degree  of 
confanguinity,  as  well  as  of  affinity,  is  prohibited  by  the  Lateran 
council ;  and  the  reafon  given  is,  That  the  body  being  made  up  of 
the  four  elements,  has  four  different  humours  in  it  *.  The  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  began  with  beheading  heretics,  hanging  them,  or 
Honing  them  to  death.  But  fuch  puniffiments  were  difcovered  to 
be  too  flight,  in  matters  of  faith.  It  was  demonftrated,  that  he¬ 
retics  ought  to  be  burnt  in  a  flow  fire  :  it  was  taken  for  granted, 
that  God  puniflies  them  in  the  other  world  with  a  flow  fire  ;  and 
hence  it  was  inferred,  “  That  as  every  prince  and  every  magi- 
“  fixate  is  the  image  of  God  in  this  world,  they  ought  to  follow 
“  his  example.”  Here  is  a  double  error  in  reafoning  :  firft,  the 
taking  for  granted  the  fundamental  propofition,  which  is  furely 
not  felf- evident ;  and  next,  the  drawing  a  conclufion  from  it  with¬ 
out  any  connection. 

It  once  was  a  general  opinion  among  thofe  who  dwelt  near  the 
fea,  that  people  never  die  but  during  the  ebb  of  the  tide.  And 
there  were  not  wanting  plaufible  reafons.  The  fea,  in  flowing, 
carries  with  it  vivifying  particles  that  recruit  the  tick.  The  fea  is 
fait,  and  fait  preferves  from  rottennefs.  When  the  fea  finks  in 


*  The  original  is  curious  :  c<  Quaternarius  enim  numerus  bene  congruit  pro- 
ic  hibitioni  conjugii  corporalis  ;  de  quo  dicit  Apoftolus,  Quod  vir  non  habet  po- 
“  teiiam  fui  corporis,  fed  mulier  ;  neque  mulier  habet  poteftatem  fui  corporis,  fed 
“  vir  ;  quia  quatuor  funt  hum  ores  in  ccrpore,  quod  conftat  ex  quatuor  elemen- 
“  tis.”  Were  men  who  could  be  guilty  of  fuch  nonfenfe,  qualiiied  to  be  our 
leaders  in  the  moil  important  of  all  concerns,  that  of  eternal  falvation  ? 
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ebbing,  every  thing  finks  with  it :  nature  languifhes  :  the  Tick  are 
not  vivifyed  :  they  die. 

What  fhall  be  faid  of  a  reafoning  where  the  conclufion  is  a  flat 
contradiction  to  the  premifles  ?  If  a  man  {hooting  at  a  wild  pigeon 
happen  unfortunately  to  kill  his  neighbour,  it  is  in  the  Englifli 
law  excufable  homicide  ;  becaufe  the  {hooting  an  animal  that  is 
no  man’s  property  is  a  lawful  aCl.  If  the  aim  be  at  a  tame  fowl 
for  amufement,  which  is  a  trefpafs  on  the  property  of  another, 
the  death  of  the  man  will  be  manflaughter.  If  the  tame  fowl  be 
{hot  at  in  order  to  be  ftollen,  it  will  be  murder,  by  reafon  of  the 
felonious  intent.  From  this  laft  the  following  confequence  is 
drawn,  that  if  a  man,  endeavouring  to  kill  another,  mifles  his 
blow,  and  happeneth  to  kill  himfelf,  he  is  in  judgement  of  law 
guilty  of  'wilful  and  deliberate  f elf-murder  (a).  Strange  reafoning  ! 
to  conftrue  an  aCt  to  be  wilful  and  deliberate  felf-murder,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  very  thing  that  is  fuppofed. 

A  plentiful  fource  of  inconcluflve  reafoning,  which  prevails 
greatly  during  the  infancy  of  the  rational  faculty,  is  the  making 
of  no  pjroper  diftinClion  between  ftrong  and  weak  relations.  Mi- 
nutius  Felix,  in  his  apology  for.  the  Chriftians,  endeavours  to 
prove  the  unity  of  the  Deity  from  a  moil  diftant  analogy  or  rela¬ 
tion,  viz.  That  there  is  but  one  king  of  the  bees,  and  that  more 
than  one  chief  magiftrate  would  breed  confufion.  It  is  a  profli- 
tution  of  reafon  to  offer"  fuch  an  argument  for  the  unity  of  the 
Deity.  But  any  argument  paffes  current,  in  fupport  of  a  propo- 
fition  that  we  know  beforehand  to  be  true.  Plutarch  fays,  “  that 
“  it  feemed  to  have  happened  by  the  peculiar  dire&ion  of  the 
“  gods,  that  Nurna  was  born  on  the  21ft  of  April,  the  very  day 
“  in  which  Rome  was  founded  by  Romulus  a  very  childifh  in¬ 
ference  from  a  mere  accident.  Suppoflng  Italy  to  have  been  tole- 


( a )  Hale,  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  cap.  1.  413. 
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rably  populous,  as  undoubtedly  it  was  at  that  period,  the  2 ill  of 
April,  or  any  day  of  April,  might  have  given  birth  to  thoufands. 
In  many  countries,  the  furgeons  and  barbers  are  claded  together, 
as  members  of  the  fame  trade,  from  a  very  flight  relation,  that 
both  of  them  operate  upon  the  human  body.  The  Jews  enjoy’d 
the  reputation  for  centuries,  of  being  fkilful  phyflcians.  Fran¬ 
cis  I.  of  France,  having  long  laboured  under  a  difeafe  that  eluded 
the  art  of  his  own  phyflcians,  apply’d  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
for  a  Jewilh  phyflcian  from  Spain.  Finding  that  the  perfon  fent 
had  been  converted  to  Chriftianity,  the  King  refufed  to  employ 
him  ;  as  if  a  Jew  were  to  lofe  his  fldll  upon  being  converted  to 
Chriftianity.  Why  did  not  the  King  order  one  of  his  own  phy- 
ficians  to  be  converted  to  Judaifm  ?  The  following  childifli  ar¬ 
gument  is  built  upon  an  extreme  flight  relation,  that  between  our 
Saviour,  and  the  wooden  crofs  he  fuffered  on.  “  Believe  me,” 
fays  Julius  Firmicus,  “  that  the  devil  omits  nothing  to  deflroy 
“  miferable  mortals ;  converting  himfelf  into  every  different  form, 
<c  and  employing  every  fort  of  artifice.  He  appoints  wood  to  be 
“  nfed  in  facrificing  to  him,  knowing  that  our  Saviour,  fixed  to 
sc  the  crofs,  would  bellow  immortality  upon  all  his  followers.  A 
“  pine-tree  is  cut  down,  and  ufed  in  facrificing  to  the  mother  of 
“  the  gods.  A  wooden  image  of  Ofiris  is  buried  in  facrificing  to 
“  Ifis.  A  wooden  image  of  Proferpina  is  bemoaned  for  forty 
u  nights,  and  then  thrown  into  the  flames.  Deluded  mortals, 
“  thefe  flames  can  do  you  no  fervice.  On  the  contrary,  the  fire 
u  that  is  defiined  for  your  punifhment  rages  without  end.  Learn 
6t  from  me  to  know  that  divine  wood  which  will  fet  you  free.  A 
“  wooden  ark  faved  the  human  race  from  the  univerfal  deluge. 
“  Abraham  put  wood  upon  the  fhoulders  of  his  fon  Ifaac.  The 
“  wooden  rod  firetched  out  by  Aaron  brought  the  children  of  If- 
“  rael  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  Wood  fweetened  the  bitter  wa- 
st  ters  of  Marah,  and  comforted  the  children  of  Ifrael  after  wan- 
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denng  tin  ee  cities  without  water.  A.  wooden  rod  Rruck  water 
out  of  the  rock.  The  rod  of  God  in  the  hand  of  Mofes  over¬ 
came  Amalek.  The  patriarch  dreamed,  that  he  faw  angels  de¬ 
fending  and  afcending  upon  a  wooden  ladder  :  and  the  law  of 
“  God  was  inclofed  in  a  wooden  ark.  Thefe  things  were  exhi¬ 
bited,  that,  as  if  it  were  by  certain  Reps,  we  might  afcend  to 
the  wood  of  the  crofs,  which  is  our  falvation.  The  wood  of  the 
crofs  fuRains  the  heavenly  machine,  fupports  the  foundations 
of  the  earth,  and  leads  men  to  eternal  life.  The  wood  of  the  devil 
burns  and  perifhes,  and  its  afiies  carries  down  iinners  to  the 
loweft  pit  of  hell.  The  very  flighteft  relations  make  an  imprefi- 
fion  on  a  weak  underftanding.  It  was  a  fancy  of  Antoninus  Geta, 
in  ordering  his  table,  to  have  fervices  compofed  of  difhes  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  fame  letter  ;  fuch  as  lamb  and  lobfler  ;  broth,  beef, 
blood-pudding  ;  pork,  plumbcake,  pigeons,  potatoes.  The  name 
of  John  King  of  Scotland  was  changed  into  Robsft,  for  no  better 
reafon,  than  that  the  Johns  of  France  and  of  England  had  been 
unfortunate. 

In  reafoning,  inRances  are  not  rare,  of  mi  Raking  the  caufe  for 
the  effea,  and  the  efied  for  the  caufe.  When  a  Rone  is  thrown 
from  the  hand,  the  continuance  of  its  motion  in  the  air,  was  once 
univerfally  accounted  for  as  follows  :  “  That  the  air  follows  the 
“  Rone  at  the  heels,  and  puRies  it  on.”  The  died  here  is  miRa- 
ken  for  the  caufe  :  the  air  indeed  follows  the  Rone  at  the  heels  ; 
but  it  only  fills  the  vacuity  made  by  the  Rone,  and  does  not  pufli 
it  on.  It  has  been  flyly  urged  againR  the  art  of  phyfic,  that  phy- 
ficians  are  rare  among  temperate  people,  fuch  as  have  no  wants 
but  thofe  of  nature  ;  and  that  where  phyficians  abound,  difeafes 
abound.  This  is  miRaking  the  caufe  for  the  effed,  and  the  efied 
for  the  caufe  :  people  in  health  have  no  occafion  for  a  phyfjcian  ; 
but  indolence  and  luxury  beget  difeafes,  and  difeafes  beget  phy¬ 
ficians. 
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During  the  nonage  of  reafon,  men  are  fatisfied  with  words  mere¬ 
ly,  inftead  of  an  argument.  A  fea-profpetf:  bounded  is  charming  ; 
but  we  foon  tire  of  an  unbounded  profpecft.  It  would  not  give  fa- 
tisfadlion  to  fay,  that  it  is  too  extenfive  ;  for  why  fhould  not  a 
profpea  be  relifhed,  however  extenfive  ?  But  employ  a  foreign 
term  and  fay,  that  it  is  trop  vajle,  we  enquire  no  farther  :  a  term 
that  is  not  familiar,  makes  an  impreffion,  and  captivates  weak 
reafon.  This  obfervation  accounts  for  a  mode  of  writing  for¬ 
merly  in  common  ufe,  that  of  fluffing  our  language  with  Latin 
words  and  phrafes.  Thefe  are  now  laid  afide  as  ufelefs  ;  becaufe  a 
proper  emphafis  in  reading,  makes  an  impreffion  deeper  than  any 

foreign  term  can  do. 

There  is  one  proof  of  the  imbecility  of  human  reafon  in  dark 
times,  which  would  fcarce  be  believed,  were  not  the  facl  fup- 
ported  by  inconteflable  evidence.  Inftead  of  explaining  any 
natural  appearance  by  fearching  for  a  caufe,  it  has  been  com¬ 
mon  to  account  for  it  by  inventing  a  fable,  which  gave  fatif- 
faclion  without  enquiring  farther.  For  example,  inftead  of  gi¬ 
ving  the  true  caufe  of  the  fucceffion  of  day  and  night,  the  fa- 
cred  book  of  the  Scandinavians,  termed  Edda ,  accounts  for  that 
fucceffion  by  a  tale  :  44  The  giant  Nor  had  a  daughter  named 
“  Night ,  of  a  dark  complexion.  She  was  wedded  to  Daglingar, 
“  of  the  family  of  the  gods.  They  had  a  male  child,  which 
“  they  named  Day,  beautiful  and  ffiining  like  all  of  his  father’s 
“  family.  The  univerfal  father  took  Night  and  Day,  placed  them 
4‘  in  heaven,  and  gave  them  two  horfes  and  two  cars,  that  they 
“  might  travel  round  the  world,  the  one  after  the  other.  Night 
“  goes  firft  upon  her  horfe  named  Rimfaxe ,  [Frofty  Mane],  who 
44  moiftens  the  earth  with  the  foam  that  drops  from  his  bit,  which 
44  is  the  dew.  The  horfe  belonging  to  Day  is  named  Skinfaxe> 
u  [Shining  Mane],  who  by  his  radiant  mane  illuminates  the  air 
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“  and  the  earth.”  Iris  obferved  by  the  tranflator  of  the  Edda, 
that  this  way  of  accounting  for  things  is  well  fuited  to  the  turn 
of  the  human  mind,  which  is  endowed  with  curiofity  that  is  ex¬ 
tremely  keen,  but  eafily  fatisfied,  often  with  words  inftead  of  i- 
deas.  Zoroafter,  by  a  fimilar  fable,  accounts  for  the  growth  of 
evil  in  this  world.  He  invents  a  good  and  an  evil  principle  named 
Oromazes  and  Arimanes ,  who  are  in  continual  conflict  for  prefer¬ 
ence.  At  the  laft  day,  Oromazes  will  be  reunited  to  the  fupreme 
God,  from  whom  he  iffued.  Arimanes  will  be  fubdued,  darknefs 
deftroyed  ;  and  the  world,  purified  by  an  univerfal  conflagration, 
will  become  a  luminous  and  fliining  abode,  from  which  evil  will 
be  excluded.  I  return  to  the  Edda,  which  is  ftored  with  fables  of 
this  kind.  The  highefl  notion  favages  can  form  of  the  gods,  is 
that  of  men  endowed  with  extraordinary  power  and  knowledge. 
The  only  puzzling  circumftance  is,  how  they  differ  fo  much  from 
man  as  to  be  immortal.  The  Edda  accounts  for  this  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fable.  “  The  gods  prevented  the  effedl  of  old  age  and 
“  decay,  by  continuing  to  eat  certain  apples,  trufted  to  the  care 
“  of  Iduna.  Loke ,  the  Momus  of  the  Scandinavians,  craftily  con- 
“  vey’d  away  Iduna ,  and  concealed  her  in  a  wood,  under  the  cu- 
“  flody  of  a  giant.  The  gods  beginning  to  wax  old  and  gray, 
“  detected  the  author  of  the  theft ;  and,  by  terrible  menaces, 
“  compelled  him  to  employ  his  utmofl  cunning,  for  regaining  I- 
“  duna  and  her  apples,  in  which  he  was  fuccefsful.”  The  origin 
of  poetry  is  thus  accounted  for  in  the  fame  work  :  “  The  gods 
“  formed  Cuafer ,  who  traverfed  the  earth,  teaching  wifdom  to 
“  men.  He  was  treacheroufly  flain  by  two  dwarfs,  who,  mix- 
“  ing  honey  with  his  blood,  compofed  a  liquor  that  renders  all 
“  who  drink  of  it  poets.  Thefe  dwarfs  having  incurred  the  re- 
w  fentment  of  a  certain  giant,  were  expofed  by  him  upon  a  rock, 
“  furrounded  on  all  fides  with  the  fea.  They  gave  for  their  ran- 
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“  fom  the  faid  liquor,  which  the  giant  delivered  to  his  daughter 
“  Gunloda.  The  precious  potion  was  eagerly  fought  for  by  the 
“  gods  ;  but  how  were  they  to  come  at  it  ?  Odin ,  in  the  fhape 
“  of  a  worm,  crept  through  a  crevice  into  the  cavern  where  the 
“  liquor  was  concealed.  Then  refuming  his  natural  fhape,  and 
“  obtaining  Gunloda’s  confent  to  take  three  draughts,  he  fucked 
“  up  the  whole ;  and,  transforming  himfelf  into  an  eagle,  flew 
“  away  to  Afgard.  The  giant,  who  was  a  magician,  flew  with 
“  all  fpeed  after  Odin,  and  came  up  with  him  near  the  gate  of 
“  Afgard.  The  gods  iffued  out  of  their  palaces  to  aflifl  their  ma- 
“  fler  ;  and  prefented  to  him  all  the  pitchers  they  could  lay  hands 
“  on,  which  he  inftandy  filled  with  the  precious  liquor.  But  in 
“  the  hurry  of  difcharging  his  load,  Odin  poured  only  part  of  the 
“  liquor  through  his  beak,  the  reft  being  emitted  through  a  lefs 
“  pure  vent.  The  former  is  bellow’d  by  the  gods  upon  good 
“  poets,  to  infpire  them  with  divine  enthufiafm.  The  latter, 
<l  which  is  in  much  greater  plenty,  is  beftow’d  liberally  on  all 
“  who  apply  for  it ;  by  which  means  the  world  is  peftered  with 
“  an  endlefs  quantity  of  wretched  verfes.”  Ignorance  is  equally 
credulous  in  all  ages.  Albert,  furnamed  the  Greats  flourifhed  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  a  man  of  real  knowledge.  Du¬ 
ring  the  courfe  of  his  education  he  was  remarkably  dull ;  and 
fome  years  before  he  died  became  a  fort  of  changeling.  That  fin- 
gularity  produced  the  following  hiftory :  That  the  holy  Virgin,  ap¬ 
pearing  to  him,  demanded,  whether  he  would  excel  in  philofophy 
or  in  theology  ;  that  upon  his  chufing  the  former,  fhe  promifed, 
that  he  fhould  become  an  incomparable  philofopher  ;  but  added, 
that  to  punifh  him  for  not  preferring  theology,  he  fhould  become 
ftupid  again  as  at  firft. 

Upon  a  flight  view,  it  may  appear  unaccountable,  that  even 
the  grofleft  favages  fhould  take  a  childifh  tale  for  a  folid  reafon. 
But  nature  aids  the  deception  :  where  things  are  related  in  a  live¬ 
ly 
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ly  manner,  and  every  circnmftance  appears  as  patting  in  our  fight, 
we  take  all  for  granted  as  true  {a).  Can  an  ignorant  ruftic  doubt 
of  infpiration,  when  he  fees  as  it  were  the  poet  rtpping  the  pure 
celeftial  liquor  ?  And  how  can  that  poet  fail  to  produce  bad  ver- 
fes,  who  feeds  on  the  excrements  that  drop  from  the  fundament 
even  of  a  deity  ? 

In  accounting  for  natural  appearances,  even  good  writers  have 
betray’d  a  weaknefs  in  reafoning,  little  inferior  to  that  above  men¬ 
tioned.  They  do  not  indeed  put  off  their  difciples  with  a  tale  ; 
but  they  put  them  off  with  a  mere  fupporttion,  not  more  real  than 
the  tale.  Defcartes  afcribes  the  motion  of  the  planets  to  a  vortex 
of  ether  whirling  round  and  round.  He  thought  not  of  enqui¬ 
ring  whether  there  really  be  fuch  a  vortex,  nor  what  makes  it 
move.  M.  Buffon  forms  the  earth  out  of  a  fplinter  of  the  fun, 
ftruck  off  by  a  comet.  May  not  one  be  permitted  humbly  to  en¬ 
quire  at  that  eminent  philofopher,  what  formed  the  comet  ?  This 
partes  for  folid  reafoning  ;  and  yet  we  laugh  at  the  poor  Indian, 
who  fupports  the  earth  from  falling  by  an  elephant,  and  the  ele¬ 
phant  by  a  tortoife. 

It  is  ftill  more  ridiculous  to  reafon  upon  what  is  acknowledged 
to  be  a  fi&ion,  as  if  it  were  real.  Such  are  the  fictions  admitted 
in  the  Roman  law.  A  Roman  taken  captive  in  war,  loft  his  pri¬ 
vilege  of  being  a  Roman  citizen  ;  for  freedom  was  held  effential 
to  that  privilege.  But  what  if  he  made  his  efcape,  after  perhaps 
an  hour’s  detention  ?  The  hardfliip  in  that  cafe  ought  to  have 
fuggefted  an  alteration  of  the  law,  which  was,  to  fufpend  the  pri¬ 
vilege  no  longer  than  the  captivity  fubrtfted.  But  the  ancient 
Romans  were  not  fo  ingenious.  They  remedied  the  hardfliip  by 
a  fiction,  that  the  man  never  had  been  a  captive.  The  Frederi- 
cian  code  banifhes  from  the  law  of  Pruftia  an  endlefs  number  of 

(«)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  i.  p.  ico.  edit,  5. 
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fidlions  that  are  found  in  the  Roman  law  (Preface,  fe<R.  28.).  Yet 
afterward,  treating  of  perfonal  rights,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  rule, 
That  a  child  in  the  womb  is  feigned  or  fuppofed  to  be  born  when 
the  ficiion  is  for  its  advantage  (part  1.  b.  1.  tit.  4.  fe<R.  4.).  To  a 
weak  reafoner  a  fiction  is  a  happy  contrivance  for  refolving  intri¬ 
cate  quefiions.  Such  is  the  confiitution  of  England,  that  the  Eng- 
lifh  law-courts  are  merely  territorial;  and  that  no  facft  happening 
abroad  comes  under  their  cognifance.  An  Englifhman,  after 
murdering  his  fellow-traveller  in  France,  returns  to  his  native 
country.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  for  guilt  ought  not  to  pafs  unpu- 
nifhed.  The.  crime  is  feigned  to  have  been  committed  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Ancient  hifiories  are  full  of  incredible  fadls  that  palled  current 
during  the  infancy  of  reafon,  which  at  prefent  would  be  rejected 
with  contempt.  Every  man  who  is  converfant  in  the  hiftory  of 
ancient  nations,  can  recall  inRances  without  end.  Does  any¬ 
one  believe  at  prefent,  tho’  gravely  reported  by  hiflorians,  that 
in  old  Rome  there  was  a  law,  for  cutting  into  pieces  the  body  of 
a  bankrupt,  and  diflributing  the  parts  among  his  creditors  ? 
The  ftory  of  Porfenna  and  Scevola  is  highly  romantic ;  and  the 
Rory  of  Vampires  in  Hungary,  fhamefully  abfurd.  There  is  no 
reafon  to  believe,  that  there  ever  was  fuch  a  Rate  as  that  of  the 
Amazons  ;  and  the  Rory  of  ThaleRris  and  Alexander  the  Great 
is  undoubtedly  a  fiflion.  Scotch  hiRorians  defcribe  gravely  and 
circumfiantially  the  battle  of  Luncarty,  as  if  they  had  been  eye- 
witnefies.  A  country-man  and  his  two  fons,  it  is  faid,  were 
ploughing  in  an  adjacent  field,  during  the  heat  of  the  adlion.  En¬ 
raged  at  their  countrymen  for  turning  their  backs,  they  broke 
the  plough  in  pieces ;  and  each  laying  hold  of  a  part,  rufhed  in¬ 
to  the  midfi  of  the  battle,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
the  Danes.  This  Rory  has  every  mark  of  fidRion :  A  man  follow¬ 
ing  out  unconcernedly  his  ordinary  occupation  of  ploughing,  in 
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fight  of  a  battle,  on  which  depended  his  wife  and  children,  his 
goods,  and  perhaps  his  own  life.  More,  Three  men,  without 
rank  or  figure,  with  only  a  fiick  in  the  hand  of  each,  {lemming 
the  tide  of  victory,  and  turning  the  fate  of  battle.  I  mention  not 
that  a  plough  was  unknown  in  Scotland  for  a  century  or  two  af¬ 
ter  that  battle  ;  for  that  circumftance  could  not  create  a  doubt  in 
the  hifiorian,  if  he  was  ignorant  of  it. 

Reafon,  with  refpedl  to  its  progrefs,  is  fingular.  Morals,  man¬ 
ners,  and  every  thing  that  appears  externally,  may  in  part  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  imitation  and  example,  which  have  not  the  flighted: 
influence  upon  the  reafoning  faculty.  The  only  means  for  advan¬ 
cing  that  faculty  to  maturity,  are  indefatigable  fludy  and  prac¬ 
tice  ;  and  even  thefe  will  not  carry  a  man  one  fiep  beyond  the  fub- 
jetds  he  is  converfant  about :  examples  are  not  rare  of  men  extreme¬ 
ly  expert  in  one  fcience,  and  grofsly  deficient  in  others.  Many 
able  mathematicians  are  novices  in  politics,  and  even  in  the  com¬ 
mon  arts  of  life  :  fiudy  and  pradlice  have  ripened  them  in  every 
relation  of  equality,  while  they  remain  ignorant,  like  the  vulgar, 
about  other  relations.  A  man,  in  like  manner,  who  has  bedow’d 
much  time  and  thought  in  political  matters,  may  be  a  child  as  to 
other  branches  of  knowledge  *. 

I  proceed  to  the  fecond  article,  containing  erroneous  reafoning 

*  Pafcal,  the  celebrated  author  of  Lettres  Provinciates ,  in  order  to  explain  the 
infinity  and  indivifibility  of  the  Deity,  has  the  following  words.  “  I  will  fhow 
“  you  a  thing  both  infinite  and  indivifible.  It  is  a  point  moving  with  infinite  cele- 
“  rity  :  that  point  is  in  all  places  at  once,  and  entire  in  every  place.”  V/hat  an  ab- 
furdity,  fays  Voltaire,  to  afcribe  motion  to  a  mathematical  point,  that  has  no  ex- 
iftence  but  in  the  mind  of  the  geometer  !  that  it  can  be  every  where  at  the  fame 
inftant,  and  that  it  can  move  with  infinite  celerity  !  as  if  infinite  celerity  could  ac¬ 
tually  exift.  Every  word,  adds  he,  is  big  with  abfurdity  ;  and  yet  he  was  a  great 
man  who  uttered  that  fluff. 
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occafioned  by  natural  bialTes.  The  firft  bias  I  lhall  mention  has 
an  extenfive  influence.  What  is  feen,  makes  a  deeper  impreflion, 
than  what  is  heard  by  report,  or  difcovered  by  reflection.  Hence 
it  is,  that  in  judging  of  right  and  wrong,  the  external  aCl  only 
draws  the  attention  of  the  ignorant  and  illiterate,  who  cannot  pe¬ 
netrate  into  will  or  intention  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  in  religion 
great  weight  is  laid  upon  forms  and  ceremonies,  without  much 
regarding  their  purpofe.  Thefe  particulars  come  in  afterward,  in 
the  progrefs  of  morality  and  religion.  What  belongs  to  the  pre- 
fent  fketch  is  to  obferve,  that  in  judging  of  covenants,  laws, 
vows,  and  other  ads  that  are  completed  by  words,  the  whole 
weight  in  days  of  ignorance  is  laid  upon  the  external  expreflion, 
with  no  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  fpeaker  or  writer.  The 
ble fling  bellow’d  by  Ifaac  upon  his  fon  Jacob,  miftaking  him  for 
Efau,  is  an  illuftrious  inftance.  Not  only  was  the  blefling  intend¬ 
ed  for  Efau,  but  Jacob,  by  deceiving  his  father,  had  rendered 
himfelf  unworthy  of  it  (a)  ;  yet  Illiac  had  pronounced  the  founds, 
and  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  unfay  them :  Nefcit  vox  emijja  rever- 
ti.  Jolhuah,  grofsly  impofed  on  by  the  Gibeonites  denying  that 
they  were  Canaanites,  made  a  covenant  with  them  ;  and  yet,  tlio’ 
he  found  them  to  be  Canaanites,  he  held  himfelf  to  be  bound. 
Led  by  the  lame  bias,  people  think  it  fufhcient  to  fulfil  the  words 
of  a  vow,  however  Ihort  of  intention.  The  Duke  of  Lancafler, 
vexed  at  the  obllinate  refinance  of  Rennes,  a  town  in  Britany, 
vowed  in  wrath  not  to  raife  the  fiege  till  he  had  planted  the  Eng- 
lifli  colours  upon  one  of  the  gates.  This  proved  a  ralh  vow.  He 
found  it  neceflary  to  raife  the  fiege,  but  his  vow  flood  in  the  way. 
The  governor  relieved  him  from  his  fcruple,  permitting  him  to 
plant  his  colours  upon  one  of  the  gates  ;  and  he  was  fatisfied  that 
his  vow  was  fulfilled.  The  following  is  an  example  of  an  abfurd 


(a)  Genefis,  chap.  27. 
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conclufion  deduced  from  a  precept  taken  literally,  againfl  common 
fenfe.  We  are  ordered  by  the  Apoftle,  to  pray  always  ;  from 
which  Jerom,  one  of  the  fathers,  argues  thus:  “  Conjugal  enjoy- 
“  ment  is  inconfiflent  with  praying;  ergo,  conjugal  enjoyment  is 
“  a  fin.”  By  the  fame  argument  it  may  be  proved,  that  eating 
and  drinking  are  fins  ;  and  that  Beeping  is  a  great  fin,  being  a 
great  interruption  to  praying.  With  refpecl  to  another  text,  viz. 
“  Thatabilhop  mud  be  blamelefs,  the  hufband  of  one  wife,”  ta¬ 
ken  literally,  a  very  different  conclufion  is  drawn  in  Abyffinia, 
viz.  That  no  man  can  be  ordained  a  prefbyter  till  he  be  married. 
Prohibitions  have  been  interpreted  in  the  fame  fhallow  manner. 
Clarendon  gives  two  inflances,  both  of  them  relative  to  the  great 
fire  of  London.  The  mayor  propofing  to  pull  down  a  houfe  in 
order  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  fire,  was  oppofed  by  the  lawyers, 
who  declared  the  acl  to  be  unlawful  ;  and  the  houfe  was  burnt 
without  being  pulled  down.  About  the  fame  time  it  was  propo- 
fed  to  break  open  fome  houfes  in  the  temple  for  faving  the  furni¬ 
ture,  the  poffeffors  being  in  the  country ;  but  it  was  declared 
burglary  to  force  open  a  door  without  confent  of  the  poffeffor. 
Such  literal  interpretation,  contrary  to  common  fenfe,  has  been 
extended  even  to  inflidl  punifhment.  Ifadas  was  bathing  when 
the  alarm  was  given  in  Lacedemon,  that  Epaminondas  was  at 
hand  with  a  numerous  army.  Naked  as  he  was,  he  rufhed  againfl 
the  enemy  with  a  fpear  in  one  hand  and  a  fword  in  the  other, 
bearing  down  all  before  him.  The  Ephori  fined  him  for  going 
to  battle  unarmed  ;  but  honoured  him  with  a  garland  for  his  gal¬ 
lant  behaviour.  How  abfurd  to  think  that  the  law  was  intended 
for  fuch  a  cafe  !  and  how  much  more  abfurd  to  think,  that  the 
fame  adl  ought  to  be  both  punifhed  and  rewarded  !  The  King  of 
Caftile  being  carried  off  his  horfe  by  a  hunted  hart,  was  faved  by 
a  perfon  at  hand,  who  cut  his  belt.  The  judges  thought  a  par¬ 
don  abfolutely  requifite,  to  relieve  from  capital  punifhment  a 
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man  who  had  lifted  a  fword  againft  his  fovereign  *.  It  is  a  falu- 
tary  regulation,  that  a  man  who  is  abfent  cannot  be  tried  for  his 
life.  Pope  Formofus  died  fuddenly  without  fuffering  any  punilh- 
ment  for  his  crimes.  But  this  did  not  fave  his  goods  from  confis¬ 
cation  :  he  was  dug  out  of  his  grave,  drefled  in  his  pontifical  ha¬ 
bit  ;  and  in  that  fhape  a  criminal  procefs  went  on  againft  him. 
Could  it  ferioufly  be  thought,  that  a  rotten  carcafe  brought  into 
court  was  Sufficient  to  fulfil  the  law  ?  The  fame  abfurd  farce  was 
played  in  Scotland,  upon  the  body  of  Logan  of  Reftalrig,  feveral 
years  after  his  interment.  The  body  of  Tancred  King  of  Sicily 
was  raifed  from  the  grave,  and  the  head  cut  off  for  fuppofed  re¬ 
bellion.  Henry  IV.  of  Caftile  was  depofed  in  abfence  ;  but,  for 
a  colour  of  juftice,  the  following  ridiculous  fcene  was  a&ed.  A 
wooden  ftatue  drefled  in  a  royal  habit,  was  placed  on  a  theatre  j 
and  the  Sentence  of  depofition  was  Solemnly  read  to  it,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  King  himfelf.  The  Archbifhop  of  Toledo  feized  the 
crown,  another  the  fceptre,  a  third  the  fwoid  j  and  the  ceremo¬ 
ny  was  concluded  with  proclaiming  another  king.  How  hum¬ 
bling  are  Such  fcenes  to  man,  who  values  himfelf  upon  the  facul¬ 
ty  of  reafon  as  his  prime  attribute  !  An  expedient  of  that  kind 
would  now  be  rejected  with  difdain,  as  fit  only  to  amufe  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  yet  it  grieves  me  to  obferve  that  law- proceedings  are 
not  yet  totally  purged  of  fuch  drofs.  By  a  law  in  Holland,  the 
criminal’s  confefiion  is  effential  to  a  capital  punifliment,  no  mean¬ 
er  evidence  being  held  Sufficient :  and  yet  if  he  infill  on  his  inno¬ 
cence,  he  is  tortured  till  he  pronounce  the  words  of  confefiion ;  as- 
if.  founds  merely  were  Sufficient,  without  will  or  intention.  The 
practice  of  England  in  a  Similar  cafe,  is  no  lefs  abfurd.  Confcf- 

*  A  per fon  unacquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  law,  will  imagine  that  Swift  has 
carried  beyond  all  bounds  his  fatire  againft  lawyers,  in  flying,  that  Gulliver  had 
incurred  a  capital  punifliment,  for  hiving  the  Emperor’s  palace  by  pifllng  out  the 
fire  •,  it  being  capital  in  any  perfon. of  what  quality  foever,  to  make  water  within 
the  yrccinfts  of  the  palace. 
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fion  is  not  there  required  ;  but  it  is  required,  that  the  perfon  ac- 
cufed  fliould  plead,  and  fay  whether  he  is  innocent  or  guilty.  But 
what  if  he  ftand  mute  ?  He  is  prelfed  down  by  weights  till  he 
plead  ;  and  if  he  continue  mute,  he  is  prelfed  till  he  give  up  the 
ghoft,  a  torture  known  by  the  name  of  Peine  forte  et  dure  *.  Fur¬ 
ther,  law  copying  religion,  has  exalted  ceremonies  above  the  fub- 
ftantial  part.  In  England,  fo  ftricdly  has  form  been  adhered  to, 
as  to  make  the  moll  trivial  defecd  in  words  fatal,  however  certain 
the  meaning  may  be.  Murdredavit  for  murdravit ,  feloniter  for  fe- 
lonice ,  have  been  adjudged  to  vitiate  an  indictment.  Bwrgariter 
for  burglariter  hath  been  a  fatal  objection  ;  but  burgulariter  hath 
been  holden  good.  Webfter  being  indicted  for  murder,  and  the 
the  Broke  being  laid  “  BniBro  bracio  ’  inftead  of  “  brachiof  he  was 
difmilfed.  A.  B.  alias  didlus  A.  C.  Butcher ,  was  found  to  vitiate 
the  indictment ;  becaufe  it  ought  to  have  been  A.  B.  Butcher ,  alias 
dictus  A.  C.  Butcher.  So  gladium  in  dextra  fua ,  without  maun. 

There  is  no  bias  in  human  nature  more  prevalent  than  an  ap¬ 
petite  to  anticipate  futurity,  by  being  made  acquainted  before¬ 
hand  with  what  will  happen.  That  appetite  was  indulged  with¬ 
out  referve  in  dark  times  ;  and  hence  omens,  auguries,  dreams, 
judicial  aftrology,  oracles,  and  prophecies,  without  end.  It  Blows 
Birange  weaknefs  in  the  rational  faculty,  not  to  fee,  that  fuch  fore¬ 
knowledge  would  be  a  gift  more  pernicious  to  man  than  Pando¬ 
ra’s  box  :  it  would  deprive  him  of  every  motive  to  aclion  ;  andi 
leave  no  place  for  figacity,  nor  for  contriving  means  to  bring  a- 
bout  a  delired  event.  Life  is  an  enchanted  callle,  that  gives  play 
to  paBions,  and  exercife  to  reafon  :  remove  the  veil  that  hides  fu¬ 
turity —  behold  the  enchanted  caftle  gone,  and  in  its  Bead  a 

*  Since  tlie  above  was  written,  an  a£t  of  parliament  has  been  palled,  by  which 
the  legiflature,  fenfible  of  the  abfurdity  of  the  old  law,  has  enacted,  That  perfons 
arraigned  for  felony  or  piracy,  who  ftand  mute,  or  refufe  to  anfwer  direflly  to  the 
indiament,  lliall  be  held  as  confeffing,  and  judgement  fhall  pals  againft  them,  as- 
if  they  had  been  convided  by  verdift  or  confeffion. 
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barren  and  infipid  profpedl.  Anxiety  about  futurity  roufes  our  fa- 
gacity  to  prepare  for  what  may  happen  ;  but  an  appetite  to  know 
what  fagacity  cannot  difcover,  is  a  weaknefs  in  nature  inconfiftent 
with  every  rational  principle  *. 

An  appetite  for  things  rare  and  wonderful,  is  a  natural  bias  no 
lefs  univerfal  than  the  former.  Any  flrange  or  unaccountable  e- 
vent  roufes  the  attention,  and  enflames  the  mind  :  we  fuck  it  in 
greedily,  wifh  it  to  be  true,  and  believe  it  to  be  true  upon  the  flight¬ 
ed:  evidence  ;  becaufe  fuch  belief  gratifies  the  appetite.  A  hart 
taken  in  the  foreft  of  Senlis  by  Charles  VI.  of  France,  bore  a  col¬ 
lar  upon  which  was  infcribed,  C<zfar  hoc  me  donawit  f.  The  ap¬ 
petite  for -wonder  made  every  one  believe,  that  a  Roman  Emperor 
was  meant,  and  that  the  bead  mull  have  lived  at  leaft  a  thoufand 
years  ;  overlooking  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  is  alfo  flyled 
Ctefar ,  and  that  it  was  not  neceffary  to  go  back  fifty  years.  This 
appetite  difplays  itfelf  even  in  childhood  :  ftories  of  ghofts  and 
apparitions  are  anxioufly  liflened  to  ;  and  firmly  believed,  by 
means  of  the  terror  they  occafion  :  and  the  vulgar  accordingly 
have  been  captivated  with  fuch  ftories,  upon  evidence  that  would 
not  be  fufhcient  to  afcertain  the  fimpleft  fa (51  (a).  The  abfurd  and 
childifh  prodigies  that  are  every  where  fcattered  through  the  hi- 
ftory  of  Titus  Livius,  not  to  mention  other  ancient  hiflorians, 
would  be  unaccountable  in  a  writer  of  fenfe  and  gravity,  were  it 
not  for  the  appetite  mentioned.  But  human  belief  is  not  left  at 
the  mercy  of  every  irregular  bias.  Our  maker  has  fubje<5led  be¬ 
lief  to  the  corre<5lion  of  the  rational  faculty  ;  and  accordingly,  in 
proportion  as  reafon  advances  toward  maturity,  wonders,  prodi- 

*  Foreknowledge  of  future  events,  differs  widely  from  a  conviction,  that  all  e- 
vents  are  fixed  and  immutable  :  the  latter  leaves  us  free  to  activity  ;  the  former 
annihilates  all  activity. 

f  u  Caefar  gave  me  this.” 

( a )  Elements  of  Criticifm,  ch.  2.  part  5. 
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gies,  apparitions,  incantations,  witchcraft,  and  fitch  fluff,  lofe 
their  influence.  That  reformation  however  has  been  exceedingly 
flow,  becaufe  the  appetite  is  exceedingly  ftrong.  Such  abfurdities 
found  credit  among  wife  men,  even  as  late  as  the  laft  age.  I  am 
ready  to  verify  the  charge,  by  introducing  two  men  of  the  firft 
rank  for  underflanding  :  were  a  greater  number  neceffary,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  of  making  a  very  bulky  lift.  The  celebra¬ 
ted  Grotius  fhall  lead  the  van.  Procopius,  in  his  Vandal  hiftory, 
relates,  that  fome  orthodox  Chriftians,  whofe  tongues  were  cut 
out  by  the  Arians,  continued  miraculoufly  to  fpeak  as  formerly. 
And  to  vouch  the  fadl,  he  appeals  to  fome  of  thole  miraculous 
perfons,  alive  in  Conftantinople  at  the  time  of  his  writing.  In  the 
dark  ages  of  Chriftianity,  when  different  fedls  were  violently  en- 
flamed  againft  each  other,  it  is  not  furprifing,  that  grofs  ab¬ 
furdities  were  fwallowed  as  real  miracles  :  but  is  it  not  furpri- 
fing,  and  equally  mortifying,  to  find  Grotius,  the  greatefl  genius 
of  the  age  he  lived  in,  adopting  fuch  abfurdities  ?  For  the  truth 
of  the  foregoing  miracle,  he  appeals  not  only  to  Procopius,  but 
to  feveral  other  writers  (a)  ;  as  if  the  hearfay  of  a  few  writers 
were  fufficient  to  make  us  believe  an  impoffibility.  Could  it  fe- 
rioufly  be  his  opinion,  that  the  great  God,  who  governs  by  general 
laws,  permitting  the  fun  to  ffiine  alike  upon  men  of  every  reli¬ 
gion,  would  miraculoufly  fufpend  the  laws  of  nature,  in  order  to 
teflify  his  difpleafure  at  an  honeft  feel  of  Chriftians,  however  er¬ 
roneous  their  tenets  may  be  ?  Did  he  alfo  believe  what  Procopius 
adds,  that  two  of  thefe  orthodox  Chriftians  were  again  deprived 
of  fpeech,  as  a  punifhment  inflidled  by  the  Almighty  for  cohabi¬ 
ting  with  proftitutes  ? 

1  proceed  to  our  famous  hiftorian,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the 
other  perfon  I  had  in  view.  A  man  long  in  public  bufinefs,  a 

(<?)  Prolegomena  to  his  Hiftory  of  the  Goths. 
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confummatc  politician,  and  well  Bored  with  knowledge  from, 
books  as  well  as  from  experience,  might  be  fortified  againfi  fooliffi 
miracles,  if  any  man  can  be  fortified  :  and  yet  behold  his  fuper- 
fiitious  credulity  in  childifh  fiories  ;  no  lefs  weak  in  that  particu¬ 
lar,  than  was  Ifis  cotemporary  Grotius.  He  gravely  relates  an  in¬ 
cident  regarding  the  aflaffination  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
fium  of  which  follows.  “  There  were  many  fiories  fcattered  a- 
“  broad  at  that  time,  of  prophecies  and  predictions  of  the  Duke’s 
“  untimely  and  violent  death  ;  one  of  which  was  upon  a  better 
“  foundation  of  credit,  than  ufually  fuch  difcourfes  are  founded 
“  upon.  There  was  an  officer  in  the  King’s  wardrobe  in  Wiiid- 
44  for  cafile,  of  reputation  for  honefty  and  difcretion,  and  at  that 
“  time  about  the  age  of  fifty.  About  fix  months  before  the  mi- 
44  ferable  end  of  the  Duke,  this  man  being  in  bed,  and  in  good 
44  health,  there  appeared  to  him  at  midnight  a  man  of  a  venerable 
afpeci,  who  drawing  the  curtains,  and  fixing  his  eye  upon  him, 
44  faid,  Do  you  know  me,  Sir.  The  poor  man,  half  dead  with 
44  fear,  anfwered,  That  he  thought  him  to  be  Sir  George  Villiers, 
44  father  to  the  Duke.  Upon  which  he  was  ordered  by  the  appa- 
44  rition,  to  go  to  the  Duke,  and  tell  him,  that  if  he  did  not  fome- 
44  what  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  people,  he  would  be  buffered 
44  to  five  but  a  fliort  time.  The  fame  perfon  appeared  to  him  a  fecond 

14  and  a  third  time,  reproaching  him  bitterly  for  not  performing 
“  his  promife.  The  poor  man  pluck’d  up  as  much  courage  as  to 
41  excufe  himfelf,  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  accefs  to  the  Duke, 
44  and  that  he  would  be  thought  a  madman.  The  apparition  im- 
44  parted  to  him  fome  fecrets,  which  he  faid  would  be  his  cre- 
44  dcntials  to  the  Duke.  The  officer,  introduced  to  the  Duke  by 
44  Sir  Ralph  Freeman,  was  received  courteoufly.  They  walked 
44  together  near  an  hour  ;  and  the  Duke  fometimes  .fpoke  with 
44  great  commotion,  tho’  his  fervants,  with  Sir  Ralph,  were  at 
44  fuch  a  diftance  that  they  could  not  hear  a  word.  The  officer, 

44  returning 
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“  returning'  from  the  Duke,  told  Sir  Ralph,  that  when  he  men- 
“  tioned  the  particulars  that  were  to  gain  him  credit,  the  Duke’s 
44  colour  changed  ;  and  he  fwore  the  officer  could  come  to  that 
44  knowledge  only  by  the  devil ;  for  that  thefe  particulars  were 
44  known  only  to  himfelf,  and  to  one  perfon  more,  of  whofe  fide- 
44  lity  he  was  fecure.  The  Duke,  who  went  to  accompany  the 
44  King  at  hunting,  was  obferved  to  ride  all  the  morning  in  deep 
44  thought ;  and  before  the  morning  was  fpent,  left  the  field,  and 
44  alighted  at  his  mother’s  houfe,  with  whom  he  was  ffiut  up  for 
44  two  or  three  hours.  When  the  Duke  left  her,  his  countenance 
44  appeared  full  of  trouble,  with  a  mixture  of  anger,  which  never 
44  appeared  before  in  converfing  with  her  :  and  fire  was  found  o~ 
44  verwhelmed  with  tears,  and  in  great  agony.  Whatever  there 
44  -was  of  all  this,  it  is  a  notorious  truth,  that  when  fhe  heard  of 
44  the  Duke’s  murder,  flie  feemed  not  in  the  lead:  furprifed,  nor 
<4  did  exprefs  much  forrow.” 

The  name  of  Lord  Clarendon  calls  for  more  attention  to  the 
foregoing  incident  than  otherwife  it  would  deferve.  It  is  no  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  that  the  dead  preferve  their  connection 
with  the  living,  or  are  ever  differed  to  return  to  this  world  :  we 
have  no  folid  evidence  for  fuch  a  fact ;  mor  ever  hear  of  it,  except 
in  tales  for  amufing  or  terrifying  children.  Secondly,  The  ffory 
is  inconfiffent  with  the  courfe  of  Providence,  which,  for  the  belt 
purpofes,  has  drawn  an  impenetrable  veil  between  us  and  futurity. 
Thirdly,  This  apparition,  tho’  fuppofed  to  be  endowed  with  a 
miraculous  knowledge  of  future  events,  is  however  deficient  in 
the  fagacity  that  belongs  to  a  perfon  of  ordinary  underffanding. 
It  appears  twice  to  the  officer,  without  thinking  of  giving  him 
proper  credentials  ;  nor  does  it  at  all  think  of  them  till  fuggelted 
by  the  officer.  Fourthly,  Why  did  not  the  apparition  go  direClly 
to  the  Duke  himfelf ;  where  could  be  the  neceffity  of  employing 
a  third  perfon  ?  The  Duke  muff;  have  been  much  more  affeCled 
Vol.  II.  T  with 
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with  an  apparition  to  himfelf,  than  by  hearing  it  at  fecond  hand. 
The  officer  was  afraid  of  being  taken  for  a  madman  ;  and  the 
Duke  had  fome  reafon  to  think  him  fuch.  Laflly,  The  apparition 
happened  above  three  months  before  the  Duke’s  death  ;  and  yet 
we  hear  not  of  a  fingle  flep  taken  by  him,  in  purfuance  of  the  ad¬ 
vice  given  him.  The  authority  of  the  hiflorian,  and  the  regard 
we  owe  him,  have  drawn  from  me  the  foregoing  reflections;  which 
with  refpect  to  the  flory  itfelf  are  very  little  neceflary  ;  for  the  e- 
yidence  is  really  not  fuch  as  to  verify  any  ordinary  occurrence. 
His  Lordffiip  acknowledges,  that  he  had  no  evidence  but  common 
report,  faying,  that  it  was  one  of  the  many  ftories  fcattered  a- 
bout  at  that  time.  He  does  not  fay,  that  the  flory  was  related  to 
him  by  the  officer,  whofe  name  he  does  not  even  mention,  or  by 
Sir  Ralph  Freeman,  or  by  the  Duke’s  mother,  or  by  the  Duke 
himfelf.  If  ever  any  thing  happened  like  the  flory  in  queftion,  it 
may  with  good  reafon  be  fuppofed,  that  the  officer  was  crazy,  or 
enthuflaftically  mad  :  nor  have  we  any  evidence  beyond  common 
report,  that  he  communicated  any  fecrets  to  the  Duke.  I  Ihall 
only  add  upon  this  article,  that  here  are  two  remarkable  inftances 
of  an  obfervation  made  above,  that  a  man  may  be  high  in  one 
fcience  and  very  lour  in  another.  Had  Grotius,  or  had  Clarendon, 
fludied  the  fundamentals  of  reafon  and  religion  coolly  and  impar¬ 
tially,  as  they  did  other  fciences,  they  would  never  have  given  faith 
to  reports  fo  ill  vouched,  and  fo  contradictory  to  every  found  prin¬ 
ciple  of  theology. 

Another  fource  of  erroneous  reafoning  is,  a  lingular  tendency 
in  the  mind  of  man  to  myfleries  and  hidden  meanings.  The  bufy 
mind  is  feldom  fatisfied  with  the  Ample  and  obvious  intendment, 
where  the  objedl  makes  a  deep  impreffion  :  invention  is  roufed  to 
allegorize,  and  to  pierce  into  hidden  views  and  purpofes.  I  have 
a.  notable  example  at  hand,  with  refped  to  forms  and  ceremonies 
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in  religious  worfhip.  Jofephus  (cz),  talking  of  the  tabernacle,  has 
the  following  paflage.  “  Let  any  man  confider  the  ftructure  of 
“  the  tabernacle,  the  facerdotal  veftments,  tlie  veifels  dedicated  to 
“  the  fervice  of  the  altar  ;  and  he  muft  of  neceffity  be  convinced, 
that  our  lawgiver  was  a  pious  man,  and  that  all  the  clamours 
u  againft  us  and  our  profeflion,  are  mere  calumny.  For  what 
“  are  all  of  thefe  but  the  image  of  the  whole  world  ?  This  will 
appear  to  any  man  who  foberly  and  impartially  examines  the 
“  matter.  The  tabernacle  of  thirty  cubits  is  divided  into  three 
“  parts  ;  two  for  the  priefts  in  general,  and  as  free  to  them  as  the 
“  earth  and  the  fea  ;  the  third,  where  no  mortal  muft  be  admit- 
“  ted,  is  as  the  heaven,  referved  for  God  himfelf.  The  twelve 
“  loaves  of  fhew-bread  fignify  the  twelve  months  of  the  year. 
“  The  candleftick,  compofed  of  feven  branches,  refers  to  the 
“  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac,  through  which  the  feven  planets 
“  fhape  their  courfe ;  and  the  feven  lamps  on  the  top  of  the  feven 
“  branches  bear  an  analogy  to  the  planets  themfelves.  The  cur- 
“  tains  of  four  colours  reprefent  the  four  elements.  The  fine  li- 
“  nen  fignifies  the  earth,  as  flax  is  raifed  there.  By  the  purple  is 
“  underftood  the  fea,  from  the  blood  of  the  murex,  which  dies 
“  that  colour.  The  violet  colour  is  a  fymbol  of  the  air  ;  and  the 
“  fcarlet  of  the  fire.  By  the  linen  garment  of  the  high- pried:,  is 
“  defigned  the  whole  body  of  the  earth  :  by  the  violet  colour  the 
“  heavens.  The  pomegranates  fignify  lightning  :  the  bells  toll— 
“  ing  fignify  thunder.  The  four- coloured  ephod  bears  a  refem- 
u  blance  to  the  very  nature  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  interweaving 
“  it  with  gold  has  a  regard  to  the  rays  of  light.  The  girdle  about 
“  the  body  of  the  prieft  is  as  the  fea  about  the  globe  of  the  earth. 
“  The  two  fardonyx  ftones  are  a  kind  of  figure  of  the  fun  and 
“  moon  ;  and  the  twelve  other  ftones  may  be  underftood,  either 

{a)  Jcwifh  Antiquities,  book  3. 
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“  of  the  twelve  months,  or  of  the  twelve  figns  in  the  zodiac.  The 
“  violet- coloured  tiara  is  a  refemblance  of  heaven  ;  and  it  would 
4 4  be  irreverent  to  have  written  the  facred  name  of  God  upon  any 
44  other  colour.  The  triple  crown  and  plate  of  gold  give  us  to 
44  underhand  the  glory  and  majefty  of  Almighty  God.  This  is  a 
44  plain  illuftration  of  thefe  matters  ;  and  I  would  not  lofe  any 
44  opportunity  of  doing  juflice  to  the  honour  and  wifdom  of  our 
44  incomparable  lawgiver.”  How  much  wire-drawn,  and  how 
remote  from  any  appearance  of  truth,  are  the  foregoing  allufions 
and  imagined  refemblances  !  But  religious  forms  and  ceremonies, 
however  arbitrary,  are  never  held  to  be  fo.  If  an  ufeful  purpofe 
do  not  appear,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  there  mull  be  a  hidden 
meaning  ;  and  any  meaning,  however  childifh,  will  ferve  at  a 
pinch.  Such  propenfity  there  is  in  dark  ages  for  allegorizing,  that 
even  our  Saviour  s  miracles  have  not  efcaped.  Where-ever  any 
feeming  difficulty  occurs  in  the  plain  fenfe,  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  Origen,  Augufline,  and  Hilary,  are  never  at  a  lofs  for  a 
my  flic  meaning.  “  Sacrifice  to  the  celeftial  gods  with  an  odd 
44  number,  and  to  the  terreflrial  gods  with  an  even  number,”  is  a 
precept  of  Pythagoras.  Another  is,  “  Turn  round  in  adoring  the 
44  gods,  l  and  fit  down  when  thou  hafl  worfhipped.”  The  learned 
make  a  flrange  buttle  about  the  hidden  meaning  of  thefe  precepts. 
But,  after  all,  have  they  any  hidden  meaning  ?  Forms  and  cere¬ 
monies  are  ufeful  in  external  worfhip,  for  occupying  the  vulgar ; 
and  it  is  of  no  importance  what  they  are,  provided  they  prevent 
the  mind  from  wandering.  Why  fuch  partiality  to  ancient  cere^ 
monies,  when  no  hidden  meaning  is  fuppofed  in  thofe  of  Ghri- 
flians,  fuch  as  bowing  to  the  eafl,  or  the  priefl  performing  the  li¬ 
turgy,  partly  in  a  black  upper  garment,  partly  in  a  white.  No 
ideas  are  more  limple  than  of  numbers,  nor  lefs  fufceptible  of  a- 
ny  hidden  meaning  ;  and  yet  the  profound  Pythagoras  has  ima¬ 
gined  many  fuch  meanings.  The  number  one,  fays  he,,  having 
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no  parts,  reprefents  the  Deity  :  it  reprefents  alio  order,  peace,  and 
tranquillity,  which  refult  from  unity  of  fentiment.  The  number 
t'uuo  reprefents  diforder,  confufion,  and  change.  He  difcovered 
in  the  number  three  the  moil  fublime  myileries  :  all  things  are 
compofed,  fays  he,  of  three  fubilances.  The  number  four  is  holy 
in  its  nature,  and  conilitutes  the  divine  eilence,  which  coniiils  in 
unity,  power,  benevolence,  and  wifdom.  Would  one  believe, 
that  the  great  philofopher,  who  demonitrated  the  47th  propoli- 
tion  of  the  firft  book  of  Euclid,  was  the  inventor  of  fuch  childifh 
conceits  ?  Perhaps  Pythagoras  meant  only  to  divert  himfelf  with  <*• 
them.  Whether  fo  or  not,  it  feems  difficult  to  be  explained,  how 
fuch  trifles  were  preferved  in  memory,  and  handed  down  to  us 
through  fo  many  generations.  All  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  du¬ 
ring  the  infancy  of  knowledge,  every  novelty  makes  a  figure,  and 
that  it  requires  a  long  courfe  of  time  to  feparate  the  corn  from  the 
chaff*.  A  certain  writer,  fmitten  with  the  conceit  of  hidden 
meanings,  has  applied  his  talent  to  the  conflellations  of  the  zo¬ 
diac.  The  lion  typifies  the  force  or  heat  of  the  fun  in  the  month 
of  July,  when  he  enters  that  conflellation.  The  conflellation 
where  the  fun  is  in  the  month  of  Auguft  is  termed  the  virgin,  fig— 
nifying  the  time  of  harveft.  He  enters  the  balance  in  September, 
denoting  the  equality  of  day  and  night.  The  fcorpion ,  where  he  is 
found  in  October,  is  an  emblem  of  the  difeafes  that  are  frequent 
during  that  month,  &c.  The  balance ,  I  acknowledge,  is  well  hit 

*  The  following  precepts  of  the  fame  philofopher,  tho*  now  only  fit  for'the 
Child's  Guide ,  were  originally  cherifhed,  and  preferved  in  mermry,  as  emanations 
©f  fuperior  wifdom.  **  Do  not  enter  a  temple  for  worfhip,  but  with  a  decent  air. 

«  Render  not  life  painful  by  undertaking  too  many  affairs.  Be  always  ready  for 
«<  what  may  happen.  Never  bind  yourfelf  by  a  vow,  nor  by  an  oath.  Irritate 
«<  not  a  man  who  is  angry.”  The  feven  wife  men  of  Greece  made  a  figure  in  their 
time  5  but  it  would  be  unreafonable  to  expett,  that  what  they  taught  during  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  knowledge,  fhould  make  a  figure  in  its  maturity.  >  J  '  -a  .  ; 
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off ;  but  I  fee  not  clearly  the  refemblance  of  the  force  of  a  lion  to 
the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  and  hill  lefs  that  of  harveh  to  a  virgin  :  the 
fpring  would  be  more  happily  reprefented  by  a  virgin,  and  the 
harveh  by  a  woman  in  the  acft  of  delivery. 

The  tendency  in  the  mind  of  man  to  myheries  and  allegories, 
difplays  itfelf  with  great  vigour  upon  our  forefathers,  and  upon 
the  ancients  in  general,  by  means  of  the  great  veneration  that  is 
paid  them.  Before  writing  was  known,  ancient  hihory  is  made 
up  of  traditional  fables.  A  Trojan  Brutus  peopled  England  ;  and 
the  Scots  are  defcended  from  Scota,  daughter  to  an  Egyptian 
king.  What  reafon  have  we  to  doubt  but  that  hihories  of  the 
heathen  gods  are  equally  involved  in  fable  ?  We  pretend  not  to 
draw  any  hidden  meaning  from  the  former  :  why  fhould  we  fuf- 
pect  any  fuch  meaning  in  the  latter  ?  Allegory  is  a  fpecies  of 
writing  too  refined  for  a  favage  or  barbarian  :  it  is  the  fruit  of  a 
cultivated  imagination  ;  and  was  a  late  invention  even  in  Greece. 
The  allegories  of  Efop  are  of  the  fimpleft  kind,  and  yet  they  were 
compofed  after  learning  began  to  hourifh  ;  and  Cebes,  whofe  al¬ 
legory  about  the  life  of  man  is  juflly  celebrated,  was  a  difciple  of 
Socrates.  PrepofTeffion  however  in  favour  of  the  ancients  makes 
us  conclude,  that  there  mu  ft  be  fome  hidden  meaning  or  allego¬ 
ry  in  their  hiftorical  fables  ;  for  no  better  reafon  than  that  they 
are  deftitute  of  common  fenfe.  In  the  Greek  mythology,  there 
are  numberlefs  fables  related  as  hiftorical  fadls  merely  ;  witnefs 
the  fable  of  gods  mixing  with  women,  and  procreating  giants, 
like  what  we  find  in  the  fabulous  hiftories  of  many  other  nations ; 
tliefe  giants  attempting  to  dethrone  Jupiter  ;  Apollo  keeping  the 
flieep  of  Admetus  ;  Minerva  fpringing  from  the  head  of  Jove  *  ; 

Bacchus 

*  However  eafy  it  may  be  to  draw  an  allegorical  meaning  out  of  that  fable,  I 
cannot  admit  any  fuch  meaning  to  h^j'been  intended.  An  allegory  is  a  fable  con¬ 
trived 
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Bacchus  'cut  out  of  his  thigh ;  Orpheus  going  to  hell  for  his 
wife  ;  Mars  and  Venus  caught  by  Vulcan  in  a  net ;  and  a  thou- 
fand  other  fuch  childidi  (lories.  But  the  Greeks,  many  centuries 
after  the  invention  of  fuch  foolifh  fables,  becoming  illudrious  for 
arts  and  fciences,  nothing  would  fatisfy  writers  in  later  times,  but 
to  dub  them  profound  philofophers  even  in  their  cradle,  when 
mere  favages  ;  and  hence  endlefs  attempts  to  deteft  myderies  and 
hidden  meanings  in  their  fables.  Let  other  interpreters  of  that 
kind  pafs  ;  they  give  me  no  concern  :  but  I  cannot,  without  the 
deeped  concern,  behold  our  illudrious  philofopher  Bacon  employ¬ 
ing  his  talents  fo  abfurdly.  What  imbecility  mud  there  be  in 
human  nature,  when  fo  great  a  genius  is  capable  of  fuch  puerili¬ 
ties  !  As  a  fubje<5l  fo  humbling  is  far  from  being  agreeable,  I 
confine  myfelf  to  a  few  indances.  In  an  ancient  fable,  Prome¬ 
theus  formed  man  out  of  clay  ;  and  kindling  a  bundle  of  birch 
rods  at  the  chariot  of  the  fun,  brought  down  fire  to  the  earth  for 
the  ufe  of  his  creature  man.  And  tho’  ungrateful  man  complain¬ 
ed  to  Jupiter  of  that  theft,  yet  the  god,  pleafed  with  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  Prometheus,  not  only  confirmed  to  man  the  ufe  of  fire, 
but  conferred  on  him  a  gift  much  more  confiderable  :  the  gift 
was  perpetual  youth,  which  was  laid  upon  an  afs  to  be  carried  to 
the  earth.  The  afs,  wanting  to  drink  at  a  brook,  was  oppofed 
by  a  ferpent,  who  infided  to  have  the  burden,  without  which,  no 
drink  for  the  poor  afs.  And  thus,  for  a  draught  of  plain  water, 
was  perpetual  youth  transferred  from  man  to  the  ferpent.  This 
fable  has  a  driking  refemblance  to  many  in  the  Eclda ;  and,  in  the 


trived  to  illuftrate  Tome  acknowledged  truth,  by  making  a  deeper  impreffion  than 
the  truth  would  make  in  plain  words  ;  of  which  we  have  feveral  beautiful  inftau- 
ces  in  the  .Spectator  (Elements  of  Criticifm,  chap.  20.  §  6.).  But  the  fable  here 
was  underftood  to  be  a  matter  of  fadt,  Minerva  being  worlliipped  by  the  Greeks  as 
a  real  goddefs,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  without  a  mother,. 
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manner  of  the  Edda,  accounts  for  the  invention  of  fire,  and  for 
the  mortality  of  man.  Nor  is  there  in  all  the  Edda  one  more 
childilh,  or  more  diftant  from  any  appearance  of  a  rational  mean*' 
ing.  It  is  handled  however  by  our  philofopher,  with  much  fo- 
lemn  gravity,  as  if  every  fource  of  wifdom  were  locked  up  in  it. 
The  explanation  he  gives,  being  too  long  to  be  copied  here,  fhall 
be  reduced  to  a  few  particulars.  After  an  elogium  upon  fire,  his 
Lordfhip  proceeds  thus.  “  The  manner  wherein  Prometheus 
“  ftole  his  fire,  is  properly  defcribed  from  the  nature  of  the 
“  thing  ;  he  being  faid  to  have  done  it  by  applying  a  rod  of 
“  birch  to  the  chariot  of  the  fun  :  for  birch  is  ufed  in  linking 
“  and  beating  ;  which  clearly  denotes  fire  to  proceed  from  vio- 
“  lent  percufiions  and  collifions  of  bodies,  whereby  the  matters 
“  {Iruck  are  fubtilized,  rarefied,  put  into  motion,  and  fo  prepa- 
“  red  to  receive  the  heat  of  the  celellial  bodies.  And  according- 
“  ly  they,  in  a  clandelline  and  fecret  manner,  fnatch  fire,  as  it 
“  were  by  Health,  from  the  chariot  of  the  fun.”  He  goes  on  as 
follows.  “  The  next  is  a  remarkable  part  of  the  fable ;  which 
“  reprefents,  that  men,  inftead  of  gratitude,  accufed  both  Pro- 
u  metheus  and  his  fire  to  Jupiter  :  and  yet  the  accufation  proved 
“  fo  pleafant  to  Jupiter,  that  he  not  only  indulged  mankind  the 
“  ufe  of  fire,  but  conferred  upon  them  perpetual  youth.  Here  it 
“  may  feem  Itrange,  that  the  fin  of  ingratitude  fhould  meet  with 
“  approbation  or  reward.  But  the  allegory  has  another  view  ; 
“  and  denotes,  that  the  accufation  both  of  human  nature  and  hu- 
“  man  art,  proceeds  from  a  noble  and  laudable  temper  of  mind, 
“  viz.  modelly  ;  and  alfo  tends  to  a  very  good  purpofe,  viz.  to 
“  ftir  up  frelh  indultry  and  new  difcoveries.”  Can  any  thing  be 
more  wire- drawn  ? 

Vulcan,  attempting  the  chaftity  of  Minerva,  had  recourfe  to 
force.  In  the  ftruggle,  his  femen ,  falling  upon  the  ground,  pro¬ 
duced  Ericlhonius  ;  whofe  body  from  the  middle  upward  was 

comely 
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comely  and  well  proportioned,  his  thighs  and  legs  fmall  and  de¬ 
formed  like  an  eel.  Confcious  of  that  defecl,  he  was  the  invent¬ 
er  of  chariots  ;  which  fhowed  the  graceful  part  of  his  body,  and 
concealed  what  was  deformed.  Liften  to  the  explanation  of  this 
ridiculous  fable.  “  Art,  by  the  various  ufes  it  makes  of  fire,  is 
“  here  reprefen  ted  by  Vulcan  :  and  Nature  is  reprefented  by  Mi- 
“  nerva,  becaufe  of  the  induftry  employ’d  in  her  works.  Art, 
“  when  it  offers  violence  to  Nature  in  order  to  bend  her  to  its 
“  purpofe,  feldom  attains  the  end  propofed.  Yet,  upon  great 
“  ffruggle  and  application,  there  proceed  certain  imperfect  births, 
“  or  lame  abortive  works  ;  which  however,  with  great  pomp  and 
“  deceitful  appearances,  are  triumphantly  carried  about,  and 
“  fhown  by  impoftors.”  I  admit  the  ingenuity  of  that  forc’d 
meaning  ;  but  had  the  inventer  of  that  fable  any  latent  meaning  ? 
If  he  had,  why  did  he  conceal  it  ?  The  ingenious  meaning 
would  have  merited  praife  ;  the  fable  itfelf  none  at  all. 

I  fhall  add  but  one  other  inftance,  for  they  grow  tirefome. 
Sphinx  was  a  monfter,  having  the  face  and  voice  of  a  virgin,  the 
wings  of  a  bird,  and  the  talons  of  a  gryphin.  She  refided  on  the 
fummit  of  a  mountain,  near  the  city  Thebes.  Her  manner  was, 
to  lie  in  ambufh  for  travellers,  to  propofe  dark  riddles  which  fhe 
received  from  the  Mufes,  and  to  tear  thofe  to  pieces  who  could 
not  folve  them.  The  Thebans  having  offered  their  kingdom  to 
the  man  who  fhould  interpret  thefe  riddles,  Oedipus  prefented 
himfelf  before  the  monfter,  and  he  was  required  to  explain  the 
following  riddle,  viz.  What  creature  is  that,  which  being  born 
four-footed,  becomes  afterwards  two-footed,  then  three-footed, 
and  laftly  four-footed  again.  Oedipus  anfwered,  It  was  man, 
who  in  his  infancy  crawls  upon  his  hands  and  feet,  then  walks 
upright  upon  his  two  feet,  walks  in  old  age  with  a  ftick,  and  at 
laft  lies  four-footed  in  bed.  Oedipus  having  thus  obtained  the 
victory,  flew  the  monfter  ;  and  laying  the  carcafe  upon  an  als, 
Vol-.  II.  U  carried 
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carried  it  off  in  triumph.  Now  for  the  explanation.  “  This  is 
“  an  elegant  and  inftrudlive  fable,  invented  to  reprefent  fcience  : 

“  for  Science  may  be  called  a  monfter,  being  ftrangely  gazed  at 
“  and  admired  by  the  ignorant.  Her  figure  and  form  is  various, 
“  by  reafon  of  the  vaft  variety  of  fubjeds  that  fcience  confiders. 
“  Her  voice  and  countenance  are  reprefented  female,  by  reafon 
44  of  her  gay  appearance,  and  volubility  of  fpeech.  Wings  are 
“  added,  becaufe  the  fciences  and  their  inventions  fly  about  in 
“  a  moment ;  for  knowledge,  like  light  communicated  from 
“  torch  to  torch,  is  prefently  catched,  and  copioufly  diffufed. 
“  Sharp  and  hooked  talons  are  elegantly  attributed  to  her  ;  be- 
“  caufe  the  axioms  and  arguments  of  fcience  fix  down  the 
“  mind,  and  keep  it  from  moving  or  flipping  away.”  Again  : 
“  All  fcience  feems  placed  on  high,  as  it  were  on  the  tops  of 
“  mountains  that  are  hard  to  climb  ;  for  fcience  is  jufily  imagi- 
“  ned  a  fublime  and  lofty  thing,  looking  down  upon  ignorance, 
“  and  at  the  fame  time  taking  an  extenfive  view  on  all  fides,  as 
“  is  ufual  on  the  tops  of  mountains.  Sphinx  is  faid  to  propofe 
“  difficult  quefiions  and  riddles,  which  fhe  received  from  the 
“  Mufes,  Thefe  quefiions,  while  they  remain  with  the  Mufes, 
“  may  be  pleafant,  as  contemplation  and  enquiry  are  when  know- 
“  ledge  is  their  only  aim  :  but  after  they  are  delivered  to  Sphinx, 
“  that  is,  to  pradice,  which  impels  to  adion,  choice,  and  deter- 
44  initiation  ;  then  it  is  that  they  become  fevere  and  torturing ; 
44  and  unlefs  folved,  ftrangely  perplex  the  human  mind,  and  tear 
44  it  to  pieces.  It  is  with  the  utmoft  elegance  added  in  the  fable, 
44  that  the  carcafs  of  Sphinx  was  laid  upon  an  afs ;  for  there  is 
44  nothing  fo  fubtile  and  abftrufe,  but  after  being  made  plain,  may 
44  be  conceived  by  the  flowed  capacity.”  According  to  fuch  la¬ 
titude  of  interpretation,  there  is  nothing  more  eafy  than  to  make 
quidlibet  ex  quohbet. 
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44  Who  would  not  laugh  if  fuch  a  man  there  be  ? 

44  Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  he  ?  ” 

*  •  S’  •  )\  h  1  $  '  I  v)  )  J  i  •'  /  ;  •  •  J  I  (  I  •  I 

I  will  detain  the  reader  but  a  moment  longer,  to  hear  what  our 
author  fays  in  juftification  of  fuch  myfterious  meaning.  Out  of 
many  reafons,  I  feledt  the  two  following.  44  It  may  pafs  for  a 
44  farther  indication  of  a  concealed  and  fecret  meaning,  that  fome 
44  of  thefe  fables  are  fo  abfurd  and  idle  in  their  narration,  as  to 
“  proclaim  an  allegory  even  afar  off.  A  fable  that  carries  proba- 
44  bility  with  it,  may  be  fuppofed  invented  for  pleafure,  or  in 
44  imitation  of  hiftory  ;  but  what  could  never  be  conceived  or  re- 
44  lated  in  this  way,  muft  furely  have  a  different  ufe.  For  ex- 
44  ample,  what  a  monftrous  fhftion  is  this,  That  Jupiter  fhould 
44  take  Metis  to  wife  ;  and  as  foon  as  he  found  her  pregnant  eat 
44  her  up;  whereby  he  alfo  conceived,  and  out  of  his  head  brought 
44  forth  Pallas  armed  !  Certainly  no  mortal  could,  but  for  the 
44  fake  of  the  moral  it  couches,  invent  fuch  an  abfurd  dream  as 
44  this,  fo  much  out  of  the  road  of  thought.”  At  that  rate,  the 
more  ridiculous  or  abfurd  a  fable  is,  the  more  inftrueftive  it  muft 
be.  This  opinion  refembles  that  of  the  ancient  Germans  with  re- 
fpedt  to  mad  women,  who  were  held  to  be  fo  wife,  as  that  every 
thing  they  uttered  was  prophetic.  Did  it  never  once  occur  to  our 
author,  that  in  the  infancy  of  the  reafoning  faculty,  the  imagi¬ 
nation  is  buffered  to  range  without  control,  as  in  a  dream ;  and 
that  the  vulgar  in  all  ages  are  delighted  with  wonderful  ftories  ; 
the  more  out  of  nature,  the  more  to  their  tafte  ? 

We  proceed  to  the  other  reafon.  “  The  argument  of  moft 
44  weight  with  me  is,  That  many  of  thefe  fables  appear  not  to 
44  have  been  invented  by  the  perfons  who  relate  and  divulge 
44  them,  whether  Homer,  Hefiod,  or  others  ;  for  if  I  were  affu- 
44  red  they  firft  flowed  from  thofe  later  times  and  authors,  I  fhould 
44  never  expect  any  thing  Angularly  great  or  noble  from  fuch  an 
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“  origin.  But  whoever  attentively  confiders  the  thing,  will  find, 
“  that  thefe  fables  are  delivered  down  by  thofe  writers,  not  as 
“  matters  then  firft  invented,  but  as  received  and  embraced  in 
“  earlier  ages.  And  this  principally  raifes  my  efleem  of  thofe 
“  fables  ;  which  I  receive,  not  as  the  produdl  of  the  age,  or  in- 
“  vention  of  the  poets,  but  as  facred  relics,  gentle  whifpers,  and 
“  the  breath  of  better  times,  that  from  the  traditions  of  more 
“  ancient  nations,  came  at  length  into  the  flutes  and  trumpets 

“  of  the  Greeks.”  Was  it  our  author’s  real  opinion,  that  the  far¬ 
ther  back  we  trace  the  hiftory  of  man,  the  more  of  fcience  and 
knowledge  is  found  ;  and  confequently  that  favages  are  the  mofl 
learned  of  all  men  ? 

The  following  fable  of  the  lavage  Canadians  ought  to  be  myfte- 
rious,  if  either  of  the  reafons  urged  above  be  conclufive.  “  There 
“  were  in  the  beginning  but  fix  men  in  the  'world,  (from  whence 
“  fprung  is  not  laid)  :  one  of  thefe  afcended  to  heaven  in  queft  of 
u  a  woman  named  Atahentfic ,  and  had  carnal  knowledge  of  her. 
“  She  being  thrown  headlong  from  the  height  of  the  empyrean, 
“  was  received  on  the  back  of  a  tortoife,  and  delivered  of  two 
ct  children,  one  of  whom  flew  the  other.”  This  fable  is  fo  ab~ 
furd,  that  it  mufl  have  a  latent  meaning  ;  and  one  needs  but  co¬ 
py  our  author  to  pump  a  deep  myftery  out  of  it,  however  little 
intended  by  the  inventer  of  the  fable.  And  if  either  abfurdity  or 
antiquity  entitle  fables  to  be  held  facred  relics,  gentle  whifpers, 
and  the  breath  of  better  times,  the  following  Japanefe  fables  are 
well  entitled  to  thefe  diftinguifhing  epithets.  “  Bunfio,  in  wedlock, 
having  had  no  children  for  many  years,  addreffed  her  prayers  to 
the  gods,  was  heard,  and  was  delivered  of  500  eggs.  Fearing 
that  the  eggs  might  produce  monfters,  fhe  packed  them  up  in  a 
box,  and  threw  them  into  the  river.  An  old  filherman  finding 
the  box,  hatched  the  eggs  in  an  oven,  every  one  of  which  produ¬ 
ced  a  child.  The  children  were  fed  with  boiled  rice  and  mugwort— 
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leaves  ;  and  being  at  laft  left  to  fhift  for  themfelves,  they  fell  a- 
robbing  on  the  highway.  Hearing  of  a  man  famous  for  great 
wealth,  they  told  their  fiory  at  his  gate,  and  begged  fome  food. 
This  happening  to  be  the  houfe  of  their  mother,  fhe  own’d  them 
for  her  children,  and  gave  a  great  entertainment  to  her  friends 
and  neighbours.  She  was  afterward  infilled  among  the  goddefles 
by  the  name  of  Benfaiten :  her  500  fons  were  appointed  to  be  her 
attendants  ;  and  to  this  day  fhe  is  worlhipped  in  Japan  as  the 
goddefs  of  riches.”  Take  another  fable  of  the  fame  {lamp.  The 
Japanefe  have  a  table  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  which  they  be¬ 
lieve  to  have  been  compofed  by  Abino  Seimei,  a  famous  aftrolo- 
ger,  and  a  fort  of  demi-god.  They  have  the  following  tradition 
of  him.  “  A  young  fox,  purfued  by  hunters,  fled  into  a  temple, 
and  took  fhelter  in  the  bofom  of  Abino  Jaflima,  fon  and  heir  to 
the  king  of  the  country.  Refuflng  to  yield  the  poor  creature  to 
the  unmerciful  hunters,  he  defended  himfelf  with  great  bravery, 
and  fet  the  fox  at  liberty.  The  hunters,  through  refentment  a- 
gainfl  the  young  prince,  murdered  his  royal  father  ;  but  Jaflima 
revenged  his  father’s  death,  killing  the  traitors  with  his  own 
hand.  Upon  this  flgnal  victory,  a  lady  of  incomparable  beauty 
appeared  to  him,  and  made  fuch  an  impreflion  on  his  heart,  that 
he  took  her  to  wife.  Abino  Seimei,  procreated  of  that  marriage, 
was  endowed  with  divine  wifdom,  and  with  the  precious  gift  of 
prophecy.  Jaflima  was  ignorant  that  his  wife  was  the  very  fox 
whofe  life  he  had  faved,  till  flie  refumed  by  degrees  her  former 
fhape.”  If  there  be  any  hidden  myftery  in  this  tale,  I  fhall  not 
defpair  of  finding  a  myftery  in  every  fairy-tale  invented  by  Ma¬ 
dam  Gomez. 

It  is  lamentable,  how  fiowly  human  underftanding,  and  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  reafon,  creep  toward  maturity.  If  this  refleftion  be  ve¬ 
rified  in  crur  celebrated  philofopher  Bacon,  how  much  more  in 
the  bulk  of  mankind  ?  It  is  comfortable,  however,  that  human 
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underftanding  is  in  a  progrefs  toward  maturity,  however  flow. 
The  fancy  of  allegorizing  ancient  fables,  is  now  out  of  fafhion  : 
enlightened  reafon  has  unmafked  thefe  fables,  and  left  them  in 
their  nakednefs,  as  the  invention  of  illiterate  ages,  when  wonder 
was  the  prevailing  paflion. 

Having  difcuifed  the  firft  two  heads,  I  proceed  to  the  third,  viz. 
Erroneous  reafoning,  occafloned  by  acquired  biafles.  And  one 
of  thefe  that  has  the  greateA  influence  in  perverting  the  rational 
faculty,  is  blind  religious  zeal.  There  is  not  in  nature  a  fyflem 
more  Ample  or  perfpicuous  than  that  of  pure  religion  ;  and  yet 
what  a  compofldon  hath  it  been  rendered  of  metaphyflcal  fubtil- 
ties,  and  unintelligible  jargon  !  That  fubjeCt  being  too  well 
known  to  need  illuflration,  1  fliall  confine  myfelf  to  a  few  inftan- 
ces  of  the  influence  that  religious  fuperAition  has  on  other  fub- 
je(As. 

A  hi Aory- painter  and  a  player  require  the  fame  fort  of  genius. 
The  one  by  colours,  the  other  by  looks  and  geAures,  exprefles  va¬ 
rious  modifications  of  paflion,  even  what  are  beyond  the  rea'ch  of 
words  ;  and  to  accomplifli  thefe  ends,  great  fenfibility  is  requi- 
fite,  as  well  as  judgement.  Why  then  is  not  a  player  equally  re- 
fpetfied  with  a  hifiory-painter  ?  It  was  thought  by  zealots,  that  a 
play  is  an  entertainment  too  fplendid  for  a  mortified  Chrifiian  ; 
upon  which  account  players  fell  under  church-cenfure,  and  were 
held  unworthy  of  Chrifiian  burial.  A  hifiory-painter,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  being  employ’d  in  painting  for  the  church,  was  always  in  high 
efieem.  It  is  only  among  ProteAants  that  players  are  beginning 
to  be  refiored  to  their  privileges  as  free  citizens  ;  and  there  perhaps 
never  exified  a  hifiory-painter  more  jufily  efieemed,  than  Garrick, 
a  player,  is  in  Great  Britain.  Arifiarchus  having  taught,  that  the 
earth  moves  round  the  fun,  was  accufed  by  the  Heathen  priefis,  for 
troubling  the  repofe  of  their  houfehold-gods.  Copernicus,  for  the 
fame  doCtrine,  was  accufed  by  Chrifiian  priefis,  as  contradicting 
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the  fcriptures,  which  talk  of  the  fun’s  moving.  And  Galileo,  for 
adhering  to  Copernicus,  was  condemned  to  prifon  and  penance  ; 
he  found  it  neceflary  to  recant  upon  his  knees  in  a  folemn  man¬ 
ner.  A  bias  acquired  from  Ariftotle,  kept  reafon  in  chains  for 
centuries.  Scholaftic  divinity  in  particular,  founded  on  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  that  author,  was  more  hurtful  to  the  reafoning  faculty 
than  the  Goths  and  Huns.  Tycho  Brahe  buffered  great  perfecution 
for  maintaining,  that  the  heavens  were  fo  far  empty  of  matter  as 
to  give  free  courfe  to  the  comets  ;  contrary  to  Ariftotle,  who 
taught,  that  the  heavens  are  harder  than  a  diamond  :  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  ill  taken,  that  a  Ample  mortal  fhould  pretend  to  give  A- 
nftotle  the  he.  During  the  infancy  of  reafon,  authority  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  argument  *. 

Reafon  is  extremely  apt  to  be  warped  by  habit.  In  the  difputes 
among  the  Athenians,  about  adj ufting  the  form  of  their  govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  obfervable,  that  thofe  who  lived  in  the  high  country 
were  for  democracy  ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  were  for 
oligarchy  ;  and  the  feamen  for  monarchy.  Shepherds  are  all  e- 
qual :  in  a  corn- country,  there  are  a  few  mafters  and  many  fer- 
vants  :  on  fhipboard,  there  is  one  commander,  and  all  the  reft 
fubjecls.  Habit  was  their  advifer  :  none  of  them  thought  of  con— 
fulting  reafon  in  order  to  judge  what  was  the  beft  form  upon  the 
whole.  Habit  of  a  different  kind  has  an  influence  no  lefs  power¬ 
ful.  Perfons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reafoning,  require  demon- 


*  Ariftotle,,  it  would  appear,  was  lefs  regarded  by  his  cotemporaries  than  by  the 
moderns.  Some  perfons  having  travelled  from  Macedon  all  the  way  to  Perfia  with 
complaints  againft  Antipater,  Alexander  obferved,  that  they  would  not  have 
made  fo  long  a  journey  had  they  received  no  injury.  And  Callander,  font  of  An¬ 
tipater,  replying,  that  their  long  journey  was  an  argument  againft  them,  trading 
that  witnefles  would  not  be  brought  from  fuch  a  diftance  to  give  evidence  of  their 
calumny;  Alexander,  finding,  faid,  “  Your  argument  is  one  of  Ariftotle’s  fo- 
“  phifms,  which  will  ferve  either  fide  equally.” 


* 
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fixation  for  every  tiling  :  even  a  felf-evident  proportion  is  not 
fufFered  to  efcape.  Thefe  fuperfluous  proofs  occur  more  than 
once  in  the  Elements  of  Euclid.  Nor  has  Ariilotle,  with  all  his 
fkill  in  logics,  entirely  avoided  them.  Can  any  thing  be  more 
felf-evident,  than  the  difference  between  pleafure  and  mo¬ 
tion  ?  Yet  Ariilotle  attempts  to  demonilrate,  that  they  are  differ¬ 
ent.  “  No  motion,”  fays  he,  “  except  circular  motion,  is  per- 
“  fed  in  any  one  point  of  time  :  there  is  always  fomething  want- 
“  ino-  during  its  courfe,  and  it  is  not  perfected  till  it  arrive  at  its 
“  end.  But  pleafure  is  perfect  in  every  point  of  time  ;  being  the 
“  fame  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.”  The  difference  is  clear 
from  perception  merely  ;  but  is  far  from  being  clear  from  this 
demondration.  Plato  alfo  attempts  to  demonilrate  a  felf-evident 
proportion,  viz.  That  a  quality  is  not  a  body.  “  Every  body,” 
fays  he,  “  is  a  fubjedl  :  quality  is  not  a  fubjed,  but  an  accident ; 
“  ergo ,  quality  is  not  a  body.  Again,  A  body  cannot  be  in  a  fub- 
“  jed  :  every  quality  is  in  a  fubjed;  ergo ,  quality  is  not  a  body.” 
But  Defcartes  affords  the  mod  illudrious  inllance  of  the  kind.  He 
was  the  greatell  geometer  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  and  one  of  the  greatell 
of  any  age ;  which  infenfibly  led  him  to  overlook  intuitive  knowledge, 
and  to  admit  no  proportion  but  what  is  demonftrated  or  proved 

in  the  regular  form  of  fyllogifm.  He  took  a  fancy  to  doubt  even 

* 

of  his  own  exidence,  till  he  was  convinced  of  it  by  the  following 
argument.  Cogito ,  ergo  furn  :  1  think ,  therefore  I  exift.  And  what 
fort  of  a  demondration  is  this  after  all  ?  In  the  very  fundamen¬ 
tal  propolition  he  acknowledges  his  exidence  by  the  term  /;  and 
how  abdird  is  it,  to  imagine  a  proof  neceffary  of  what  is  admit¬ 
ted  to  be  true  in  the  fundamental  proportion  ?  In  the  next  place, 
How  does  our  author  know  that  he  thinks  ?  If  nothing  is  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  an  argument  is  no  lefs  neceffary  to  prove  that 
he  thinks,  than  to  prove  that  he  exids.  It  is  true,  that  lie  has 
intuitive  knowledge  of  his  thinking  ;  but  has  he  not  the  fame  of 
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Ills  exifting  ?  Would  not  a  man  deferve  to  be  laughed  at,  who, 
after  warming  himfelf  at  a  fire,  fliould  imagine  the  following  ar¬ 
gument  neceflary  to  prove  its  exiftence,  “  The  fire  burns,  ergo  it 
“  exifts  ?”  Liften  to  an  author  of  high  reputation  attempting  to 
demonftrate  a  felf-evident  propofition.  “  The  labour  of  B,  can- 
11  not  be  the  labour  of  C  ;  becaufe  it  is  the  application  of  the  or- 
“  gans  and  powers  of  B,  not  of  C,  to  the  effecting  of  fomething  ; 
“  and  therefore  the  labour  is  as  much  B’s,  as  the  limbs  and  facuU 
“  ties  made  ufe  of  are  his.  Again,  the  effect  or  produce  of  the  la- 
“  bour  of  B,  is  not  the  effedl  of  the  labour  of  C :  and  therefore 
“  this  effedt  or  produce  is  B’s,  not  C’s  ;  as  much  B’s,  as  the  labour 
“  was  B’s,  and  not  C’s  :  Becaufe,  what  the  labour  of  B  caufes  or 
“  produces,  B  produces  by  his  labour ;  or  it  is  the  produdt  of  B 
“  by  his  labour  :  that  is,  it  is  B’s  produ<5t,  not  C’s,  or  any  other’s. 
“  And  if  C  fliould  pretend  to  any  property  in  that  which  B  can 
“  truly  call  his,  he  would  adt  contrary  to  truth  (#).” 

In  every  fubjedt  of  reafoning,  to  define  terms  is  neceffary  in  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  miftakes.  But  there  mull  be  words  that  admit  not 
of  a  definition,  otherwife  definitions  would  follow  definitions  with¬ 
out  end  :  and  fuch  words  are  what  fignify  fimple  ideas,  which 
have  no  parts  nor  compofition.  The  habit  however  of  defining 
is  fo  inveterate  in  fome  men,  as  to  make  them  attempt  to  de¬ 
fine  words  fignifying  fimple  ideas.  Is  there  any  necefiity  to 
define  motion  :  do  not  children  underhand  the  meaning  of 
the  word  ?  And  how  is  it  poilible  to  define  it,  when  there  are 
not  words  more  fimple  to  define  it  by  ?  Yet  Worfier  (b)  attempts 
that  bold  talk.  “  A  continual  change  of  place,”  fays  he,  “  or 
“  leaving  one  place  for  another,  without  remaining  for  any  fpace 
“  of  time  in  the  fame  place,  is  called  motion .”  That  every  body 

(a)  Religion  of  Nature  delineated,  fed.  6-  paragr.  2. 

O  Natural  Philosophy,  p.  31. 
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in  motion  is  continually  changing  place,  is  true :  but  change 
of  place  is  not  motion ;  it  is  the  effetft  of  motion.  Grave- 
fend  (a)  defines  motion  thus,  “  Motus  eft  tranflatio  de  loco  in  lo- 
“  cum,  five  continua  loci  mutatio  *  which  is  the  fame  with  the 
former.  Yet  this  very  author  admits  locus  or  place  to  figmfy  a 
fimple  idea,  incapable  of  a  definition.  Is  it  more  fimple  or  more 
intelligible  than  motion  ?  But,  of  all,  the  moft  remarkable  defini¬ 
tion  of  motion  is  that  of  Ariftotle,  famous  for  its  impenetrability, 
or  rather  abfurdity,  viz.  “  Aftus  entis  in  potentia,  quatenus  in 
“  potentia  j\” 

Extenfion  enters  into  the  conception  of  every  particle  of  matter  ; 
becaufe  every  particle  of  matter  has  length,  breadth,  andthicknefs. 
■Figure  in  the  fame  manner  enters  into  the  conception  of  every 
particle  of  matter ;  becaufe  every  particle  of  matter  is  bounded.  By 
the  power  of  abftratftion,  figure  may  be  conceived  independent  of 
the  body  that  is  figured  ;  and  extenfion  may  be  conceived  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  body  that  is  extended.  Thefe  particulars  are  a- 
bundantly  plain  and  obvious  ;  and  yet  obferve  what  a  heap  of 
jargon  is  employ’d  by  the  followers  of  Leibnitz,  in  tneir  fruitlefs 
endeavours  to  define  extenfion.  In  order  to  that  end,  they  begin 
with  fimple  exigences,  which  they  fay  are  unextended,  and  without 
parts.  According  to  that  definition,  fimple  exiftences  cannot  be¬ 
long  to  matter,  becaufe  the  fmalleft  particle  of  matter  has  both 
parts  and  extenfion.  But  to  let  that  pafs,  they  endeavour  to  fhow 
as  follows,  how  the  idea  of  extenfion  arifes  from  thefe  fimple  ex¬ 
iftences.  “  We  may  look  upon  fimple  exiftences,  as  having  mutual 

( a )  Elements  of  PIiyAcs,  p.  2S. 

*  ti  Motion  is,  tne  removing  from  one  place  to  another,  or  a  continual  change 
t(  of  place.” 

|  «  The  aftion  of  a  being  in  power,  fo  far  as  it  is  in  power.” 
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“  relations  withrefpecl  to  their  internal  Rate;  relations  that  form  a 
“  certain  order  in  their  manner  of  exigence.  And  this  order  or  ar- 
“  rangement  of  things,  coexifling  and  linked  together,  but  fo  as 
“  we  do  not  diftinftly  underhand  how,  caufes  in  us  a  confufed 
“  idea,  from  whence  arifes  the  appearance  of  extenfton.”  A  Pe¬ 
ripatetic  philofopher  being  afked,  What  fort  of  things  the  fenftble 
fpecies  of  Ariftotle  are?  anfwered,  That  they  are  neither  entities  nor 
nonentities,  but  fomething  intermediate  between  the  two.  The 
famous  aftronomer  Ifmael  Bulialdus  lays  down  the  following  pro- 
pofition,  and  attempts  a  mathematical  demonftration  of  it,  “  That 
“  light  is  a  mean- proportional  between  corporeal  fubftance  and 
“  incorporeal.” 

I  clofe  with  a  curious  fort  of  reafoning,  fo  lingular,  indeed  as 
not  to  come  under  any  of  the  foregoing  heads.  The  fir  ft  editions 

of  the  lateft  verlion  of  the  Bible  into  Englilh  have  a  preface,  in 

« 

which  the  tranflators  make  the  following  apology  for  not  keeping 
clofe  to  the  words  of  the  original.  “  Another  thing  we  think  good 
“  to  admonifh  thee  of,  gentle  reader,  that  we  have  not  tied  our- 
“  felves  to  an  uniformity  of  phrafing,  or  to  an  identity  of  words, 
“  as  fome  peradventure  would  wifli  that  we  had  done,  becaule 
“  they  obferve,  that  fome  learned  men  fome  where  have  been  as 
“  exact  as  they  could  be  that  wray.  Truly,  that  we  might  not 
“  vary  from  the  fenfe  of  that  which  we  have  tranflated  before,  if 
“  the  word  lignified  the  fame  in  both  places,  (for  there  be  fome 
“  words  that  be  not  of  the  fame  fenfe  every  where),  we  were  e- 
“  fpecially  careful,  and  made  a  confcience  according  to  our  duty. 
“  But  that  we  fhould  exprefs  the  fame  notion  in  the  fame  parti- 
“  cular  word  ;  as,  for  example,  if  we  tranflate  the  Hebrew  or 
“  Greek  word  once  by  purpofe ,  never  to  call  it  intent ;  if  one  where 
“  journeying,  never  travelling ;  if  one  where  think ,  never  fuppofe  ; 
“  if  one  where  pain,  never  ache  ;  if  one  where  joy,  never  gladnefs, 
“  See.  ;  thus  to  mince  the  matter,  we  thought  to  favour  more 
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“  0f  curiofity  than  wifdom,  and  that  rather  it  would  breed  fcorn 
“  in  the  Atheift,  than  bring  profit  to  the  godly  reader.  For  is  the 
“  kingdom  of  God  become  words  or  fyllables  ?  Why  fliould  we 
“  be  in  bondage  to  them,  if  we  may  be  free  ;  ufe  one  precifely, 
“  when  we  may  ufe  another,  no  lefs  fit,  as  commodioufly  ?  We 
“  might  alfo  be  charged  by  fcoffers,  with  fome  unequal  dealing 
“  toward  a  great  number  of  good  Englifli  words.  For  as  it  is 
“  written  by  a  certain  great  philofopher,  that  he  fliould  fay,  that 
“  thofe  logs  were  happy  that  were  made  images  to  be  worfhip- 
“  ped  ;  for  their  fellows,  as  good  as  they,  lay  for  blocks  behind 
“  the  fire  :  fo  if  we  fhould  fay,  as  it  were,  unto  certain  words, 
“  Stand  up  higher,  have  a  place  in  the  Bible  always  ;  and  to  o- 
“  thers  of  like  quality,  Get  ye  hence,  be  baniflied  for  ever,  we 
“  might  be  taxed  perad venture  with  St  James  his  words,  name- 
“  ly}  to  be  partial  in  ourfeives,  and  judges  of  evil  thoughts.” 
<2>u<£ritury  Can  this  tranflation  be  fafely  rely’d  on,  as  the  rule  of 
faith,  when  fuch  are  the  tranflators  ? 
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IN  reviewing  the  foregoing  Iketch,  it  occurred,  that  a  fair  ana- 
lyfis  of  Ariltotle’s  logics,  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
hiltorical  branch.  A  diltindl  and  candid  account  of  a  fyltem  that 
for  many  ages  governed  the  reafoning  part  of  mankind,  cannot 
but  be  acceptable  to  the  public.  Curiofity  will  be  gratified,  in  fee¬ 
ing  a  phantom  delineated,  that  lo  long  fafcinated  the  learned 
world  ;  a  phantom,  which,  like  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  or  hang¬ 
ing  gardens  of  Babylon,  is  a  ftru&ure  of  infinite  genius,  but  ab- 
folutely  ufelefs,  unlefs  for  railing  wonder.  Dr  Reid,  profef- 
for  of  moral  philofophy  in  the  college  of  Glafgow,  relifhed  the 
thought ;  and  his  friendlhip  to  me  prevailed  on  him,  after  much 
folicitation,  to  undertake  the  laborious  talk.  No  man  is  better 
acquainted  with  Ariltotle’s  writings  ;  and,  without  any  enthufi- 
altic  attachment,  he  holds  that  philofopher  to  be  a  firlt-rate  ge¬ 
nius. 

The  logics  of  Ariltotle  have  been  on  the  decline  more  than  a 
century  ;  and  are  at  prefent  relegated  to  fchools  and  colleges. 
They  have  occafionally  been  criticifed  by  different  writers  ;  but 
this  is  the  firlt  attempt  to  draw  them  out  of  their  obfcurity  into 
day-light.  By  what  follows,  one  will  be  enabled  to  pafs  a  true 
judgement  on  them,  and  to  determine,  whether  they  ought,  or 
ought  not,  to  make  a  branch  of  education.  The  Doctor’s  ef- 
fay,  as  a  capital  article  in  the  progrefs  and  hillory  of  the  fciences, 
will,  I  hope,  be  made  welcome,  even  with  the  fatigue  of 
fqueezing  through  many  thorny  paths,  before  a  proper  view  can 
be  obtained  of  that  ancient  and  Itupendous  fabric. 
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It  will  at  the  fame  time  fhow  the  hurt  that  Ariflotle  has 
done  to  the  reafoning  faculty,  by  drawing  it  out  of  its  natural 
courfe  into  devious  paths.  His  artificial  mode  of  reafoning,  is  no 
lefs  fuperficial  than  intricate.  I  fay,  fuperftcial ;  for  in  none  of 
his  logical  works,  is  a  fingle  truth  attempted  to  be  proved  by  fyl- 
logifm  that  requires  a  proof :  the  propofitions  he  undertakes  to 
prove  by  fyllogifm,  are  all  of  them  felf-evident.  Take  for  inftance 
the  following  propofition,  That  man  has  a  power  of  felf- motion. 
To  prove  this,  he  aifumes  the  following  axiom,  upon  which  in¬ 
deed  every  one  of  his  fyllogifms  arc  founded,  viz.  That  whatever 
is  true  of  a  number  of  particulars  joined  together,  holds  true  of 
every  one  feparately  ;  which  is  thus  expreffed  in  logical  terms, 
Whatever  is  true  of  the  genus,  holds  true  of  every  fpecies.  Found¬ 
ing  upon  that  axiom,  he  reafons  thus  :  “  All  animals  have  a  power 
“  of  felf- motion  :  man  is  an  animal :  ergo,  man  has  a  power 
“  of  felf- motion.”  Now  if  all  animals  have  a  power  of  felf-mo- 
tion,  it  requires  no  argument  to  prove,  that  man,  an  animal, 
has  that  power  :  and  therefore,  what  he  gives  as  a  conclufion  or 
confequence,  is  not  really  fo  ;  it  is  not  inferred  from  the  funda¬ 
mental  propofition,  but  is  included  in  it.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
felf-motive  power  of  man,  is  a  fadt  that  cannot  be  known  but 
from  experience.  I  add,  that  the  felf-motive  power  of  man,  is 
more  clearly  afeertained  by  experience,  than  that  of  any  other  a- 
nimal :  and  in  attempting  to  prove  man  to  be  a  felf-motive  ani¬ 
mal,  is  it  not  abfurd,  to  found  the  argument  on  a  propofition 
lefs  certain  than  that  undertaken  to  be  demonftrated  ?  W  hat  is 
here  obferved,  will  be  found  applicable  to  the  bulk,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  his  fyllogifms. 

It  appears  lingular,  that  Ariflotle  himfelf  never  attempts  to  ap¬ 
ply  his  fyllogiftic  mode  of  reafoning,  to  any  fubje<5l  handled  by 
him  :  on  ethics,  on  rhetoric,  and  on  poetry,  he  argues  like  a  ra¬ 
tional  being,  without  once  putting  in  pradice  any  of  his  own  rules. 

°  But 
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But  how  is  it  poftible,  that  a  man  of  his  capacity  could  long  remain 
ignorant,  how  infufllcient  a  fyllogifm  is  for  difcovering  any  la¬ 
tent  truth  ?  He  certainly  intended  his  fyftem  of  logics,  chiefly, 
if  not  folely,  for  difputation  :  and  if  fuch  was  his  purpofe,  he  has 
been  wonderfully  fuccefsful  ;  for  nothing  can  be  better  contrived 
than  that  fyftem,  for  wrangling  and  difputing  without  end.  He 
indeed  in  a  manner  profefles  this  to  be  his  aim,  in  his  books  De 
Sophijiicis  elenchis. 

Some  ages  hence,  when  the  goodly  fabric  of  the  Romifli  fpi- 
ritual  power  Ihall  be  laid  low  in  the  duft,  and  fcarce  a  veftige  re¬ 
main,  it  will  among  antiquaries  be  a  curious  enquiry,  What  was 
the  nature  and  extent  of  a  tyranny,  more  oppreflive  to  the  minds 
of  men,  than  the  tyranny  of  ancient  Rome  was  to  their  perfons. 
During  every  ftep  of  the  enquiry,  pofterity  will  rejoice  over  men¬ 
tal  liberty,  no  lefs  precious  in  their  eyes  than  perfonal  liberty. 
The  defpotifm  of  Ariftode  with  refpedl  to  the  faculty  of  reafon, 
was  no  lefs  complete,  than  that  of  the  Bilhop  of  Rome  with  re- 
fpedt  to  religion  ;  and  it  has  now  become  a  proper  fubjedt  of  cu- 
riofity,  to  enquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  defpotifm, 
from  which  men  are  at  laft  fet  happily  free.  One  cannot  perufe 
the  following  flieets,  without  fympathetic  pain  for  the  weaknefs 
of  man  with  refpeH  to  his  nobleft  faculty  ;  but  that  pain  will 
redouble  his  fatisfaftion,  in  now  being  left  free  to  the  dilates  of 
reafon  and  common  fenfe.  * 

In  my  reveries,  I  have  more  than  once  compared  Ariftotle’s  lo¬ 
gics  to  a  bubble  made  of  foap- water  for  amufing  children  ;  a. 
beautiful  figure  with  lplendid  colours  ;  fair  on  the  outfide,  empty 
within.  It  has  for  more  than  two  thoufand  years  been  the  hard 
fate  of  Ariftotle’s  followers,  Ixion  like,  to  embrace  a  cloud  for  a 
goddefs.  —  But  this  is  more  than  fufficient  for  a  preface:  and  I 
had  almoft  forgot,  that  I  am  detaining  my  readers  from  better 

entertainment,  in  liftening  to  Dr  Reid. 
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Sect.  i.  Of  the  Author . 

Riftotle  had  very  uncommon  advantages  :  born  in  an  age 
when  the  philofophical  fpirit  in  Greece  had  long  flourifhed, 
and  was  in  its  greatefl  vigour  ;  brought  up  in  the  court  of  Mace- 
don,  where  his  father  was  the  King’s  phyfician ;  twenty  years  a  fa¬ 
vourite  fcholar  of  Plato,  and  tutor  to  Alexander  the  Great ;  who 
both  honoured  him  with  his  friendfhip,  and  fupplied  him  with 
every  thing  neceffa'ry  for  the  profecution  of  his  enquiries. 

Thefe  advantages  he  improved  by  indefatigable  ftudy,  and  im- 
menfe  reading.  He  was  the  firfl  we  know,  fays  Strabo,  who 
compofed  a  library.  And  in  this  the  Egyptian  and  Pergame- 
nian  kings,  copied  his  example.  As  to  his  genius,  it  would 
be  difrefpedtful  to  mankind,  not  to  allow  an  uncommon  fhare  to 
a  man  who  governed  the  opinions  of  die  moft  enlightened  part  of 
the  fpecies  near  two  thoufand  years. 

If  his  talents  had  been  laid  out  folely  for  the  difcovery  of  truth, 
and  the  good  of  mankind,  his  laurels  would  have  remained  for 
ever  frelh  :  but  he  feems  to  have  had  a  greater  paflion  for  fame 
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than  for  truth,  and  to  have  wanted  rather  to  be  admired  as  the 
prince  of  philofophers,  than  to  be  ufeful :  fo  that  it  is  dubious 
whether  there  be  in  his  character  moft  of  the  philofopher,  or  of 
the  fophift.  The  opinion  of  Lord  Bacon  is  not  without  probabi¬ 
lity,  That  his  ambition  was  as  boundlefs  as  that  of  his  royal  pu¬ 
pil,  the  one  afpiring  at  univerfal  monarchy  over  the  bodies  and 
fortunes  of  men,  the  other  over  their  opinions.  If  this  was  the 
cafe,  it  cannot  be  faid,  that  the  philofopher  purfued  his  aim  with 
lefs  induftry,  lefs  ability,  or  lefs  fuccefs,  than  the  hero. 

His  writings  .carry  too  evident  marks  of  that  philofophical 
pride,  vanity,  and  envy,  which  have  often  fullied  the  charader 
of  the  learned.  He  determines  boldly  things  above  all  human 
knowledge  ;  and  enters  upon  the  moft  difficult  queftions,  as  his 
pupil  entered  on  a  battle,  with  full  aflurance  of  fuccefs.  He  de¬ 
livers  his  decifions  oracularly,  and  without  any  fear  of  miftake. 
Rather  than  confefs  his  ignorance,  he  hides  it  under  hard  words 
and  ambiguous  expreffions,  of  which  his  interpreters  can  make 
what  pleafes  them.  There  is  even  reafon  to  fufpecl,  that  he  wrote 
often  with  affeded  obfcurity,  either  that  the  air  of  myftery  might 
procure  greater  veneration,  or  that  his  books  might  be  underftood 
only  by  the  adepts  who  had  been  initiated  in  his  philofophy. 

His  condud  towards  the  writers  that  went  before  him  has  been 
much  cenfured.  After  the  manner  of  the  Ottoman  princes,  fays 
Lord  Verulam,  he  thought  his  throne  could  not  be  fecure  unlefs 
he  killed  all  his  brethren.  Ludovicus  Vives  charges  him  with 
detrading  from  all  philofophers,  that  he  might  derive  that  glory 
to  himfelf,  of  which  he  robbed  them.  He  rarely  quotes  an  au¬ 
thor  but  with  a  view  to  cenfure,  and  is  not  very  fair  in  reprefent- 
ing  the  opinions  which  he  cenfures. 

The  faults  we  have  mentioned  are  fuch  as  might  be  expeded 
in  a  man,  who  had  the  daring  ambition  to  be  tranfmitted  to  all 
future  ages,  as  the  prince  of  philofophers,  as  one  who  had  carried 
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every  branch  of  human  knowledge  to  its  utmoft  limit ;  and  who 
was  not  very  fcrupulous  about  the  means  he  took  to  obtain  his 
end. 

We  ought,  however,  to  do  him  the  juftice  to  obferve,  that  al¬ 
though  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  fophifl  appear  too  much  in  his 
writings  in  abftra<5l  philofophy,  yet  in  natural  hiftory  the  fidelity 
of  his  narrations  feems  to  be  equal  to  his  induftry  ;  and  he  always 
diftinguifhes  between  what  he  knew  and  what  he  had  by  report. 
And  even  in  abftradl  philofophy,  it  would  be  unfair  to  impute  to 
Ariftotle  all  the  faults,  all  the  obfcurities,  and  all  the  contradic¬ 
tions  that  are  to  be  found  in  his  writings.  The  greateft  part,  and 
perhaps  the  bell  part,  of  his  writings  is  loft.  There  is  reafon  to 
doubt  whether  fome  of  thofe  we  afcribe  to  him  be  really  his ;  and 
whether  what  are  his  be  not  much  vitiated  and  interpolated.  Thefe 
fufpicions  are  juftified  by  the  fate  of  Ariftotle’s  writings,  which  is 
judicioufly  related,  from  the  beft  authorities,  in  Bayle’s  dictiona¬ 
ry,  under  the  article  Tyrannion ,  to  which  I  refer. 

*  His  books  in  logic  which  remain,  are,  1 .  One  book  of  the  Ca¬ 
tegories.  2.  One  of  Interpretation.  3.  Firft  Analytics,  two 
books.  4.  Laft  Analytics,  two  books..  5.  Topics,  eight  books.  6.  Of 
Sophifms,  one  book.  Diogenes  Laertius  mentions  many  others  that 
are  loft.  Thofe  I  have  mentioned  have  commonly  been  publifhed 
together,  under  the  name  of  Ariftotle  s  Organon ,  or  his  Logic ;  and 
for  many  ages,  Porphyry’s  Introduction  to  the  Categories  has  been 
prefixed  to  them. 

Sect.  2.  Of  Porphyry'1 s  Introduction. 

In  this  Introduaion,  which  is  addrefted  to  Chryfoarius,  the 
author  obferves,  That  in  order  to  underhand  Ariftotle’s  doarine 
concerning  the  categories,  it  is  necelfary  to  know  what  a  genus 
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is,  what  a  fpecies ,  what  a  fpecific  difference ,  what  a  property ,  and 
what  an  accident ;  that  the  knowledge  of  thefe  is  alfo  very  ufeful 
in  definition,  in  divifion,  and  even  in  demonftration  :  therefore 
he  propofes,  in  this  little  trad,  to  deliver  fhortly  and  fimply  the 
dodrine  of  the  ancients,  and  chiefly  of  the  Peripatetics,  concerning 
thefe  five  predicables  ;  avoiding  the  more  intricate  queftions  con¬ 
cerning  them ;  fuch  as,  Whether  genera  and  fpecies  do  really  ex- 
ifl  in  nature  ?  or,  Whether  they  are  only  conceptions  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  ?  If  they  exift  in  nature,  Whether  they  are  corporeal 
or  incorporeal  ?  and,  Whether  they  are  inherent  in  the  objeds  of 
fenfe,  or  disjoined  from  them  ?  Thefe,  he  fays,  are  very  difficult 
queflions,  and  require  accurate  difcuffion;  but  that  he  is  not  to 
meddle  with  them. 

After  this  preface,  he  explains  very  minutely  each  of  the  five 
words  above  mentioned,  divides  and  fubdivides  each  of  them,  and 
then  purfues  all  the  agreements  and  differences  between  one  and 
another  through  fixteen  chapters. 


Sect.  3.  Of  the  Categories . 

The  book  begins  with  an  explication  of  what  is  meant  by  uni¬ 
vocal  words,  what  by  equivocal,  and  what  by  denominative. 
Then  it  is  obferved,  that  what  we  fay  is  either  fimple,  without 
compofition  or  flrudure,  as  man,  horfe ;  or,  it  has  compofition 
and  flrudure,  as,  a  man  fights,  the  horfie  runs .  Next  comes  a  dif- 
tindion  between  a  fubjed  of  predication;  that  is,  a  fubjed  of 
which  any  thing  is  affirmed  or  denied,  and  a  fubjed  of  inhefion. 
Thefe  things  are  faid  to  be  inherent  in  a  fubjed,  which  although 
they  are  not  a  part  of  the  fubjed,  cannot  poffibly  exift  without  it, 
as  figure  in  the  thing  figured.  Of  things  that  are,  fays  Ariflotle, 
fome  may  be  predicated  of  a  fubjed,  but  are  in  no  fubjed  ;  as, 
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man  may  be  predicated  of  James  or  John,  but  is  not  in  any  fub¬ 
jedl.  Some  again  are  in  a  fubjedl,  but  can  be  predicated  of  no 
fubjedl.  Thus,  my  knowledge  in  grammar  is  in  me  as  its  fub¬ 
jedl,  but  it  can  be  predicated  of  no  fubjedl;  becaufe  it  is  an  indi¬ 
vidual  thing.  Some  are  both  in  a  fubjedl,  and  may  be  predicated 
of  a  fubjedl,  as'  fcience  ;  which  is  in  the  mind  as  its  fubjedl,  and 
may  be  predicated  of  geometry.  Laftly,  Some  things  can  nei¬ 
ther  be  in  a  fubjedl,  nor  be  predicated  of  any  fubjedl.  Such  are 
all  individual  fubftances,  which  cannot  be  predicated,  becaufe 
they  are  individuals  ;  and  cannot  be  in  a  fubject,  becaufe  they 
are  fubftances.  After  fome  other  fubtilties  about  predicates  and 
fubjedls,  we  come  to  the  categories  themfelves ;  the  things  above 
mentioned  being  called  by  the  fchoolmen  the  ante  pros  die  ament  a.  It 
may  be  obferved,  however,  that  notwithftanding  the  diftindtion  now 
explained,  the  being  in  a  fubject,  and  the  being  predicated  truly  of  a 
fubjeft ,  are  in  the  Analytics  ufed  as  fynonymous  phrafes  ;  and  this 
variation  of  ftyle  has  led  fome  perfons  to  think  that  the  Categories 
were  not  wrote  by  Ariftotle. 

Things  which  may  be  exprelfed  without  compoiition  or  ftruc- 
ture,  are,  fays  the  author,  reducible  to  the  following  heads.  They 
are  either  fubfance ,  or  quantity ,  or  quality ,  or  relatives ,  or  place , 
or  time ,  or  having ,  or  doing ,  or  fujfering.  Thefe  are  the  predi¬ 
caments  or  categories.  The  firft  four  are  largely  treated  of  in 
four  chapters  ;  the  others  are  flightly  palled  over,  as  fufEciently 
clear  of  themfelves.  As  a  fpecimen,  I  fhall  give  a  fummary  of 
what  he  fays  on  the  category  of  fubltance. 

Subftances  are  either  primary,  to  wit,  individual  fubftances,  or 
fecondary,  to  wit,  the  genera  and  fpecies  of  fubftances.  Primary 
fubftances  neither  are  in  a  fubjedl,  nor  can  be  predicated- of  a  fub- 
jedt ;  but  all  other  things  that  exift,  either  are  in  primary  fubftan¬ 
ces,  or  may  be  predicated  of  them.  For  whatever  can  be  predi¬ 
cated  of  that  which  is  in  a  fubjedl,  may  alfo  be  predicated  of  the 
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fubjedl  itfelf.  Primary  fub  fiances  are  more  Tub  fiances  than  the  fe- 
condary  ;  and  of  the  fecondary,  the  fpecies  is  more  a  fubflance 
than  the  genus.  If  there  were  no  primary,  there  could  be  no  fe¬ 
condary  fub  fiances. 

The  properties  of  fubflance  are  thefe :  i .  No  fubfcance  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  intenfion  or  remiflion.  2.  No  fubflance  can  be  in  any  o- 
ther  thing  as  its  fubjedl  of  inhefion.  3.  No  fubflance  has  a  con¬ 
trary;  for  one  fubflance  cannot  be  contrary  to  another;  nor  can 
there  be  contrariety  between  a  fubflance  and  that  which  is  no 
fubflance.  4.  The  mofl  remarkable  property  of  fubflance,  is,  that 
one  and  the  fame  fubflance  may,  by  fome  change  in  itfelf,  become 
the  fubjedl  of  things  that  are  contrary.  Thus,  the  fame  body 
may  be  at  one  time  hot,  at  another  cold. 

Let  this  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  Ariflotle’s  manner  of  treating  the 
categories.  After  them,  we  have  fome  chapters,  which  the  fchool- 
men  call  pofipradicamenta  ;  wherein,  firfl,  the  four  kinds  of  oppo- 
fition  of  terms  are  explained ;  to  wit,  relative ,  privative ,  of  contra¬ 
riety  ,  and  of  contradiction.  This  is  repeated  in  all  fyflems  of  lo¬ 
gic.  Laft  of  all  we  have  diflin&ions  of  the  four  Greek  words 
which  anfwer  to  the  Latin  ones,  prius ,  fimul ,  motus ,  and  habere. 

Sect.  4.  Of  the  book  concerning  Interpretation. 

We  are  to  confider,  fays  Ariflotle,  what  a  noun  is,  what  a 
verb,  what  affirmation,  what  negation,  what  fpeech.  Words 
are  the  figns  of  what  paffeth  in  the  mind ;  writing  is  the  fign  of 
words.  The  figns  both  of  writing  and  of  words  are  different  in 
different  nations,  but  the  operations  of  mind  fignified  by  them 
are  the  fame.  There  are  fome  operations  of  thought  which  are 
neither  true  nor  falfe.  Thefe  are  expreiTed  by  nouns  or  verbs 
fingly,  and  without  compofition. 
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A  noun  is  a  found  which  by  compa<fl  fignifies  fomething  with¬ 
out  refpetfl  to  time,  and  of  which  no  part  has  fignification  by  it- 
felf.  The  cries  of  beads  may  have  a  natural  fignification,  but  they 
are  not  nouns.  We  give  that  name  only  to  founds  which  have 
their  fignification  by  compacd.  The  cafes  of  a  noun,  as  the  ge¬ 
nitive,  dative,  are  not  nouns.  Non  homo  is  not  a  noun,  but,  for 
diftinddions  fake,  may  be  called  a  nomen  infinitum. 

A  verb  fignifies  fomething  by  compacd  with  relation  to  time. 
Thus,  valet  is  a  verb;  but  valetudo  is  a  noun,  becaufe  its  fignifi¬ 
cation  has  no  relation  to  time.  It  is  only  the  prefent  tenfe  of  the 
indicative  that  is  properly  called  a  verb  ;  the  other  tenfes  and 
moods  are  variations  of  the  verb.  Non  valet  may  be  called  a  ver - 


hum  infinitum. 

Speech  is  found  fignificant  by  compact,  of  which  fome  part  is 
alfo  fignificant.  And  it  is  either  enunciative,  or  not  enunciative. 
Enunciative  fpeech  is  that  which  affirms  or  denies.  As  to  fpeech 
which  is  not  enunciative,  fuch  as  a  prayer  or  wiffi,  the  confidera- 
tion  of  it  belongs  to  oratory,  or  poetry.  Every  enunciative  fpeech 
muft  have  a  verb,  or  fome  variation  of  $«yerb.  Affirmation  is  the 
enunciation  of  one  thing  concerning  another.  Negation  is  the  e- 
nunciation  of  one  thing  from  another.  Contradiction  is  an  affir¬ 
mation  and  negation  that  are  oppofite.  This  is  a  fummary  of 
the  fird  fix  chapters. 

The  feventh  and  eighth  treat  of  the  various  kinds  of  enuncia¬ 
tions  or  propofitions,  univerfal,  particular,  indefinite,  and  lingu¬ 
lar  ;  and  of  the  various  kinds  of  oppofition  in  propofitions,  and 
the  axioms  concerning  them.  Thefe  things  are  repeated  in  every 
fydem  of  logic.  In  the  ninth  chapter  he  endeavours  to  prove,  by 
a  long  metapbyfical  reafoning,  that  propofitions  refpedling  future 
contingencies  are  not,  determinately,  either  true  or  falfe  ;  and 
that  if  they  were,  it  would  follow,  that  all  things  happen  necef- 
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farily,  and  could  not  have  been  otherwife  than  as  they  are.  The 
remaining  chapters  contain  many  minute  obfervations  concerning 
the  equipollency  of  proportions  both  pure  and  modal. 


CHAP.  II. 

Remarks. 
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Sect.  i.  On  the  Five  Predicables . 

' 

HE  writers  on  logic  have  borrowed  their  materials  almofl  en¬ 
tirely  from  Ariflotle’s  Organon,  and  Porphyry’s  Introduction. 
The  Organon  however  was  not  wrote  by  Ariftotle  as  one  work. 
It  comprehends  various  traCts,  wrote  without  the  view  of  making 
them  parts  of  one  whole,  and  afterwards  thrown  together  by  his 
editors  under  one  name  on  account  of  their  affinity.  Many  of  his 
books  that  are  loft  would  have  made  a  part  of  the  Organon,  if 
they  had  been  faved. 

The  three  treatifes  of  which  we  have  given  a  brief  account,  are 
unconnected  with  each  other,  and  with  thofe  that  follow.  And 
although  the  hrft  was  undoubtedly  compiled  by  Porphyry,  and 
the  two  laft  probably  by  Ariftotle,  yet  I  coniider  them  as  the 
venerable  remains  of  a  philofophy  more  ancient  than  Ariftotle. 
Archytas  of  Tarentnm,  an  eminent  mathematician  and  philofo- 
pher  of  the  Pythagorean  fchool,  is  faid  to  have  wrote  upon  the  ten 
categories.  And  the  five  predicables  probably  had  their  origin  in 
the  fame  fchool.  Ariftotle,  tho’  abundantly  careful  to  do  juftice 
to  himfelf,  does  not  claim  the  invention  of  either.  And  Porphyry, 

without 
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without  afcribing  the  latter  to  Ariftotle,  profcfles  only  to  deliver 
the  dodtrine  of  the  ancients,  and  chiefly  of  the  Peripatetics,  con- 
cerning  them. 

The  writers  on  logic  having  divided  that  fcience  into  three 
parts  ;  the  firft  treating  of  fimple  apprehenfion,  and  of  terms  ;  the 
fecond,  of  judgement,  and  of  propofitions  ;  and  the  thiid,  of  rea- 
foningi  and  of  fyllogifms.  The  materials  of  the  firft  part  are  ta¬ 
ken  from  Porphyry's  Introdudion,  and  the  Categories  ;  and  thofe 

of  the  fecond  from  the  book  of  Interpretation. 

A  predicable,  according  to  the  grammatical  form  of  the  word, 
might  feem  to  fignify,  whatever  may  be  predicated,  that  is,  ar- 
firmed  or  denied,  of  fome  fubjedt.  And  in  this  fenfe  every  predi¬ 
cate  would  be  a  predicable.  But  the  logicians  give  a  different 
meaning  to  the  word.  They  divide  propofitions  into  certain  claftes, 
according  to  the  relation  which  the  predicate  of  the  piopofition 
bears  to  the  fubjedl.  The  firft  clafs  is  that  wherein  the  predicate 
is  the  genus  of  the  fubjedl;  as  when  we  fay,  This  is  a  ti  icingle , 
Jupiter  is  a  planet.  In  the  fecond  clafs,  the  predicate  is  a  fpecies  of 
the  fubjedt ;  as  when  we  fay,  This  triangle  is  right-angled.  A 
third  clafs  is  when  the  predicate  is  the  fpecific  difference  of  the 
fubjedl  ;  as  when  we  fay,  Every  triangle  has  three  fides  and  three 
angles.  A  fourth  when  the  predicate  is  a  property  of  the  fubjedt ; 
as  when  we  fay,  The  angles  of  every  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles.  And  a  fifth  clafs  is  when  the  predicate  is  fomething  acci¬ 
dental  to  the  fubjedt ;  as  when  we  fay,  This  triangle  is  neatly 
drawn. 

Each  of  thefe  claffes  comprehends  a  great  variety  of  propofitions, 
having  different  fubjedls,  and  different  predicates  ;  but  in  each 
clafs  the  relation  between  the  predicate  and  the  fubjedt  is  the  fame. 
JsJow  it  is  to  this  relation  that  logicians  have  given  the  name  of 
a  predicable.  Hence  it  is,  that  altho’  the  number  of  predicates 
be  infinite,  yet  the  number  of  predicables  can  be  no  greater  than 

that 
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that  of  the  different  relations  which  may  be  in  proportions  be¬ 
tween  the  predicate  and  the  fubjeCt.  And  if  all  propofitions  be¬ 
long  to  one  or  other  of  the  five  claffes  above  mentioned,  there  can 
be  but  five  predicables,  to  wit,  genus ,  fpecies ,  differentia,  proprium , 
and  accidens.  Thefe  might,  with  more  propriety  perhaps,  have 
been  called  the  five  claffes  of  predicates  ;  but  ufe  has  determined 
them  to  be  called  the  five  predicables . 

It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  as  fome  objects  of  thought  are 
individuals,  fuch  as,  Julius  Cffar,  the  city  Rome ;  fo  others  are 
common  to  many  individuals,  as  good,  great,  virtuous,  vicious.  Of 
this  lafl  kind  are  all  things  expreffed  by  adjectives.  Things  com¬ 
mon  to  many  individuals  were  by  the  ancients  called  univerfals. 
All  predicates  are  univerfals,  for  they  all  have  the  nature  of  ad- 
jedtives  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  univerfals  may  be  predicates. 
On  this  account  univerfals  may  be  divided  into  the  fame  claffes  as 
predicates  ;  and  as  the  five  claffes  of  predicates  above  mentioned 
have  been  called  the  five  predicables,  fo  by  the  fame  kind  of  phra- 
feology  they  have  been  called  the  five  univerfals  ;  altho’  they  may 
more  properly  be  called  the  five  claffes  of  univerfals. 

The  doCtrine  of  the  five  univerfals  or  predicables  makes  an  efi- 
fential  part  of  every  fyftem  of  logic,  and  has  been  handed  down 
without  any  change  to  this  day.  The  very  name  of  predicablcs 
fhews,  that  the  author  of  this  divifion,  whoever  he  was,  intended 
it  as  a  complete  enumeration  of  all  the  kinds  of  things  that  can  be 
affirmed  of  any  fubjeCl ;  and  fo  it  has  always  been  underflood. 
So  that  it  is  implied  in  this  divifion,  that  all  that  can  be  affirmed 
of  any  thing  whatfoever,  is  either  the  genus  of  the  thing,  or  its 
fpecies,  or  its  fpecific  difference ,  or  fome  property  or  accident  belong¬ 
ing  to  it. 

Burgerfdick,  a  very  acute  writer  in  logic,  feems  to  have  been 
aware,  that  flrong  objeClions  might  be  made  to  the  five  predi¬ 
cablcs,  confidcred  as  a  complete  enumeration ;  but  unwilling  to  al- 
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low  any  imperfection  in  this  ancient  divifion,  he  endeavours  to 
redrain  the  meaning  of  the  word  predicable ,  fo  as  to  obviate  ob¬ 
jections.  Thofe  things  only,  fays  he,  are  to  be  accounted  predi¬ 
cables,  which  may  be  affirmed  of  many  individuals ,  truly,  properly , 
and  immediately.  The  confequence  of  putting  fuch  limitations  up¬ 
on  the  word  predicable  is,  that  in  many  propofitions,  perhaps  in 
mod,  the  predicate  is  not  a  predicable.  But  admitting  all  his  li¬ 
mitations,  the  enumeration  will  dill  be  very  incomplete  :  for  of 
many  things  we  may  affirm  truly,  properly,  and  immediately, 
their  exidence,  their  end,  their  caufe,  their  effedt,  and  various  re¬ 
lations  which  they  bear  to  ocher  things.  Thefe,  and  perhaps 
many  more,  are  predicables  in  the  dried  fenfe  of  the  word,  no  lefs 
than  the  five  which  have  been  fo  long  famous. 

Altho’  Porphyry,  and  all  fubfequent  writers,  make  the  predi¬ 
cables  to  be,  in  number,  five  ;  yet  Aridotle  himfelf,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Topics,  reduces  them  to  four  ;  and  demondrates,  that 
they  can  be  no  more.  We  drall  give  his  demondration  when  we 
come  to  the  Topics  ;  and  fhall  only  here  obferve,  that  as  Burgerf- 
dick  judifies  the  fivefold  divifion,  by  redraining  the  meaning  of 
the  word  predicable  ;  fo  Aridotle  judifies  the  fourfold  divifion,  by 
enlarging  the  meaning  of  the  words  property  and  accident. 

After  all,  I  apprehend,  that  this  ancient  divifion  of  predicables, 
with  all  its  imperfections,  will  bear  a  comparifon  with  thofe 

which  have  been  fubdituted  in  its  dead  by  the  mod  celebrated  mo- 

) 

dern  philofophers. 

Locke,  in  his  EBay  on  the  Human  Underdanding,  having  laid 
it  down  as  a  principle,  That  all  om;  knowledge  confids  in  percei¬ 
ving  certain  agreements  and  difagreements  between  our  ideas,  re¬ 
duces  thefe  agreements  and  difagreements  to  four  heads  :  to  wit, 
i .  Identity  and  Diverfity  ;  2.  Relation  ;  3.  Coexidence  ;  4.  Real 
Exidence  ( a ).  Here  are  four  predicables  given  as  a  complete  e- 


(*)  Book  4.  chap.  1. 
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numeration,  and  yet  not  one  of  the  ancient  predicables  is  included 
in  the  number. 

The  author  of  the  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  proceeding  upon 
the  fame  principle,  That  all  our  knowledge  is  only  a  perception 
of  the  relations  of  our  ideas,  obferves,  “  That  it  may  perhaps  be 
“  efteemed  an  endlefs  talk,  to  enumerate  all  thofe  qualities  which 
“  admit  of  comparifon,  and  by  which  the  ideas  of  philofophical 
“  relation  are  produced  :  but  if  we  diligently  confider  them,  we 
“  fhall  find,  that  without  difficulty  they  may  be  comprifed  under 
“  feven  general  heads:  1 .  Refemblance  ;  2.  Identity  ;  3.  Rela- 
tions  of  Space  and  Time  ;  4.  Relations  of  Quantity  and  Num- 
ber  ;  5.  Degrees  of  Quality  ;  6.  Contrariety  ;  7.  Caufation  («).” 
Here  again  are  feven  predicables  given  as  a  complete  enumeration, 
wherein  all  the  predicables  of  the  ancients,  as  well  as  two  of 
Locke’s,  are  left  out. 

The  ancients  in  their  divifion  attended  only  to  categorical  pro- 
pofitions  which  have  one  fubjedt  and  one  predicate  ;  and  of  thefe, 
only  to  fuch  as  have  a  general  term  for  their  fubjecT  The-  mo¬ 
derns,  by  their  definition  of  knowledge,  have  been  led  to  attend 
only  to  relative  propofitions,  which  exprefs  a  relation  between  two 
-fubjecls,  and  thofe  fubje&s  they  fuppofe  to  he  always  ideas. 


Sect.  2.  On  the  Ten  Categories ,  and  on  Divisions  in  general. 

The  intention  of  the  categories  or  predicaments  is,  to  mufter 
■every  objedt  of  human  apprehenfion  under  ten  heads  :  for  the 
categories  are  given  as  a  complete  enumeration  of  every  thing 
which  can  be  exprefied  without  compofttim  and  JlruBure  ;  that  is, 

{a)  Vol.  1.  p.  33  and  125* 
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of  every  tiling  which  can  be  either  the  fubjed  or  the  predicate  of 
a  propofition.  So  that  as  every  foldier  belongs  to  fome  company, 
and  every  company  to  fome  regiment ;  in  like  manner  every  thing 
that  can  be  the  object  of  human  thought,  has  its  place  in  one  or 
other  of  the  ten  categories  ;  and  by  dividing  and  fubdividing  pro¬ 
perly  the  feveral  categories,  all  the  notions  that  enter  into  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  may  be  muttered  in  rank  and  file,  like  an  army  in  the 
day  of  battle. 

The  perfection  of  the  divifion  of  categories  into  ten  heads,  has 
been  ftrenuoufly  defended  by  the  followers  of  Ariftotle,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  five  predicables.  They  are  indeed  of  kin  to  each  o- 
ther.  They  breathe  the  fame  fpirit,  and  probably  had  the  fame 
origin.  By  the  one  we  are  taught  to  marfhal  every  term  that  can 
enter  into  a  propofition,  either  as  fubject  or  predicate  ;  and  by 
the  other,  we  are  taught  all  the  pottible  relations  which  the  fub- 
jea  can  have  to  the  predicate.  Thus,  the  whole  furniture  of  the 
human  mind  is  prefented  to  us  at  one  view,  and  comraded,  as  it 
were,  into  a  nut-fhell.  To  attempt,  in  fo  early  a  period,  a  me¬ 
thodical  delineation  of  the  vaft  region  of  human  knowledge,  ac¬ 
tual  and  pottible,  and  to  point  out  the  limits  of  every  dittria,  was 
indeed  magnanimous  m  a  high  degree,  and  deferves  our  admira¬ 
tion,  while  we  lament  that  the  human  powers  are  unequal  to  fo 

bold  a  flight. 

A  regular  dittribution  of  things  under  proper  clafles  or  heads, 
is,  without  doubt,  a  great  help  both  to  memory  and  judgement. 
And  as  the  philofopher’s  province  includes  all  things  human  and 
divine  that  can  be  objeas  of  enquiry,  he  is  naturally  led  to  at¬ 
tempt  fome  general  divifion,  like  that  of  the  categories.  And  the 
invention  of  a  divifion  of  this  kind,  which  the  fpeculative  part  of 
mankind  acquiefced  in  for  two  thoufand  years,  marks  a  fuperiori- 
ty  of  genius  in  the  inventer,  whoever  he  was.  Nor  does  it  appear, 

that  the  general  divifions  which,  fince  the  decline  of  the  Peripate¬ 
tic 
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tic  philofophy,  have  been  fubflituted  in  place  of  the  ten  categories, 
are  more  perfect. 

Locke  has  reduced  all  things  to  three  categories ;  to  wit,  fub- 
ftances,  modes,  and  relations.  In  this  divifion,  time,  fpace,  and 
number,  three  great  objects  of  human  thought,  are  omitted. 

The  author  of  the  Treatife  of  Human  Nature  has  reduced  all 
things  to  two  categories  j  to  wit,  ideas,  and  impreflions  :  a  divi¬ 
fion  which  is  very  well  adapted  to  his  fyftem  ;  and  which  puts 
me  in  mind  of  another  made  by  an  excellent  mathematician  in  a 
printed  thefis  I  have  feen.  In  it  the  author,  after  a  fevere  cen- 
fure  of  the  ten  categories  of  the  Peripatetics,  maintains,  that  there 
neither  are  nor  can  be  more  than  two  categories  of  things  ;  to  wit, 
data ,  and  qiuefita. 

There  are  two  ends  that  may  be  propofed  by  fuch  divifions. 
The  firft  is,  to  methodize  or  digefl  in  order  what  a  man  adlually 
knows.  This  is  neither  unimportant  nor  impracticable ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  folidity  and  accuracy  of  a  man’s  judgement,  his 
divifions  of  things  which  he  knows,  will  be  elegant  and  ufeful. 
The  fame  fubjeCt  may  admit,  and  even  require,  various  divifions, 
according  to  the  different  points  of  view  from  which  we  contem¬ 
plate  it  :  nor  does  it  follow,  that  becaufe  one  divifion  is  good, 
therefore  another  is  naught.  To  be  acquainted  with  the  divifions 
of  the  logicians  and  metaphyficians,  without  a  fuperflitious  at¬ 
tachment  to  them,  may  be  of  ufe  in  dividing  the  fame^  fubje&s, 
or  even  thofe  of  a  different  nature.  Thus,  Quintilian  borrows 
from  the  ten  categories  his  divifion  of  the  topics  of  rhetorical  ar¬ 
gumentation.  Of  all  methods  of  arrangement,  the  moft  antiphi- 
lofophical  feems  to  be  the  invention  of  this  age ;  I  mean,  the  ar¬ 
ranging  the  arts  and  fciences  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  in  dic¬ 
tionaries  and  encyclopedies.  With  thefe  authors  the  categories  are, 
A,  B,  C,  &c. 

Another  end  commonly  propofed  by  fuch  divifions,  but  very 
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rarely  attained,  is,  to  exhaull  the  fubjedl  divided  ;  fo  that  nothing 
that  belongs  to  it  fhall  be  omitted.  It  is  one  of  the  general  rules 
of  diviiion  in  all  fyllems  of  logic,  That  the  diviiion  fhould  be  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  fubject  divided:  a  good  rule,  without  doubt;  but 
very  often  beyond  the  reach  of  human  power.  To  make  a  per¬ 
fect  diviiion,  a  man  mull  have  a  perfect  comprehenfion  of  the 
whole  fubject  at  one  view.  When  our  knowledge  of  the  fubject  is 
imperfect,  any  divifion  we  can  make  of  it,  mult  be  like  the  firfl 
Iketch  of  a  painter,  to  be  extended,  contradled,  or  mended,  as 
the  fubject  lhall  be  found  to  require.  Yet  nothing  is  more  com¬ 
mon,  not  only  among  the  ancient,  but  even  among  modern  phi- 
lofophers,  than  to  draw,  from  their  incomplete  divilions,  con- 
clulions  which  fuppofe  them  to  be  perfedl. 

A  divifion  is  a  repolitory  which  the  philofopher  frames  for  hold¬ 
ing  his  ware  in  convenient  order.  The  philofopher  maintains, 
that  fuch  or  fuch  a  thing  is  not  good  ware,  becaufe  there  is  no 
place  in  his  ware-room  that  fits  it.  We  are  apt  to  yield  to  this 
argument  in  philofophy,  but  it  would  appear  ridiculous  in  any  o- 
ther  traffic. 

Peter  Ramus,  who  had  the  fpirit  of  a  reformer  in  philofophy, 
and  who  had  a  force  of  genius  fufficient  to  lhake  the  Arillotelian 
fabric  in  many  parts,  but  insufficient  to  eredl  any  thing  more  fo- 
lid  in  its  place,  tried  to  remedy  the  imperfediion  of  philofophical 
divilions,  by  introducing  a  new  manner  of  dividing.  His  divi¬ 
lions  always  conlifted  of  two  members,  one  of  which  was  contra¬ 
dictory  of  the  other;  as  if  one  fhould  divide  England  into  Middle- 
lex  and  what  is  not  Middlefex.  It  is  evident  that  tliefe  two  mem¬ 
bers  comprehend  all  England  :  for  the  logicians  obferve,  that  a 
term,  along  with  its  contradictory,  comprehend  all  things.  In 
the  fame  manner,  we  may  divide  what  is  not  Middlefex  into  Kent 
and  what  is  not  Kent.  Thus  one  may  go  on  by  divilions  and 
fubdivifions  that  are  abfolutely  complete.  This  example  may 
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ferve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  fpirit  of  Ramean  divifions,  which  were 
in  no  fmall  reputation  about  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Ariflotle  was  not  ignorant  of  this  kind  of  divifion.  Rut  he 
ufed  it  only  as  a  touchdone  to  prove  by  induction  the  perfection 
of  fome  other  dividon,  which  indeed  is  .  the  bed  ufe  that  can  be 
made  of  it ;  when  applied  to  the  common  purpofe  of  divifion,  it 
is  both  inelegant,  and  burdenfome  to  the  memory ;  and,  after  it 
has  put  one  out  of  breath  by  endlefs  fubdivifions,  there  is  dill  a 
negative  term  left  behind,  which  fhows  that  you  are  no  nearer 
the  end  of  your  journey  than  when  you  began. 

Until  fome  more  effectual  remedy  be  found  for  the  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  divifions,  I  beg  leave  to  propofe  one  more  fimple  than  that 
of  Ramus.  It  is  this  :  When  you  meet  with  a  divifion  of  any 
fubjeCl  imperfectly  comprehended,  add  to  the  lad  member  an 
et  c <eter a.  That  this  et  ctitera  makes  the  divifion  complete,  is  un¬ 
deniable  ;  and  therefore  it  ought  to  hold  its  place  as  a  member, 
and  to  be  always  underdood,  whether  expreded  or  not,  until  clear 
and  podtive  proof  be  brought,  that  the  divifion  is  complete  with¬ 
out  it.  And  this  fame  et  Ctitera  diall  be  the  repodtory  of  all  mem¬ 
bers  that  fhall  in  any  future  time  diew  a  good  and  valid  right  to  a, 
property  in  the  fubjeCl. 


Sect.  3.  On  Dljlincllons . 

Having  fa  id  fo  much  of  logical  divifions,  we  diall  next  make 
fome  remarks  upon  didinclions. 

Since  the  philofophy  of  Aridotle  fell  into  difrepute,  it  has 
been  a  common  topic  of  wit  and  raillery,  to  enveigh  againd  me- 
taphydcal  diftinCtions.  Indeed  the  abufe  of  them  in  the  fchola- 
dic  ages,  feems  to  judify  a  general  prejudice  againd  them:  and 
fhallow  thinkers  and  writers  have  good  reafon  to  be  jealous  of  dif- 
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tin<5tions,  becaufe  they  make  fad  work  when  applied  to  their  fhm- 
fy  compofitions.  But  every  man  of  true  judgement,  while  he 
condemns  diftindions  that  have  no  foundation  in  the  nature  of 
things,  muft  perceive,  that  indifcriminately  to  decry  diftindions, 
is,  to  renounce  all  pretentions  to  juft  reafoning  :  for  as  falfe  rea- 
foning  commonly  proceeds  from  confounding  things  that  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  fo  without  diftinguifhing  fuch  things,  it  is  impoftible  to 
avoid  error,  or  deted  fophiftry.  The  authority  of  Aquinas,  or 
Suarez,  or  even  of  Ariftotle,  can  neither  ftamp  a  real  value  upon 
diftindions  of  bafe  metal,  nor  ought  it  to  hinder  the  currency  of 
thofe  that  have  intrinfic  value. 

Some  diftindions  are  verbal,  others  are  real.  The  firft  kind 
diftinguilh  the  various  meanings  of  a  word ;  fome  of  which  may 
be  proper,  others  metaphorical.  Diftindions  of  this  kind  make 
a  part  of  the  grammar  of  a  language,  and  are  often  abfurd  when 
tranflated  into  another  language.  Real  diftindions  are  equally 
good  in  all  languages,  and  fuffer  no  hurt  by  tranflation.  They 
diftinguilh  the  different  fpecies  contained  under  fome  general  no¬ 
tion,  or  the  different  parts  contained  in  one  whole. 

Many  of  Ariftotle  s  diftindions  are  verbal  merely  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  more  proper  materials  for  a  didionary  of  the  Greek  language 
than  for  a  philofophical  treatife.  At  leaft,  they  ought  never  to 
have  been  tranflated  into  other  languages,  when  the  idiom  of  the 
language  will  not  juftily  them  :  for  this  is  to  adulterate  the  lan¬ 
guage,  to  introduce  foreign  idioms  into  it  without  neceflity  or 
ufe,  and  to  make  it  ambiguous  where  it  was  not.  The  diftinc¬ 
tions  in  the  end  of  the  Categories  of  the  four  words  prius ,  fimul, 

motus ,  and  habere ,  are  all  verbal. 

The  modes  or  fpecies  of  prius ,  according  to  Ariftotle,  are  five. 

One  thing  may  be  prior  to  another  ;  firft,  in  point  of  time ;  fe- 
condly,  in  point  of  dignity  ;  thirdly,  in  point  of  order ;  and  fo 
forth.  The  modes  of fimul  are  only  three.  It  feems  this  word  was 
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not  tiled  in  the  Greek  with  fo  great  latitude  as  the  other,  although 
they  are  relative  terms. 

The  modes  or  fpecies  of  motion  he  makes  to  be  fix,  to  wit.  ge¬ 
neration,  corruption,  increafe,  decreafe,  alteration,  and  change 
of  place. 

The  modes  or  fpecies  of  having  are  eight.  1.  Having  a  quali¬ 
ty  or  habit,  as  having  wifdom.  2.  Having  quantity  or  magni¬ 
tude.  3.  Having  things  adjacent,  as  having  a  fword.  4.  Ha¬ 
ving  things  as  parts,  as  having  hands  or  feet.  5.  Having  in  a 
part  or  on  a  part,  as  having  a  ring  on  one’s  finger.  6.  Contain¬ 
ing,  as  a  calk  is  faid  to  have  wine.  7.  PolIeHing,  as  having  lands 
or  houfes.  8.  Having  a  wife. 

Another  dillindtion  of  this  kind  is  Ariltotle’s  diftinHion  of  cau- 
fes  ;  of  which  he  makes  four  kinds,  efficient,  material,  formal, 
and  final.  Thefe  diltin&ions  may  deferve  a  place  in  a  dictionary 
of  the  Greek  language ;  but  in  Englilh  or  Latin  they  adulterate 
the  language.  Yet  fo  fond  were  the  fchoolmen  of  diftindions  of 
this  kind,  that  they  added  to  Ariftotle’s  enumeration,  an  impul- 
five  caufe,  an  exemplary  caufe,  and  I  don’t  know  how  many  more. 
We  feem  to  have  adopted  into  Englilh  a  final  caufe  ;  but  it  is 

r  -  / 

merely  a  term  of  art,  borrowed  from  the  Peripatetic  philofophy, 
without  neceffity  or  ufe :  for  the  Englilh  word  end  is  as  good  as 
final  caufey  though  not  fo  long  nor  fo  learned. 


Sect.  4.  On  Definitions ; 

It  remains  that  we  make  fome  remarks  on  Ariftotle’s  definitions, 
which  have  expofed  him  to  much  cenfure  and  ridicule.  Yeti 
think  it  mull  be  allowed,  that  in  things  which  need  definition, 
and  admit  of  it,  his  definitions  are  commonly  judicious  and  accu¬ 
rate  ;  and  had  he  attempted  to  define  fuch  things  only,  his  ene- 
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mies  had  wanted  great  matter  of  triumph.  I  believe  it  may  like- 
wife  be  faid  in  his  favour,  that  until  Locke’s  effiiy  was  wrote, 
there  was  nothing  of  importance  delivered  by  philofophers  with 
regard  to  definition,  beyond  what  Ariflotle  has  faid  upon  that  fub- 
jecl. 

He  confiders  a  definition  as  a  fpeech  declaring  what  a  thing  is. 
Every  thing  edential  to  the  thing  defined,  and  nothing  more,  mull 
be  contained  in  the  definition.  Now  the  eflence  of  a  thing  con- 
fifts  of  thefe  two  parts-:  Fil'd,  What  is  common  to  it  with  other 
things  of  the  fame  kind  ;  and,  fecondly,  What  diftinguidies  it 
from  other  things  of  the  fame  kind.  The  firft  is  called  the  genus 
of  the  thing,  the  fccond  its  fpecific  difference.  The  definition  there¬ 
fore  confifls  of  thefe  two  parts.  And  for  finding  them,  we  mull 
have  recourfe  to  the  ten  categories  ;  in  one  or  other  of  which  eve¬ 
ry  thing  in  nature  is  to  be  found.  Each  category  is  a  genus ,  and 
is  divided  into  fo  many  fpecies,  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  their 
fpecific  differences.  Each  of  thefe  fpecies  is  again  fubdivided  in¬ 
to  fo  many  fpecies,  with  regard  to  which  it  is  a  genus.  This  di- 
vifion  and  fubdivifion  continues  until  we  come  to  the  lowed  fpe¬ 
cies,  which  can  only  be  divided  into  individuals,  diftinguifhed 
from  one  another,  not  by  any  fpecific  difference,  but  by  acci¬ 
dental  differences  of  time,  place,  and  other  circumftances. 

The  category  itfelf  being  the  higheft  genus,  is  in  no  refpecft  a 
fpecies,  and  the  lowed  fpecies  is  in  no  refpecft  a  genus ;  but  every 
intermediate  order  is  a  genus  compared  with  thofe  that  are  below 
it,  and  a  fpecies  compared  with  thofe  above  it.  To  find  the  de¬ 
finition  of  any  thing,  therefore,  you  mud  take  the  genus  which 
is  immediately  above  its  place  in  the  category,  and  the  fpecific 
difference,  by  which  it  is  didinguidied  from  other  fpecies  of  the 
fame  genus.  Thefe  two  make  a  perfect  definition.  This  I  take  to 
be  the  fubftance  of  Aridotle’s  fydem  ;  and  probably  the  fydem 
of  the  Pythagorean  fchool  before  Ariftotle,  concerning  definition. 
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Butnotwithflanding  the  fpecious  appearance  of  this  fyfiem,  it 
has  its  detects.  Not  to  repeat  what  was  before  faid,  of  the  imper¬ 
fection  of  the  divifioa  of  things  into  ten  categories,  the  fubdivi- 
flons  of  each  category  are  no  lefs  imperfect.  Ariflotle  has  given 
fome  fubdivifions  of  a  few  of  them ;  and  as  far  as  he  goes,  his  fol¬ 
lowers  pretty  unanimoufly  take  the  fame  road.  But  when  they 
attempt  to  go  farther,  they  take  very  different  roads.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  if  the  feries  of  each  category  could  be  completed,  and 
the  divifion  of  things  into  categories  could  be  made  perfed,  fill 
the  highelt  genus  in  each  category  could  not  be  defined,  becaufe 
it  is  not  a  fpecies  ;  nor  could  individuals  be  defined,  becaufe  they 
have  no  fpecific  difference.  There  are  alfo  many  fpecies  of  things, 
whofe  fpecific  difference  cannot  be  expreffed  in  language,  even 
when  it  is  evident  to  fenfe,  or  to  the  underftanding.  Thus,  green, 
red,  and  blue,  are  very  diftind  fpecies  of  colour ;  but  who  can  ex- 
prefs  in  words  wherein  green  differs  from  red  or  blue  ? 

Without  borrowing  light  from  the  ancient  fyfiem,  we  may  per¬ 
ceive,  that  every  definition  muft  confifl  of  words  that  need  no  de¬ 
finition  ;  and  that  to  define  the  common  words  of  a  language  that 
have  no  ambiguity,  is  trifling,  if  it  could  be  done;  the  only  ufe 
of  a  definition  being  to  give  a  clear  and  adequate  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  a  word. 

The  logicians  indeed  diflinguifh  between  the  definition  of  a 
word,  and  the  definition  of  a  thing  ;  confidering  the  former  as 
the  mean  office  of  a  lexicographer,  but  the  lafl  as  the  grand  work 
of  a  philofopher.  But  what  they  have  faid  about  the  definition 
of  a  thing,  if  it  has  a  meaning,  is  beyond  mv  comprehenfion. 
All  the  rules  of  definition  agree  to  the  definition  of  a  word  :  and  if 
they  mean  by  the  definition  of  a  thing,  the  giving  an  adequate 
conception  ot  the  nature  and  effence  of  any  thing  that  exiits  ;  this 
is  impoffible,  and  is  the  vain  boaft  of  men  unconfcious  of  the 
weaknefs  of  human  underflanding. 
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The  works  of  God  are  all  imperfe&ly  known  by  ns.  We  fee 
their  outfide,  or  perhaps  we  difcover  fome  of  their  qualities  and 
relations,  by  obfervation  and  experiment,  affifled  by  reafoning  ; 
but  we  can  give  no  definition  of  the  meaneft  of  them  which  com¬ 
prehends  its  real  effence.  It  is  juflly  oblerved  by  Locke,  that  no¬ 
minal  e {fences  only,  which  are  the  creatures  of  our  own  minds, 
are  perfectly  comprehended  by  us,  or  can  be  properly  defined  ; 
and  even  of  thefe  there  are  many  too  fimple  in  their  nature  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  definition.  When  we  cannot  give  precifion  to  our  notions 
by  a  definition,  we  muff  endeavour  to  do  it  by  attentive  refle&ion 
upon  them,  by  obferving  minutely  their  agreements  and  differ¬ 
ences,  and  efpecialiy  by  a  right  under  handing  of  the  powers  of 
our  own  minds  by  which  fuch  notions  are  rormed. 

The  principles  laid  down  by  Locke  with  regard  to  definition, 
and  with  regard  to  the  abufe  of  words,  carry  conviction  along 
with  them  ;  and  1  take  them  to  be  one  of  the  moft  important  im¬ 
provements  made  in  logic  fince  the  days  of  Ariffotle  ;  not  fo  much 
becaufe  they  enlarge  our  knowledge,  as  becaufe  they  make  us  fen- 
fible  of  our  ignorance,  and  fhew  that  a  great  part  of  what  fpecu- 
lative  men  have  admired  as  profound  philofophy,  is  only  a  dark¬ 
ening  of  knowledge  by  words  without  underftanding. 

If  Ariffotle  had  underftood  thofe  principles,  many  of  his  defini¬ 
tions,  which  furnifh  matter  of  triumph  to  his  enemies,  had  never 
feen  the  light :  let  us  impute  them  to -the  times  rather  than  to  the 
man.  The  fublime  Plato,  it  is  faid,  thought  it  neceffary  to  have 
the  definition  of  a  man,  and  could  find  none  better  than  Animal 
implume  bipes  ;  upon  which  Diogenes  fent  to  his  fchool  a  cock  with 
his  feathers  plucked  off,  defiring  to  know  whether  it  was  a  man 
or  not. 
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Sect.  5.  On  the  Structure  of  Speech. 


The  few  hints  contained  in  the  beginning  of  the  book  concern¬ 
ing  Interpretation,  relating  to  the  drudture  of  fpeech,  have  been 
left  out  in  treatifes  of  logic,  as  belonging  rather  to  grammar  ;  yet 
I  apprehend  this  is  a  rich  field  of  philofophical  fpeculation.  Lan¬ 
guage  being  the  exprefs  image  of  human  thought,  the  analyfis  of 
the  one  mult  correfpond  to  that  of  the  other.  Nouns  adje&ive 
and  fubdantive,  verbs  active  and  paffive,  with  their  various 
moods,  tenfes,  and  perfons,  muft  be  expreflive  of  a  like  variety  in 
the  modes  of  thought.  Things  which  are  didinguiflied  in  all  lan¬ 
guages,  fuch  as  fub fiance  and  quality,  action  and  paffion,  caufe 
and  effect,  muff  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  natural  powers  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind.  The  philofophy  of  grammar,  and  that  of  the  human 
underftanding,  are  more  nearly  allied  than  is  commonly  ima¬ 
gined. 

The  ft  rupture  of  language  was  purfued  to  a  confiderable  extent, 
by  the  ancient  commentators  upon  this  book  of  Ariftode.  Their 
fpeculations  upon  this  fubje<ft,  which  are  neither  the  lead  inge¬ 
nious  nor  the  lead  ufeful  part  of  the  Peripatetic  philofophy,  were 
neglected  for  many  ages,  and  lay  buried  in  ancient  manufcripts, 
or  in  books  little  known,  till  they  were  lately  brought  to  light  by  the 
learned  Mr  Harris  in  his  Hermes. 

The  definitions  given  by  Aridotle,  of  a  noun,  of  a  verb,  and 
of  fpeech,  will  hardly  bear  examination.  It  is  eafy  in  practice  to 
didinguifh  the  various  parts  of  fpeech  ;  but  very  difficult,  if  at 
all  pofiible,  to  give  accurate  definitions  of  them. 

He  obferves  judly,  that  befides  that  kind  of  fpeech  called  a  pro - 
pofition ,  which  is  always  either  true  or  falfe,  there  are  other  kinds 
which  are  neither  true  nor  falfe  ;  fuch  as,  a  prayer,  or  wifh  ;  to 
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which  we  may  add,  a  queftion,  a  command,  a  promife,  a  con¬ 
tract,  and  many  others.  Thefe  Ariftotle  pronounces  to  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  his  fubject,  and  remits  them  to  oratory,  or  po¬ 
etry  ;  and  fo  they  have  remained  banifhed  from  the  regions  of 
philofophy  to  this  day :  yet  I  apprehend,  that  an  analyfis  of  fuch 
fpeeches,  and  of  the  operations  of  mind  which  they  exprefs,  would 
be  of  real  ufe,  and  perhaps  would  difcover  how  imperfect  an  e- 
numeration  the  logicians  have  given  of  the  powers  of  human  un- 
clerftanding,  when  they  reduce  them  to  fimple  apprehenfion, 
judgement,  and  reafoning. 


Sect.  6.  On  Propofitions. 

Mathematicians  ufe  the  word  propofition  in  a  larger  fenfe  than 
logicians.  A  problem  is  called  a  propofition  in  mathematics,  but 
in  logic  it  is  not  a  propofition :  it  is  one  of  thofe  fpeeches  which 
are  not  enunciative,  and  which  Ariftotle  remits  to  oratory  or 
poetry. 

A  propofition,  according  to  Ariftotle,  is  a  fpeech  wherein  one 
thing  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  another.  Hence  it  is  eafy  to  diftin- 
guifh  the  thing  affirmed  or  denied,  which  is  called  the  predicate,  from 
the  thing  of  which  it  is  affirmed  or  denied,  which  is  called  the 
fubjefl ;  and  thefe  two  are  called  the  terms  of  the  propofition.  Hence 
likewife  it  appears,  that  propofitions  are  either  affirmative  or  ne¬ 
gative  ;  and  this  is  called  their  quality.  All  affirmative  propofi¬ 
tions  have  the  fame  quality,  fo  likewife  have  all  the  negative  ;  but 
an  affirmative  and  a  negative  are  contrary  in  their  quality. 

When  the  fubjecft  of  a  propofition  is  a  general  term,  the  predi¬ 
cate  is  affirmed  or  denied,  either  of  the  whole,  or  of  a  part. 
Hence  propofitions  are  diftinguifhed  into  univerfal  and  particular. 
All  men  are  mortal ,  is  an  univerfal  propofition  ;  Some  men  are  learn¬ 
ed , 
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ed,  is  a  particular,  and  this  is  called  the  quantity  of  the  proportion. 
All  univerfal  propofitions  agree  in  quantity,  as  alfo  all  particu¬ 
lar  :  while  an  univerfal  and  a  particular  are  faid  to  differ  in  quan¬ 
tity.  A  propolition  is  called  indefinite ,  when  there  is  no  mark  ei¬ 
ther  of  univerfality  or  particularity  annexed  to  the  fubjed  :  thus, 
Man  is  of  feav  days ,  is  an  indefinite  propofition  ;  but  it  mud  be 
underftood  either  as  univerfal  or  as  particular,  and  therefore  is 
not  a  third  fpecies,  but  by  interpretation  is  brought  under  one  of 
the  other  two. 

There  are  alfo  fingular  propofitions,  which  have  not  a  general 
term  but  an  individual  for  their  fubjed ;  as,  Alexander  nvas  a 
great  conqueror.  Thefe  are  confidered  by  logicians  as  univerfal, 
becaufe,  the  fubjed  being  indivifible,  the  predicate  is  affirmed  or 
denied  of  the  whole,  and  not  of  a  part  only.  Thus  all  propofitions, 
with  regard  to  quality,  are  either  affirmative  or  negative ;  and  with 
regard  to  quantity,  are  univerfal  or  particular ;  and  taking  in  both 
quantity  and  quality,  they  are  univerfal  affirmatives,  or  univerfal 
negatives,  or  particular  affirmatives,  or  particular  negatives. 
Thefe  four  kinds,  after  the  days  of  Ariftotle,  came  to  be  named 
by  the  names  of  the  four  firft  vowels,  A,  E,,  I,  O,  according  to 
the  following  diffich  : 


Afierit  A ,  negat  T,  fed  univerfaliter  amine  ; 

Afierit  /, J  negat  0 ,  fed  particulariter  ambo. 

When  the  young  logician  is  thus  far  inffruded  in  the  nature  of 
propofitions,  he  is  apt  to  think  there  is  no  difficulty  in  analyfing 
any  propofition,  and  (hewing  its  fubjed  and  predicate,  its  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  ;  and  indeed,  unlefs  he  can  do  this,  he  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  apply  the  rules  of  logic  to  ufe.  Yet  he  will  find,  there  are 
ffome  difficulties  in  this  analyfis,  which  are  overlooked  by  Ariffotle 
altogether  j  and  altho  they  are  ffometimes  touched,  they  are  not 
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removed  by  his  followers.  For,  1.  There  are  proportions  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  fubjed  and  a  predicate  ;  as  in  thefe, 
Jt  rains ,  It  flows.  2.  In  fome  proportions  either  term  may  be 
made  the  fubjed  or  the  predicate  as  you  like  belt ;  as  in  this,  Vir¬ 
tue  is  the  road  to  happinefs.  3.  The  fame  example  may  ferve  to 
{hew,  that  it  is  fometimes  difficult  to  fay,  whether  a  proportion 
be  univerfal  or  particular.  4.  The  quality  of  fome  propofitions  is 
To  dubious,  that  logicians  have  never  been  able  to  agree  whether 
they  be  affirmative  or  negative  ;  as  in  this  propofition,  Whatever 
is  infentient  is  not  an  animal .  5.  As  there  is  one  clafs  of  proportions 
which  have  only  two  terms,  to  wit,  one  fubjed  and  one  predicate, 
which  are  called  categorical  propofitions  ;  fo  there  are  many  daffies 
that  have  more  than  two  terms.  What  Ariftotle  delivers  in  this 
book  is  applicable  only  to  categorical  proportions  ;  and  to  them 
only  the  rules  concerning  the  converfion  of  propofitions,  and  con¬ 
cerning  the  ftgures  and  modes  of  fyllogifms,  are  accommodated. 
The  fubfequent  writers  of  logic  have  taken  notice  of  fome  of  the 
many  claffes  of  complex  proportions,  and  have  given  rules  adapt¬ 
ed  to  them  ;  but  Ending  this  work  endlefs,  they  have  left  us  to 
manage  the  reft  by  the  rules  of  common  fenfe. 
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Account  of  the  licit  Analytics. 


Sect.  i.  Of  the  Conversion  of  Prop  fit  ions. 

¥N  attempting  to  give  home  account  of  the  Analytics  and  of  the 
Topics  of  Ariftotle,  ingenuity  requires  me  to  confefs,  that 
tho’  I  have  often  purpofed  to  read  the  whole  with  care,  and  to 
underftand  what  is  intelligible,  yet  my  courage  and  patience  al¬ 
ways  failed  before  I  had  done.  Why  fhould  I  throw  away  fo  much 
time  and  painful  attention  upon  a  thing  of  fo  little  real  ufe  ?  If 
I  had  lived  in  thofe  ages  when  the  knowledge  of  Ariftotle  s  Orga¬ 
non  intitled  a  man  to  the  highefl  rank  in  philofophy,  ambition 
might  have  induced  me  to  employ  upon  it  fome  years  painful 
ftudy  ;  and  lefs,  I  conceive,  would  not  be  fufficient.  Such  reflec¬ 
tions  as  tftefe,  always  got  the  better  of  my  refolution,  when  the  firft 
ardor  began  to  cool.  All  I  can  fay  is,  that  I  have  read  fbme  parts 
of  the  different  books  with  care,  fome  {lightly,  and  fome  perhaps 
not  at  all.  1  have  glanced  over  the  whole  often,  and  when  any 
thing  attracted  my  attention,  have  dipped  into  it  till  my  appetite 
was  fatisfied.  Of  all  reading  it  is  the  moil  dry  and  the  mo  ft  pain¬ 
ful,  employing  an  infinite  labour  of  demonftration,  about  things 
of  the  mo  ft  abftratft  nature,  delivered  in  a  laconic  ftyle,  and  of¬ 
ten,  I  think,  with  affefled  obfcurity  ;  and  all  to  prove  general 
propofitions,  which  when  applied  to  particular  inftances  appear 
felf-evident. 

Vol.  II.  B  b 
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There  is  probably  but  little  in  the  Categories,  or  in  the  book 
of  Interpretation,  which  Aridotle  co-uld  claim  as  his  own  inven¬ 
tion  :  but  the  whole  theory  of  fyllogifms  he  claims  as  his  own, 
and  as  the  fruit  of  much  time  and  labour.  And  indeed  it  is  a 
(lately  fabrick,  a  monument  of  a  great  genius,  which  we  could 
wilh  to  have  been  more  ufefully  employed.  There  mud  be  fome- 
thing  however  adapted  to  pleafe  the  human  underftanding,  or  to 
(latter  human  pride,  in  a  work  which  occupied  men  of  fpeculation 
for  more  than  a  thoufand  years.  -Thefe  books  are  called  Analytics 
becaufe  the  intention  of  them  is  to  refolve  all  reafoning  into  its 

fimple  ingredients. 

The  fird  book  of  the  Fird  Analytics,  confiding  of  forty-fix  chap¬ 
ters,  may  be  divided  into  four  parts ;  the  fird  treating  of  the  con¬ 
version  of  propofitioris  ;  the  fecond,  of  the  drudure  of  fyllogifms 
in  all  the  different  figures  and  modes  ;  the  third,  of  the  invention 
of  a  middle  term  ;  and  the  lad,  of  the  refolution  of  fyllogifms. 

We  {ha'll  give  a  brief  account  of  each. 

To  convert  a  propofition,  is  to  infer  from  it  another  propoiition,. 
whofe  fubjed  is  the  predicate  of  the  fird,  and  whofe  predicate  is 
the  fubjed  of  the  fird.  This  is  reduced  by  Aridotle  to  three 
rules,  i.  An  univerfal  negative  may  be  converted  into  an  uni- 
verfal  negative:  thus,  No  man  is  a  quadruped ;  therefore,  No  qua¬ 
druped  is  a  man .  2.  An  univerfal  affirmative  can  be  converted 

only  into  a  particular  affirmative :  thus.  All  men  are  mortal ;  there¬ 
fore,  Some  mortal  beings  are  mem  3.  A  particular  affirmative  may 
be  converted  into  a  particular  affirmative  :  as,  Some  men  are  juft  ; 
therefore,  Some  juft  perfons  are  men .  When  a  propofition  may  be 
converted  without  changing  its  quantity,  this  is  called  fimple  con - 
verjion  \  but  when  the  quantity  is  dimmilhed,  as  in  the  univerfal. 
affirmative,  it  is  called  converfion  per  acc.idens. 

There  is  another  kind  of  converfion,  omitted  in  this  place  by 
Aridotle,  but  fupplied  by  his  followers,  called  converfion  by  contra - 
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pofitioiiy  in  which  the  term  which  is  contradictory  to  the  predicate 
is  put  for  the  fubject,  and  the  quality  of  the  proposition  is  chan¬ 
ged  ’f  as,  All  annuals  are  fentient ;  therefore,  What  is  infentient  is  not 
an  animal.  A  fourth  rule  of  converfion  therefore  is,  That  an  uni- 
verfal  affirmative,  and  a  particular  negative,  may  be  converted  bv 
contrapofition. 


Sect.  2.  Of  the  Figures  and  Modes  of  pure  Syllogifms. 


A  fyllogifm  is  an  argument,  or  reafoning,  confiding  of  three 
propofitions,  the  laft  of  which,  called  the  conclufion ,  is  inferred  from 
the  two  preceding,  which  are  called  the  premifes.  The  conclufion 
having  two  terms,  a  fubjedt  and  a  predicate,  its  predicate  is  called 
the  major  term,  and  its  fubjedf  the  minor  term.  In  order  to  prove 
the  conclufion,  each  of  its  terms  is  in  the  premifes  compared  with 
a  third  term,  called  the  middle  term.  By  this  means  one  of  the 
premifes  will  have  for  its  two  terms  the  major  term  and  the  middle 
term  ;  and  this  premife  is  called  the  major  premife,  or  the  major 
propofition  of  the  fyllogifm.  The  other  premife  mufl  have  for  its 
two  terms  the  minor  term  and  the  middle  term,  and  it  is  called  the 
minor  propofition.  Thus  the  fyllogifm  confifis  of  three  propofi¬ 
tions,  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the  major ,  the  minor ,  and 
the  conclufion :  and  altho’  each  of  thefe  has  two  terms,  a  fubjedf 
and  a  predicate,  yet  there  are  only  three  different  terms  in  all. 
The  major  term  is  always  the  predicate  of  the  conclufion,  and  is 
alfo  either  the  fubjedf  or  predicate  of  the  major  propofition.  The 
minor  term  is  always  the  fubjedf  of  the  conclufion,  and  is  alfo  ei¬ 
ther  the  fubjedt  or  predicate  of  the  minor  propofition.  The  middle 
term  never  enters  into  the  conclufion,  but  hands  in  both  premifes, 
either  in  the  pofition  of  fubjedf  or  of  predicate. 

According  to  the  various  pofitions  which  the  middle  term  may 
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have  in  the  premifes,  fyllogifms  are  faid  to  be  of  various  figures. 
Now  all  the  poifible  pofitions  of  the  middle  term  are  only  four  l 
for,  fir  11,  it  may  be  the  fubjecl  of  the  major  propofition,  and  the 
predicate  of  the  minor,  and  then  the  fyllogifm  is  of  the  firft  fi¬ 
gure  ;  or  it  may  be  the  predieate  of  both  premifes,  and  then  the 
fyllogifm  is  of  the  fecond  figure  ;  or  it  may  be  the  fubjeft  of  both, 
which  makes  a  fyllogifm  of  the  third  figure  ;  or  it  may  be  the 
predicate  of  the  major  propofition,  and  the  fubjeft  of  the  minor, 
which  makes  the  fourth  figure.  Ariftotle  takes  no  notice .  of  the 
fourth  figure.  It  was  added  by  the  famous  Galen,  and  is  often 

called  the  Galenical  figure. 

There  is  another  divifion  of  fyllogifms  according  to  their  modes. 
The  mode  of  a  fyllogifm  is  determined  by  the  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  propofitions  of  which  it  confifts.  Each  of  the  three 
propofitions  mull  be  either  an  umveifal  affirmative,  or  an  uni— 
verfal  negative,  or  a  particular  affirmative,  or  a  particular  nega¬ 
tive.  Thefe  four  kinds  of  propofitions,  as  was  before  obferved, 
have  been  named  by  the  four  vowels,  A,  E,  I,  O  ;  by  which 
means  the  mode  of  a  fyllogifm  is  marked  by  any  three  of  thofe 
four  vowels.  Thus  A,  A,  A,  denotes  that  mode  in  which  the  ma- 
j  Qjp^  minor,  and  concluhon,  are  all  umverfid  affirmatives  j  E,  A,  E, 
denotes  that  mode  in  which  the  major  and  conclufion  are  uniter— 
fal  negatives,  and  the  minor  is  an  univerfal  affirmative. 

To  know  all  the  poffible  modes  of  fyllogifm,  we  mull  find  how 
many  different  combinations  may  be  made  of  three  out  of  the  four 
vowels,  and  from  the  art  of  combination  the  number  is  found  to 
be  fixty-four.  So  many  poffible  modes  there  are  in  every  figure,, 
confequently  in  the  three  figures  of  Ariftotle  there  are  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-two,  and  in  all  the  four  figures  two  hundred  and 
fifty-fix. 

Now  the  theory  of  fyllogifm  requires,  that  we  Ihew  what  are 

the  particular  modes  in  each  figure,  which  do,  or  do  not,  form  a. 
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juft  and  conclufive  fyllogifm,  that  fo  the  legitimate  may  be  ad¬ 
opted,  and  the  fpurious  reje&ed.  This  Ariftotle  has  fhewn  in 
the  fir  ft  three  figures,  examining  all  the  modes  one  by  one,  and 
palling  fentence  upon  each  ;  and  from  this  examination  he  col¬ 
lects  fome  rules  which  may  aid  the  memory  in  diftinguifhing  the 
falfe  from  the  true,  and  point  out  the  properties  of  each  figure. 

The  firft  figure  has  only  four  legitimate  modes.  The  major 
propofition  in  this  figure  muft  be  univerfal,  and  the  minor  affir¬ 
mative  ;  and  it  has  this  property,  that  it  yields  conclufions  of  all 
kinds,  affirmative  and  negative,  univerfal  and  particular. 

The  fecond  figure  has  alfo  four  legitimate  modes.  Its  major 
propofition  muft  be  univerfal,  and  one  of  the  premifes  muft  be 
negative.  It  yields  conclufions  both  univerfal  and  particular,  but 
all  negative. 

The  third  figure  has  fix  legitimate  inodes.  Its  minor  muft  al¬ 
ways  be  affirmative  ;  and  it  yields  conclufions  both  affirmative 
and  negative,  but  all  particular. 

Befides  the  rules  that  are  proper  to  each  figure,  Ariftotle  has 
given  fome  that  are  common  to  all,  by  which  the  legitimacy  of 
fyllogifms  may  be  tried.  Thefe  may,  I  think,  be  reduced  to  five, 
i.  There  muft  be  only  three  terms  in  a  fyllogifm.  As  each  term 
occurs  in  two  of  the  propofitions,  it  muft  be  precifely  the  fame  in 
both  :  if  it  be  not,  die  fyllogifm  is  faid  to  have  four  terms,  which 
makes  a  vitious  fyllogifm.  2.  The  middle  term  muft  be  taken  u- 
niverfally  in  one  of  the  premifes.  3.  Both  premifes  muft  not  be 
particular  propofitions,  nor  both  negative.  4.  The  conclufton 
muft  be  particular,  if  either  of  the  premifes  be  particular;  and  ne¬ 
gative,  if  either  of  the  premifes  be  negative.  5.  No  term  can  be 
taken  univerf illy  in  the  conclufion,  if  it  be  not  taken  univerfal]  v 
in  the  premifes. 

For  underftanding  the  fecond  and  fifth  of  thefe  rules,  it  is  ne- 
ceftary  to  obferve,  that  a  term  is  find  to  be  taken  univerfally,  not 

only 
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only  when  it  is  the  fubjed  of  an  univerfal  proportion,  but  when 
it  is  the  predicate  of  a  negative  proportion  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
a  term  is  faid  to  be  taken  particularly,  when  it  is  either  the  fub¬ 
jed  of  a  particular,  or  the  predicate  of  an  affirmative  propofition. 


Sect.  3.  Of  the  Invention  of  a  Middle  Term . 

The  third  part  of  this  book  contains  rules  general  and  fpecial 
for  the  invention  of  a  middle  term ;  and  this  the  author  conceives 
to  be  of  great  utility.  The  general  rules  amount  to  this,  That 
you  are  to  confider  well  both  terms  of  the  propofition  to  be  proved ; 
their  definition,  their  properties,  the  things  which  may  be  affirm¬ 
ed  or  denied  of  them,  and  thofe  of  which  they  may  be  affirmed 
or  denied  :  thofe  things  colleded  together,  are  the  materials  from 
which  your  middle  term  is  to  be  taken. 

The  fpecial  rules  require  you  to  confider  the  quantity  and  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  propofition  to  be  proved,  that  you  may  difcover  in 
what  mode  and  figure  of  fyllogifm  the  proof  is  to  proceed.  Then 
from  the  materials  before  colleded,  you  mufl  feek  a  middle  term 
which  has  that  relation  to  the  fubjed  and  predicate  of  the  propo¬ 
rtion  to  be  proved,  which  the  nature  of  the  fyllogifm  requires. 
Thus,  fuppofe  the  propofition  1  would  prove  is  an  univerfal  af¬ 
firmative,  I  know  by  the  rules  of  fyllogifms,  that  theie  is  only 
one  legitimate  mode  in  which  an  univerfal  affirmative  propofition 
can  be  proved;  and  that  is  the  firft  mode  of  the  firft  figure.  I 
know  likewife,  that  in  this  mode  both  the  premifes  mufl  be  uni¬ 
verfal  affirmatives  ;  and  that  the  middle  term  mufl  be  the  fubjed 
of  the  major,  and  the  predicate  of  the  minor.  Therefore  of  the 
terms  colleded  according  to  the  general  rule,  I  feek  out  one  or 
more  which  have  tliefe  two  properties ;  firft,  That  the  predicate  of 
the  propofition  to  be  proved  can  be  univerfally  affirmed  of  it ;  and, 
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fecondly,  That  it  can  be  univerfally  affirmed  of  the  fubje<5l  of  the 
proportion  to  be  proved.  Every  term  you  can  find  which  has 
thofe  two  properties,  will  ferve  you  as  a  middle  term,  but  no  o- 
ther.  In  this  way,  the  author  gives  fpecial  rules  for  all  the  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  proportions  to  be  proved  ;  points  out  the  various 
modes  in  which  they  may  be  proved,  and  the  properties  which 
the  middle  term  mult  have  to  make  it  fit  for  anfwering  that  end. 
And  the  rules  are  illuflrated,  or  rather,  in  my  opinion,  pur- 
pofely  darkened,  by  putting  letters  of  the  alphabet  for  the  feveral 
terms. 


«  o  iq  .iU  u;  ;  irw  T^DIinOO  'OJ  3TB  jxov 

Sect.  4.  Of  the  remaining  part  of  the  Firf  Book. 

The  refolution  of  fyllogifms  requires  no  other  principles  but 
thofe  before  laid  down  for  conflrufling  them.  However  it  is 
treated  of  largely,  and  rules  laid  down  for  reducing  reafoning  ta 
fyllogifms,  by  fupplying  one  of  the  premifes  when  it  is  under¬ 
flood,  by  rectifying  inverfions,  and  putting  the  proportions  in  the 
proper  order. 

Here  he  fpeaks  alfo  of  hypothetical  fyllogifms  ;  which,  he  ac¬ 
knowledges,  cannot  be  refolved  into  any  of  the  figures,  although 
there  be  many  kinds  of  them  which  ought  diligently  to  be  ob- 
ferved  ;  and  which  he  promifes  to  handle  afterwards.  But  this 
promife  is  not  fulfilled,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  any  of  his  works- 
that  are  extant., 

■  -  ■’ n  ■  '  1  worxa? 
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Sect.  5.  Of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Fhjl  Analytics .. 

The  fecond  book  treats  of  the  powers  of  fyllogifms,  and  fliows, 
in  twenty- feven  chapters,  how  we  may  perform  many  feats  by 

them,:. 
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them,  and  what  figures  and  modes  are  adapted  to  each.  Thus, 
in  fome  fyllcgifms  federal  diftinct  conclufions  may  be  drawn  from 
the  fame  premifes  :  in  fame,  true  conclufions  may  be  drawn  from 
falfe  premifes  :  in  fome,  by  a  (fuming  the  conclufion  and  one 
premife,  you  may  prove  the  other  ;  you  may  turn  a  direfl  fyllo- 
gifm  into  one  leading  to  an  abfurdity. 

We  have  likewife  precepts  given  in  this  book,  both  to  the  affail- 
ant  in  a  fyllogiflical  difpute,  how  to  carry  on  his  attack  with  art, 
fo  as  to  obtain  the  vidtory  ;  and  to  the  defendant,  how  to  keep 
the  enemy  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  that  he  {hall  never  be  obliged  to 
yield.  From  which  we  learn,  that  Ariftotle  introduced  in  his  own 
fchool,  the  practice  of  difputing  fyllogiflically,  inftead  of  the  rhe¬ 
torical  deputations  which  the  fophifts  were  wont  to  ufe  in  more 
ancient  times. 

i  V  ]  i.  i  •  •  •  .  •  #L,  ■  *•  ,  .  *•  *  *  V 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Remarks. 


Sect.  i.  Of  the  Converfwn  of  Propofitions. 

W  E  have  given  a  fummary  view  of  the  theory  of  pure  fyllo- 
gifms  as  delivered  by  Ariftotle,  a  theory  of  which  he  claims 
the  foie  invention.  And  I  believe  it  will  be  difficult,  in  any  fcience, 
to  find  fo  large  a  fyftem  of  truths  of  fo  very  abftracl  and  fo  gene¬ 
ral  a  nature,  all  fortified  by  demonftration,  and  all  invented  and 
perfedled  by  one  man.  It  fhows  a  force  of  genius,  and  labour  of 

inveftigation, 
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inveftigation,  equal  to  the  mod  arduous  attempts.  I  fliall  now 
make  fome  remarks  upon  it. 

As  to  the  converfion  of  proportions,  the  writers  on  logic  com¬ 
monly  fatisfy  themfelves  with  illuftrating  each  of  the  rules  by  an 
example,  conceiving  them  to  be  felf-evident  when  applied  to  par¬ 
ticular  cafes.  But  Ariftotle  has  given  demonftrations  of  the  rules 
he  mentions.  As  a  fpecimen,  I  {hall  give  his  demonftration  of 
the  firft  rule.  Let  A  B  be  an  univerlal  negative  propohtion  ;  1 
fay,  that  if  A  is  in  no  B,  it  will  follow  that  B  is  in  no  A.  If 
you  deny  this  confequence,  let  B  be  in  fome  A,  for  example, 
“  in  C  ;  then  the  firft  fuppofition  will  not  be  true ;  for  C  is  of  the 
B’s.”  In  this  demonftration,  if  I  underftand  it,  the  third  rule 
of  converfion  is  afllimed,  that  if  B  is  in  fome  A,  then  A  muft  be 
in  fome  B,  which  indeed  is  contrary  to  the  firft  fuppofition.  If 
the  third  rule  be  afllimed  for  proof  of  the  firft,  the  proof  of  all 
the  three  goes  round  in  a  circle ;  for  the  fecond  and  third  rules 
are  pioved  by  the  firft.  This  is  a  fault  in  reafoning  which  Ari- 
ftotle  condemns,  and  which  I  would  be  very  unwilling  to  charge 
him  with,  if  I  could  find  any  better  meaning  in  his  demon  ftra- 
tion.  But  it  is  indeed  a  fault  very  difficult  to  be  avoided,  when 
men  attempt  to  prove  things  that  are  felf-evident. 

The  rules  of  converfion  cannot  be  applied  to  all  propofitions, 
but  only  to  thofe  that  are  categorical ;  and  we  are  left  to  the  di- 
re&ion  of  common  fenfe  in  the  converfion  of  other  propofitions. 
To  give  an  example:  Alexander  was  the  fon  of  Philip;  therefore 
Philip  was  the  father  of  Alexander  :  A  is  greater  than  B  ;  there¬ 
fore  B  is  lefs  than  A.  Thele  are  converfions  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  do  not  fall  within  any  rule  in  logic  ;  nor  do  we  find  any 
lofs  for  want  of  a  rule  in  fuch  cafes. 

Even  in  the  converfion  of  categorical  propofitions,  it  is  not  e- 
nough  to  tranfpofe  the  fubjea  and  predicate.  Both  muft  undergo 

fome  change,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  their  new  ftation  :  for  in  e- 
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very  proportion  the  fubjed  muft  be  a  fubftantive,  or  have  the 
force  of  a  fubftantive  ;  and  the  predicate  muft  be  an  adjedive,  or 
have  the  force  of  an  adjedive.  Hence  it  follows,  that  when  the 
fubjed  is  an  individual,  the  propofition  admits  not  of  convention. 
How,  for  inftance,  {hall  we  convert  this  propofition,  God  is  om- 
nifcient  ? 

Thefe  obfervations  {how,  that  the  dodrine  of  the  converfton 
of  propofitions  is  not  fo  complete  as  it  appears.  The  rules  are 
laid  down  without  any  limitation  ;  yet  they  are  fated  only  to  one 
clafs  of  proportions,  to  wit,  the  categorical ;  and  of  thefe  only  to 
fuch  as  have  a  general  term  for  their  fubjed. 


Sect.  2.  On  Additions  made  to  Ariftotle  s  Theory. 

Although  the  logicians  have  enlarged  the  faft  and.  fecond  parts 
of  logic,  by  explaining  fame  technical  words  and  diftindions 
which  Ariftotle  had  omitted,  and  by  giving  names  to  fame  kinds 
of  propofitions  which  he  overlooks  ;  yet  in  what  concerns  the  theo¬ 
ry  of  categorical  fyllogifms,  he  is  more  full,  more  minute  and 

« 

particular,  than  any  of  them:  fo  that  they  feem  to  have  thought 
this  capital  part  of  the  Organon  rather  redundant  than  defaient. 

It  is  true,  that  Galen  added  a  fourth  ftgure  to  the  three  mention¬ 
ed  by  Ariftotle.  But  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  Ariftotle  omitted 
the  fourth  ftgure,  not  through  ignorance  or  inattention,  but  of 
defign,  as  containing  only  fame  indired  modes,  which,  when 
properly  exprefted,  fall  into  the  firft  figure. 

It  is  true  alfo,  that  Peter  Ramus,  a  profefled  enemy  of  Ariftotle, 
introduced  fame  new  modes  that  are  adapted  to  lingular  propofi¬ 
tions  ;  and  that  Ariftotle  takes  no  notice  of  fingular  propofitions, 
either  in  his  rules  of  converfion,  or  in  the  modes  of  fyllogifm. 
But  the  friends  of  Ariftotle  have  {hewn,  that  this  improvement 
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of*  Ramus  ^  more  fpecious  than  ufeful.  Singular  propofitions 
have  the  force  of  univerfal  propofitions,  and  are  fubjeft  to  the 
fame  rules.  The  definition  given  by  Ariftotle  of  an  univerfal  pro- 
pofition  applies  to  them  ;  and  therefore  he  might  think,  that  there 

was  no  occafion  to  multiply  the  modes  of  fyllogifm  upon  their  ac¬ 
count. 

Thefe  attempts,  therefore,  fhow  rather  inclination  than  power, 
to  difcover  any  material  defecfl  in  Ariftotle  s  theory. 

The  moft  valuable  addition  made  to  the  theory  of  categorical 
fyllogifms,  feems  to  be  the  invention  of  thofe  technical  names 
given  to  the  legitimate  modes,  by  which  they  may  be  eafily 
remembered,  and  which  have  been  comprifed  in  thefe  barbarous 
verfes. 

Barbara ,  Celarent ,  Darii ,  Ferio ,  dato  primse  ; 

Cefare ,  Camejlris ,  Fejiino ,  Baroco ,  fecundse  ; 

Tertia  grande  fonans  recitat  Darapti ,  Fdapton  ; 

Adj  ungens  Difamis ,  Datifi ,  Bocardo ,  Ferifon. 

1 

In  thefe  verfes,  every  legitimate  mode  belonging  to  the  three  fi¬ 
gures  has  a  name  given  to  it,  by  which  it  may  be  dillinguifhed 
and  remembered.  And  this  name  is  fo  contrived  as  to  denote  its 
nature  :  for  the  name  has  three  vowels,  which  denote  the  kind  of 
each  of  its  propofitions. 

Thus,  a  fyllogifm  in  Bocardo  mufl  be  made  up  of  the  propofi¬ 
tions  denoted  by  the  three  vowels,  O,  A,  O  ;  that  is,  its  major 
and  conclufion  muft  be  particular  negative  propofitions,  and  its 
minor  an  univerfal  affirmative ;  and  being  in  the  third  figure,  the 
middle  term  mufl  be  the  fubjefl  of  both  preinifes. 

This  is  the  myftery  contained  in  the  vowels  of  thofe  barbarous 
words.  But  there  are  other  myfteries  contained  in  their  confo- 
nants :  for,  by  their  means,  a  child  may  be  taught  to  reduce  any 
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fyllogifm  of  the  fecond  or  third  figure  to  one  of  the  firfl.  So  that 
the  four  modes  of  the  firfl  figure  being  diredly  proved  to  be  con- 
clufive,  all  the  modes  of  the  other  two  are  proved  at  the  fame  time, 
by  means  of  this  operation  of  reduction.  For  the  rules  and  man¬ 
ner  of  this  reduaion,  and  the  different  fpecies  of  it,  called  often - 
Jive  and  per  impojftbile ,  I  refer  to  the  logicians,  that  I  may  not  dif— 
dofe  all  their  myfleries. 

The  invention  contained  in  thefe  verfes  is  fo  ingenious,  and  fo 
great  an  adminicle  to  the  dextrous  management  of  fyllogifms, 
that  I  think  it  very  probable  that  Ariftotle  had  fome  contrivance 
of  this  kind,  which  was  kept  as  one  of  the  fecret  doarines  of  his 
fchool,  and  handed  down  by  tradition,  until  fome  body  brought 
it  to  light.  This  is  offered  only  as  a  conjeaure,  leaving  it  to 
thofe  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  mod  ancient  commenta¬ 
tors  on  the  Analytics,  either  to  refute  or  to  confirm  it. 


Sect.  3.  On  Examples  ufed  to  illuftrate  this  Theory . 

We  may  obferve,  that  Ariftotle  hardly  ever  gives  examples  of 
real  fyllogifms  to  illuftrate  his  rules.  In  demonftrating  the  legiti¬ 
mate  modes,  he  takes  A,  B,  C,  for  the  terms  of  the  fyllogifm. 
Thus,  the  firfl  mode  of  the  firfl  figure  is  demonftrated  by  him 
in  this  manner.  “  For,”  fays  he,  “  if  A  is  attributed  to  every 
and  B  to  every  C,  it  follows  neceffarily,  that  A  may  be  at- 
tributed  to  every  C.”  For  difproving  the  illegitimate  modes,  he 
ufes  the  fame  manner ;  with  this  difference,  that  he  commonly  for 
an  example  gives  three  real  terms,  fuch  as,  bonum ,  habitus ,  pruden¬ 
tial  of  which  three  terms  you  are  to  make  up  a  fyllogifm  of  the 
figure  and  mode  in  queftion,  which  will  appear  to  be  inconclu- 

five. 

The  commentators,  and  fyftematical  writers  in  logic,,  have  fup- 
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plied  this  defect ;  and  given  us  real  examples  of  every  legitimate 
mode  in  all  the  figures.  This  we  muft  acknowledge  to  be  chari¬ 
tably  done,  to  aflift  the  imagination  in  the  conception  of  matters 
fo  very  abftradl ;  but  whether  it  was  prudently  done  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  art,  may  be  doubted.  I  am  afraid  this  was  to  unco¬ 
ver  the  nakednefs  of  the  theory  ;  and  has  contributed  much  to 
bring  it  into  contempt :  for  when  one  confiders  the  filly  and  un- 
inilrudtive  reafonings  that  have  been  brought  forth  by  this  grand 
organ  of  fcience,  he  can  hardly  forbear  crying  out,  Parturiunt 
montes ,  et  nafeitur  ridiculus  mus .  Many  of  the  writers  of  logic  are 
acute  and  ingenious,  and  much  pradlifed  in  the  fyllogiftical  art ; 
and  there  muft  be  fome  reafon  why  the  examples  they  have  given 
of  fyllogifms  are  fo  lean. 

We  fhall  fpeak  of  the  reafon  afterwards  ;  and  fhall  now  give  a 
fyllogifm  in  each  figure  as  an  example. 

No  work  of  God  is  bad  ; 

The  natural  paflions  and  appetites  of  men  are  the  work  of  God ; 

Therefore  none  of  them  is  bad. 

In  this  fyllogifm,  the  middle  term,  work  of  God ,  is  the  fubje<ft 
of  the  major  and  the  predicate  of  the  minor ;  fo  that  the  fyllogifm 
is  of  the  firft  figure.  The  mode  is  that  called  Celarent ;  the  ma¬ 
jor  and  conclufion  being  both  univerfal  negatives,  and  the  minor 
an  univerfal  affirmative.  It  agrees  to  the  rules  of  the  figure,  as 
the  major  is  univerfal,  and  the  minor  affirmative ;  it  is  alfo  agree¬ 
able  to  all  the  general  rules ;  fo  that  it  maintains  its  character 
in  every  trial.  And  to  fliow  of  what  dudlile  materials  fyllogifms 
are  made,  we  may,  by  converting  fimply  the  major  propofition, 
reduce  it  to  a  good  fyllogifm  of  the  fecond  figure,  and  of  the  mode 
Cefarey  thus  : 

Whatever  is  bad  is  not  the  work  of  God  ; 

All  the  natural  paflions  and  appetites  of  men  are  the  work  of God; 

Therefore  they  are  not  bad. 
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Another  example  : 

Every  thing  virtuous  is  praife-worthy  ; 

Some  pleafures  are  not  praife-worthy  ; 

Therefore  fome  pleafures  are  not  virtuous. 

Here  the  middle  term  praife-worthy  being  the  predicate  of  both 
premifes,  the  fyllogifm  is  of  the  fecond  figure  ;  and  feeing  it  is 
made  up  of  the  propofitions,  A,  O,  O,  the  mode  is  Baroco.  It 
will  be  found  to  agree  both  with  the  general  and  fpecial  rules  : 
and  it  may  be  reduced  into  a  good  fyllogifm  of  the  firft  figure  up¬ 
on  converting  the  major  by  contrapofition,  thus  : 

What  is  not  praife-worthy  is  not  virtuous  ; 

Some  pleafures  are  not  praife-worthy  ; 

Therefore  fome  pleafures  are  not  virtuous. 

That  this  fyllogifm  is  conclufive,  common  fenfe  pronounces, 
and  all  logicians  mufl  allow  ;  but  it  is  fomewhat  unpliable  to 
rules,  and  requires  a  little  Training  to  make  it  tally  with  them. 

That  it  is  of  the  firft  figure  is  beyond  difpute ;  but  to  what  mode 
of  that  figure  fhall  we  refer  it  ?  This  is  a  queftion  of  fome  diffi¬ 
culty.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  the  premifes  feem  to  be  both  nega¬ 
tive,  which  contradicts  the  third  general  rule ;  and  mo;  e  wer,  it 
is  contrary  to  a  fpecial  rule  of  the  firft  figure,  That  the  minor 
fliould  be  negative.  Thele  are  the  difficulties  to  be  removed. 

Some  logicians  think,  that  the  two  negative  particles  in  the  ma¬ 
jor  are  equivalent  to  an  affirmative ;  and  that  therefore  the  major 
propofition,  What  is  not  praife-worthy ,  is  not  virtuous ,  is  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  an  affirmative  propofition.  This,  if  granted,  folves  one 
difficulty  ;  but  the  other  remains.  The  moft  ingenious  folution, 
therefore,  is  this  :  Let  the  middle  term  be  not  praife-worthy.  Thus, 
making  the  negative  particle  a  part  of  the  middle  term,  the  fyllo- 
gifm  ftands  thus  : 

Whatever  is  not  praife-worthy  is  not  virtuous  ; 

Some  pleafures  are  not  praife-worthy  ; 

Therefore  fome  pleafures  are  not  virtuous. 
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By  this  analyfis,  the  major  becomes  an  univerfal  negative,  the 
minor  a  particular  affirmative,  and  the  conclufion  a  particular  ne¬ 
gative,  and  fo  we  have  a  juft  fyllogifm  in  Ferio. 

We  fee,  by  this  example,  that  the  quality  of  proportions  is  not 
fo  invariable,  but  that,  when  occafion  requires,  an  affirmative  may 
be  degraded  into  a  negative,  or  a  negative  exalted  to  an  affirmative. 
Another  example  : 

All  Africans  are  black  ; 

All  Africans  are  men  ; 

Therefore  fome  men  are  black. 

This  is  of  the  third  figure,  and  of  the  mode  Darapti ;  and  it 
may  be  reduced  to  Darii  in  the  firfl  figure,  by  converting  the  mi¬ 
nor. 

All  Africans  are  black  ; 

Some  men  are  Africans  ; 

Therefore  fome  men  are  black. 

By  this  time  I  apprehend  the  reader  has  got  as  many  examples 
of  fyllogifms  as  will  flay  his  appetite  for  that  kind  of  entertain¬ 
ment. 


Sect.  4.  On  the  Demonjlration  of  the  Theory. 

Ariflotle  and  all  his  followers  have  thought  it  neceffary,  in  or¬ 
der  to  bring  this  theory  of  categorical  fyllogifms  to  a  fcience,  to 
demonflrate,  both  that  the  fourteen  authorifed  modes  conclude 
juftly,  and  that  none  of  the  reft  do.  Let  us  now  fee  how  this  has 
been  executed. 

As  to  the  legitimate  modes,  Ariftotle,  and  thofe  who  follow  him 
the  molt  clofely,  demonflrate  the  four  modes  of  the  firfl  figure  di¬ 
rectly  from  an  axiom  called  the  Diftum  de  omni  et  nnllo.  The  a- 
mount  of  the  axiom  is,  That  what  is  affirmed  of  a  whole  genus 7 
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may  be  affirmed  of  all  the  fpecies  and  individuals  belonging  to 
that  genus  ;  and  that  what  is  denied  of  the  whole  genus,  may  be 
denied  of  its  fpecies  and  individuals.  The  four  modes  of  the  firft 
figure  are  evidently  included  in  this  axiom.  And  as  to  the  legiti¬ 
mate  modes  of  the  other  figures,  they  are  proved  by  reducing 
them  to  fome  mode  of  the  firft.  Nor  is  there  any  other  principle 
affirmed  in  thefe  redu&ions  but  the  axioms  concerning  the  con- 
verfion  of  propofitions,  and  in  fome  cafes  the  axioms  conceimng 
the  oppofition  of  propofitions. 

As  to  the  illegitimate  modes,  Ariftotle  has  taken  the  labour  to 
try  and  condemn  them  one  by  one  in  all  the  three  figures  :  but 
this  is  done  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  is  very  painful  to  follow  him. 
To  give  a  fpecimen.  In  order  to  prove,  that  thofe  modes  of  the 
firft  figure  in  which  the  major  is  particular,  do  not  conclude,  he 
proceeds  thus :  “  If  A  is  or  is  not  in  fome  B,  and  B  in  every  C, 
“  no  conclufion  follows.  Take  for  the  terms  in  the  affirmative 
“  cafe,  good,  habit ,  prudence ,  in  the  negative,  good ,  habit ,  igno - 
«  ranee.”  This  laconic  flyle,  the  ufe  of  fymbols  not  familiar, 
and,  in  place  of  giving  an  example,  his  leaving  us  to  form  one 
from  three  affigned  terms,  give  fuch  embarraffinent  to  a  reader, 
that  he  is  like  one  reading  a  book  of  riddles. 

Having  thus  afeertained  the  true  and  falfe  modes  of  a  figure, 
he  fubjoins  the  particular  rules  of  that  figure,  which  feem  to  be 
deduced  from  the  particular  cafes  before  determined.  The  gene¬ 
ral  rules  come  laft  of  all,  as  a  general  corollary  from  what  goes  be¬ 
fore. 

I  know  not  whether  it  is  from  a  diffidence  of  Ariftotle’ s  demon- 
fixations,  or  from  an  apprehenfion  of  their  obfeurity,  or  from  a 
defire  of  improving  upon  his  method,  that  almoft  all  the  writers 
in  logic  I  have  met  with,  have  inverted  his  order,  beginning 
where  he  ends,  and  ending  where  he  begins.  They  firft  demon- 

ftrate  the  general  rules,  which  belong  to  all  the  figures,  from 
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three  axioms  ;  then  from  the  general  rules  and  the  nature  of  each 
figure,  they  demonftrate  the  fpecial  rules  of  each  figure.  When 
this  is  done,  nothing  remains  but  to  apply  thefe  general  and  fpe¬ 
cial  rules,  and  to  rejedt  every  mode  which  contradicts  them. 

This  method  has  a  very  fcientific  appearance  ;  and  when  wc 
confider,  that  by  a  few  rules  once  demonflrated,  an  hundred  and 
feventy-eight  falfe  modes  are  destroyed  at  one  blow,  which  Ari- 
flotle  had  the  trouble  to  put  to  death  one  by  one,  it  feems  to  be  a 
great  improvement.  I  have  only  one  objection  to  the  three  ax¬ 
ioms. 

The  three  axioms  are  thefe  :  1 .  Things  which  agree  with  the 
fame  third,  agree  with  one  another.  2.  When  one  agrees  with 
the  third,  and  the  other  does  not,  they  do  not  agree  with  one  an¬ 
other.  3.  When  neither  agrees  with  the  third,  you  cannot  thence 
conclude,  either  that  they  do,  or  do  not  agree  with  one  another. 
If  thefe  axioms  are  applied  to  mathematical  quantities,  to  which 
they  feem  to  relate  when  taken  literally,  they  have  all  the  evidence 
which  an  axiom  ought  to  have  :  but  the  logicians  apply  them  in 
an  analogical  fenfe  to  things  of  another  nature.  In  order,  there¬ 
fore,  to  judge  whether  they  are  truly  axioms,  we  ought  to  drip 
them  of  their  figurative  drefs,  and  to  fet  them  down  in  plain  Eng- 
lifh,  as  the  logicians  underftand  them.  They  amount  therefore 
to  this.  1.  If  two  things  be  affirmed  of  a  third,  or  the  third  be 
affirmed  of  them  ;  or  if  one  be  affirmed  of  the  third,  and  the 
third  affirmed  of  the  other  ;  then  they  may  be  affirmed  one  of  the 
other.  2.  If  one  is  affirmed  of  the  third,  or  the  third  of  it,  and 
the  other  denied  of  the  third,  or  the  third  of  it,  they  may  be  de¬ 
nied  one  of  the  other.  3.  If  both  are  denied  of  the  third,  or  the 
third  of  them  ;  or  if  one  is  denied  of  the  third,  and  the  third  de¬ 
nied  of  the  other  ;  nothing  can  be  inferred. 

When  the  three  axioms  are  thus  put  in  plain  Engliffi,  they  feem 
not  to  have  that  degree  of  evidence  which  axioms  ought  to  have  ; 
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and  if  there  is  any  defect  of  evidence  in  the  axioms,  this  defect 
will  be  communicated  to  the  whole  edifice  raifed  upon  them. 

It  may  even  be  fufpeded,  that  an  attempt,  by  any  method,  to 
demonftrate,  that  a  fyllogifm  is  conclufive,  is  an  impropriety 
fomewhat  like  that  of  attempting  to  demonftrate  an  axiom.  In  a 
juft  fyllogifm,  the  connedion  between  the  premifes  and  the  con- 
clufion  is  not  only  real,  but  immediate  ;  lo  that  no  propofition 
can  come  between  them  to  make  their  connedion  more  appa¬ 
rent.  The  very  intention  of  a  fyllogifm  is,  to  leave  nothing  to 
be  fupplied  that  is  neceflary  to  a  complete  demonftration.  There¬ 
fore  a  man  of  common  underftanding,  who  has  a  perfed  com- 
prehenfion  of  the  premifes,  finds  himfelf  under  a  neceftity  of  ad¬ 
mitting  the  conclufion,  fuppofmg  the  premifes  to  be  true  ;  and 
the  conclufion  is  conneded  with  the  premifes  with  all  the  force  of 
intuitive  evidence.  In  a  word,  an  immediate  conclufion  is  feen 
in  the  premifes,  by  the  light  of  common  fenfe  ;  and  where  that  is 
■wanting,  no  kind  of  reafoning  will  fupply  its  place. 

Sect.  5.  On  this  Theory ,  confidered  as  an  Engine  of  Science . 

The  flow  progrefs  of  ufeful  knowledge,  during  the  many  ages  in 
which  the  fyllogiftic  art  was  moft  highly  cultivated  as  the  only 
guide  to  fcience,  and  its  quick  progrefs  fince  that  art  was  difufed, 
fmrgeft  a  prefumption  againft  it  5  and  this  piefumption  is  ftrength— 
ened  by  the  puerility  of  the  examples  which  have  always  been 
brought  to  illuftrate  its  rules. 

The  ancients  feem  to  have  had  too  high  notions,  both  of  the  force 
of  the  reafoning  power  in  man,  and  of  the  art  of  fyllogifm  as  its 
guide.  Mere  reafoning  can  carry  us  but  a  very  little  way  in  moft  fub- 
jeds.  By  obfervation,  and  experiments  properly  conduded,  the  flock 
of  human  knowledge  may  be  enlarged  without  end  j  but  the  power 
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of  reafoning  alone,  applied  with  vigour  through  a  long  life,  would 
only  carry  a  man  round,  like  a  horfe  in  a  mill,  who  labours  hard, 
but  makes  no  progrefs.  There  is  indeed  an  exception  to  this  ob- 
fervation  in  the  mathematical  fciences.  The  relations  of  -quantity 
are  fo  various,  and  fo  fufceptible  of  exaft  menfuration,  that  long 
trains  of  accurate  reafoning  on  that  fubject  may  be  formed,  and 
conclufions  drawn  very  remote  from  the  firft  principles.  It  is  in 
this  fcience,  and  thofe  which  depend  upon  it,  that  the  powder  of 
reafoning  triumphs  :  in  other  matters  its  trophies  are  inconfider- 
able.  If  any  man  doubt  this,  let  him  produce,  in  any  fubject 
unconnected  with  mathematics,  a  train  of  reafoning  of  fome 
length,  leading  to  a  conclufion,  which  without  this  train  of  rea¬ 
foning  would  never  have  been  brought  within  human  fight.  E- 
very  man  acquainted  with  mathematics  can  produce  thoufands  of 
fuch  trains  of  reafoning.  I  do  not  fay,  that  none  fuch  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  other  fciences  ;  but  I  believe  they  are  few,  and  not  eafily 
found  ;  and  that  if  they  are  found,  it  will  not  be  in  fubjeCls  that 
can  be  expreffed  by  categorical  propofitions,  to  which  alone  the 
theory  of  figure  and  mode  extends. 

In  matters  to  which  that  theory  extends,  a  man  of  good  fenfe, 
who  can  diflinguifh  things  that  differ,  and  avoid  the  fnares  of  am¬ 
biguous  words,  and  is  moderately  praClifed  in  fuch  matters,  fees 
at  once  all  that  can  be  inferred  from  his  premifes  ;  or  finds,  that 
there  is  but  a  very  fhort  ftep  to  the  conclufion. 

When  the  power  of  reafoning  is  fo  feeble  by  nature,  efpecially 
in  fab j efts  to  which  this  theory  can  be  applied,  it  would  be  lin- 
reafonable  to  expeCl  great  effects  from  it.  And  hence  we  fee  the 
reafon  why  the  examples  brought  to  illuflrate  it  by  the  mod  inge¬ 
nious  logicians,  have  rather  tended  to  bring  it  into  contempt. 

If  it  fhould  be  thought,  that  the  fyllogiftic  art  may  be  an  ufe- 
ful  engine  in  mathematics,  in  which  pure  reafoning  has  ample 
fcope  :  Firft,  It  may  be  obferved,  That  facts  are  unfavourable  to 
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this  opinion  :  for  it  does  not  appear,  that  Euclid,  or  Apollonius, 
or  Archimedes,  or  Hugens,  or  Newton,  ever  made  the  leafl  ufe 
of  this  art ;  and  I  am  even  of  opinion,  that  no  ufe  can  be  made 
of  it  in  mathematics.  I  would  not  wifh  to  advance  this  rafhly, 
fmce  Ariftotle  has  laid,  that  mathematicians  reafon  for  the  mod 
part  in  the  firft  figure.  What  led  him  to  think  fo  was,  that  the 
firft  figure  only  yields  conclufions  that  are  univerfal  and  affirma¬ 
tive,  and  the  conclufions  of  mathematics  are  commonly  of  that 
kind.  But  it  is  to^be  obferved,  that  the  propofitions  of  mathema¬ 
tics  are  not  categorical  propofitions,  confifling  of  one  fubjedt  and 
one  predicate.  They  exprefs  fome  relation  which  one  quantity 
bears  to  another,  and  on  that  account  mufl  have  three  terms.  The 
quantities  compared  make  two,  and  the  relation  between  them  is 
a  third.  Now  to  fuch  propofitions  we  can  neither  apply  the  rules 
concerning  the  converfion  of  propofitions,  nor  can  they  enter  into 
a  fyllogifm  of  any  of  the  figures  or  modes.  We  obferved  before, 
that  this  converfion,  A  is  greater  than  B ,  therefore  B  is  lefs  than  A9 
does  not  fall  within  the  rules  of  converfion  given  by  Ariftotle  dr 
the  logicians  ;  and  we  now  add,  that  this  fimple  reafoning,  A  is 
equal  to  A,  and  B  to  C\  therefore  A  is  equal  to  C,  cannot  be  brought 
into  any  fyllogifm  in  figure  and  mode.  There  are  indeed  fyllo- 
gifms  into  which  mathematical  propofitions  may  enter,  and  of 
fuch  we  fliall  afterwards  fpeak  :  but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fyftem  of  figure  and  mode. 

When  we  go  without  the  circle  of  the  mathematical  fciences,  I 
know  nothing  in  which  there  feems  to  be  fo  much  demonftration 
as  in  that  part  of  logic  which  treats  of  the  figures  and  modes  of 
fyllogifm ;  but  the  few  remarks  we  have  made,  ffiew,  that  it  has 
fome  weak  places  :  and  befides,  this  fyftem  cannot  be  ufed  as  an 
engine  to  rear  itfelf. 

The  compafs  of  the  fyllogiftic  fyftem  as  an  engine  of  fcience, 
may  be  difcemed  by  a  compendious  and  general  view  of  the  con- 
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clufion  drawn,  and  the  argument  ufed  to  prove  it,  in  each  of  the 
three  figures. 

In  the  firft  figure,  the  conclufion  affirms  or  denies  fomething, 
of  a  certain  fpecies  or  individual ;  and  the  argument  to  prove  this 
conclufion  is,  That  the  fame  thing  may  be  affirmed  or  denied  of 
the  whole  genus  to  which  that  fpecies  or  individual  belongs. 

In  the  fecond  figure,  the  conclufion  is,  That  fome  fpecies  or  in¬ 
dividual  does  not  belong  to  fuch  a  genus  ;  and  the  argument  is, 
That  fome  attribute  common  to  the  whole  genus  does  not  belong 
to  that  fpecies  or  individual. 

In  the  third  figure,  the  conclufion  is,  That  fuch  an  attribute 
belongs  to  part  of  a  genus ;  and  the  argujnent  is,  That  the  at¬ 
tribute  in  queftion  belongs  to  a  fpecies  or  individual  which  is  part 
of  that  genus. 

I  apprehend,  that,  in  this  fliort  view,  every  conclufion  that  fall's 
within  the  compafs  of  the  three  figures,  as  well  as  the  mean  of 
proof,  is  comprehended.  The  rules  of  all  the  figures  might  be 
eafily  deduced  from  it ;  and  it  appears,  that  there  is  only  one 
principle  of  reafoning  in  all  the  three  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  ftrange, 
that  a  fyllogifm  of  one  figure  fhould  be  reduced  to  one  of  another 
figure. 

The  general  principle  in  which  the  whole  terminates,  and  of 
which  every  categorical  fyllogifm  is  only  a  particular  application, 
is  this,  That  what  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  whole  genus,  may 
be  affirmed  or  denied  of  every  fpecies  and  individual  belonging  to 
it.  This  is  a  principle  of  undoubted  certainty  indeed,  but  of  no 
great  depth.  Ariftotle  and  all  the  logicians  affiime  it  as  an  axiom 
or  firft  principle,  from  which  the  fyllogiftic  fyftem,  as  it  w^ere, 
takes  its  departure :  and  after  a  tedious  voyage,  and  great  expence 
of  demonftration,  it  lands  at  lalt  in  this  principle  as  its  ultimate 
conclufion.  0  curas  hominum  l  0  quantum  ejl  in  rebus  inane  ! 
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Sect.  6.  On  Modal  Syllogifms. 

t 

Categorical  proportions, ,  befides  their  quantity  and  quality, 
have  another  affedtion,  by  which  they  are  divided  into  pure  and 
modal.  In  a  pure  proportion,  the  predicate  is  barely  affirmed  or 
denied  of  the  fubjecl ;  but  in  a  modal  proportion,  the  affirmation 
or  negation  is  modihed,  by  being  declared  to  be  neceffary  or  con¬ 
tingent,  or  poffible  or  impoffible.  Thefe  are  the  four  modes  ob- 
ferved  by  Ariftotle,  from  which  he  denominates  a  proportion 
modal.  His  genuine  difciples  maintain,  that  thefe  are  all  the 
modes  that  can  affedl  an  affirmation  or  negation,  and  that  the  e- 
numeration  is  complete.  Others  maintain,  that  this  enumeration 
is  incomplete  ;  and  that  when  an  affirmation  or  negation  is  faid 
to  be  certain  or  uncertain,  probable  or  improbable,  this  makes  a 
modal  propofition,  no  lefs  than  the  four  modes  of  Ariftotle.  We 
jhall  not  enter  into  this  difpute  ;  but  proceed  to  obferve,  that  the 
epithets  of  pure  and  modal  are  applied  to  fyllogifms  as  well  as  to 
proportions.  A  pure  fyllogifm  is  that  in  which  both  premifes  are 
pure  proportions.  A  modal  fyllogifm  is  that  in  which  either  of 
the  premifes  is  a  modal  proportion. 

The  fyllogifms  of  which  we  have  already  faid  fo  much,  are 
thofe  only  which  are  pure  as  well  as  categorical.  But  when  we 
confider,  that  through  all  the  ftgures  and  modes,  a  fyllogifm 
may  have  one  premife  modal  of  any  of  the  four  modes,  while  the 
other  is  pure,  or  it  may  have  both  premifes  modal,  and  that  they 
may  be  either  of  the  fame  mode  or  of  different  modes  ;  what  pro¬ 
digious  variety  arifes  from  all  thefe  combinations  ?  Now  it  is 
the  buftnefs  of  a  logician,  to  ffiew  how  the  concliffion  is  affedled 
in  all  this  variety  of  cafes.  Ariftotle  has  done  this  in  his  Firft  Ana¬ 
lytics,  with  immenfe  labour;  and  it  will  not  be  thought  ftrange, 
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that  when  he  had  employed  only  four  chapters  in  difcufling  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two  modes,  true  and  falfe,  of  pure  fyllogifms, 
he  fhould  employ  fifteen  upon  modal  fyllogifms. 

I  am  very  willing  to  excufe  myfelf  from  entering  upon  this 
great  branch  of  logic,  by  the  judgement  and  example  of  thofe  who 
cannot  be  charged  either  with  want  of  refped  to  Aridotle,  or  with 
a  low  efteem  of  the  fyllogidic  art. 

Keckerman,  a  famous  Dantzican  profeffor,  who  fpent  his  life 
in  teaching  and  writing  logic,  in  his  huge  folio  fyftem  of  that 
fcience,  publiflied  ann.  1600,  calls  the  dodrine  of  the  modals  the 
crux  logicorum .  With  regard  to  the  fclioladic  dodors,  among 
whom  this  was  a  proverb,  De  modalibus  non  guftablt  of  inns ,  he  thinks 
it  very  dubious,  whether  they  tortured  mod  the  modal  fyllogifms, 
or  were  mod  tortured  by  them.  But  thofe  crabbed  geniufes,  fays 
he,  made'  this  dodrine  fo  very  thorny,  that  it  is  fitter  to  tear  a 
man’s  wits  in  pieces  than  to  give  them  folidity.  He  defires  it  to 
be  obferved,  that  the  dodrine  of  the  modals  is  adapted  to.  the 
Greek  language.  The  modal  terms  were  frequently  ufed  by  the 
Greeks  in  their  deputations  ;  and,  on  that  account,  are  fo  fully 
handled  by  Aridotle :  but  in  the  Latin  tongue  you  fhall  hardly  e- 
ver  meet  with  them.  Nor  do  I  remember,  in  all  my  experience, 
fays  he,  to  have  obferved  any  man  in  danger  of  being  foiled  in  a 
difpute,  through  his  ignorance  of  the  modals. 

This  author,  however,  out  of  refped  to  Aridotle,  treats  pretty 
fully  of  modal  propofitions,  diewing  how  to  didinguifh  their  fub- 
jed  and  predicate,  their  quantity  and  quality.  But  the  modal 
fyllogifms  he  paffes  over  altogether. 

Ludovicus  Vives,  whom  I  mention,  not  as  a  devotee  of  Ari¬ 
dotle,  but  on  account  of  his  own  judgement  and  learning,  thinks 
that  the  dodrine  of  modals  ought  to  be  banifhed  out  of  logic,  and 
xemitted  to  grammar  ;  and  that  if  the  grammar  of  the  Greek 
tongue  had  been  brought  to  a  fydem  in  the  time  of  Aridotle,  that 
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moft  acute  philofopher  would  have  faved  the  great  labour  he  has 
bellowed  on  this  fubjed. 

Burgerfdick,  after  enumerating  five  dalles  of  modal  fyllogifms, 
obferves,  that  they  require  many  rules  and  cautions,  which  Ari- 
flotle  hath  handled  diligently ;  but  as  the  ufe  of  them  is  not  great, 
and  their  rules  are  very  difficult,  he  thinks  it  not  worth  while  to 
enter  into  the  difcuffion  of  them  ;  recommending  to  thofe  who 
would  underhand  them,  the  moll  learned  paraphrafe  of  Joannes 
Monlorius,  upon  the  firll  book  of  the  Full  Analytics. 

All  the  writers  of  logic  for  two  hundred  years  back  that  have 
fallen  into  my  hands,  have  palled  over  the  rules  of  modal  fyllogifms 
with  as  little  ceremony.  So  that  this  great  branch  of  the  dodrine 
of  fyllogifm,  lo  diligently  handled  by  Arillotle,  fell  into  negled, 
if  not  contempt,  even  while  the  dodrine  of  pure  fyllogifms  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  highelt  elleem.  Moved  by  thefe  authorities,  I  lhall 
let  this  dodrine  reft  in  peace,  without  giving  the  leaft  difturbance 
to  its  allies. 


Sect.  7.  On  Syllogifms  that  do  not  belong  to  Figure  and  Mode. 


Arillotle  gives  fome  observations  upon  imperfed  fyllogifms: 
fuch  as,  the  Enthimema,  in  which  one  of  the  premifes  is  not  ex- 
prefted  but  underftood  :  Indudion,  wherein  we  colled  an  univer- 
fal  from  a  full  enumeration  of  particulars  :  and  Examples,  which 
are  an  imperfed  indudion.  The  logicians  have  copied  Arillotle- 
upon  thefe  kinds  of  reafoning,  without  any  confiderable  improve¬ 
ment.  But  to  compenlate  the  modal  fyllogifms,  which  they  have 
laid  afide,  they  have  given  rules  for  feveral  kinds  of  fyllogifm,  of 
which  Arillotle  takes  no  notice.  Thefe  may  be  reduced  to  two 
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five,  reftriCUve,  exceptive,  or  reduplicative  propofition  enters.  Such 
proportions  are  by  fome  called  exponible ,  by  others  imperfectly  modal . 
The  rules  given  with  regard  to  thefe  are  obvious,  from  a  juft  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  propofitions. 

The  fecond  clafs  is  that  of  hypothetical  fyllogifms,  which  take 
that  denomination  from  having  a  hypothetical  proportion  for  one 
or  both  premifes.  Mod  logicians  give  the  name  of  hypothetical  to 
all  complex  proportions  which  have  more  terms  than  one  fubjedt 
and  one  predicate.  I  ufe  the  word  in  this  large  fenfe  ;  and  mean 
by  hypothetical  fyllogifms,  all  thofe  in  which  either  of  the  pre¬ 
mifes  conffts  of  more  terms  than  two.  How  many  various  kinds 
there  may  be  of  fuch  fyllogifms,  has  never  been  afcertained. 
The  logicians  have  given  names  to  fome  ;  fuch  as,  the  copula¬ 
tive,  the  conditional,  by  fome  called  hypothetical,  and  the  dif- 
jun  Clive. 

Such  fyllogifms  cannot  be  tried  by  the  rules  of  figure  and  mode. 
Every  kind  would  require  rules  peculiar  to  it.  Logicians  have  gi¬ 
ven  rules  for  fome  kinds  ;  but  there  are  many  that  have  not  fo 
much  as  a  name. 

The  Dilemma  is  conrdered  by  mod  logicians  as  a  fpecies  of 
the  disjunctive  fyllogifm.  A  remarkable  property  of  this  kind 
is,  that  it  may  fometimes  be  happily  retorted  :  it  is,  it  feems,  like 
a  hand-grenade,  which,  by  dextrous  management,  may  be  thrown 
back,  fo  as  to  fpend  its  force  upon  the  affailant.  We  fhall  con¬ 
clude  this  tedious  account  of  fyllogifms,  with  a  dilemma  men¬ 
tioned  by  A.  Gellius ,  and  from  him  by  many  logicians,  as  info- 
luble  in  any  other  way. 

“  Euathlus,  a  rich  young  man,  defirous  of  learning  the  art  of 
44  pleading,  applied  to  Protagoras,  a  celebrated  fophift,  to  inftruCl 
“  him,  promif  ng  a  great  fum  of  money  as  his  reward  ;  one  half 
“  of  which  was  paid  down;  the  other  half  he  bound  himfelf  to 
4 ‘  pay  as  foon  as  he  fhould  plead  a  caufe  before  the  judges,  and 
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“  gain  it.  Protagoras  found  him  a  very  apt  fcholar  ;  but,  after 
“  he  had  made  good  progrefs,  he  was  in  no  hade  to  plead  cau- 
“  fes.  The  mailer,  conceiving  that  he  intended  by  this  means  to 
“  fhift  olf  his  fecond  payment,  took,  as  he  thought,  a  fure  me- 
“  thod  to  get  the  better  of  his  delay.  He  fued  Euathlus  before 
“  the  judges ;  and,  having  opened  his  caufe  at  the  bar,  he  pleaded 
“  to  this  purpofe.  O  mod  foolifh  young  man,  do  you  not  fee, 

“  that,  in  any  event,  I  mud  gain  my  point  ?  for  if  the  judges 
“  give  fentence  for  me,  you  mufl  pay  by  their  fentence  ;  if  a- 
“  gainfl  me,  the  condition  of  our  bargain  is  fulfilled,  and  you 
“  have  no  plea  left  for  your  delay,  after  having  pleaded  and  gained 
“  a  caufe.  To  which  Euathlus  anfwered.  O  mod  wife  mafler, 

“  I  might  have  avoided  the  force  of  your  argument,  by  not 
“  pleading  my  own  caufe.  But,  giving  up  this  advantage,  do  . 
“  you  not  fee,  that  whatever  fentence  the  judges  pafs,  I  am  fafe  ? 
“  If  they  give  fentence  for  me,  I  am  acquitted  by  their  fentence ; 

“  if  againfl  me,  the  condition  of  our  bargain  is  not  fulfilled,  by 
“  my  pleading  a  caufe,  and  lofing  it.  The  judges,  thinking  the 
“  arguments  unanfwerable  on  both  fides,  put  off  the  caufe  to  a 
“  long  day” 
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Account  of  the  remaining  books  of  the  Organon. 


Sect.  i.  Of  the  Loft  Analytics . 

t  nf-  yrfb  vr  '  a  t  r  j  ) 

IN  the  Firft  Analytics,  fyllogifms  are  conlidered  in  refpe<5t  of 
their  form  ;  they  are  now  to  be  conlidered  in  refpebt  of  their 
matter.  The  form  lies  in  the  necelfary  connection  between  the 
premifes  and  the  conclulion  ;  and  where  fuch  a  connexion  is 
wanting,  they  are  faid  to  be  informal,  or  vicious  in  point  of 
form. 

But  where  there  is  no  fault  in  the  form,  there  may  be  in  the 
matter;  that  is,  in  the  proportions  of  which  they  are  compofed, 
which  may  be  true  or  falfe,  probable  or  improbable. 

When  the  premifes  are  certain,  and  the  conclulion  drawn  from 
them  in  due  form,  this  is  demonllration,  and  produces  fcience. 
Such  fyllogifms  are  called  apodidlical ;  and  are  handled  in  the  two 
books  of  the  Lalt  Analytics.  When  the  premifes  are  not  certain, 
but  probable  only,  fuch  fyllogifms  are  called  dialectical ;  and  of 
them  he  treats  in  the  eight  books  of  the  Topicks.  But  there  are 
fome  fyllogifms  which  feem  to  be  perfedl  both  in  matter  and  form, 
when  they  are  not  really  fo  :  as,  a  face  may  feem  beautiful  which 
is  but  painted.  Thefe  being  apt  to  deceive,  and  produce  a  falfe 
opinion,  are  called  fophijhcal ;  and  they  are  the  fubjedt  of  the  book 
concerning  Sophifms. 

To  return  to  the  Lalt  Analytics,  which  treat  of  demonllration 
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and  of  fcience  :  We  fliall  not  pretend  to  abridge  tliofe  books  ;  for 
Aridotle's  writings  do  not  admit  of  abridgement :  no  man  can  fay 
what  he  fays  in  fewer  words  ;  and  he  is  not  often  guilty  of  repeti¬ 
tion.  We  fliall  only  give  fome  of  his  capital  conclufions,  omitting 
his  long  reafonings  and  nice  diftindtions,  of  which  his  genius  was 
wonderfully  productive. 

All  demonftration  muft  be  built  upon  principles  already  known  ; 
and  thefe  upon  others  of  the  fame  kind  ;  until  we  come  at  lafl  to 
frit  principles,  which  neither  can  be  demonftrated,  nor  need  to 
be,  being  evident  of  themfelves. 

We  cannot  demonflrate  things  in  a  circle,  fupporting  the  con- 
clufion  by  the  premifes,  and  the  premifes  again  by  the  conclufion. 
Nor  can  there  be  an  infinite  number  of  middle  terms  between  the 
frit  principle  and  the  conclufion. 

In  all  demonftration,  the  firft  principles,  the  conclufion,  and 
all  the  intermediate  propofidons,  muft  be  neceffary,  general,  and 
eternal  truths  :  for  of  things  fortuitous,  contingent,  or  mutable, 
or  of  individual  things,  there  is  no  demonftration. 

Some  demonftrations  prove  only,  that  the  diing  is  thus  affedted  ; 
others  prove,  why  it  is  thus  affected.  The  former  may  be  drawn 
from  a  remote  caufe,  or  from  an  effedt :  but  the  latter  muft  be 
drawn  from  an  immediate  caufe  ;  and  are  the  moft  perfedt. 

The  firft  figure  is  beft  adapted  to  demonftration,  becaufe  it  af¬ 
fords  conclufions  univerfally  affirmative  ;  and  this  figure  is  com¬ 
monly  ufed  by  the  mathematicians. 

The  demonftration  of  an  affirmative  proportion  is  preferable  to 
that  of  a  negative  ;  the  demonftration  of  an  univerfal  to  that  of  a 
particular  ;  and  direct  demonftration  to  that  ad  abfurdum . 

The  principles  are  more  certain  than  the  conclufion. 

There  cannot  be  opinion  and  fcience  of  the  fame  thing  at  the 
fame  time. 

In  the  fecond  book  we  are  taught,  that  the  queftions  that  may 
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be  put,  with  regard  to  any  thing,  are  four  :  i .  Whether  the 
thing  be  thus  affedted.  2.  Why  it  is  thus  affected.  3.  Whether 
it  exifts.  4.  What  it  is. 

The  laft  of  thefe  queftions  Ariftotle,  in  good  Greek,  calls  the 
What  is  it  of  a  thing.  The  fchoolmen,  in  very  barbarous  Latin, 
called  this,  the  quiddity  of  a  thing.  This  quiddity,  he  proves  by 
many  arguments,  cannot  be  demonftrated,  but  muff  be  fixed  by  a 
definition.  This  gives  occafion  to  treat  of  definition,  and  how  a 
right  definition  lliould  be  formed.  As  an  example  he  gives  a  de¬ 
finition  of  the  number  three,  and  defines  it  to  be  the  firft  odd 
number. 

In  this  book  he  treats  alfo  of  the  four  kinds  of  caufes  ;  efficient, 
material,  formal,  and  final. 

Another  thing  treated  of  in  this  book  is,  the  manner  in  which 
we  acquire  firft  principles,  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  demon- 
ftration.  Thefe  are  not  innate,  becaufe  we  may  be  for  a  great 
part  of  life  ignorant  of  them  :  nor  can  they  be  deduced  demonftra- 
tively  from  any  antecedent  knowledge,  otherwife  they  would  not 
be  firft  principles.  Therefore  he  concludes,  that  firft  principles 
are  got  by  induction,  from  the  informations  of  fenfe.  The  fenfes 
give  us  informations  of  individual  things,  and  from  thefe  by  in¬ 
duction  we  draw  general  conclufions  :  for  it  is  a  maxim  with 
Ariftotle;  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  underftanding  which 
was  not  before  in  fome  fenfe. 

The  knowledge  of  firft  principles,  as  it  is  not  acquired  by  de- 
monftration,  ought  not  to  be  called  fcience ;  and  therefore  he  calls 
it  intelligence , 
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Sect,  2.  Of  the  Topics . 

Tlie  profeffed  defign  of  the  Topics  is,  to  fhew  a  method  by  which 
a  man  may  be  .able  to  reafon  with  probability  and  confiflency 
upon  every  queflion  that  may  occur. 

Every  queftion  is  either  about  the  genus  of  the  fubjedl,  or  its 
fpecific  difference,  or  fome  thing  proper  to  it,  or  fomething  acci¬ 
dental. 

« 

To  prove  that  this  divifion  is  complete,  Ariflotle  reafons  thus  : 
Whatever  is  attributed  to  a  fubjedl,  it  mull  either  be,  that  the 
fubjedl  can  be  reciprocally  attributed  to  it,  or  that  it  cannot.  If 
the  fubjedl  and  attribute  can  be  reciprocated,  the  attribute  either 
declares  what  the  fubjedl  is,  and  then  it  is  a  definition  ;  or  it  does 
not  declare  what  the  fubjedl  is,  and  then  it  is  a  property.  If  the 
attribute  cannot  be  reciprocated,  it  mufl  be  fomething  contained 
in  the  definition,  or  not.  If  it  is  contained  in  the  definition  of 
the  fubjedl,  it  mufl  be  the  genus  of  the  fubjedl,  or  its  fpecific  dif¬ 
ference  ;  for  the  definition  confifls  of  thefe  two.  If  it  is  not  con¬ 
tained  in  the  definition  of  the  fubjedl,  it  mufl  be  an  accident. 

The  furniture  proper  to  fit  a  man  for  arguing  dialedlically  may 
be  reduced  to  thefe  four  heads  :  I.  Probable  proportions  of  all 
forts,  which  may  on  occafion  be  affumed  in  an  argument.  2.  Dif- 
tindlions  of  words  which  are  nearly  of  the  fame  fignification. 
3.  Diflindlions  of  things  which  are  not  fo  far  afunder  but  that  they 
may  be  taken  for  one  and  the  fame.  4.  Similitudes. 

The  fecond  and  the  five  following  books  are  taken  up  in  enume¬ 
rating  the  topics  or  heads  of  argument  that  may  be  ufed  in  que- 
flions  about  the  genus,  the  definition,  the  properties,  and  the  ac¬ 
cidents  of  a  thing  ;  and  occafionally  he  introduces  the  topics  for 
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proving  things  to  be  the  fame,  or  different ;  and  the  topics  for 
proving  one  thing  to  be  better  or  worfe  than  another. 

In  this  enumeration  of  topics,  Aridotle  has  ihewn  more  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  his  genius,  than  the  accuracy  of  method.  The  writers 
of  logic  feem  to  be  of  this  opinion  :  for  I  know  none  of  them  that 
has  followed  him  clofely  upon  this  fubjetd.  They  have  confidered 
the  topics  of  argumentation  as  reducible  to  certain  axioms.  For 
inftance,  when  the  quedion  is  about  the  genus  of  a  thing,  it  mud 
be  determined  by  fome  axiom  about  genus  and  fpecies  ;  when  it  is 
about  a  definition,  it  mud  be  determined  by  fome  axiom  relatino- 
to  definition,  and  things  defined  :  and  fo  of  other  quedions. 
They  have  therefore  reduced  the  dotdrine  of  the  topics  to  certain 
axioms  or  canons,  and  difpofed  thefe  axioms  in  order  under  cer¬ 
tain  heads. 

This  method  feems  to  be  more  commodious  and  elegant  than 
that  of  Aridotle.  Yet  it  mud  be  acknowledged,  that  Aridotle  has 
furnifhed  the  materials  from  which  all  the  logicians  have  borrow¬ 
ed  their  docdrine  of  topics  :  and  even  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  o- 
ther  rhetorical  writers,  have  been  much  indebted  to  the  topics  of 
Aridotle. 

He  was  the  fird,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  made  an  attempt  of  this 
kind  :  and  in  this  he  acded  up  to  the  magnanimity  of  his  own 
genius,  and  that  of  ancient  philofophy.  Every  fubjed  of  human 
thought  had  been  reduced  to  ten  categories  ;  every  thing  that  can 
be  attributed  to  any  fubjeH,  to  five  predicables  :  he  attempted  to 
reduce  all  the  forms  of  reafoning  to  fixed  rules  of  figure  and  mode, 
and  to  reduce  all  the  topics  of  argumentation  under  certain 
heads  ;  and  by  that  means  to  collect  as  it  were  into  one  dore  all 
that  can  be  faid  on  one  fide  or  the  other  of  every  quedion,  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  grand  arfenal,  from  which  all  future  combatants  might  be 
furnidied  with  arms  offenfive  and  defenfive  in  every  caufe,  fo  as 
to  leave  no  room  to  future  generations  to  invent  any  thing  new. 
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The  la  ft  book  of  the  Topics  is  a  code  of  the  laws,  according  to 
which  a  fyllogiftical  deputation  ought  to  be  managed,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  aftailant  and  defendant.  From  which  it  is  evident, 
that  this  philofopher  trained  his  difciples  to  contend,  not  for  the 
truth  merely,  but  for  victory. 


Sect.  3.  Of  the  book  concerning  Sophifms. 

A  fyllogifm  which  leads  to  a  falfe  conclufion,  muft  be  vicious, 
either  in  matter  or  form  :  for  from  true  principles  nothing  but 
truth  can  be  juftly  deduced.  If  the  matter  be  faulty,  that  is,  if 
either  of  the  premifes  be  falfe,  that  premife  muft  be  denied  by  the 
defendant.  If  the  form  be  faulty,  fome  rule  of  fyllogifm  is  tranf- 
grefled  ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  the  defendant  to  fhew,  what  general 
or  fpecial  rule  it  is  that  is  tranfgreffed.  So  that,  if  he  is  an  able 
logician,  he  will  be  impregnable  in  the  defence  of  truth,  and  may 
relift  all  the  attacks  of  the  fophift.  But  as  there  are  fyllogifms 
which  may  feem  to  be  perfect  both  in  matter  and  form,  when 
they  are  not  really  fo,  as  a  piece  of  money  may  feem  to  be  good 
coin,  when  it  is  adulterate  ;  fuch  fallacious  fyllogifms  are  confi- 
dered  in  this  treatife,  in  order  to  make  a  defendant  more  expert  in 
the  ufe  of  his  defenfive  weapons. 

And  here  the  author,  with  his  ufual  magnanimity,  attempts  to 
bring  all  the  fallacies  that  can  enter  into  a  fyllogifm  under  thirteen 
heads  ;  of  which  fix  lie  in  the  didtion  or  language,  and  feven  not 
in  the  didtion. 

The  fallacies  in  didtion  are,  1.  When  an  ambiguous  word  is 
taken  at  one  time  in  one  fenfe,  and  at  another  time  in  another. 

2.  When  an  ambiguous  phrafe  is  taken  in  the  fame  manner.  3. 
and  4.  are  ambiguities  in  fyntax  ;  when  words  are  conjoined  ^ 
in  fyntax  that  ought  to  be  disjoined  ;  or  disjoined  when  they 
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ought  to  be  conjoined.  5.  is  an  ambiguity  in  profody,  accent, 
or  pronunciation.  6.  An  ambiguity  arifing  from  fome  figure  of 

When  a  fophifm  of  any  of  thefe  kinds  is  tranflated  into  another 
language,  or  even  rendered  into  unambiguous  expreiTions  in  the 
fame  language,  the  fallacy  is  evident,  and  the  fyllogifm  appears 
to  have  four  terms. 

The  feven  fallacies  which  are  faid  not  to  be  in  the  di&ion,  but 
in  the  thing,  have  their  proper  names  in  Greek  and  in  Latin,  by 
which  they  are  diftinguifhed.  Without  minding  their  names,  we 
{hall  give  a  brief  account  of  their  nature. 

1.  The  fir  ft  is,  Taking  an  accidental  conjunction  of  things  for 
a  natural  or  necefifary  conne&ion  :  as,  when  from  an  accident  we 
infer  a  property  ;  when,  from  an  example  we  infer  a  rule  ;  when 
from  a  fingle  adt  we  infer  a  habit. 

2.  Taking  that  abfolutely  which  ought  to  be  taken  compara¬ 
tively,  or  with  a  certain  limitation.  The  conftru&ion  of  language 
often  leads  into  this  fallacy  :  for  in  all  languages  it  is  common  to 
ufe  abfolute  terms,  to  fignify  things  which  carry  in  them  fome  fc- 
cret  comparifon  ;  or  to  ufe  unlimited  terms,  to  fignify  what  from 
its  nature  muft  be  limited. 

3.  Taking  that  for  the  caufe  of  a  thing  which  was  only  an  oc- 
cafion,  or  concomitant. 

4.  Begging  the  queftion.  This  is  done,  when  the  thing  to  be 
proved,  or  fome  thing  equivalent,  is  alfumed  in  the  premifes. 

5.  Mifiaking  the  queftion.  When  the  conclufion  of  the  fyllo¬ 
gifm  is  not  the  thing  that  ought  to  be  proved,  but  fomething  elfe 
that  is  miftaken  for  it. 

6.  When  that  which  is  not  a  confequence  is  miftaken  for  a  con- 
fequence  ;  as  if,  becaufe  all  Africans  are  black,  it  were  taken  for 
granted  that  all  blacks  are  Africans. 

7.  The  laft  fallacy  lies  in  propofidons  that  are  complex,  and 
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imply  two  animations,  whereof  one  may  be  true,  and  the  other 
falfe  ;  fo  that  whether  you  grant  the  propofition,  or  deny  it,  you 
are  intangled  :  as  when  it  is  affirmed,  that  fuch  a  man  has  left  off 
playing  the  fool.  If  it  be  granted,  it  implies,  that  he  did  play  the 
fool  formerly.  If  it  be  denied,  it  implies,  or  feems  to  imply, 
that  he  plays  the  fool  ftill. 

In  this  enumeration,  we  ought,  in  juftice  to  Ariftotle,  to  expedl 
only  the  fallacies  incident  to  categorical  fyllogifms.  And  I  do 
not  find,  that  the  logicians  have  made  any  additions  to  it  when 
taken  in  this  view  ;  altho’  they  have  given  fome  other  fallacies  that 
are  incident  to  fyllogifms  of  the  hypothetical  kind,  particularly 
the  fallacy  of  an  incomplete  enumeration  in  disjunctive  fyllo¬ 
gifms  and  dilemmas. 

The  different  fpecies  of  fophifms  above  mentioned  are  not  fo 
precifely  defined  by  Ariftotle,  or  by  fubfequent  logicians,  but 
that  they  allow  of  great  latitude  in  the  application ;  and  it  is  often 
dubious  under  what  particular  fpecies  a  fophiffical  fyllogifm 
owdit  to  be  claffed.  W e  even  find  the  lame  example  brought  un¬ 
der  one  fpecies  by  one  author,  and  under  another  fpecies  by  an¬ 
ther.  Nay,  what  is  more  ftrange,  Ariftotle  himfelf  employs  a 
long  chapter  in  proving  by  a  particular  induction,  that  all  the  feven 
may  be  brought  under  that  which  we  have  called  mijlaking  the  que - 
jlion ,  and  which  is  commonly  called  ignoratio  elenchi.  And  in¬ 
deed  the  proof  of  this  is  eafy,  without  that  laborious  detail  which 
Ariftotle  ufes  for  the  purpofe  :  for  if  you  lop  off  from  the  conclu- 
fion  of  a  fopliiftical  fyllogifm  all  that  is  not  fupported  by  the  pre- 
mifes,  the  conclufion,  in  that  cafe,  will  always  be  found  different 
from  that  which  ought  to  have  been  proved  ;  and  fo  it  falls  under 
the  ignortitio  elenchi . 

It  was  probably  Ariffode’s  aim,  to  reduce  all  the  poffible  va¬ 
riety  of  fophifms,  as  he  had  attempted  to  do  of  juft  fyllogifms,  to 
certain  definite  fpecies  :  but  he  feems  to  be  fenfible  tli?.t  he  had 
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fallen  fhoit  in  this  lad  attempt.  When  a  genus  is  properly  di¬ 
vided  into  its  fpecies,  the  fpecies  fhould  not  only,  when  taken  to¬ 
gether,  exhauft  the  whole  genus  ;  but  every  fpecies  flioukl  have 
its  own  precindl  fo  accurately  defined,  that  one  fliall  not  encroach 
upon  another.  And  when  an  individual  can  be  faid  to  belong  to 
two  or  three  different  fpecies,  the  divifion  is  imperfedl ;  yet  this 
is  the  cafe  of  Ariflotle  s  divifion  of  the  fophifms,  by  his  own  ac¬ 
knowledgement.  It  ought  not  therefore  to  be  taken  for  a  divifi on 
ftridtly  logical.  It  may  rather  be  compared  to  the  feveral  fpecies 
or  forms  of  adlion  invented  in  law  for  the  redrefs  of  wrongs.  For 
every  wrong  there  is  a  remedy  in  law  by  one  adlion  or  another  : 
but  fometimes  a  man  may  take  his  choice  among  feveral  different 
addons.  So  every  fophiflical  fyllogifm  may,  by  a  little  art,  be 
brought  under  one  or  other  of  the  fpecies  mentioned  by  Ariflotle, 
and  very  often  you  may  take  your  choice  of  two  or  three. 

Befides  the  enumeration  of  the  various  kinds  of  fophifms,  there 
are  many  other  things  in  this  treatife  concerning  the  art  of  mana¬ 
ging  a  fyllogiftical  difpute  with  an  antagonifl.  And  indeed,  if  the 
paffion  for  this  kind  of  litigation,  which  reigned  for  fo  many  a- 
ges,  Ihould  ever  again  lift  up  its  head,  we  may  predidl,  that  the 
Organon  of  Ariflotle  will  then  become  a  fafhionable  ftudy  :  for  it 
contains  fuch  admirable  materials  and  documents  for  this  art, 
that  it  may  be  faid  to  have  brought  it  to  a  fcience. 

The  conclufion  of  this  treatife  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  :  it 
manifeftly  relates,  not  to  the  prefent  treatife  only,  but  alfo  to  the 
•whole  analytics  and  topics  of  the  author.  I  fhall  therefore  give 
the  fubftance  of  it. 

“  Of  thofe  who  may  be  called  inventers,  fome  have  made  im- 
“  portant  additions  to  things  long  before  begun,  and  carried  on 
“  through  a  courfe  of  ages  ;  others  have  given  a  fmall  beginning 
“  to  things  which,  in  fucceeding  times,  will  be  brought  to  greater 
“  perfedlion.  The  beginning  of  a  thing,  though  fmall,  is  the 
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“  chief  part  of  it,  and  requires  the  greatefl  degree  of  invention; 

“  for  it  is  eafy  to  make  additions  to  inventions  once  begun.  Now 
“  with  regard  to  the  diale&ical  art,  there  was  not  fomething  done, 

“  and  fomething  remaining  to  be  done.  There  was  abfolutely 
“  nothing  done  :  for  thofe  who  profeffed  the  art  of  difputation, 
“  had  only  a  fet  of  orations  compofed,  and  of  arguments,  and 
“  of  captious  queftions,  which  might  fuit  many  occafions.  Thefe 
“  their  fcholars  foon  learned,  and  fitted  to  the  occafion.  This 
“  was  not  to  teach  you  the  art,  but  to  furnifh  you  with  the  mate- 
“  rials  produced  by  the  art:  as  if  a  man  profefling  to  teach  you 
“  the  art  of  making  {hoes,  fhould  bring  you  a  parcel  of  flioes  of 
“  various  fizes  and  fliapes,  from  which  you  may  provide  thofe 
“  who  want.  This  may  have  its  ufe  ;  but  it  is  not  to  teach  the 
“  art  of  making  fhoes.  And  indeed,  with  regard  to  rhetorical 
“  declamation,  there  are  many  precepts  handed  down  from  an- 
“  cient  times  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  conftrutftion  of  fyllogifms, 
not  one. 

u  We  have  therefore  employed  much  time  and  labour  upon 
“  this  fubjeift ;  and  if  our  fyftem  appears  to  you  not  to  be  in  the 
tc  number  of  thofe  things,  which,  being  before  carried  a  certain 
“  length,  were  left  to  be  perfected  ;  we  hope  for  your  favourable 
“  acceptance  of  what  is  done,  and  your  indulgence  in  what  is  left 
“  imperfecl.” 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Reflections  on  the  Utility  of  Logic,  and  the  Means  of  its 
Improvement. 

j  *  '  - 

Sect.  1.  Of  the  Utility  of  Logic . 

T\  j%  E  N  rarely  leave  one  extreme  without  running  into  the  con- 
1  trary.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  exceffive  admira¬ 
tion  of  Ariftotle,  which  continued  for  fo  many  ages,  fhould  end 
in  an  undue  contempt ;  and  that  the  high  efteem  of  logic  as  the 
grand  engine  of  fcience,  fhould  at  laft  make  way  for  too  unfa¬ 
vourable  an  opinion,  which  feems  now  prevalent,  of  its  being 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  a  liberal  education.  Thofe  who  think  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fafhion,  as  the  greateft  part  of  men  do,  will  be  as 
prone  to  go  into  this  extreme,  as  their  grandfathers  were  to  go  into 

the  contrary. 

Laying  afide  prejudice,  whether  fafhionable  or  unfafliionable, 
let  us  confider  whether  logic  is,  or  may  be  made,  fubfervient  to 
any  good  purpofe.  Its  profelled  end  is,  to  teacn  men  to  think, 
to  judge,  and  to  reafon,  with  precifion  and  accuracy.  No  man 
will  fay  that  this  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  5  the  only  tmng, 
therefore,  that  admits  of  doubt,  is,  whether  it  can  be  taught. 

To  refolve  this  doubt,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  our  lational  fa¬ 
culty  is  the  gift  of  God,  given  to  men  in  very  cliflci  ent  meafure. 
Some  have  a  larger  portion,  fbme  a  lefs  \  and  wheietneie  is  a  re¬ 
markable  deftCt  of  the  natural  power,  it  cannot  be  fupphed  by 
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any  culture  whatfoever.  But  this  natural  power,  even  where  it 
is  ft  rouge  ft,  may  lie  dead  for  want  of  the  means  of  improvement ; 
and  a  favage  may  have  been  born  with  as  good  faculties  as  a  Bacon 
or  a  Newton.  The  amazing  difference  that  appears  in  advanced  life, 
is  owing  to  this,  that  the  talent  of  one  was  buried,  being  never 
put  to  ufe,  while  that  of  the  other  was  cultivated  to  the  beft  ad¬ 
vantage. 

It  may  likewife  be  obferved,  that  the  chief  mean  of  improving 
our  rational  power,  is  the  vigorous  exercife  of  it,  in  various  ways, 
and  in  different  fubjebts,  by  which  the  habit  is  acquired  of  exer- 
cifing  it  properly.  Without  fuch  exercife,  and  good  fenfe  over 
and  above,  a  man  who  has  ftudied  logic  all  his  life  may,  after  all, 
be  only  a  petulant  wrangler,  without  true  judgement,  or  fkill  of 
reafoning,  in.  any  fcience. 

I  take  this  to  be  Locke’s  meaning,  when,  in  his  Thoughts  on 
Education,  he  fays,  “  If  you  would  have  your  fon  to  reafon  well, 
“  let  him  read  Chillingworth.”  The  ftate  of  things  is  much  al¬ 
tered  fince  Locke  wrote.  Logic  has  been  much  improved,  chief¬ 
ly  by  liis  writings  ;  and  yet  much  lefs  ftrefs  is  laid  upon  it,  and 
lefs  time  confumed  in  it.  His  counfel,  therefore,  was  judicious 
and  feafonable  ;  to  wit,  That  the  improvement  of  our  reafoning 
power  is  to  be  expedited  much  more  from  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  authors  who  reafon  beft,  than  from  ftudying  volumi¬ 
nous  fyftems  of  logic.  But  if  he  had  meant,  that  the  ftudy  of  lo¬ 
gic  was  of  no  ufe,  nor  defer ved  any  attention,  he  furely  would 
not  have  taken  the  pains  to  have  made  fo  confiderable  an  addition 
to  it,  by  his  Ejjay  on  the  Human  Underjianding,  and  by  his  Thoughts 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  Underjianding.  Nor  would  he  have  remitted 
his  pupil  to  Chillingworth,  the  acuteft  logician,  as  well  as  the 
beft  reafoner,  of  his  age  ;  and  one  who,  in  innumerable  places  of 
his  excellent  book,  without  pedantry  even  in  that  pedantic  age, 
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makes  the  happieft  application  of  the  rules  of  logic,  for  unravel¬ 
ing  the  fophiftical  reafoning  of  his  antagonift. 

Our  reafoning  power  makes  no  appearance  in  infancy ;  but  as 
we  grow  up,  it  unfolds  itfelf  by  degrees,  like  the  bud  of  a  tree. 
When  a  child  firft  draws  an  inference,  or  perceives  the  force  of  an 
inference  drawn  by  another  perfon,  we  may  call  this  the  birth  of 
his  reafon  :  but  it  is  yet  like  a  new-born  babe,  weak  and  tender  ; 
it  mud  be  cherilhed,  and  carried  in  arms,  and  have  food  of  eafy 
digeftion,  till  it  gathers  flrength. 

I  believe  no  man  remembers  this  birth  of  his  reafon  ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  his  decifions  will  at  firft  be  weak  and  wavering  j 
and,  compared  with  that  fteaciy  conviction  which  he  acquires  111 
ripe  years,  will  be  like  the  dawn  of  the  morning  compared  with 
noon-day.  We  fee  that  the  reafon  of  children  yields  to  authority, 
as  a  reed  to  the  wind  ;  nay,  that  it  clings  to  it,  and  leans  upon 
it,  as  if  confcious  of  its  own  weaknefs. 

When  reafon  acquires  fuch  flrength  as  to  (land  on  its  own  bot¬ 
tom,  without  the  aid  of  authority,  or  even  in  oppofition  to  au¬ 
thority,  this  may  be  called  its  manly  age.  But  in  moft  men,  it 
hardly  ever  arrives  at  this  period.  Many,  by  their  fituation  in 
life,  have  not  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  their  rational  powers. 
Many,  from  the  habit  they  have  acquired,  of  fubmitting  their  opi¬ 
nions  to  the  authority  of  others,  or  from  fome  other  principle  which 
operates  more  powerfully  than  the  love  of  truth,  fuller  their  judge¬ 
ment  to  be  carried  along,  to  the  end  of  their  days,  either  by  the 
authority  of  a  leader,  or  of  a  party,  or  of  the  multitude,  or  by 
their  own  pafiions.  Such  perfons,  however  learned,  however  a- 
cute,  may  be  faid  to  be  all  their  days  children  in  underflanding. 
They  reafon,  they  difpute,  and  perhaps  write  ;  but  it  is  not  that 
they  may  find  the  truth  ;  but  that  they  may  defend  opinions 
which  have  defeended  to  them  by  inheritance,  or  into  which  they 
have  fallen  by  accident,  or  been  led  by  affection. 
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I  agree  with  Mr  Locke,  that  there  is  no  ftudy  better  fitted  to 
exercife  and  ftrengthen  the  reafoning  powers,  than  that  of  the 
mathematical  fciences  ;  for  two  reafons  ;  fil'd,  Becaufe  there  is  no 
other  branch  of  fcience  which  gives  fuch  fcope  to  long  and  accu¬ 
rate  trains  of  reafoning  ;  and,  fecondly,  Becaufe  in  mathematics 
there  is  no  room  for  authority,  or  for  prejudice  of  any  Kind,  which 

may  give  a  falfe  bias  to  the  judgement. 

When  a  youth  of  moderate  parts  begins  to  ftudy  Euclid,  every 
thing  at  fir  ft  is  new  to  him.  His  apprehenfion  is  unfteady  ;  his 
judgement  is  feeble;  and  refts  partly  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
thing,  and  partly  upon  the  authority  of  his  teacher.  But  eveiy 
time0  he  goes  over  the  definitions,  the  axioms,  the  elementary 
propositions,  more  light  breaks  in  upon  him  ;  the  language  be¬ 
comes  familiar,  and  conveys  clear  and  Heady  conceptions  ;  the 
judgement  is  confirmed  ;  he  begins  to  fee  what  demonftration  is  ; 
and  it  is  impoffible  to  fee  it  without  being  charmed  with  it.  He 
perceives  it  to  be  a  kind  of  evidence  which  has  no  need  of  autho¬ 
rity  to  ftrengthen  it.  He  finds  himfelf  ' emancipated  from  that 
bondage,  and  exults  fo  much  in  this  new  ftate  of  independence, 
that  he  fpurns  at  authority,  and  would  have  demonftration  for 
everything;  until  experience  teaches  him,  that  this  is  a  kind  of 
evidence  which  cannot  be  had  in  moft  things  ;  and  that  in  his 
moft  important  concerns,  he  muft  reft  contented  with  probabi- 

lity. 

As  lie  goes  on  in  mathematics,  the  road  of  demonftration  be¬ 
comes  fmooth  and  eafy  ;  he  can  walk  in  it  firmly,  and  take  wider 
ftens  :  and,  at  laft,  he  acquires  the  habit,  not  only  of  underftand- 
ing  a  demonftration,  but  of  difcovering  and  demonftrating  mathe¬ 
matical  truths. 

Thus,  a  man  without  rules  of  logic,  may  acquire  toe  habit  of 

reafoning  juftly  in  mathematics  ;  and,  I  believe,  he  may,  By  mce 

means,  acquire  the  habit  of  reafoning  juftly  in  mechanics,  m  ju- 
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rifprudence,  in  politics,  or  in  any  other  fcience.  Good  fenfe, 
good  examples,  and  aftiduous  exercife,  may  bring  a  man  to 
reafon  juftly  and  acutely  in  his  own  profeftion,  without  rules. 

But  if  any  man  think,  that  from  this  conceftion  he  may  infer 
the  inutility  of  logic,  he  betrays  a  great  want  of  that  art  by  this 
inference  :  for  it  is  no  better  reafoning  than  this,  That  becaufe  a 
man  may  go  from  Edinburgh  to  London  by  the  way  of  Paris, 
therefore  any  other  road  is  ufelefs. 

There  is  perhaps  no  practical  art  which  may  not  be  acquired, 
in  a  very  confiderable  degree,  by  example  and  practice,  without 
reducing  it  to  rules.  But  pracftice,  joined  with  rules,  may  carry 
a  man  on  in  his  art  farther  and  more  quickly,  than  pra&ice  with¬ 
out  rules.  Every  ingenious  artift  knows  the  utility  of  having 
his  art  reduced  to  rules,  and  by  that  means  made  a  fcience.  He 
is  thereby  enlightened  in  his  pra&ice,  and  works  with  more  aflu- 
rance.  By  rules,  he  fometimes  correfts  his  own  errors,  and  often 
detects  the  errors  of  others  :  he  finds  them  of  great  ufe  to  con¬ 
firm  his  judgement,  to  juftify  what  is  right,  and  to  condemn 
what  is  wrong. 

Is  it  of  no  ufe  in  reafoning,  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  va¬ 
rious  powers  of  the  human  underftanding,  by  which  we  reafon  ? 
Is  it  of  no  ufe,  to  refolve  the  various  kinds  of  reafoning  into  their 
fimple  elements  ;  and  to  difcover,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  the  rules 
by  which  thofe  elements  are  combined  in  judging  and  in  reafon- 
ning  ?  Is  it  of  no  ufe,  to  mark  the  various  fallacies  in  reafoning, 
by  which  even  the  mofl  ingenious  men  have  been  led  into  error  ? 
It  muft  Purely  betray  great  want  of  underftanding,  to  think  thefe 
things  ufelefs  or  unimportant.  Thefe  are  the  things  which  lo¬ 
gicians  have  attempted ;  and  which  they  have  executed  ;  not  in¬ 
deed  fo  completely  as  to  leave  no  room  for  improvement,  but  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  very  confiderable  aid  to  our  reafoning 
powers.  That  the  principles  laid  down  with  regard  to  definition 
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and  cliviflon,  with  regard  to  the  converfion  and  oppohtion  of 
propofitions  and  the  general  rules  of  reafoning,  are  not  with¬ 
out  ufe,  is  fufficiently  apparent  from  the  blundeis,  committed  by 
thofe  who  difdain  any  acquaintance  with  them. 

Although  the  art:  of  categorical  fyllogifm  is  better  fitted  for  fcho- 
lailic  litigation,  than  for  real  improvement  in  knowledge,  it  is  a 
venerable  piece  of  antiquity,  and  a  great  effort  of  human  genius. 
We  admire  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  wall  of  China,  tho’ 
ufelefs  burdens  upon  the  earth.  We  can  bear  the  mod  minute 
defcription  of  them,  and  travel  hundreds  of  leagues  to  fee  them. 
If  any  perfon  lhould,  with  facrilegious  hands,  deflroy  or  deface 
them,  his  memory  would  be  had  in  abhorrence.  The  predica¬ 
ments  and  predicables,  the  rules  of  fyllogifm,  and  the  topics* 
have  a  like  title  to  our  veneration  as  antiquities :  they  are  uncom¬ 
mon  efforts,  not  of  human  power,  but  of  human  genius ;  and 
they  make  a  remarkable  period  in  the  progrefs  of  human  rea- 
fon. 

The  prejudice  againh  logic  has  probably  been  flrengthened  by 
its  being  taught  too  early  in  life.  Boys  are  often  taught  logic  as- 
they  are  taught  their  creed,  when  it  is  an  exercife  of  memory  on¬ 
ly,  without  underftanding.  One  may  as  well  expe<5t  to-  under¬ 
hand  grammar  before  he  can  fpeak,  as  to  underhand  logic  before 
he  can  reafon.  It  muh  even  be  acknowledged,  that  commonly  we- 
are  capable  of  reafoning  in  mathematics  more  early  than  in  logic. 
The  objefls  prefented  to  the  mind  in  this  fcience,  are  of  a  very  ab- 
hracl  nature,  and  can  be  dihindlly  conceived-  only  when  we  are 
capable  of  attentive  refieflion  upon  the  operations  of  our  own  un¬ 
derhanding,  and  after  we  have  been  accuhomed  to  reafon.  There 
maybe  an  elementary  logic,  level  to  the  capacity  of  thofe  wha 
have  been  but  little  exercifed  in  reafoning  ;  but  the  moh  import¬ 
ant  parts  of  this  fcience  require  a  ripe  underhanding,  capable  of 
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reflecting  upon  its  own  operations.  >  Therefore  to  make  logic  the 
firft  branch  of  fcience  that  is  to  be  taught,  is  an  old  error  that 
ought  to  be  corrected. 

.  i  .  / 

Sect.  2.  Qf  the  Improvement  of  Logic. 

In  compofitions  of  human  thought  expreffed  by  fpeech  or  by 
Writing,  whatever  is  excellent  and  whatever  is  faulty,  fall  with¬ 
in  the  province,  either  of  grammar,  or  of  rhetoric,  or  of  logic. 
Propriety  of  expreffion  is  the  province  of  grammar  ;  grace,  ele¬ 
gance,  and  force,  in  thought  and  in  expreffion,  are  the  province  of 
rhetoric  ;  juflnefs  and  accuracy  of  thought  are  the  province  of  lo¬ 
gic- 

The  faults  in  compofition,  therefore,  which  fall  under  the  cen- 
fure  of  logic,  are  obfeure  and  indiflinct  conceptions,  falfe  judge¬ 
ment,  inconclufive  reafoning,  and  all  improprieties  in  diftinc- 
tions,  tiefimtions,  divifion,  or  method.  To  aid  our  rational 
powers,  in  avoiding  thefe  faults  and  in  attaining  the  oppofite 
excellencies,  is  the  end  of  logic  ;  and  whatever  there  is  in  it 
that  has  no  tendency  to  promote  this  end,  ought  to  be  thrown 
out. 

The  rules  of  logic  being  of  a  very  abflracfl  nature,  ought  to  be 
illuflrated  by  a  variety  of  real  and  ftriking  examples  taken  from 
the  writings  of  good  authors.  It  is  both  inflrudlive  and  enter¬ 
taining,  to  obferve  the  virtues  of  accurate  compofition  in  writers 
of  fame.  W e  cannot  fee  them,  without  being  drawn  to  the  imi¬ 
tation  of  them,  in  a  more  powerful  manner  than  we  can  be  by  dry 
„rules.  Nor  are  the  faults  of  fuch  writers  lefs  inftru(5tive  or  lefs 
powerful  monitors.  A  wreck,  left  upon  a  fboal,  or  upon  a  rock, 
is  not  more  ufeful  to  the  failor,  than  the  faults  of  good  writers, 
when  fet  up  to  view,  are  to  thofe  who  come  after  them.  It  wras  a 
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happy  thought  in  a  late  ingenious  writer  of  Englifh  grammar,  to 
collect  under  the  feveral  rules,  examples  of  bad  Engliih  found  in 
the  molt  approved  authors.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the  rules  of 
logic  were  illuftrated  in  the  fame  manner.  By  this  means,  a  fy- 
item  of  logic  would  become  a  repofitory ;  wherein  whatever  is 
molt  acute  in  judging  and  in  reafoning,  whatever  is  moft  accu¬ 
rate  in  dividing,  diftinguifhing,  and  defining,  fhould  be  laid  up 
and  difpofed  in  order  for  our  imitation ;  and  wherein  the  falfc 
Peps  of  eminent  authors  fhould  be  recorded  for  our  admonition. 

After  men  had  laboured  in  the  fearch  of  truth  near  two  thou- 
fand  years,  by  the  help  of  fyllogifms,  Lord  Bacon  propofed  the 
method  of  indudion,  as  a  more  effedual  engine  for  that  purpofe. 
His  Novum  Organum  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  thoughts  and  labours 
of  the  inquifitive,  more  remarkable,  and  more  ufeful,  than  that 
which  the  Organum  of  Ariflotle  had  given  before  ;  and  may  be 
conhdered  as  a  fecond  grand  asra  in  the  progrefs  of  human  rea- 

fon. 

The  aft  of  fyllogifm  produced  numberlefs  difputes,  and  num- 
berlefs  feds,  who  fought  againft  each  other  with  much  animofity, 
without  gaining  or  lofing  ground  ;  but  did  nothing  confiderablc 
for  the  benefit  of  human  life.  The  art  of  indudion,  firft  deline¬ 
ated  by  Lord  Bacon,  produced  numberlefs  laboratories  and  obfer- 
vatories,  in  which  Nature  has  been  put  to  the  queftion  by  thou- 
fands  of  experiments,  and  forced  to  confefs  many  of  her  fecrets* 
which  before  were  hid  from  mortals.  And  by  thefe,  arts  have 
been  improved,  and  human  knowledge  wonderfully  increafed. 

In  reafoning  by  fyllogifm,  from  general  principles  we  defeend 
to  a  conclufion  virtually  contained  in.  them.  The  procefs  of  in¬ 
dudion  is  more  arduous  ;  being  an  alcent  from  particular  pre- 
mifes  to  a  general  conclufion.  The  evidence  of  fuch  general  con- 

dufions  is  not  demonflrative,  but  probable  ;  but  when  the  induc¬ 
tion 
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tion  is  diffidently  copious,  and  carried  on  according  to  the  rules 

* 

of  art,  it  forces  conviction  no  lefs  than  demondration  itfelf  does. 

The  greated  part  of  human  knowledge  reds  upon  evidence  of 
this  kind.  Indeed  we  can  have  no  other  for  general  truths  which 
are  contingent  in  their  nature,  and  depend  upon  the  will  and  or¬ 
dination  of  the  maker  of  the  world.  He  governs  the  world  he 
has  made,  by  general  laws.  The  effeCts  of  thefe  laws  in  particu¬ 
lar  phenomena  are  open  to  our  obfervation  ;  and  by  obferving  a 
train  of  uniform  effeCts  with  due  caution,  we  may  at  lad  decypher 
the  law  of  nature  by  which  they  are  regulated. 

Lord  Bacon  has  difplayed  no  lefs  force  of  genius  in  reducing  to 
rules  this  method  of  reafoning,  than  Aridotle  did  in  the  method 
of  fyllogifm.  His  Novum  Organum  ought  therefore  to  be  held  as  a 
mod  important  addition  to  the  ancient  logic.  Thofe  who  under¬ 
hand  it,  and  enter  into  the  fpirit  of  it,  will  be  able  to  didinguifh 
the  chaff  from  the  wheat  in  philofophical  difquidtions  into  the 
works  of  God.  They  will  learn  to  hold  in  due  contempt  all  hy- 
pothefes  and  theories,  the  creatures  of  human  imagination,  and 
to  refpeCt  nothing  but  facts  fufficiently  vouched,  or  conclufions 
drawn  from  them  by  a  fair  and  challe  interpretation  of  nature. 

Mod  arts  have  been  reduced  to  rules,  after  they  had  been  brought 
to  a  condderable  degree  of  perfection  by  the  natural  fagacity  of 
artids  ;  and  the  rules  have  been-  drawn  from  the  bed  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  art  that  had  been  before  exhibited  :  but  the  art  of  phi- 
lolophical  induction  was  delineated  by  Lord  Bacon  in  a  very  ample 
manner,  before  the  world  had  teen  any  tolerable  example  of  it. 
This,  altho’  it  adds  greatly  to  the  merk  of  the  author,  mud  have 
produced  fome  obfcurity  in  the  work,  and  a  detect  ot  proper  ex¬ 
amples  for  illudration.  This  defeCt  may  now  be  eadly  lupplied, 
from  thofe  authors  who,  in  their  philofophical  difquifitions,  have 
mod  driCtly  purfued  the  path  pointed  out  in  the  Novum  Organum , 
Among  thefe  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  feems  to  hold  the  fird  rank,  having, 
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in  the  third  book  of  his  Principle i,  and  in  his  Optics,  had  the  rules 
of  the  Novum  Organum  conftantly  in  his  eye. 

I  think  Lord  Bacon  was  alfo  the  fkft  who  endeavoured  to  reduce 
to  a  fyftem  the  prejudices  or  biaftes  of  the  mind,  which  are  the 
caufes  of  fidfe  judgement,  and  which  he  calls  the  idols  of  the  hu¬ 
man  underfunding.  Some  late  writers  ot  logic  have  very  pioperly 
introduced  this  into  their  fyftem  ;  but  it  deferves  to  be  more  co- 
pioully  handled,  and  to  be  illuftrated  by  real  examples. 

It  is  of  great  confequence  to  accurate  reafoning,  to  diftinguifli 
firft  principles  which  are  to  be  taken  for  granted,  from  propofi- 
tions  which  require  proof.  All  the  real  knowledge  of  mankind 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts  :  the  firft  confiding  of  felf-evident 
propolitions  j  the  fecond,  of  thole  which  are  deduced  by  juft  rea¬ 
foning  from  felf-evident  proportions.  The  line  which  divides 
thefe  two  parts  ought  to  be  marked  as  diftintly  as  poflible,  and 
the  principles  that  are  felf-evident  reduced,  as  far  as  can  be  done, 
to  general  axioms.  This  has  been  done  in  mathematics  from  the 
beginning,  and  has  tended  greatly  to  the  emolument  of  that  fei- 
ence.  It  has  lately  been  done  in  natural  philofophy  :  and  by  this 
means  that  fcience  has  advanced  more  in  an  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  than  it  had  done  before  in  two  thoufand.  Every  fcience  is 
in  an  unformed  date  until  its  firft:  principles  are  afeertained  :  af¬ 
ter  that  is  done,  it  advances  regularly,  and  fecures  the  ground  it 
has  gained. 

Altho’  firft  principles  do  not  admit  of  diret  proof,  yet  there 
muft  be  certain  marks  and  characters,  by  which  thofe  that  are 
truly  fuch  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  counterfeits.  Thefe  marks 
ought  to  be  deferibed,  and  applied,  to  diftinguilh  the  genuine 
from  the  fpurious. 

In  the  ancient  philofophy  there  is  a  redundance,  rather  than  a 
tefet,  of  firft  principles.  Many  things  were  aflumed  under  that 
character  without  a  juft  title :  That  nature  abhors  a  vacuum ; 

That 


That  bodies  do  not  gravitate  in  their  proper  place  ;  That  the  hea¬ 
venly  bodies  undergo  no  change ;  That  they  move  in  perfed 
circles,  and  with  an  equable  motion.  Such  principles  as  thefe  were 
aflumed  in  the  Peripatetic  philofophy,  without  proof,  as  if  they 
were  felf- evident. 

Des  Cartes,  fenfible  of  this  weaknefs  in  the  ancient  philofophy, 
and  defirous  to  guard  againfl  it  in  his  own  fyftem,  refolved  to  ad¬ 
mit  nothing  until  his  affent  was  forced  by  irrefiflible  evidence. 
The  fir  ft  thing  which  he  found  to  be  certain  and  evident  was,  that 
he  thought,  and  reafoned,  and  doubted.  He  found  himfelf  un¬ 
der  a  neceffity  of  believing  the  exiftence  of  thofe  operations  of 
mind  of  which  he  was  confcious  :  and  having  thus  found  fure 
footing  in  this  one  principle  of  confcioufnefs,  he  refted  fatisfied 
with  it,  hoping  to  be  able  to  build  the  whole  fabric  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  upon  it ;  like  Archimedes,  who  wanted  but  one  fixed  point 
to  move  the  whole  earth.  But  the  foundation  was  too  narrow  ; 
and  in  his  progrefs  he  unawares  affumes  many  things  lefs  evident 
than  thofe  which  he  attempts  to  prove.  Altho*  he  was  not  able 
to  fufpe<5t  the  teftimony  of  confcioufnefs,  yet  he  thought  the  te¬ 
ftimony  of  fenfe,  of  memory,  and  of  every  other  faculty,  might 
be  fufpected,  and  ought  not  to  be  received  until  proof  was  brought 
that  they  are  not  fallacious.  Therefore  he  applies  thefe  faculties, 
whofe  character  is  yet  in  queftion,  to  prove,  That  there  is  an  in¬ 
finitely  perfect  Being,  who  made  him,  and  who  made  his  fenfes, 
his  memory,  his  reafon,  and  all  his  faculties  ;  That  this  Being  is 
no  deceiver,  and  therefore  could  not  give  him  faculties  that  are 
fallacious  ;  and  that  on  this  account  they  deferve  credit. 

It  is  ftrange,  that  this  philofopher,  who  found  himfelf  under  a 
neceffity  of  yielding  to  the  teftimony  of  confcioufnefs,  did  not 
find  the  fame  neceffity  of  yielding  to  the  teftimony  of  his  fenfes, 
his  memory,  and  his  underftanding  :  and  that  while  he  was  certain 
that  he  doubted,  and  reafoned,  he  was  uncertain  whether  two 
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and  three  made  five,  and  whether  he  was  dreaming  or  awake.  It 
is  more  flrange,  that  fo  acute  a  reafoner  fhould  not  perceive,  that 
his  whole  train  of  reafoning  to  prove  that  his  faculties  were  not 
fallacious,  was  mere  fophiflry  :  for  if  his  faculties  were  falla¬ 
cious,  they  might  deceive  him  in  this  train  of  reafoning  ;  and  fo 
the  conclufion,  That  they  were  not  fallacious,  was  only  the  tefli- 
mony  of  his  faculties  in  their  own  favour,  and  might  be  a  fal¬ 
lacy. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  reafon  for  diflrufling  our  other  facul¬ 
ties,  that  will  not  reach  confcioufnefs  itfelf.  And  he  who  diflrufls 
thofe  faculties  of  judging  and  reafoning  which  God  hath  given 
him,  mud:  even  reft  in  his  fcepticifm  till  he  come  to  a  found 
mind,  or  until  God  give  him  new  faculties  to  fit  in  judgement 
upon  the  old.  If  it  be  not  a  firfl  principle,  That  our  faculties  are 
not  fallacious,  we  muft  be  abfolute  fceptics  :  for  this  principle  is 
incapable  of  proof;  and  if  it  is  not  certain,  nothing  elfecan  be 

certain. 

Since  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  it  has  been  fafhionable  with  thofe 
who  dealt  in  abflradl  philofophy,  to  employ  their  invention  in 
finding  philofophical  arguments,  either  to  prove  thofe  truths  which 
ought  to  be  received  as  firfl  principles,  or  to  overturn  them  :  and 
it  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  whether  the  authority  of  firfl  principles  is 
more  hurt  by  the  firfl  of  thefe  attempts,  or  by  the  lafl ;  for  fuch 
principles  can  Hand  fecure  only  upon  their  own  bottom  ;  and  to 
place  them  upon  any  other  foundation  than  that  of  their  intiinfic 

evidence,  is  in  effeft  to  overturn  them. 

I  have  lately  met  with  a  very  fenfible  and  judicious  treatife, 

wrote  by  Father  Buffier  about  fifty  years  ago,  concerning  firfl 
principles,  and  the  fource  of  human  judgements,  which,  with 
great  propriety,  he  prefixed  to  his  treatife  of  logic.  And  indeed  I 
apprehend  it  is  a  fubjed  of  fuch  confequence,  that  if  inquifitive 
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men  can  be  brought  to  the  fame  unanimity  in  the  firft  principles 
of  the  other  fciences,  as  in  thofe  of  mathematics  and  natural  philo- 
fophy,  (and  why  fliould  we  defpair  of  a  general  agreement  in 
things  that  are  felf-evident  ?),  this  might  be  confidered  as  a  third 
grand  sera  in  the  progrefs  of  human  reafon. 
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Principles  and  Progrefs  of  Morality, 


rip  HE  fcience  of  morals,  like  other  fciences,  is  in  a  very  1m- 
I  perfecl  date  among  favages  ;  and  arrives  at  maturity  a- 
mong  enlightened  nations  by  very  flow  degrees.  This  piogrefs 
points  out  the  hiftorical  part,  as  firft  in  order  :  but  as  that  hiftory 
would  give  little  fatisfa&ion,  without  a  rule  for  comparing  the 
morals  of  different  ages,  and  of  different  nations,  I  begin  with 
the  principles  of  morality,  fuch  as  ought  to  govern  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  nations.  The  prefent  fketch  accordingly  is  divided  in¬ 
to  two  parts.  In  the  firfl;,  the  principles  are  unfolded ;  and  the 
fecond  is  altogether  hiftorical. 


lo  blod  vid  'pdi  :\i 

PART  I. 
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Principles  of  Morality-, 
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SECT.  I. 

Human  Actions  analyfed. 


THE  hand  of  God  is  no  where  more  vifible,  than  in  the  nice 
adjuftment  of  our  internal  frame  to  our  fituation  in  this 

world.  An  animal  is  endued  with  a  power  of  felf- motion  ;  and 
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in  performing  animal  fun&ions,  requires  not  any  external  aid. 
This  more  efpecially  is  the  cafe  of  man,  the  noblefl  of  terreftrial 
beings.  His  heart  beats,  his  blood  circulates,  his  flomach  di- 
gefts,  evacuations  proceed,  &c.  &c.  By  what  means  ?  Not  fure- 
ly  by  the  laws  of  meclianifm,  which  are  far  from  being  adequate 
to  fuch  operations.  The  operations  mentioned  are  effects  of  an 
internal  power,  bellow’d  on  man  for  preferving  life.  The  power 
is  exerted  uniformly,  and  without  interruption,  independent  of 
will,  and  without  confcioufnefs. 

Man  is  a  being  fufceptible  of  plealure  and  pain :  thefe  generate 
delire  to  attain  what  is  agreeable,  and  to  Ihun  what  is  difagree- 
able  ,  and  he  is  enabled  by  other  powers  to  gratify  his  deiires. 
One  powei ,  teimed  iiifhncl ,  is  exerted  indeed  with  confcioufnefs , 
but  blindly,  without  will,  and  without  intention  to  produce  any 
efFed.  Brute  animals  a&  for  the  moll  part  by  inflin&  :  hunger 
prompts  them  to  eat,  and  cold,  to  take  Ihelter  j  knowingly  in¬ 
deed,  but  without  exerting  any  a  a  of  will,  and  without  forefight 
of  what  will  happen.  Infants  of  the  human  fpecies,  little  fuperior 
to  brutes,  are,  like  brutes,  governed  by  inltina  :  they  lay  hold  of 
the  nipple,  without  knowing  that  fucking  will  fatisfy  their  hun¬ 
ger  ;  and  they  weep  when  pained,  without  any  view  of  relief  *. 
Another  power  is  governed  by  intention  and  will.  In  the  pro- 
grefs  from  infancy  to  maturity,  the  mind  opens  to  objea&,  with- 

*  Akin  to  thefe,  are  certain  habitual  a&s  done  without  thought,  fuch  as  fnuff- 
ing  or  grinning.  Cuftom  enables  one  to  move  the  fingers  on  an  inftrument  of  mir- 
fic,  without  being  directed  by  will :  the  motion  is  often  too  quick  for  an  aft  of 
will.  Some  arrive  at  great  perfection  in  the  art  of  balancing  :  the  flighted:  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  juft  balance  is  inflantly  redrefted  :  were  a  preceding  aCt  of  will  necef- 
fary,  it  would  be  too  late.  An  unexpected  hollow  in  walking,  occafions  a  violent 
fiiock  :  is  not  this  evidence,  that  external  motion  is  governed  by  the  mind,  fre¬ 
quently  without  confcioufnefs  j  and  that  in  walking,  the  body  is  adjufted  before¬ 
hand  to  what  is  expeCted  ? 
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out  end,  of  defire  and  of  averfion,  the  attaining  or  fhunning  of 
which  depend  more  or  lefs  on  our  own  will.  We  are  placed,  in  a 
wide  world,  left  to  our  own  condud  ;  and  we  are  by  nature  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  proper  power  for  performing  what  we  intend  and 
will.  The  adions  we  perform  by  this  power  are  termed  voluntary . 
There  hill  remain  another  fpecies  of  adions,  termed  involuntary  ; 
as  where  we  ad  by  fome  irrefiftible  motive  againft  our  will.  An 
adion  may  be  voluntary,  tho’  done  with  reludance  ;  as  where 
a  man,  to  free  himfelf  from  torture,  reveals  the  fecrets  of  his 
friend  :  his  confefiion  is  voluntary,  tho’  drawn  from  him  with 
great  reludance.  But  let  us  fuppofe,  that  after  the  firmed:  refo- 
lution  to  reveal  nothing,  his  mind  is  unhinged  by  exquifite  tor¬ 
ture  ;  the  difcovery  he  makes  may  be  juftly  termed  involuntary  : 
he  fpeaks  indeed  ;  but  he  is  compelled  to  it  abfolutely  againft  his 

will. ' 

Man  is  by  his  nature  an  accountable  being,  anfwerable  for  his 
conduct  to  God  and  man.  In  doing  any  adion  that  wears  a  double 
face,  he  is  prompted  by  his  nature  to  explain  the  fame  to  his  re¬ 
lations,  his  friends,  his  acquaintance  j  and  above  all,  to  thofe 
who  have  authority  over  him.  He  hopes  for  praife  for  every  right 
adion,  and  dreads  blame  for  every  one  that  is  wrong.  But  for 
what  fort  of  adions  does  he  hold  himfelf  accountable  ?  Not  fure- 
ly  for  an  inftindive  adion,  which  is  done  blindly,  without  in¬ 
tention,  and  without  will :  neither  for  an  involuntary  adion,  be- 
caufe  it  is  extorted  from  him  againft  his  will :  and  leaft  of  all,  for 
adions  done  without  confcioufnefs,  fuch  as  thofe  which  preferve 
life.  What  only  remain  are  voluntary  adions,  which  are  either 
right  or  wrong.  Such  adions  are  done  wittingly  and  willingly  : 
for  thefe  we  muft  anfwer,  if  at  all  accountable  ;  and  for  thefe  e- 
very  man  in  confcience  holds  himfelf  bound  to  anfwer. 

And  now  more  particularly  upon  voluntary  adions.  To  intend 
and  to  will,  tho’  commonly  held  fynonymous,  fignify  different 
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a£ls  of  the  mind.  Intention  refpedts  the  effect  :  Will  refpe&s  the 
a<5tion  that  is  exerted  for  producing  the  effect.  It  is  my  intention, 
for  example,  to  relieve  my  friend  from  diftrefs  :  upon  feeing  him, 
it  is  my  Will  to  give  him  a  fum  for  his  relief :  the  external  act  of 
giving  follows  ;  and  my  friend  is  relieved,  which  is  the  effect  in¬ 
tended.  But  thefe  internal  a<5ts,  tho’  in  their  nature  different,  are 
always  united  :  I  cannot  will  the  means,  without  intending  the 
effect  ;  and  I  cannot  intend  the  effect,  without  willing  the 
means  *. 

Some  effects  of  voluntary  action  follow  neceffarily  :  A  wound  is 
an  effect  that  neceffarily  follows  the  (tabbing  a  perfon  with  a  dag¬ 
ger  :  death  is  a  neceffary  effect  of  throwing  one  down  from  the 
battlements  of  a  high  tower.  Some  effe<5ts  are  probable  only  :  I 
labour  in  order  to  provide  for  my  family  ;  fight  for  my  country 
to  refcue  it  from  oppreffors  ;  take  phyfic  for  my  health.  In  fuch 
cafes,  the  event  intended  does  not  neceffarily  nor  always  follow. 

A  man,  when  he  wills  to  aft,  muft  intend  the  neceffary  effect : 
a  perfon  who  ftabs,  certainly  intends  to  wound.  But  where  the 
effect  is  probable  only,  a  man  may  a<5t  without  intending  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  follows  :  a  ftone  thrown  by  me  at  random  into  the  mar¬ 
ket-place,  may  happen  to  wound  a  man  without  my  intending  it. 
One  adts  by  inftin£t,  without  either  will  or  intention  :  voluntary 
a&ions  that  neceffarily  produce  their  effe<5l,  imply  intention  :  vo¬ 
luntary  actions,  when  the  effedl  is  probable  only,  are  fometimes 
intended,  fometimes  not. 

Human  actions  are  diflinguifhed  from  each  other  by  certain 
qualities ,  termed  right  and  'wrong.  But  as  thefe  make  the  corner- 
flone  of  morality,  they  are  referved  to  the  following  feftion. 

*  To  incline,  to  refolve,  to  intend,  to  will,  are  a£ts  of  the  mind  relative  to  ex¬ 
ternal  aftion.  Thefe  feveral  a&s  are  well  underftood  ;  tho’  they  cannot  be  defined, 
being  perfectly  Ample. 
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Divifion  of  Human  Actions  into  Right,  Wrong,  and  Indif¬ 
ferent. 


*tT  H  E  qualities  of  right  and  wrong  in  voluntary  adlions,  are 
A  univerfally  acknowledged  as  the  foundation  of  morality  ;  and 
yet  philofophers  have  been  flrangely  perplexed  about  them.  The 
hiftory  of  their  various  opinions,  would  fignify  little  but  to  dark¬ 
en  the  fubjedl :  the  Teader  will  have  more  fatisfa&ion  in  feeing 
thefe  qualities  explained,  without  entering  at  all  into  contro- 
verfy. 

No  perfon  is  ignorant  of  primary  and  fecondary  qualities,  a  dif- 
tinclion  much  infilled  on  by  philofophers.  Primary  qualities, 
Rich  as  figure,  cohefion,  weight,  are  permanent  qualities,  that 
cxifl  in  a  fubjedl  whether  perceived  or  not.  Secondary  qualities, 
fuch  as  colour,  tafte,  fmell,  depend  on  the  percipient  as  much  as 
on  the  fubjedd,  being  nothing  when  not  perceived.  Beauty  and 
uglinefs  are  qualities  of  the  latter  fort :  they  have  no  exigence 
but  when  perceived  ;  and,  like,  all  other  fecondary  qualities,  they 
are  perceived  intuitively  ;  having  no  dependence  on  reafon  nor 
on  judgement,  more  than  colour  has,  or  fmell,  or  tafle  [a). 

The  qualities  of  right  and  wrong  in  voluntary  actions,  are  fe¬ 
condary,  like  beauty  and  uglinels,  and  the  other  fecondary  qua¬ 
lities  mentioned.  Like  them,  they  are  objects  of  intuitive  per¬ 
ception,  and  depend  not  in  any  degree  on  reafon  or  on  judge- 

(<7)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vcl.  i  p.  207.  edit.  5. 
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ment.  No  argument  is  requidte  to  prove,  that  to  rcfcue  ail  inno¬ 
cent  babe  from  the  jaws  of  a  wolf,  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe 
the  naked,  are  right  actions  :  they  are  perceived  to  be  fo  intui¬ 
tively.  As  little  is  an  argument  requifite  to  prove,  that  murder, 
deceit,  perjury,  are  wrong  adions  :  they  are  perceived  intuitive¬ 
ly  to  be  fo.  The  Deity  has  bellow’d  on  man,  different  faculties 
for  different  purpofes.  Truth  and  falfehood  are  invelligated  by 
the  reafoning  faculty.  Beauty  and  uglinefs  are  objecls  of  a  fenfe, 
known  by  the  name  of  tajle.  Right  and  wrong  are  objects  of  a  fenfe 
termed  the  moral  fenfe  or  confcicnce .  And  fuppoling  thefe  qualities 
to  be  hid  from  our  perception,  in  vain  would  we  try  to  difcover 
them  by  any  argument,  or  procefs  of  reafoning  :  the  attempt 
would  be  abfurd  ;  no  lefs  fo  than  an  attempt  to  difcover  colour, 
by  reafoning,  or  talle,  or  fmell  *. 

Right  and  wrong,  as  mentioned  above,  are  qualities  of  volun¬ 
tary  actions,  and  of  no  other  kind.  An  inftindive  action  is  be¬ 
neficial,  is  agreeable  ;  but  it  cannot  properly  be  denominated  ei¬ 
ther  right  or  wrong.  An  involuntary  ad;  is  hurtful  to  the  agent, 
and  difagreeable  to  the  fpedator  ;  but  in  the  agent  it  is  neither 
right  nor  wrong.  Thefe  qualities  alfo  depend  in  no  degree  on 
the  event.  Thus,  if,  to  fave  my  friend  from  drowning,  I  plunge 
into  a  river,  the  adion  is  right,  tho’  I  happen  to  come  too  late. 


*  Every  perception  muft  proceed  from  fome  faculty  or  power  of  perception, 
termed  fenfe.  The  moral  fenfe,  by  which  we  perceive  the  qualities  of  right  and 
wrong,  may  be  confidered  either  as  a  branch  of  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  by  which  we 
perceive  the  actions  to  which  thefe  qualities  belong,  or  as  a  fenfe  diftinct:  from  ail 
others.  The  fenfes  by  which  objects  are  perceived,  are  not  feparated  from  each  o- 
ther  by  diftinct  boundaries;  and  the  forting  or  cla,.mg  them,  feems  to  depend 
more  011  tafte  and  fancy,  than  on  nature.  I  have  followed  the  plan  laid  down  by 
former  writers  ;  which  is,  to  confider  the  moral  fenfe  as  a  fenfe  diftinct  from  others, 
becaufe  it  is  the  eafieft  and  cleared:  manner  of  conceiving  it. 
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And  if  I  aim  a  ftroke  at  a  man  behind  his  back,  the  action  is 
wrong,  tho’  I  happen  not  to  touch  him. 

The  qualities  of  right  and  of  agreeable,  are  infeparable  ;  and 
fo  are  the  qualities  of  wrong  and  of  difagreeable.  A  right  action, 
accordingly,  is  agreeable,  not  only  in  the  direCl  perception,  but 
equally  fo  in  every  fubfequent  recollection.  And  in  both  circum- 
ftances  equally,  a  wrong  aCtion  is  difagreeable. 

Right  aCtions  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  moral  fenfe  into  two 
kinds,  viz.  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  what  may  be  done,  or  left 
undone.  Wrong  aCtions  admit  not  that  diftinCtion  :  they  are  all 
prohibited  to  be  done.  To  fay  that  an  aCtion  ought  to  be  done, 
means  that  we  are  tied  or  obliged  to  perform  ;  and  to  fay  that  an 
aCtion  ought  not  to  be  done,  means  that  we  are  reftrained  from 
doing  it.  Tho’  the  neceffity  implied  in  the  being  tied  or  obliged, 
is  not  phyfical,  but  only  what  is  commonly  termed  inoral ;  yet 
we  conceive  ourfelves  deprived  of  liberty  or  freedom,  and  necef- 
farily  bound  to  aCt  or  to  forbear  aCting,  in  oppofition  to  every  o- 
ther  motive.  The  neceffity  here  defcribed  is  termed  duty.  The 
moral  neceffity  we  are  under  to  forbear  harming  the  innocent,  is 
a  proper  example  :  the  moral  fenfe  declares  the  reftraint  to  be 
our  duty,  which  no  motive  whatever  will  excufe  us  for  tranfgref- 

£ng- 

The  duty  of  performing  or  forbearing  any  aCtion,  implies  a 
right  in  fome  perfon  to  exaCt  performance  of  that  duty  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  a  duty  or  obligation  neceffarily  infers  a  correfpond- 
ing  right.  A  promife  on  my  part  to  pay  L.  100,  confers  a  right 
to  demand  performance.  The  man  who  commits  an  injury,  vio¬ 
lates  the  right  of  the  perfon  injured,  which  entitles  him  to  demand 
reparation  of  the  wrong. 

Duty  is  twofold  ;  duty  to  others,  and  duty  to  ourfelves.  With 
refpeCt  to  the  former,  the  doing  what  we  ought  to  do,  is  termed 
juft :  the  doing  what  we  ought  not  to  do,  and  die  omitting  what 
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we  ought  to  do,  are  termed  unjuft .  With  refpedl  to  ourfelves,  the 
doing  what  we  ought  to  do,  is  termed  proper  :  the  doing  what  we 
ought  not  to  do,  and  the  omitting  what  we  ought  to  do,  are 
termed  improper.  Thus,  right ,  fignifying  a  quality  of  certain  ac¬ 
tions,  is  a  genus  ;  of  which  juft  and  proper  are  fpecies  :  wrong, 
fignifying  a  quality  of  other  addons,  is  a  genus  ;  of  which  unjujl 
and  improper  are  fpecies. 

Right  addons  left  to  our  free  will,  to  be  done,  or  left  undone, 
come  next  in  order.  They  are,  like  the  former,  right  when  done  ; 
but  they  differ,  in  not  being  wrong  when  left  undone.  To  remit 
a  juft  debt  for  the  fake  of  a  growing  family,  to  yield  a  fubjedl  in 
controverfy  rather  than  go  to  law  with  a  neighbour,  generoufly 
to  return  good  for  ill,  are  examples  of  this  fpecies.  They  are  u- 
niverfally  approved  as  right  addons  :  but  as  no  perfon  has  a  right 
or  title  to  oblige  us  to  perform  fuch  actions,  the  leaving  them  un¬ 
done  is  not  a  wrong  :  no  perfon  is  injured  by  the  forbearance. 
Actions  that  come  under  this  clafs,  fliall  be  termed  arbitrary ,  for 
want  of  a  more  proper  deftgnation. 

So  much  for  right  addons,  and  their  diviftons.  Wrong  addons 
are  of  two  kinds,  criminal  and  culpable.  What  are  done  intentional¬ 
ly  to  produce  mifehief,  are  criminal :  fuch  rafli  or  unguarded 
adlions  as  produce  mifehief  without  intention,  are  culpable.  The 
former- are  reftrained  by  punifhment,  to  be  handled  in  the  5th  lec¬ 
tion  ;  the  latter  by  reparation,  to  be  handled  in  the  6th. 

The  diviftons  of  voluntary  addons  are  not  yet  exhaufted.  Some 
there  are  that,  properly  fpeaking,  cannot  be  denominated  either 
right  or  wrong.  Adlions  done  merely  for  amufement  or  paftime, 
without  intention  to  produce  good  or  ill,  are  of  that  kind  ;  leap¬ 
ing,  for  example,  running,  jumping  over  a  ftick,  throwing  a 
ftone  to  make  circles  in  the  water.  Such  addons  are  neither  ap¬ 
proved  nor  disapproved  :  they  may  be  termed  indifferent. 

There  is  no  caufe  for  doubting  the  exiftence  of  the  moral  fenfe, 
VOL.  II.  I  i 
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more  than  for  doubting  the  exigence  of  the  fenfe  of  beauty,  of 
feeing,  or  of  hearing.  In  fa&,  the  perception  of  right  and  wrong 
as  qualities  of  actions,  is  no  lefs  diftind  and  clear,  than  that  of 
beauty,  of  colour,  or  of  any  other  quality  5  and  as  evei  y  percep¬ 
tion  is  an  ad  of  fenfe,  the  fenfe  of  beauty  is  not  with  greater  cer¬ 
tainty  evinced  from  the  perception  of  beauty,  than  the  moral 
fenfe  is  from  the  perception  of  right  and  wrong.  We  find  this 
fenfe  diflributed  among  individuals  in  different  degrees  of  per- 
fedion  :  but  there  perhaps  never  exifled  any  one  above  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  an  idiot,  who  poffeifed  it  not  in  fome  degree  ;  and  were 
any  man  entirely  deflitute  of  it,  the  terms  right  and  wrong  would 
be  to  him  no  lefs  unintelligible,  than  the  term  colour  is  to  one 
born  blind.  \ 

That  every  individual  is  endued  with  a  fenfe  of  right  and 
wrong,  more  or  lefs  diftind,  will  probably  be  granted  ;  but  whe¬ 
ther  there  be  among  men  what  may  be  termed  a  common  fenfe  of 
right  and  wrong,  producing  uniformity  of  opinion  as  to  right 
and  wrong,  is  not  fo  evident.  There  is  no  abfurdity  in  fuppo- 
fmg  the  opinions  of  men  about  right  and  wrong,  to  be  as  various 
as  about  beauty  and  deformity  :  and  that  this  fuppofition  is  not 
deflitute  of  foundation,  we  are  led  to  fufped,  upon  difeovering 
that  in  different  countries,  and  even  in  the  fame  country  at  differ¬ 
ent  times,  the  opinions  publicly  efpouied  with  iegard  to  right 
and  wrong,  are  extremely  various  ;  that  among  fome  nations  it 
was  held  lawful  for  a  man  to  fell  his  children  for  flaves,  and  in 
their  infancy  to  abandon  tnem  to  wild  beads  j  that  it  was  held 
equally  lawful  to  punifh  children,  even  capitally,  for  the  crime 
of  their  parent ;  that  the  murdering  an  enemy  in  cold  blood,  was 
once  a  common  practice  ;  that  human  facrifices,  impious  no  lefs 
than  immoral  according  to  our  notions,  were  of  old  univerfal ; 
that  even  in  later  times,  it  has  been  held  meritorious,  to  inflitd 

cruel  torments  for  the  flighted  deviations  from  the  religious  creed 
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of  the  plurality  ;  and  that  among  the  mod  enlightened  nations, 
there  are  conliderable  differences  with  refpecl  to  the  rules  of  mora¬ 
lity. 

Thefe  facds  tend  not  to  difprove  the  reality  of  a  common  fenfe 
in  morals  :  they  only  prove,  that  the  moral  fenfe  has  not  been  e- 
qually  perfedl  at  all  times,  nor  in  all  countries.  This  branch  of 
the  hidory  of  morality,  is  referved  for  the  fecond  part.  To  give 
fome  prefent  fatisfudion,  I  (hall  fhortly  obferve,  that  the  favage 
date  is  the  infancy  of  man  ;  during  which,  the  more  delicate 
fenfes  lie  dormant,  leaving  nations  to  the  authority  of  cudom,  of 
imitation,  and  of  paffion,  without  any  jud  tadeof  morals-more  than 
of  the  fine  arts.  But  nations,  like  individuals,  ripen  gradually,  and 
acquire  a  refined  tade  in  morals  as  well  as  in  the  fine  arts  :  after 
which  we  find  great  uniformity  of  opinion  about  the  rules  of  right 
and  wrong ;  with  few  exceptions,  but  what  may  proceed  from  im¬ 
becility,  or  corrupted  education.  There  may  be  found,  it  is  true, 
even  in  the  mod  enlightened  ages,  men  who  have  fingular  no¬ 
tions  of  morality  ;  and  there  may  be  found  the  like  fingularity 
upon  many  other  fubjecds  :  which  no  more  affords  an  argument 
againd  a  common  fenfe  or  dandard  of  right  and  wrong,  than  a 
rnonder  doth  againd  the  dandard  that  regulates  our  external 
form,  or  than  an  exception  doth  againd  the  truth  of  a  general  pro- 
pofition. 

That  there  is  in  mankind  an  uniformity  of  opinion  with  refpefl 
to  right  and  wrong,  is  a  matter  of  fact  of  which  the  only  infal¬ 
lible  evidence  is  obfervation  and  experience  :  and  to  that  evidence 
I  appeal  ;  entering  only  a  caveat,  that,  for  the  reafon  above  gi¬ 
ven,  the  enquiry  be  confined  to  enlightened  nations.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  take  liberty  to  fugged  an  argument  from  analogy, 
That  if  there  be  great  uniformity  among  the  different  tribes  of 
men  in  feeing  and  hearing,  in  pleafure  and  pain,  in  judging  of 
truth  and  error,  the  fame  uniformity  ought  to  hold  with  ref  peed 
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to  right  and  wrong.  Whatever  minute  differences  there  may  be 
to  difiinguifli  one  perfon  from  another,  yet  in  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  that  conflitute  our  nature,  internal  and  external,  there  is 
wonderful  uniformity. 

This  uniformity  of  fentiment,  which  may  be  termed  the  common 
fenfe  of  mankind  vuith  rcfpeci  to  right  and  wrong,  is  effential  to  focial 
beings.  Did  the  moral  fentiments  of  men  differ  as  much  as  their 
faces,  they  would  be  altogether  unqualified  for  fociety  :  difcord 
and  controverfy  would  be  endlefs,  and  major  vis  would  be  the  on¬ 
ly  rule  of  meum  et  tuum. 

But  fuch  uniformity  of  fentiment,  tho’  general,  is  not  altoge¬ 
ther  univerfal  :  men  there  are,  as  above  mentioned,  who  differ 
from  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  with  refpect  to  various  points 
of  morality.  What  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of  fuch  men  ?  ought 
they  to  regulate  their  conduct  by  that  fiandard,  or  by  their  private 
conviction  ?  There  will  be  occafion  afterward  to  obferve,  that 
we  judge  of  others  as  we  believe  they  judge  of  themfelves  ;  and 
that  private  conviction  is  the  fiandard  for  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments  (a).  But  with  refpect  to  every  controverfy  about  property 
and  pecuniary  intereft,  and,  in  general,  about  every  civil  right 
and  obligation,  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  is  the  fiandard, 
and  not  private  conviction  or  confidence  ;  which  I  fhall  endeavour 
to  make  out  as  follows. 

We  have  an  innate  fenfe  of  a  common  nature,  not  only  in  our 
own  fpecies,  but  in  every  fpecies  of  animals.  And  that  the  fact 
correfponds  to  our  fihife  of  it,  is  verified  by  experience  ;  for  there 
appears  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  creatures  of  the  fame  kind, 
and  a  difformity,  no  lefs  remarkable,  in  creatures  of  a  different 
kind.  As  that  common  nature  is  perceived  to  be  a  model  or 
fiandard  for  each  individual  of  the  kind,  it  raifes  wonder  to  find 
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an  individual  deviating  from  the  common  nature  of  the  fpecies, 
whether  in  its  internal  or  external  ftrucfture  :  a  child  born  with  a- 
verfion  to  its  mother’s  milk,  is  a  wonder,  no  lefs  than  if  born  with¬ 
out  a  mouth,  or  with  more  than  one. 

Secondly,  The  innate  fenfe  mentioned  dilates,  that  the  com- 
mon  nature  of  man  in  particular,  is  invariable  as  well  as  univer- 
fal ;  that  it  will  be  the  fame  hereafter  as  it  is  at  prefent,  and  as  it 
was  in  time  paft,  the  fame  among  all  nations,  and  in  all  corners 
of  the  earth  :  nor  are  we  deceived  ;  becaufe,  allowing  for  flight 
differences  occafloned  by  culture  and  other  accidental  circumftan- 
ces,  the  facl  correfponds  to  our  perception. 

Thirdly,  We  perceive  that  this  common  nature  is  right  and  per- 
feft ,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  a  model  or  ftandard  for  every  human 
being.  Any  remarkable  deviation  from  it  in  the  ftrucfture  of  an 
individual,  appears  imperfect  or  irregular  ;  and  raifes  a  painful 
emotion  :  a  monftrous  birth,  exciting  curioflty  in  philofophers, 
fails  not  at  the  fame  time  to  excite  averflon  in  every  fpeeftator. 

This  fenfe  of  perfection  in  the  common  nature  of  man,  com¬ 
prehends  every  branch  of  his  nature,  and  particularly  the  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  of  mankind  with  refpeeft  to  right  and  wrong  ;  which 
accordingly  is  perceived  by  all  to  be  perfect,  having  authority  o- 
ver  all  men  as  the  ultimate  and  unerring  ftandard  of  morals,  even 
in  contradiction  to  private  conviction.  Thus,  a  law  in  our  na¬ 
ture  binds  us  to  regulate  our  conduct  by  that  ftandard  :  its  autho¬ 
rity  is  univerfally  acknowledged,  as  nothing  is  more  common  in 
every  difpnte  about  et  tuum ,  than  an  appeal  to  it  as  the  ul¬ 
timate  and  unerring  ftandard. 

At  the  flime  time,  as  that  ftandard,  through  infirmity  or  pre¬ 
judice,  is  not  confpicuous  to  every  individual,  many  are  milled 
into  erroneous  opinions,  by  miftaking  a  falfe  ftandard  for  that  of 
nature.  And  hence  a  diftineftion  between  a  right  and  a  wrong 
fenfe  in  morals  j  a  diftineftion  which  every  one  underftands,  but 
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which,  unlefs  for  the  convi&ion  of  a  moral  ftandard,  would  be 
altogether  unintelligible. 

The  final  caufe  of  this  branch  of  our  nature  is  confpicuous. 
Were  there  no  ftandard  of  right  and  wrong  for  determining  end- 
lefs  controverfies  about  mattery  of  intereft,  the  ftrong  would  have 
recourfe  to  force,  the  weak  to  cunning,  and  fociety  would  be  in¬ 
tolerable.  Courts  of  law  could  afford  no  remedy  ;  for  without  a 
ftandard  of  morals,  their  decifions  would  be  arbitrary,  and  of  no 
authority.  Idappy  it  is  for  men  to  be  provided  with  fuch  a  ftand¬ 
ard  :  it  is  neceffary  in  fociety  that  our  actions  be  uniform  with 
refpect  to  right  and  wrong  ;  and  in  order  to  uniformity  of  aClion, 
it  is  neceffary  that  our  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong  be  alfo  uni¬ 
form  :  to  produce  fach  uniformity,  a  ftandard  of  morals  is  indif- 
penlable.  Nature  has  provided  us  with  that  ftandard,  which  is 
daily  apply’ d  by  courts  of  law  with  fuccefs. 

In  reviewing  what  is  faid,  it  muft  afford  great  fatisftnftion,  to 
find  morality  eftablifhed  upon  the  moft  folid  of  all  foundations, 
viz.  intuitive  perception,  which  is  not  only  a  fingle  mental  aft, 
but  is  complete  in  itfelf,  having  no  dependence  on  any  antece¬ 
dent  propofition,  The  moft  accurate  reafoning  affords  not  equal 
conviction  ;  for  every  fort  of  reafoning,  as  explained  in  the  fketch 
immediately  foregoing,  requires  not  only  felf- evident  truths  or 
axioms  to  found  upon,  but  employs  over  and  above  various  pro- 
pofitions  to  bring  out  its  conclufions.  By  intuitive  perception 
folely,  without  reafoning,  we  acquire  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong of  what  we  may  do,  of  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  of  what 
we  ought  to  abftain  from  :  and  confidering  that  we  have  thus 
greater  certainty  of  moral  laws,  than  of  any  propofition  difcover- 
able  by  reafoning,  man  may  well  be  deemed  a  favourite  of  heaven, 
when  he  is  fo  admirably  qualified  for  acfting  the  part  that  is  agree¬ 
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quiring  from  us  no  exercifc  of  onr  faculties  but  attention  merely. 
The  celebrated  Locke  ventured  what  he  thought  a  bold  conjecture, 
That  moral  duties  might  be  fufceptible  of  demonftration  :  how  a- 
greeable  would  the  difcovery  have  been  to  him,  that  they  are 
founded  upon  intuitive  perception,  (till  more  convincing  and  au¬ 
thoritative  ! 

By  one  branch  of  the  moral  fenfe,  we  are  taught  what  we  ought 
to  do,  and  what  we  ought  not  to  do ;  and  by  another  branch, 
what  we  may  do,  or  leave  undone.  But  fociety  would  be  imper¬ 
fect,  if  the  moral  fenfe  (topped  here.  There  is  no  particular  that 
tends  more  to  complete  fociety,  than  wdiat  is  mentioned  in  the 
firfh  feCtion,  viz.  That  every  man  is  accountable  for  his  conduct 
to  his  fellow-creatures  ;  and  he  is  rendered  accountable  by  a  third 
branch  of  the  moral  fenfe,  which  teaches  him,  that  this  is  his 
duty.  And  it  will  be  made  evident  afterward,  in  the  3d  (ketch, 
that  we  are  accountable  to  our  Maker,  as  well  as  to  our  fellow- 
creatures. 

To  complete  this  theory,  I  add,  that  an  adion  is  right  or  wrong, 
independent  of  the  aClor’s  own  opinion.  Thus,  when  a  man,  ex¬ 
cited  by  friendlhip  or  pity,  refcues  a  heretic  from  the  flames,  the 
a&ion  is  right,  even  tho’  he  think  it  wrong,  from  a  conviction 
that  heretics  ought  to  be  burnt.  But  we  apply  a  different  rule  to 
thofe  who  act :  a  man  is  approved,  and  held  to  be  innocent,  when 
he  does  what  he  himfelf  thinks  right ;  he  is  difapproved,  and  held 
to  be  guilty,  when  he  does  what  he  himfelf  thinks  wrong.  Thus, 
to  aflaflinate  an  atheifl  for  the  fake  of  religion,  is  a  wrong  action ; 
and  yet  the  enthufiaft  who  commits  that  wrong,  may  be  inno¬ 
cent  :  and  one  is  guilty  who,  againft  confcience,  eats  meat  in  lent, 
tho’  the  action  is  not  wrong.  In  fhort,  an  action  is  perceived  to 
be  right  or  wrong,  independent  of  the  actor’s  own  opinion  :  but 
he  is  approved  or  difapproved,  held  to  be  innocent  or  guilty,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  opinion. 
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SECT.  III. 

Laws  of  Nature  rcfpecliug  our  Moral  Conduct  in  Society. 


A  Standard  being  thus  edabldhed  for  regulating  our  moral  con- 
*  1  dud  in  fociety,  we  proceed  to  invedigate  the  laws  that  re- 
fult  from  it.  But  fird  we  take  under  confideration,  what  other 
principles  concur  with  the  moral  fenfe  to  qualify  men  for  fociety. 

When  we  reflea  on  the  different  branches  of  human  knowledge, 
it  might  feem,  that  of  all  fubjeas  human  nature  fhould  be  the 
belt  underdood  ;  becaufe  every  man  has  daily  opportunities  to 
ftudy  it,  in  his  own  paffions  and  in  his  own  aaions.  But  human 
nature,  an  intereding  fubjea,  is  feldom  left  to  the  invefligation 
of  philofophy.  Whiters  of  a  fweet  difpofition  and  warm  imagina¬ 
tion  hold,  that  man  is  a  benevolent  being,  and  that  every  man 
ought  to  direa  his  condua  for  the  good  of  all,  without  regard¬ 
ing  liimfelf  but  as  one  of  the  number  Thole  of  a  cold  tempe¬ 
rament,  and  contraaed  mind,  hold  him  to  be  an  animal  entiiely 
felfilh;  to  evince  which,  examples  are  accumulated  without 
end  (b).  Neither  of  thefe  fy Items  is  that  of  nature.  The  felfifh 
fyflem  is  contradiaed  by  the  experience  of  all  ages,  affording  the 
cleared  evidence,  that  men  frequently  aa  for  the  fake  of  others, 
without  regarding  themfelves,  and  fometimes  in  direa  oppofition 
to  their  own  intered.  And  however  much  felfifhnefs  may  pie  vail 


(a)  Lord  Shaftefbury. 

(b)  Helyctius. 
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in  a&ion,  it  certainly  prevails  not  in  fentiment  and  affe&ion  :  all 
men  confpire  to  put  a  high  eftimation  upon  generality,  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  other  focial  virtues  ;  while  even  the  moll  felfilh  are. 
difgulled  with  felfilhnefs  in  others,  and  endeavour  to  hide  it  in 
themlelves.  The  moll  zealous  patron  of  the  felfilh  principle 
will  not  venture  to  maintain,  that  it  renders  us  altogether  indif¬ 
ferent  about  our  fellow-creatures.  Laying  alide  felf-intereft,  with 
every  connexion  of  love  and  hatred,  good  fortune  happening  to 
any  one  is  agreeable  to  all,  and  bad  fortune  happening  to  any  one 
is  difagreeable  to  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fyllem  of  univer- 
fal  benevolence,  is  no  lefs  contradictory  to  experience  ;  from 
which  we  learn,  that  men  commonly  are  difpofed  to  prefer  their 
own  interell  before  that  of  others,  efpecially  where  there  is  no 
ItriCt  conne&ion  :  nor  do  we  find  that  fuch  bias  is  oppofed  by  the 
moral  fenfe.  Man  in  fadl  is  a  complex  being,  compofed  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  fome  benevolent,  fome  felfilh  :  and  thefe  principles  are  fo 
juftly  blended  in  his  nature,  as  to  fit  him  for  a  Cling  a  proper  part 
in  fociety.  It  would  indeed  be  lofing  time  to  prove,  that  without 
fome  alfe&ion  for  his  fellow-creatures  he  would  be  ill  qualified  for 
fociety.  And  it  will  be  made  evident  afterward  ( a ),  that  univer- 
fal  benevolence  would  be  more  hurtful  to  fociety,  than  even  ab- 
folute  felfilhnefs  *. 

(a)  Sedi.  4. 

#  “  Many  moralifts  enter  fo  deeply  into  one  paffion  or  bias  of  human  nature, 
“  that,  to  ufe  the  painter’s  phrafe,  they  quite  overcharge  it.  Thus  I  have  feen  a 
(t  whole  fyftem  of  morals  founded  upon  a  Tingle  pillar  of  the  inward  frame  ;  and 
<t  the  entire  condudt  of  life,  and  all  the  characters  in  it,  accounted  for,  fometimes 
«  from  fuperftition,  fometimes  from  pride,  and  moft  commonly  from  intereft. 
<«  They  forget  how  various  a  creature  it  is  they  are  painting  ;  how  many  fprings 
«  and  weights,  nicely  adjufted  and  balanced,  enter  into  the  movement,  and  re¬ 
st  quire  allowance  to  be  made  for  their  feveral  clogs  and  impulfes,  ere  you  can  de- 
«  fine  its  operation  and  cffedls.”  Enquiry  into  the  life  and  writings  of  Homer. 
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We  are  now  prepared  for  invedigating  the  laws  that  refult  from 
the  foregoing  principles.  The  feveral  duties  we  owe  to  others 
{hall  be  fird  difcuffed,  taking  them  in  order,  according  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  influence.  And  for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  I  fliall  firft 
prefent  them  in  a  general  view,  and  then  proceed  to  particulars. 
Of  our  duties  to  others,  one  there  is  fo  extenfive,  as  to  have  for 
its  objeCl  all  the  innocent  part  of  mankind.  It  is  the  duty  that 
prohibits  us  to  hurt  others  :  than  which  no  law  is  more  clearly 
dictated  by  the  moral  fenfe  ;  nor  is  the  tranfgreffion  of  any  other 
law  more  deeply  damped  with  the  character  of  wrong.  A  man 
may  be  hurt  externally  in  his  goods,  in  his  perfon,  in  his  rela¬ 
tions,  and  in  his  reputation.  Hence  the  laws,  Do  not  deal ;  De¬ 
fraud  not  others  ;  Do  not  kill  nor  wound  ;  Be  not  guilty  of  defa¬ 
mation.  A  man  may  be  hurt  internally,  by  an  a&ion  that  occa- 
fions  to  him  didrefs  of  mind,  or  by  being  impreffed  with  falfe  no¬ 
tions  of  men  and  things.  Therefore  confcience  dictates,  that  we 
ought  not  to  treat  men  difrepeCtfully  ;  that  we  ought  not  caufe- 
Icfsly  to  alienate  their  affections  from  others  ;  and,  in  general, 
that  we  ought  to  forbear  whatever  may  tend  to  break  their  peace 
of  mind,  or  tend  to  unqualify  them  for  being  good  men,  and  good 
citizens. 

The  duties  mentioned  are  duties  of  redraint.  Our  a&ive  duties 
regard  particular  perfons  ;  fuch  as  our  relations,  our  friends,  our 
benefaCtors,  our  maders,  our  fervants.  It  is  our  duty  to  honour 
and  obey  our  parents  ;  and  to  edablidi  our  children  in  the  world 
with  all  advantages  internal  and  external :  we  ought  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  our  friends,  grateful  to  our  benefaCtors,  fubmiffive  to  our 
maders,  kind  to  our  fervants,  and  to  aid  and  comfort  every  one 
of  thefe  perfons  when  in  didrefs.  To  be  obliged  to  do  good  to 
others  beyond  thefe  bounds,  mud  depend  on  pofitive  engage¬ 
ment  ;  for,  as  will  appear  afterward,  univerfal  benevolence  is  not 
a  duty. 
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This  general  fketch  will  prepare  us  for  particulars.  The  duty 
of  reftraint  comes  firft  in  view,  that  which  bars  us  from  harm¬ 
ing  the  innocent ;  and  to  it  correfponds  a  right  in  the  innocent  to 
be  fafe  from  harm.  This  is  the  great  law  preparatory  to  fociety  ; 
becaufe  without  it,  fociety  could  never  have  exifted.  Here  the 
moral  fenfe  is  inflexible  :  it  dictates,  that  we  ought  to  fubmit  to 
any  diftrefs,  even  death  itfelf,  rather  than  procure  our  own  fafety 
by  laying  violent  hands  upon  an  innocent  perfon.  And  we  are 
under  the  fame  reftraint  with  refpecft  to  the  property  of  another  ; 
for  robbery  and  theft  are  never  upon  any  pretext  indulged.  It  is 
indeed  true,  that  in  extreme  hunger  I  may  lawfully  take  food 
where  it  can  be  found  ;  and  may  freely  lay  hold  of  my  neigh¬ 
bour’s  horfe,  to  carry  me  from  an  enemy  who  threatens  death. 
But  it  is  his  duty  as  a  fellow- creature  to  aflift  me  in  diftrefs  ;  and 
when  there  is  no  time  for  delay,  1  may  lawfully  ufe  what  he 
ought  to  offer  were  he  prefent,  and  what  I  may  prefume  he  would 
offer.  For  the  fame  reafon,  if  in  a  ftorm  my  ffiip  be  driven  a- 
mong  the  anchor-ropes  of  another  ffiip,  1  may  lawfully  cut  the 
ropes  in  order  to  get  free.  But  in  every  cafe  of  this  kind,  it  would 
be  a  wrong  in  me  to  ufe  my  neighbour’s  property,  without  refol- 
ving  to  pay  the  value.  If  my  neighbour  be  bound  to  aid  me  in 
diftrefs,  confluence  binds  me  to  make  up  his  lofs  * **, 

The 

*  This  doctrine  is  obvioufly  founded  on  juftice  ;  and  yet,  in  the  Pvoman  law, 
there  are  two  pafTages  which  deny  any  recompence  in  fuch  cafes.  “  Item  Labeo 
4f  fcribit,  li  cum  vi  ventorum  navis  impulfa  eflet  in  funes  anchorarum  alterius,  et 
“  nautce  funes  prsecidiftent ;  fi  nullo  alio  modo,  nifi  prtecifis  funibus,  explicare  fe 
“  potuit,  null  am  adtionem  dandam /.  29.  §  3.  ad  leg.  Aquil.  “  Quod  dicitur 
“  damnum  injuria  datum  Aquilia  perfequi ,  lie  erit  accipiendum,  ut  videatur  dana- 
“  num  injuria  datum  quod  cum  damno  injuriam  attulerit ;  nifi  magna  vi  cogente, 

**  fuerit  fadtum.  Ut  Celfus  fcribit  circa  eum,  qui  incendii  arcendi  gratia  vicinas 
M  aedes  intercidit :  et  live  pervenit  ignis,  live  ante  extindtus  eft,  exiftimat  legis  A- 
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The  prohibition  of  hurting  others  internally,  is  perhaps  not  ef- 
fential  to  the  formation  of  foeieties,  becaufe  the  tranfgreflion  of 
that  law  doth  not  much  alarm  plain  people  :  but  where  manners 
and  refined  fentiments  prevail,  the  mind  is  fufceptible  of  more 
grievous  wounds  than  the  body  ;  and  tnereiore,  without  that  law, 
a  polifhed  fociety  could  have  no  long  endurance. 

By  adultery,  mifchief  is  done  both  external  and  internal.  Each 
fex  is  fo  conflituted,  as  to  require  drift  fidelity  and  attachment  in 
a  mate  :  and  the  breach  of  thefe  duties  is  the  greateft  external 
harm  that  can  befal  them  :  it  harms  them  alfo  internally,  by 
breaking  their  peace  of  mind.  It  has  indeed  been  urged,  that  no 
harm  will  enfue,  if  the  adultery  be  kept  fecret ;  and  confequent- 
ly,  that  there  can  be  no  crime  where  there  is  no  difcovery.  But 
fuch  as  reafon  thus  do  not  advert,  that  to -declare  fecret  adultery 
to  be  lawful,  is  in  effeft  to  overturn  every  foundation  of  mutual 
truft  and  fidelity  in  the  married  date.  It  is  clear  beyond  all  doubt, 
fays  a  reputable  writer,  that  no  man  is  permitted  to  violate  his 


sc  quilise  actionem  cefiare.”  /.  49.  §  I.  eod.  —  {In  Eriglijh  thus  :  “  In  the  opinion. 
“  of  Labeo,  if  a  {hip  is  driven  by  the  violence  of  a  temped  among  the  anchor- 
“  ropes  of  another  fhip,  and  the  Tailors  cut  the  ropes,  having  no  other  means 

tc  of  getting  free,  there  is  no  aftion  competent. - The  Aquilian  law  mud 

«  be  under  flood  to  apply  only  to  fuch'  damage  as  carries  the  idea  of  an  injury  a- 
«  long  with  it,  unlefs  fuch  injury  has  not  been  wilfully  done,  but  from  neceffity. 
“  Thus  Celfus  puts  the  cafe  of  a  perfon  who,  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  a  fire,  pulls 
f«  down  his  neighbour’s  houfe  j  and  whether  the  fire  had  reached  that  houfe  which. 
«  is  pUlkd  down,  or  was  extinguifhed  before  it  got  to  it,  in  neither  cafe,  he  thinks, 

“  will  an  action  be  competent  from  the  Aquilian  law.”] - Thefe  opinions  arc 

undoubtedly  erroneous.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  fay  what  has  occafioned  the  er¬ 
ror  :  the  cafes  mentioned  are  treated  as  belonging  to  the  lex  Aquiha  •,  which  being 
confined  to  the  reparation  of  wrongs,  lays  it  juflly  down  for  a  rule,  That  no  action 
for  reparation  can  lie,  where  there  is  no  culpa.  But  had  Labeo  and  Celfus  advert¬ 
ed,  that  thefe  cafes  belong  to  a  different  head,  viz.  the  duty  of  recompenfe,  where 
one  fuffers  lofs  by  benefiting  another,  they  themfelves  would  have  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  of  fuftaining  a  claim  for  making  up  that  lofs. 
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faith;  and  that  the  man  is  unjuft  and  barbarous  who  deprives 
his  wife  of  the  only  reward  fhe  has  for  adhering  to  the  auftere  du¬ 
ties  of  her  fex.  But  an  unfaithful  wife  is  ftill  more  criminal,  by 
diftolving  the  whole  ties  of  nature  :  in  giving  to  her  hulband  chil¬ 
dren  that  are  not  his,  fhe  betrays  both,  and  joins  perfidy  to  infi¬ 
delity  (tf). 

Veracity  is  commonly  ranked  among  the  adlive  duties ;  but  er- 
roneoufly  :  for  if  a  man  be  not  bound  to  fpeak,  he  cannot  be 
bound  to  fpeak  truth.  It  is  therefore  only  a  reftraining  duty,  pro¬ 
hibiting  us  to  deceive  others,  by  affirming  what  is  not  true.  A- 
mong  the  many  correfponding  principles  in  the  human  mind  that 
in  conjundlion  tend  to  make  fociety  comfortable,  a  principle  of 
veracity  *,  and  a  principle  that  leads  us  to  rely  on  human  tefti- 
mony,  are  two  :  without  the  latter,  the  former  would  be  an  ufe- 
lefs  principle  ;  and  without  the  former,  the  latter  would  lay  us 
open  to  fraud  and  treachery.  The  moral  fenfe  accordingly  didlates, 
that  we  ought  to  adhere  ftridly  to  truth,  without  regard  to  con- 
fequences. 

It  muft  not  be  inferred,  that  we  are  bound  to  explain  our 
thoughts,  when  truth  is  demanded  from  us  by  unlawful  means. 
Words  uttered  voluntarily,  are  naturally  relied  on,  as  expreffmg 
the  fpeaker’s  mind  ;  and  if  his  mind  differ  from  his  words,  he 
tells  a  lie,  and  is  guilty  of  deceit.  But  words  drawn  from  a  man 

(a)  Emile,  Hv.  5. 

*  Truth  is  always  uppermcrft,  being  the  natural  HTue  of  the  mind  :  it  requires 
no  art  nor  training,  no  inducement  nor  temptation,  but  only  that  we  yield  to  na¬ 
tural  impulfe.  Lying,  on  the  contrary,  is  doing  violence  to  our  nature  $  and  is 
never  pra&ifed,  even  by  the  word:  of  men,  without  fome  temptation.  Speaking 
truth  is  like  ufing  our  natural  food,  which  we  would  do  from  appetite  altho’  it  an- 
fwered  no  end :  lying  is  like  taking  phyfic,  which  is  naufeous  to  the  tafte,  and 
which  no  man  takes  but  for  fome  end  which  he  cannot  othenvife  attain.  Dr  Reid’s 

Enquiry  into  the  human  mind. 
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by  torture,  are  no  indication  of  his  mind  ;  and  he  is  not  guilty  of 
deceit  in  uttering  whatever  words  may  be  agreeable,  however  a- 
lien  from  his  thoughts  :  if  the  author  of  the  unlawful  violence 
fuffer  himfelf  to  be  deceived,  he  ought  to  blame  himfelf,  not  the 
fpeaker. 

It  need  fcarce  be  mentioned,  that  the  duty  of  veracity  excludes 
not  fable,  nor  any  liberty  of  fpeech  intended  for  amufement 
folely. 

Adlive  duties,  as  hinted  above,  are  all  of  them  directed  to  par¬ 
ticular  perfons.  And  the  firft  I  lhall  mention  is,  that  which  fub- 
fifls  between  a  parent  and  child.  The  relation  of  parent  and 
child,  the  ftrongeft  that  can  exift  between  individuals,  binds  thefe 
perfons  to  exert  their  utmoft  powers  in  mutual  good  offices.  Be¬ 
nevolence  among  other  blood-relations,  is  alfo  a  duty  ;  but  not  fo 
indifpenfable,  being  proportioned  to  the  inferior  degree  of  rela¬ 
tion. 

Gratitude  is  a  duty  directed  to  the  perfon  who  has  been  kind 
to  us.  But  tho’  gratitude  is  flridlly  a  duty,  the  meafure  of  per¬ 
formance,  and  the  kind,  are  left  moflly  to  our  own  choice.  It  is 
fcarce  neceffary  to  add,  that  the  adlive  duties  now  mentioned,  are 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  abfolutely  inflexible,  perhaps  more  fo 
than  the  retraining  duties  :  many  find  excufes  for  doing  harm  ; 
but  no  one  hears  with  patience  an  excufe  for  deviating  from  truth, 
friendfhip,  or  gratitude. 

Diflrefs  tends  to  convert  benevolence  into  a  duty.  But  diflrefs 
alone  is  not  fufficient,  without  other  concurring  circumflances  :  for 
to  relieve  every  perfon  in  diflrefs,  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  hu¬ 
man  being.  Our  relations  in  diflrefs  claim  that  duty  from  us, 
and  even  our  neighbours  :  but  diflant  diflrefs,  without  a  parti¬ 
cular  connedlion,  fcarce  roufes  our  fympathy,  and  never  is  an 

A 

ohjedl  of  duty.  Many  other  connections,  too  numerous  for  this  ; 
ffiort  effav,  extend  the  duty  of  relieving  others  from  diflrefs  ;  and 
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thefe  make  a  large  branch  of  equity.  Tho’  in  various  inftances, 
benevolence  is  thus  converted  into  a  duty  by  diftrefs,  it  follows 
not,  that  the  duty  is  always  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  diftrefs. 
Nature  has  more  wifely  provided  for  the  fupport  of  virtue.  A  vir¬ 
tuous  perfon  in  diftrefs  commands  our  pity  :  a  vicious  perfon  in 
diftrefs  has  much  lefs  influence  ;  and  if  by  vice  he  have  brought 
on  the  diftrefs,  indignation  is  raifed,  not  pity  (a). 

One  great  advantage  of  fociety,  is  the  co-operation  of  many  to 
accomplifli  fome  ufeful  work,  where  a  Angle  hand  would  be  in- 
fuflicient.  Arts,  manufactures,  and  commercial  dealings,  require 
many  hands  :  but  as  hands  cannot  be  fecured  without  a  pre¬ 
vious  engagement,  the  performance  of  promifes  and  covenants 
is,  upon  that  account,  a  capital  duty  in  fociety.  In  their  original 
occupations  of  hunting  and  fiftiing,  men  living  fcattered  and  dif- 
perfed,  have  feldom  opportunity  to  aid  and  benefit  each  other ;  and 
in  that  Atuation,  covenants  being  of  little  ufe,  are  little  regarded  : 
but  hufbandry  requiring  the  co-operation  of  many  hands,  draws 
men  together  for  mutual  afliftance  ;  and  then  covenants  make  a 
figure  :  arts  and  commerce  make  them  more  and  more  neceflary  ; 
and  in  a  polifhed  fociety  great  regard  is  paid  to  them. 

But  contraCls  and  promifes  are  not  confined  to  commercial  deal¬ 
ings  :  they  ferve  alfo  to  make  benevolence  a  duty  ;  and  are  even 
extended  to  conneCt  the  living  with  the  dead  :  a  man  would  die 
with  regret,  if  he  thought  his  friends  were  not  bound  by  their 
promifes,  to  fulfil  his  will  after  his  death  :  and  to  quiet  the  minds 
of  men  with  refpeCt  to  futurity,  the  moral  fenfe  makes  the  per¬ 
forming  fuch  promifes  our  duty.  Thus,  if  i  promife  to  my  friend 
to  erect  a  monument  for  him  after  his  death,  confcience  binds  me, 
even  tho’  no  perfon  alive  be  entitled  to  demand  performance  :  e- 
very  one  perceives  this  to  be  my  duty  ;  and  I  mult  expeCt  to  fuf- 
fer  reproach  and  blame,  if  I  negleCt  my  engagement. 

(*)  See  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  i.  p.  187.  edit.  5. 
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To  fulfil  a  rational  promife  or  covenant,  deliberately  made,  is  a 
duty  no  lefs  inflexible  than  thofe  duties  are  which  arife  independ¬ 
ent  of  confent.  But  as  man  is  fallible,  often  milled  by  ignorance 
or  error,  and  liable  to  be  deceived,  his  condition  would  be  deplo¬ 
rable,  did  the  moral  fenfe  compel  him  to  fulfil  every  engagement, 
however  imprudent  or  irrational.  Here  the  moral  fenfe  gives  way 
to  human  infirmity:  it  relieves  from  deceit,  from  impofition, 
from  ignorance,  from  error  ;  and  binds  a  man  by  no  engagement 

but  what  anfwers  the  end  fairly  intended. 

The  other  branch  of  duties,  viz.  thofe  we  owe  to  ourfelves, 
{hall  be  difcufled  in  a  few  words.  Propriety ,  a  branch  of  the  mo¬ 
ral  fenfe,  regulates  our  condud  with  refped  to  ourfelves  ;  as  Ju - 
flice,  another  branch  of  the  moral  fenfe,  regulates  our  conduct 
with  refped  to  others.  Propriety  didates,  that  we  ought  to  ad 
up  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  and  to  the  ftation  allotted  us  by  - 
Providence  :  it  didates  in  particular,  that  temperance,  prudence, 
modefty,  and  uniformity  of  condud,  are  felf-duties.  Thefe  du¬ 
ties  contribute  to  private  happinefs,  by  preferving  health,  peace 
of  mind,  and  felf-efteem  ;  which  are  ineftimable  bleflings  :  they 
contribute  no  lefs  to  happinefs  in  fociety,  by  gaining  the  love 
and  efi.ee m  of  others,  and  aid  and  fupport  in, time  of  need. 

Upon  reviewing  the  foregoing  duties  refpeding  others,  we  find 
them  more  or  lefs  extenfive  ;  but  none  fo  extenfive  as  to  have  for 
their  end  the  good  of  mankind  in  general.  The  mod  extenfive 
duty  is  that  of  reftraint,  prohibiting  us  to  harm  others  :  but  even 
that  duty  has  a  limited  end  ;  for  its  purpofe  is  only  to  proted  o- 
thers  from  mifchief,  not  to  do  them  any  pofitive  good.  The  ac¬ 
tive  duties  of  doing  pofitive  good  are  circumfcribed  within  {till 
narrower  bounds,  requiring  fome  relation  that  conneds  us  with 
others  ;  fuch  as  thofe  of  parent,  child,  friend,  benefador.  The 
{lighter  relations,  unlefs  in  peculiar  circumftances,  are  not  the 
foundation  of  any  adive  duty  :  neighbourhood,  for  example,  does 
® 1  •  not 
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not  alone  make  benevolence  a  duty  :  but  fuppofing  a  neighbour 
to  be  in  diltrefs,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  relieve  him,  if  it  can  be 
done  without  diltrefs  to  ourfelves.  The  duty  of  relieving  from 
diltrefs,  feldom  goes  farther ;  for  tho’  we  always  fympathife  with 
our  relations,  and  with  thofe  under  our  eye,  the  diltrefs  of  perfons 
remote  and  unknown  affects  us  very  little.  Pacdions  and  agree¬ 
ments  become  neceffary,  if  we  would  extend  the  duty  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  in  any  particular,  beyond  the  limits  mentioned.  Men,  it 
is  true,  are  capable  of  doing  more  good  than  is  required  of  them 
as  a  duty  ;  but  every  fuch  good  mult  be  a  free-will  offering. 

And  this  leads  to  arbitrary  actions,  viz.  thofe  that  may  be 
done  or  left  undone  ;  which  make  the  fecond  general  head  of  mo¬ 
ral  actions.  With  refpect  to  thefe,  the  moral  fenfe  leaves  us  at 
freedom  :  a  benevolent  act  is  approved,  but  the  omiltion  is  not 
condemned.  This  holds  ftri<5tly  in  lingle  acts  ;  but  in  viewing 
the  whole  of  a  man’s  conduct,  the  moral  fenfe  appears  to  vary  a 
little.  As  the  nature  of  man  is  complex,  partly  focial,  partly 
felfifh,  we  have  an  intuitive  perception,  that  our  conduct  ought 
to  be  conformable  to  our  nature  ;  and  that  in  advancing  our  own 
interelt,  we  ought  not  altogether  to  neglect  that  of  others.  The 
man  accordingly  who  confines  his  whole  time  and  thoughts  with¬ 
in  his  own  little  fphere,  is  condemned  by  all  the  world  as  guilty 
-of  wrong  conduct ;  and  the  man  himfelf,  if  his  moral  perceptions 
be  not  blunted  by  felfifhnefs,  muff  be  fenfible  that  he  deferves  to 
be  condemned.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pofiible  that  free  bene¬ 
volence  may  be  extended  beyond  proper  bounds.  The  juft  tem¬ 
perament  is  a  fubordination  of  benevolence  to  felf-love  :  but 
where  benevolence  prevails,  it  commonly  leads  to  excefs,  by 
prompting  a  man  to  facrifice  a  great  interefl  of  his  own  to  a  fmall 
intereft  of  others  ;  and  the  moral  fenfe  dictates,  that  fuch  con- 
dinft  is  wrong. 

Thus,  moral  actions  are  divided  into  two  claffes  :  the  firft  re- 
Vol,  II.  L  1  gards 
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gards  our  duty,  containing  actions  that  ought  to  be  done,  and 
a&ions  that  ought  not  to  be  done  ;  the  other  regards  arbitrary  ac¬ 
tions,  containing  a&ions  that  are  right  when  done,  but  not  wrong 
when  left  undone.  The  well-being  of  fociety  depends  more  on 
the  firlt  clafs  than  on  the  fecond :  fociety  is  indeed  promoted  by 
the  latter  ;  but  it  can  fcarce  lubfift,  unlcfs  the  former  be  made  our 
duty.  Hence  it  is,  that  a&ions  only  of  the  firft  clafs  are  made 
indifpenfable  ;  thofe  of  the  other  clafs  being  left  to  our  free-will. 
And  hence  alfo  it  is,  that  the  various  propenfities  that  difpofe  us 
to  actions  of  the  firft  fort,  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  prima¬ 
ry  virtues  ;  leaving  the  name  of  fecondary  virtues  to  thofe  propen¬ 
fities  which  difpofe  us  to  actions  of  the  other  fort  *. 

The  deduction  above  given  makes  it  evident,  that  the  general 
tendency  of  right  a&ions  is  to  promote  the  good  of  fociety,  and  of 
wrong  a&ions,  to  obftru&  that  good.  Univerfal  benevolence  is 
indeed  not  required  of  man ;  becaufe  to  put  that  principle  in  prac¬ 
tice,  is  beyond  his  utmoft  abilities.  But  for  promoting  the  gene¬ 
ral  good,  every  thing  is  required  of  him  that  he  can  accomplilh  ; 
which  will  appear  from  reviewing  the  foregoing  duties.  The  pro¬ 
hibition  of  harming  others  is  an  ealy  talk  ;  and  upon  that  account 
is  made  univerfal.  Our  a&ive  duties  are  very  different :  man  is 
circumfcribed  both  in  capacity  and  power  :  he  cannot  do  good 
but  in  a  flow  fucceflion  ;  and  therefore  it  is  wifely  ordered,  that 
his  obligation  to  do  good  fhould  be  confined  to  his  relations,  his 
friends,  his  benefa&ors.  Even  dillrefs  makes  not  benevolence  a 
general  duty  :  all  a  man  can  readily  do,  is  to  relieve  thole  at 
hand  ;  and  accordingly  we  hear  of  diftant  misfortunes  with  little 
or  no  concern. 

— oqlio  ton  sir  ouw  3»uiu  ‘  .>  ■  > .  .  oiu  jut* 
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*  Virtue  fignifies  that  difpofition  of  mind  which  gives  the  afcendant  to  moral 
principles.  Vice  fignifies  that  difpofition  of  mind  which  gives  little  or  no  afcend- 
ant  to  moral  principles. 
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At  die  fame  time,  let  not  the  moral  fyflem  be  mifapprehend- 
ed,  as  if  it  were  our  duty,  or  even  lawful,  to  profecute  what 
upon  the  whole  we  reckon  the  mod  beneficial  to  fociety,  balancing 
ill  with  good.  The  moral  fenfe  permits  not  a  violation  of  any 
perfon’s  right,  however  trivial,  whatever  benefit  may  thereby  a- 
crue  to  another.  A  man,  for  example,  in  low  circumflances,  by 
denying  a  debt  he  owes  to  a  rich  mifer,  faves  himfelf  and  a  hope¬ 
ful  family  from  ruin.  In  that  cafe,  the  good  effect  far  outweighs 
the  ill,  or  rather  has  no  counterbalance  :  but  the  moral  fenfe  per¬ 
mits  not  the  debtor  to  balance  ill  with  good  ;  nor  gives  counte¬ 
nance  to  an  unjuft  adl,  whatever  benefit  it  may  produce.  And 
hence  a  maxim  in  which  all  moralifts  agree,  That  we  muft  not 
do  ill  to  bring  about  even  the  greatefl  good ;  the  final  caufe  of 
which  fhall  be  given  below  (n). 
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J  7  Aving  thus  fhortly  delineated  the  moral  laws  of  our  nature, 
we  proceed  to  an  article  of  great  importance,  which  is,  to 
enquire  into  the  means  provided  by  our  Maker  for  compelling  o- 
bedience  to  thefe  laws.  The  moral  fenfe  is  an  unerring  guide  ; 
but  the  mofl  expert  guide  will  not  profit  thofe  who  are  not  difpo- 
fed  to  follow.  This  confideration  makes  it  evident,  that  to  com- 
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plete  the  moral  fydem,  we  ought  to  be  endued  with  fome  prin¬ 
ciple  or  propenlity,  fome  impulfive  power,  to  enforce  obedience 
to  the  laws  dictated  by  the  moral  fenfe. 

The  author  of  our  nature  leaves  none  of  his  works  imperfeCt. 
In  order  to  render  us  obfequious  to  the  moral  fenfe  as  our  guide, 
he  hath  implanted  in  our  nature  the  principles  of  duty,  of  bene¬ 
volence,  of  rewards  and  puniihments,  and  of  reparation.  It  may  , 
poifibly  be  thought,  that  rewards  and  puniihments,  of  which  af¬ 
terward,  are  fufhcient  of  themfelves  to  enforce  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture,  without  neceffity  of  any  other  principle.  Human  laws,  it  is 
true,  are  enforc’d  by  thefe  means  ;  becaule  no  higher  fanction  is 
under  command  of  a  terreftrial  legiflator.  But  the  celedial  le- 
gillator,  with  power  that  knows  no  control,  and  benevolence  that 
knows  no  bounds,  hath  enforc  d  his  laws  by  means  no  lels  re¬ 
markable  for  mildnefs  than  for  efficacy  :  he  employs  no  external 
compullion  ;  but,  in  order  to  engage  our  will  on  the  right  fide, 
hath  in  the  bread  of  every  individual  eltabliffied  the  principles  of 
duty  and  of  benevolence,  which  efficacioufly  excite  us  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  the  moral  fenfe. 

As  the  refraining,  as  well  as  active  duties,  are  effential  to  fo- 
ciety,  our  Maker  has  wifely  ordered,  that  the  principle  which  en¬ 
forces  thefe  feveral  duties,  fhould  be  the  mod  cogent  of  all  that  be¬ 
long  to  our  nature.  Other  principles  may  folicit,  allure,  or  ter¬ 
rify  ;  but  the  principle  of  duty  affumes  authority,  commands, 
and  mud  be  obey’d. 

As  one  great  purpofe  of  fociety,  is  to  furnilh  opportunities  with¬ 
out  end  of  mutual  aid  and  fupport,  nature  feconding  that  pur¬ 
pofe,  hath  provided  the  principle  of  benevolence  ;  which  excites 
us  to  be  kindly,  beneficent,  and  generous.  Nor  ought  it  to  efcape 
obfervation,  that  the  author  of  nature,  attentive  to  our  wants  and 
to  our  well-being,  hath  endued  us  with  a  liberal  portion  of  that 
principle.  It  enforces  benevolence,  not  only  to  thofe  we  are  con¬ 
nected 
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ne<5led  with,  but  to  our  neighbours,  and  even  to  thofe  we  are  barely 
acquainted  with.  Providence  is  peculiarly  attentive  to  objects  in 
diftrefs,  who  require  immediate  aid  and  relief.  To  the  general 
principle  of  benevolence,  it  hath  fuperadded  the  paflion  of  pity, 
which  in  every  feeling  heart  is  irrefiftible.  To  make  benevolence 
more  extenfive,  would  be  fruitlefs,  becaufe  here  are  objedls  in 
plenty  to  fill  the  moft  capacious  mind.  It  would  not  be  fruitlefs 
only,  but  hurtful  to  fociety  :  I  fay  hurtful ;  for  inability  to  pro¬ 
cure  gratification,  rendering  benevolence  a  troublefome  gueft, 
would  weaken  the  principle  itfelf,  and  attach  us  the  more  to  fel- 
fifhnefs,  which  we  can  always  gratify.  At  the  fame  time,  tho’  there 
is  not  room  for  greater  variety  of  particular  objects,  yet  the  faculty 
we  have  of  uniting  numberlefs  individuals  in  one  complex  objedl, 
enlarges  greatly  the  fphere  of  benevolence :  by  that  faculty  our 
country,  our  government,  our  religion,  become  objects  of  public 
fpirit,  and  of  a  lively  affedion.  The  individuals  that  compofe 
the  group,  confidered  apart,  may  be  too  minute,  or  too  diflant, 
for  our  benevolence  ;  but  when  comprehended  in  one  great  whole, 
accumulation  makes  them  great,  greatnefs  renders  them  confpi- 
cuous  ;  and  affection,  preferved  entire  and  undivided,  is  bellow’d 
upon  an  ab lira 61  object,  as  upon  one  that  is  fingle  and  vifible  ; 
but  with  much  greater  energy,  being  proportioned  to  its  fuperior 
dignity  and  importance.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  principle  of 
benevolence  is  not  too  fparingly  fcattered  among  men.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  made  fubordinate  to  felf-  inter  eft,  which  is  wifely  ordered,  as 
will  afterward  be  made  evident  (a)  ;  but  its-  power  and  extent  are 
nicely  proportioned  to  the  limited  capacity  of  man,  and  to  his  fi- 
tuation  in  this  world  ;  fo  as  better  to  fufil  its  deflination,  than  if 
it  were  an  overmatch  for  felf-intereft,  and  for  every  other  prin¬ 
ciple. 

{a)  Se&.  7* 
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Laws  refpefiing  Rewards  and  Punishments. 


TJ  Efle&ing  on  the  moral  branch  of  our  nature,  qualifying  us 
for  fociety  in  a  manner  fuited  to  our  capacity,  we  cannot  o- 
verloak  the  hand  of  our  Maker  ;  for  means  fo  finely  adjufted  to  an 
important  end,  never  happen  by  chance.  It  muft  however  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  in  many  individuals,  the  principle  of  duty  has 
not  vigour  nor  authority  fuflicient  to  Item  every  tide  of  unruly 
pafiion  :  by  the  vigilance  of  fome  pafiions,  we  are  taken  unguard¬ 
ed  ;  deluded  by  the  fly  infinuations  of  others  ;  or  overwhelmed 
with  the  ftormy  impetuofity  of  a  third  fort.  Moral  evil  is  thus 
introduced,  and  much  wrong  is  done.  This  new  fcene  fuggefts 
to  us,  that  there  muft  be  fome  article  ftill  wanting,  to  complete 
the  moral  fyftem.  The  means  provided  for  diredling  us  in  the 
road  of  duty  have  been  explained  :  but  as  in  deviating  from  the 
road  wrongs  are  committed,  nothing  hitherto  has  been  faid,  a- 
bout  redrefling  fuch  wrongs,  nor  about  preventing  the  reiteration 
of  them.  To  accomplilh  thefe  important  ends,  there  are  added  to 
the  moral  fyftem,  laws  relative  to  rewards  and  punifhments,  and 
to  reparation  ;  of  which  in  their  order. 

Many  animals  are  qualified  for  fociety  by  inftin<ft  merely  ;  fuch 
as  beavers,  fheep,  monkeys,  bees,  rooks.  But  men  are  feldom  led 
by  inftimft  :  their  actions  are  commonly  prompted  by  pafiions  ;  of 
which  there  is  an  endlefs  variety,  focial  and  felfilh,  benevolent 
and  malevolent.  And  were  every  pafiion  equally  intitled  to  gratir 
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fication,  man  would  be  utterly  unqualified  for  fociety  :  lie  would 
be  a  fhip  without  a  rudder,  obedient  to  every  wind,  and  moving 
at  random,  without  any  ultimate  deftination.  The  faculty  of  reafon 
would  make  no  oppofition  :  for  were  there  no  fenfe  of  wrong,  it 
would  be  reafonable  to  gratify  every  defire  that  harms  not  our- 
felves  :  and  to  talk  of  punifhment  would  be  abfurd  ;  for  punifli- 
ment,  in  its  very  idea,  implies  fbme  wrong  that  ought  to  be  re- 
dreffed.  Hence  the  neceffity  of  the  moral  fenfe,  to  qualify  us  for 
fociety  :  by  inftru<5ling  us  in  our  duty,  it  renders  us  accountable 
for  our  conduct,  and  makes  us  fufceptible  of  rewards  and  punifli- 
ments.  The  moral  fenfe  fulfils  another  valuable  purpofe  :  it  ere&s 
in  man  an  unerring  ftandard  for  the  application  and  meafure  of 
rewards  and  punifhments. 

To  complete  the  fyflem  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  that  a  provifion  be  made,  both  of  power  and  of  willing- 
nefs  to  reward  and  punifh.  The  author  of  our  nature  hath  pro¬ 
vided  amply  for  the  former,  by  intitling  every  man  to  reward 
and  punifh  as  his  native  privilege.  And  he  has  provided  for  the 
latter,  by  a  noted  principle  in  our  nature,  prompting  us  to  exer- 
cife  the  power.  Impelled  by  that  principle,  we  reward  the  vir¬ 
tuous  with  approbation  and  efleem,  and  punifh  the  vicious  with 
difapprobation  and  contempt.  So  prevalent  is  the  principle,  that 
we  have  great  fatisfadlion  in  rewarding,  and  no  lefs  in  punifhing. 

As  to  punifhment  in  particular,  an  adtion  done  intentionally  to 
produce  mifchief,  is  criminal,  and  merits  punifhment.  Such  an 
action,  being  difagreeable,  raifes  my  refentment,  even  where  I 
have  no  connexion  with  the  perfon  injured  ;  and  the  principle 
under  confideration  impells  me  to  chaflife  the  delinquent  with  in¬ 
dignation  and  hatred.  An  injury  done  to  myfelf  raifes  my  re¬ 
fentment  to  a  higher  tone  :  I  am  not  fatisfied  with  fo  flight  a  pu¬ 
nifhment  as  indignation  and  hatred  :  the  author  mufl  by  my  hand 
fuffer  mifchief,  as  great  as  he  has  made  me  fuffer. 
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Even  the  mo  ft  fecret  crime  efcapes  not  punifbment.  The  delin¬ 
quent  is  tortured  with  remorfe  :  he  even  defires  to  be  punifhed  j 
fometimes  fo  ardently,  as  himfelf  to  be  the  executioner.  There 
cannot  be  imagined  a  contrivance  more  effectual,  to  deter  one  from 
vice  ;  for  remorfe  is  itfelf  a  grievous  punifhment.  Self-punifh- 
men  goes  ftill  farther  :  every  criminal,  fenfible  that  he  ought  to  be 
punifhed,  dreads  punifhment  from  others  ;  and  this  dread,  how¬ 
ever  fmothered  during  profperity,  breaks  out  in  adverfity,  or  in 
deprefhon  of  mind  :  his  crime  flares  him  in  the  face,  and  every 
accidental  misfortune  is  in  his  diflurbed  imagination  interpreted 
to  be  a  punifhment :  “  And  they  faid  one  to  another,  We  are  ve- 
“  rily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we  faw  the  anguifh 
“  of  his  foul,  when  he  befought  us  ;  and  we  would  not  hear  : 
“  therefore  is  this  diflrefs  come  upon  us.  And  Reuben  anfwered 
u  them,  faying,  Spake  I  not  unto  you,  faying,  Do  not  fin  againfl 
<l  the  child  ;  and  ye  would  not  hear  ?  therefore  behold  alfo  his 

blood  is  required  (a)  ”  *r  '  '  .  , 

Nq 

(a)  Genefis  xlii.  21. 

*  John  Duke  of  Britany,  commonly  tenned  the  Good  Duke ,  Illuftrions  for  gene- 
rofity,  clemency,  and  piety,  reigned  forty-three  years,  wholly  employ’d  about 
the  good  of  his  fubjedls.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  elded  fon  Francis,  a  prince 
weak  and  fufpicious,  and  confequently  fit  to  be  governed.  Arthur  of  Montauban, 
in  love  with  the  wife  of  Gilles,  brother  to  the  Duke,  perfuaded  the  Duke  that  his 
brother  was  laying  plots  to  dethrone  him.  Gilles  being  imprifoned,  the  Duke’s 
bed  friends  conjured  him  to  pity  his  unhappy  brother,  who  might  be  imprudent, 
but  affiiredly  was  innocent  •,  but  in  vain.  Gilles  being  profecuted  before  the  three 
edates  of  the  province  for  high  treafon,  was  unanimoufly  abfolved  ;  which  irri¬ 
tated  the  Duke  more  and  more.  Arthur  of  Montauban  artfully  fuggeded  to  his 
mader  to  trypoifon;  which  having  mifearried,  they  next  refolved  to  darve  the 
prifoner  to  death.  The  unfortunate  prince,  through  the  bars  of  a  window,  cried 
aloud  for  bread  ;  but  the  paflengers  durd  not  fupply  him.  One  poor  woman  only 
had  courage  more  than  once  to  flip  fome  bread  within  the  window.  He  charged 
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No  tranfgreflion  of  {elf-duty  efcapes  punifliment,,  more  than 
tranfgreflioii  of  duty  to  others.  The  punifhments,  tho’  not  the 
fame,  differ  in  degree  more  than  in  kind.  Injuftice  is  puniflied 
with  remorfe  :  impropriety  with  fliame,  which  is  remorfe  in  a 
lower  degree.  Injuftice  raifes  indignation  in  the  beholder,  and  fo 
doth  every  flagrant  impropriety  :  {lighter  improprieties  receive  a 
milder  puniflnnent,  being  rebuked  with  fome  degree  of  contempt, 
and  commonly  with  deriflon  (a). 

So  far  we  have  been  led  in  a  beaten  track  ;  but  in  attempting  to 
proceed,  we  are  entangled  in  mazes  and  intricacies.  An  addon  well 
intended,  may  happen  to  produce  no  good ;  and  an  a&ion  ill  in¬ 
tended,  may  happen  to  produce  no  mifchief :  a  man  overawed  by 
feai ,  may  be  led  to  do  nnfchief  agamft  his  will ;  and  a  perfbn, 
imflaking  the  ftandaid  of  right  and  wrong,  may  be  innocently 
led  to  do  adis  of  injuftice.  By  what  rule,  in  fuch  cafes,  are  re¬ 
wards  and  punifhments  to  be  apply’d  ?  Ought  a  man  to  be  re¬ 
warded  when  he  does  no  good,  or  puniflied  when  he  does  no  mif¬ 
chief  :  ought  he  to  be  puniflied  for  doing  michief  againfl  his  will, 


a  prieft,  who  had  received  his  confeflion,  to  declare  to  the  Duke,  «  That  feeing 
**  juftice  was  refufed  him  in  this  world,  he  appealed  to  Heaven,  and  called  upon 
“  the  Duke  to  appear  before  the  judgement-feat  of  God  in  forty  days.”  The 
Duke  and  his  favourite,  amazed  that  the  prince  lived  fo  long  without  nourifh- 
ment,  employ’d  aflaffins  to  {mother  him  with  his  bed-cloaths.  The  prieft,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  orders  he  had  received,  prefented  himfelf  before  the  Duke,  and  with 
a  loud  voice  cited  him  in  name  of  the  deceafed  Lord  Gilles  to  appear  before 
God  in  forty  days.  Shame  and  remorfe  verified  the  prediction.  The  Duke  was 
feized  with  a  fudden  terror ;  and  the  image  of  his  brother,  expiring  by  his  orders, 
haunted  him  day  and  night.  He  decay’d  daily  without  any  marks  of  a  regular 
difeafe,  and  died  within  the  forty  days  in  frightful  agony. 

See  this  fubject  further  illuftrated  in  the  Sketch  Principles  and  Progrefs  of  The - 
tj/sgy,  chap.  1. 


(a)  See  Elements  of  Criticifm,  chap.  10. 
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or  for  doing  mifchief  when  he  thinks  he  is  acting  innocently  ? 
Thefe  queftions  fuggeft  a  doubt,  whether  the  ftandaid  of  right 
and  wrong  be  applicable  to  rewards  and  punifliments. 

We  have  feen  that  there  is  an  invariable  flandard  of  right  and 
wrong,  which  depends  not  in  any  degree  on  private  opinion  or 
convidion.  By  that  flandard,  all  pecuniary  claims  are  judged,  all 
claims  of  property,  and,  in  a  word,  every  demand  founded  on 
intereft,  not  excepting  reparation,  as  will  afterward  appear.  But 
with  refped  to  the  moral  charaders  of  men,  and  with  refped  to 
rewards  and  punifliments,  a  different  flandard  is  ereded  in  the 
common  fenfe  of  mankind,  neither  rigid  nor  inflexible  ;  which  is, 
the  opinion  that  men  have  of  their  own  adions.  It  is  mentioned 
above,  that  a  man  is  efteemed  innocent  in  doing  what  he  himfelf 
thinks  right,  and  guilty  in  doing  what  he  himfelf  thinks  wrong. 
In  applying  this  flandard  to  rewards  and  punifliments,  we  re¬ 
ward  thofe  who  in  doing  wrong  are  however  convinced  that  they 
are  innocent ;  and  punifh  thofe  who  in  doing  right  are  however 
convinced  that  they  are  guilty  *.  Some,  it  is  true,  are  fo  pervert¬ 
ed  by  bad  education,  or  by  fuperftition,  as  to  efpoufe  numberlefs 
abfurd  tenets,  contradictory  to  the  flandard  of  right  and  wrong  ; 
and  yet  fuch  men  are  no  exception  from  the  general  rule  :  if  they 
act  according  to  confcience,  they  are  innocent,  and  fafe  againft 
punifhment,  however  wrong  the  adion  may  be  ;  and  if  they  ad 
againft  confcience,  they  are  guilty  and  punifhable,  however  right 
the  adion  may  be  :  it  is  abhorrent  to  every  moral  perception,  that 
a  guilty  perfon  be  rewarded,  or  an  innocent  perfon  puniftied. 
Further,  if  mifchief  be  done  contrary  to  Will,  as  where  a  man  is 

'■  i 

*  Virtuous  and  vicious,  innocent  and  guilty,  fignify  qualities  both  of  men  and 
of  their  aftions.  Approbation  and  difapprobation,  praife  and  blame,  fignify  cer¬ 
tain  emotions  or  fentiments  of  thofe  who  fee  or  contemplate  men.  and  their  ac¬ 
tions. 
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compelled  by  fear,  or  by  torture,  to  reveal  the  fecrets  of  his 
party  ;  he  may  be  grieved  for  yielding  to  the  weaknefs  of  his  na¬ 
ture,  contrary  to  his  firmed  refolves ;  but  he  has  no  check  of  con- 
fcience,  and  upon  that  account  is  not  liable  to  punifhment.  And, 
ladly,  in  order  that  perfonal  merit  and  demerit  may  not  in  any 
meafure.  depend  on  chance,  we  are  fo  condituted  as  to  place  in¬ 
nocence  and  guilt,  not  on  the  event,  but  on  the  intention  of  doing 
right  or  wrong  ;  and  accordingly,  whatever  be  the  event,  a  man 
is  praifed  for  an  action  well  intended,  and  condemned  for  an  ac¬ 
tion  ill  intended. 

But  what  if  a  man  intending  a  certain  wrong,  happen  by  acci¬ 
dent  to  do  a  wrong  he  did  not  intend  ;  as,  for  example,  intending 
to  rob  a  warren  by  fhooting  the  rabbits,  he  accidentally  wounds  a 
child  unfeen  behind  a  bufh  ?  The  delinquent  ought  to  be  pu- 
nidied  for  intending  to  rob  ;  and  he  is  alfo  fubjedted  to  repair  the 
hurt  done  to  the  child  :  but  he  cannot  be  punifhed  for  the  acci¬ 
dental  wound  ;  becaufe  our  nature  regulates  punifhment  by  the 
intention,  and  not  by  the  event  *. 

A 


*  During  the  infancy  of  nations,  pecuniary  compofltions  for  crimes  were  uni- 
verfal ;  and  during  that  long  period,  very  little  weight  was  laid  upon  intention. 
This  proceeded  from  the  cloudinefs  and  obfcurity  of  moral  perceptions  among  bar¬ 
barians,  joined  with  the  refemblance  of  pecuniary  punifhment  to  reparation. 
Where  a  man  does  mifchief  intentionally,  or  is  verfans  in  illicit o,  as  expreifed  in 
the  Roman  law,  he  is  juflly  bound  to  repair  all  the  harm  that  enfues,  however  ac¬ 
cidentally  ;  and  from  the  refemblance  of  pecuniary  punifhment  to  reparation,  the 
rule  was  childilhly  extended  to  punifhment.  But  this  rule,  fo  little  confident 
with  moral  principles,  could  not  long  fubfift  after  pecuniary  compofltions  gave 
place  to  corporal  punifhment ;  and  accordingly,  among  civilized  nations,  the  law 
of  nature  is  reftored,  which  prohibits  punifhment  for  any  mifchief  that  is  not 
intentional.  The  Englifh  mud  be  excepted,  who,  remarkably  tenacious  of  their 
original  laws  and  cudoms,  preferve  in  force,  even  as  to  capital  punifhment,  the 
above-mentioned  rule  that  obtained  among  barbarians,  when  pecuniary  compofi- 
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A  crime  againft  any  primary  virtue  is  attended  with  fevere 
and  never-failing  puniffiment,  more  efficacious  than  any  that  have 
been  invented  to  enforce  municipal  laws  :  on  the  other  hand,  the 


prefervmg  primary  virtues  inviolate,  is  attended  wath  little  merit. 
The  fecondary  virtues  are  diredtly  oppofite  :  the  negle&ing  them 
is  not  attended  with  any  punifhment ;  but  the  practice  of  them,  is 
attended  with  illuftrious  rewards.  Offices  of  undeferved  kindnefs, 
returns  of  good  for  ill,  generous  toils  and  fufferings  for  our 
friends  or  for  our  country,  are  attended  with  confcioufnefs  of 
felf-  merit,  and  with  univerfal  praife  and  admiration  ;  the  higliefl 

rewards  human  nature  is  fufceptible  of. 

From  what  is  faid,  the  following  obfervation  will  occur  :  The 
pain  oftranfgreffingjufti.ee,  fidelity,  or  any  duty,  is  much  great¬ 
er  than  the  pleafure  of  performing  ;  but  the  pain  of  negleding  a 
generous  action,  or  any  fecondary  virtue,  is  as  nothing,  compa¬ 
red  with  the  pleafure  of  performing.  Among  the  vices  oppofite  to 
the  primary  virtues,  the  mold  flriking  moral  deformity  is  found  j 
among  the  fecondary  virtues,  the  molt  flriking  moral  beauty. 


lions  were  in  vigour.  The  following  paflage  is  from  Hales  (Pleas  of  the  Crown, 
chap.  39.)  “  Regularly  he  that  voluntarily  and  knowingly  intends  hurt  to  the  per- 
<t  fon  of  a  man,  as  for  example  to  beat  him,  tho’  he  intend  not  death,  yet  if 
u  death  enfues,  it  excufeth  not  from  the  guilt  of  murder,  or  manflaughter  at 
«<  leaf:,  as  the  circumltances  of  the  cafe  happen.”  And  Folter,  in  his  Ci  own-law, 
teaches  the  fame  do£trine,  never  once  fufpe£ting  in  it  the  leaf:  deviation  from  mo¬ 
ral  principles.  “  A  ihooteth  at  the  poultry  of  B,  and  by  accident  kiLleth  a  man  : 
<*  jf  id3  intention  was  to  {teal  the  poultry,  which  mult  be  collected  from  circum- 
tt  fiances,  it  will  be  murder  by  reafon  of  that  felonious  intent  *,  but  if  it  was  done 
*c  wantonly,  and  without  that  intention,  it  will  be  barely  manflaughter.”  (p.  259.) 
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SECT.  VI. 


Laws  refpefting  Reparation, 


*"T*  H  E  principle  of  reparation  is  made  a  branch  of  the  moral  fy- 
ftem  for  accomplifhing  two  ends  :  which  are,  to  reprefs 
wrongs  that  are  not  criminal,  and  to  make  up  the  lofs  fuftained  by 
wrongs  of  whatever  kind.  With  refped  to  the  former,  reparation 
is  a  fpecies  of  punifhment :  with  refped  to  the  latter,  it  is  an  ad  of 
juftice.  Thefe  ends  will  be  better  underflood,  after  afcertaining  the 
nature  and  foundation  of  reparation  ;  to  which  the  following  di- 
vifion  of  adions  is  neceffary.  Firfl,  adions  that  we  are  bound  to 
■perform.  Second,  adions  that  we  perform  in  profecution  of  a 
right  or  privilege.  Third,  indifferent  actions,  defcribed  above. 
Adions  of  the  firfl  kind  fubjed  not  a  man  to  reparation,  what¬ 
ever  damage  enfues ;  becaufe  it  is  his  duty  to  perform  them,  and 
it  would  be  inconfiflent  with  morality  that  a  man  fhould  be  fub- 
jeded  to  reparation  for  doing  his  duty.  The  laws  of  reparation  that 
concern  adions  of  the  fecond  kind,  are  more  complex.  The  fa¬ 
cial  Rate,  highly  beneficial  by  affording  opportunity  for  mutual 
aood  offices,  is  attended  with  fome  inconveniences  ;  as  where  a 
perfon  happens  to  be  in  a  fituation  of  neceffarily  harming  others 
by  exercifmg  a  right  or  privilege.  If  the  forefight  of  harming  an¬ 
other,  reflrain  me  not  from  exercifmg  my  right,  the  intereft  of 

*  F 

that  other  is  made  fubfervient  to  mine  :  cn  the  other  hand,  if  fuch 
forefight  reflrain  me  from  exercifmg  my  right,  my  intereft  is 

made  fubfervient  to  his.  What  doth  the  moral  fenfe  provide  in 
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that  cafe  ?  To  preferve  as  far  as  poflible  an  equality  among  per- 
fons  born  free,  and  by  nature  equal  in  rank,  the  moral  fenfe  lays 
down  a  rule,  no  lefs  beautiful  than  falutary  ;  which  is,  That  the 
exercifing  a  right  will  not  juftify  me  for  doing  direCt  mifchief; 
but  will  juftify  me,  tho’  I  forefee  that  mifchief  may  poftibly  hap¬ 
pen.  The  fir  ft  branch  of  the  rule  refolves  into  a  proportion  efta- 
blifhed  above,  viz.  That  no  intereft  of  mine,  not  even  life  itfelf, 
will  authorife  me  to  hurt  an  innocent  perfon.  The  other  branch  is 
fupported  by  expediency  :  for  if  the  bare  poftibility  of  hurting  o- 
thcrs  were  fufficient  to  reftrain  a  man  from  profccuting  his  rights 
and  privileges,  men  would  be  too  much  cramped  in  aChon  ;  or 
rather  would  be  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  abfolute  inactivity.  With 
refpeCl  to  the  firft  branch,  I  am  criminal,  and  liable  even  to  pu- 
nifhment :  with  refpeCl  to  the  other,  I  am  not  even  culpable,  nor 
bound  to  repair  the  mifchief  that  happens  to  enfue. 

With  refpeCl  to  the  third  kind,  viz.  indifferent  adions,  the  mo¬ 
ral  fenfe  dictates,  that  we  ought  carefully  to  avoid  doing  mifchief, 
either  direCl  or  confequential.  As  we  fuffer  no  lofs  by  forbearing 
adtions  that  arc  done  for  paftime  merely,  fuch  an  aCtion  is  cul¬ 
pable  or  faulty ,  if  the  confequent  mifchief  was  forefeen  or  might 
have  been  forefeen  ;  and  the  aCtor  of  courfe  is  fubjeCted  to  repara¬ 
tion.  As  this  is  a  cardinal  point  in  the  doCtrine  of  reparation,  I 
fhall  endeavour  to  explain  it  more  fully.  Without  intending  any 
harm,  a  man  may  forefee,  that  what  he  is  about  to  do  will  pro¬ 
bably  or  poffibly  produce  mifchief ;  and  fometimes  mifchief  fol¬ 
lows  that  was  neither  intended  nor  forefeen.  The  aCtion  in  the 
former  cafe  is  not  criminal ;  becaufe  ill  intention  is  effential  to  a 
crime  :  but  it  is  culpable  or  faulty  ;  and  if  'mifchief  enfue,  the 
a&or  blames  himfelf,  and  is  blamed  by  others,  for  having  done 
what  he  ought  not  to  have  done.  Thus,  a  man  who  throws  a 
large  (tone  among  a  crowd  of  people,  is  highly  culpable  ;  becaufe 
he  mull  forefee  that  mifchief  will  probably  enfue,  tho  he  has  no 

intention 
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intention  to  hurt  any  perfon.  As  to  the  latter  cafe,  tho’  mifchief 
was  neither  intended  nor  forefeen,  yet  if  it  might  have  been  fore- 
feen,  the  adtion  is  rafh  or  uncautious,  and  confequently  culpable 
or  faulty  in  fome  degree.  Thus,  if  a  man  in  pulling  down  an 
old  houfe,  happen  to  wound  one  palling  accidentally,  without  call¬ 
ing  aloud  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  the  adlion  is  in  fome  degree 
culpable,  becaufe  the  mifchief  might  have  been  forefeen.  But 
tho’  mifchief  enfue,  an  adtion  is  not  culpable  or  faulty  if  all  rea- 
fonable  precaution  have  been  adhibited  :  the  moral  fenfe  declares 
the  author  to  be  innocent  *  and  blamelefs  :  the  mifchief  is  acci¬ 
dental,  and  the  adtion  may  be  termed  unlucky ,  but  comes  not  un¬ 
der  the  denomination  of  either  right  or  wrong.  In  general,  when 
we  adl  merely  for  amufement,  our  nature  makes  us  anfwerable  for 
the  harm  that  enfues,  if  it  was  either  forefeen  or  might  with  due 
'attention  have  been  forefeen.  But  our  rights  and  privileges 
would  profit  us  little,  if  their  exercife  were  put  under  the  fame  re- 
ftraint :  it  is  more  wifely  ordered,  that  the  probability  of  mifchief, 
even  forefeen,  fhould  not  reftrain  a  man  from  profecuting  his 
concerns,  which  may  often  be  of  confequence  to  him.  He  pro¬ 
ceeds  accordingly  with  a  fafe  confcience,  and  is  not  afraid  of  be¬ 
ing  blamed  either  by  God  or  man. 

With  refpedt  to  rafh  or  uncautious  actions,  where  the  mifchief 
mi  ght  have  been  forefeen  tho’  not  adtually  forefeen,  it  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  efcape  blame,  that  a  man,  naturally  rafh  or  inattentive, 
adts  according  to  his  character  :  a  degree  of  precaution  is  required, 
both  by  himfelf  and  by  others,  fuch  as  is  natural  to  the  generality 
of  men  :  he  perceives  that  he  might  and  ought  to  have  adted  more 
cautioufly  ;  and  his  confcience  reproaches  him  for  his  inattention. 


*  Innocent  here  is  oppofed  to  culpable  :  in  a  broader  fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  cri¬ 
minal.  With  refpeft  to  punifhment,  an  action  tho’  culpable  is  innocent,  it  ic  be 
not  criminal:  with  refped  to  reparation,  it  is  not  innocent  if  it  be  culp  »bh:. 
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no  lefs  than  if  he  were  naturally  more  fedate  and  attentive.  Thus 
the  circumfpection  natural  to  mankind  in  general,  is  applied  as 
a  ftandard  to  every  individual ;  and  if  they  fall  fhort  of  that  ftand- 
ard,  they  are  culpable  and  blameable,  however  unforefeen  by  them 
the  mifchief  may  have  been. 

What  is  faid  upon  culpable  actions  is  equally  applicable  to  cul¬ 
pable  omiffions  ;  for  by  thefe  alfo  mifchief  may  be  occafioned, 
entitling  the  fufferer  to  reparation.  If  we  forbear  to  do  our  duty 
with  an  intention  to  occafion  mifchief,  the  forbearance  is  crimi¬ 
nal.  The  only  queflion  is,  how  far  forbearance  without  fuch  in¬ 
tention  is  culpable.  Suppofing  the  probability  of  mifchief  to 
have  been  forefeen,  tho’  not  intended,  the  omiffion  is  highly  cul¬ 
pable  ;  and  tho’  neither  intended  nor  forefeen,  yet  the  omiffion 
is  culpable  in  a  lower  degree,  if  there  have  been  lefs  care  and  at¬ 
tention  than  are  proper  for  performing  the  duty  required.  But 
fuppofmg  all  due  care,  the  omiffion  of  extreme  care  and  diligence 
is  not  culpable. 

By  afcertaining  what  adls  and  omiffions  are  culpable  or  faulty, 
the  dodtrine  of  reparation  is  rendered  extremely  fimple  ;  for  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  without  a  fingle  exception,  That  every 
culpable  acft,  and  every  culpable  omiffion,  binds  us  in  confcience 
to  repair  the  mifchief  occafioned  by  it.  The  moral  fenfe  binds  us 
no  farther ;  for  it  loads  not  with  reparation  the  man  who  is 
blamelefs  and  innocent :  the  harm  is  accidental ;  and  we  are  fo 
conflituted  as  not  to  be  refponfible  in  confcience  for  what  happens 
by  accident.  But  here  it  is  requifite,  that  the  man  be  in  every  re- 
fpedl  innocent  :  for  if  he  intend  harm,  tho’  not  what  he  has 
done,  he  will  find  him felf  bound  in- confcience  to  repair  the  acci¬ 
dental  harm  he  has  done  ;  as,  for  example,  when  aiming  a  blow 
unjuflly  at  one  in  the  dark,  he  happens  to  wound  another  whom 
he  did  not  fufped  to  be  there.  And  hence  it  is  a  rule  in  all  mu¬ 
nicipal  laws,  That  one  verfans  in  illicit  o  is  liable  to  repair  every  con- 
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fequent  damage.  That  thefe  particulars  are  wifely  ordered  by  the 
Author  of  our  nature  for  the  good  of  fociety,  will  appear  after¬ 
ward  (a).  In  general,  the  rules  above  mentioned  are  dictated  by 

tne  moral  fcnfe  ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  obey  them  by  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  reparation. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  a  more  particular  infpedion  of  the 
two  ends  of  reparation  above  mentioned,  viz.  the  reprefling 
wrongs  that  are  not  criminal,  and  the  making  up  what  lofs  is  fuf- 
tained  by  wrongs  of  whatever  kind.  With  refped  to  the  firft,  it 
is  clear,  that  punifhment,  in  its  proper  fenfe,  cannot  be  inflicted 
foi  a  wrong  that  is  culpable  only  ;  and  if  nature  did  not  provide 
fome  means  for  reprefling  fuch  wrongs,  fociety  would  fcarce  be  a 
comfortable  flate.  Laying  confcience  afide,  -  pecuniary  reparation 
is  the  only  remedy  that  can  be  provided  againf  culpable  omif- 
fions :  and  with  refpecl  to  culpable  commiflions,  the  neceflity  of 
reparation  is  fill  more  apparent  ;  for  confcience  alone,  without 
the  fandion  of  reparation,  would  feldom  have  authority  fufficient 
to  refrain  us  from  ading  raff y  or  uncautioufly,  even  where  the 

pofibility  of  mifehief  is  for efeen,  and  far  lefs  where  it  is  not  fore¬ 
feen. 

With  refped  to  the  fecond  end  of  reparation,  my  confcience 
didates  to  me,  that  if  a  man  fuffer  by  my  fault,  whether  the  mif- 
chief  was  forefeen  or  not  forefeen,  it  is  my  duty  to  make  up  his 
lofs  ;  and  I  perceive  intuitively,  that  the  lofs  ought  to  ref  ulti¬ 
mately  upon  me,  and  not  upon  the  fufferer,  who  has  not  been 
culpable  in  any  degree. 

In  every  cafe  where  the  mifehief  done  can  be  efimated  by  a  pe¬ 
cuniary  compenfation,  the  two  ends  of  reparation  coincide.  The 
fum  is  taken  from  the  one  as  a  fort  of  punifhment  for  his  fault, 
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and  is  bellow’d  on  the  other  to  make  up  the  lofs  he  has  Inflamed. 
But  in  numberlefs  cafes  where  mifehief  done  cannot  be  compen- 
fated  with  money,  reparation  is  in  its  nature  a  fort  of  puniflr- 
ment.  Defamation,  contemptuous  treatment,  perfonal  reftramt, 
the  breaking  one’s  peace  of  mind,  are  injuries  that  cannot  ^e  ie 
paired  by  money  ;  and  the  pecuniary  reparation  decreed  agamft 
the  wrong-doer,  can  only  be  a  fort  of  punifliment,  in  order  to  de¬ 
ter  him  from  reiterating  fuch  injuries  :  the  fum,  it  is  true  is  a-, 
warded  to  the  perfon  injured  ;  but  not  as  fufficient  to  make  up 
his  lofs,  which  money  cannot  do,  but  only  as  a  folattum  for  what 

lie  has  fufFered. 

Hitherto  it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  man  who  intends  a  wrong  ac¬ 
tion,  is,  at  the  fame  time,  confeious  of  its  being  fo.  But  a  man 
may  intend  a  wrong  addon,  thinking  erroneoufly  that  it  is  right ; 
or  a  right  adion,  thinking  erroneoufly  that  it  is  wrong  ;  and  the 
queftion  is,  What  fliall  be  the  confequence  of  fuch  errors  with 
refped  to  reparation.  The  latter  cafe  is  clear  :  the  perfon  who  oc- 
cafionally  fuflfers  lofs  by  a  right  adion,  has  not  a  claim  for  repa¬ 
ration,  becaufe  he  has  no  juft  caufe  of  complaint.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  action  be  wrong,  the  innocence  of  the  author, .  for 
which  he  is  indebted  to  an  error  in  judgement,  will  not  relieve 
him  from  reparation.  When  he  is  made  fenfible  of  his  error,  he 
feels  himfelf  bound  in  confluence  to  repair  the  harm  he  has  done 
by  a  wrong  action  :  and  others,  fenfible  of  his  error  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  have  the  fame  feeling  :  nor  will  his  obftinacy  m  refilling 
ccnvidion,  or  his  dullnefs  in  not  apprehending  his  error,  mend 
the  matter  :  it  is  well  that  thefe  defeds  relieve  him  from  punifti- 
ment,  without  wronging  others  by  denying  a  claim  for  repara¬ 
tion.  A  man’s  errors  ought  to  affect  himfelf  only,  and  not  tliofe 
who"  have  not  erred.  Hence  in  general,  reparation  always  follows 
wrong  ;  and  is  not  affeded  by  any  erroneous  opinion  of  a  wrong 
adion  being  right,  more  than  of  a  right  adion  being  wrong. 
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But  tliis  dodtrine  fufters  an  exception  with  refpedi  to  a  man, 
who,  having  undertaken  a  trull,  is  bound  in  duty  to  adt.  A  judge 
is  in  that  fituation :  it  is  his  duty  to  pronounce  fentence  in 
every  cafe  that  comes  before  him  ;  and  if  he  judge  according 
to  the  bed  of  his  knowledge,  he  is  not  liable  for  confequences.  A 
judge  cannot  be  fubjedted  to  reparation,  unlefs  it  can  be  verified, 
that  the  judgement  he  gave  was  intentionally  wrong.  An  officer 
of  the  revenue  is  in  the  fame  predicament.  Led  by  a  doubtful 
claufe  in  a  flatute,  he  makes  a  feizure  of  goods  as  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  which  afterward,  in  the  proper  court,  are  found  not  to 
be  feizable.  The  officer  ought  not  to  be  fubjedted  to  reparation, 
if  he  have  adted  to  the  befl  of  his  judgement.  This  rule  how¬ 
ever  muft  be  taken  with  a  limitation  :  a  public  officer  who  is 
grofsly  erroneous,  will  not  be  excufed ;  for  he  ought  to  know  bet¬ 
ter. 

Reparation  is  due,  tho’  the  immediate  act  be  involuntary,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  connedted  with  a  preceding  voluntary  act.  Example  : 
u  If  A  ride  an  unruly  horfe  in  Lincolns-inn  fields,  to  tame  him, 
“  and  the  horfe  breaking  from  A,  run  over  B  and  grievoully  hurt 
“  him  ;  B  fhall  have  an  action  againft  A  :  for  tho’  the  mifchief 
“  was  done  againft  the  will  of  A,  yet  fince  it  was  his  fault  to 
“  bring  a  wild  horfe  into  a  frequented  place,  where  mifchief 
“  might  enfue,  he  muft  anfwer  for  the  confequences.”  Gaius 
feems  to  carry  this  rule  ftill  farther,  holding  in  general,  that  if  a 
horfe,  by  the  weaknefs  or  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  rider,  break  away 
and  do  mifchief,  the  rider  is  liable  (a).  But  Gaius  probably  had 
in  his  eye  a  frequented  place,  where  the  mifchief  might  have  been 
forefeen.  Thus  in  general  a  man  is  made  liable  for  the  mifchief 
occafioned  by  his  voluntary  deed,  tho  the  immediate  act  tnat  oc- 
cafioned  the  mifchief  be  involuntary. 

j.iJ  4  i ;  v .•  ;  v .  J  '  ,  >  ■•'ii’'  l-  ‘  rtf  t>’r 
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SECT.  VII. 

Final  Causes  of  the  foregoing  Laws  of  Nature . 


QEveral  final  caufes  have  been  occafionally  mentioned  in  prece¬ 
ding  parts  of  this  efiay,  which  could  not  conveniently  be  re- 
ferved  for  the  prefent  fetdion,  being  necefTary  for  explaining  the 
fubjecds  to  which  they  relate,  the  final  caufe  for  inftance  of  eretd- 
ing  a  ftandard  of  morals  upon  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind.  I 
proceed  now  to  what  have  not  been  mentioned,  or  but  flightly 
mentioned. 

The  final  caufe  that  prefents  itfelf  firft  to  view,  refpecds  man 
confidered  as  an  accountable  being.  The  fenfe  of  being  account¬ 
able,  is  one  of  our  mo  ft  vigilant  guards  againft  the  filent  attacks  of 
vice.  When  a  temptation  moves  me,  it  immediately  occurs,  What 
will  the  world  fay  ?  I  imagine  my  friends  expoftulating,  my  ene¬ 
mies  reviling  —  I  dare  not  diftemble  —  my  fpirits  fink  —  the 
temptation  vanifties.  2dly,  Praife  and  blame,  efpecially  from 
thofe  we  regard,  are  ftrong  incentives  to  virtue  :  but  if  we  were 
not  accountable  for  our  conduct,  praife  and  blame  would  be  fel- 
dom  well  directed  ;  for  how  fhall  a  man’s  intentions  be  known, 
without  calling  him  to  account  ?  And  praife  or  blame,  frequent¬ 
ly  ilbdiredted,  would  lofe  their  influence.  3dly,  This  branch  of 
our  nature,  is  the  corner-ftone  of  the  criminal  law.  Did  not  a 
man  think  himfelf  accountable  to  all  the  world,  and  to  his  judge 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  it  would  be  natural  for  him  to  think,  that 
the  j iiftert  fentence  pronounced  againft  him,  is  oppreftion,  not  ju- 
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dice.  4thly,  This  branch  is  a  drong  cement  to  fociety.  If 
we  were  not  accountable  beings,  thofe  connected  by  blood,  or 
by  country,  would  be  no  lefs  fhy  and  referved,  than  if  they  were 
mere  Grangers  to  each  other. 

The  final  caufe  that  next  occurs,  being  fun  pie  and  obvious,  -  is 
mentioned  only  that  it  may  not  feem  to  have  been  overlooked. 
All  right  actions  are  agreeable,  all  wrong  actions  difagreeable. 
This  is  a  wife  appointment  of  Providence.  We  meet  with  fo  many 
temptations  againft  duty,  that  it  is  not  always  an  eafy  tails:  to  per- 
fevere  in  the  right  path  :  would  we  perfevere,  were  duty  difa¬ 
greeable  ?  And  were  ads  of  pure  benevolence  difagreeable,  they 
would  be  extremely  rare,  however  worthy  of  praife. 

Another  final  caufe  refpeds  duty,  in  contradiflindion  to  pure 
benevolence.  All  the  moral  laws  are  founded  on  intuitive  per¬ 
ception  ;  and  are  fo  fimple  and  plain,  as  to  be  perfectly  apprehend¬ 
ed  by  the  mod  ignorant.  Were  they  in  any  degree  complex  or 
cbfcure,  they  would  be  perverted  by  felfidmefs  and  prejudice.  No 
conviction  inferior  to  what  is  afforded  by  intuitive  perception, 
could  produce  in  mankind  a  common  fenfe  with  refped  to  moral 
duties.  Reafon  would  afford  no  general  convidion  ;  becaufe 
that  faculty  is  didributed  in  portions  fo  unequal,  as  to  bar  all 
hopes  from  it  of  uniformity  either  in  practice  or  in  opinion.  At 
the  fame  time,  we  are  taught  by  woful  experience,  that  reafon  has 
little  influence  over  the  greater  part  of  men.  Reafon,  it  is  true, 
aided  by  experience,  fupports  morality,  by  convincing  us,  that 
we  cannot  be  happy  if  we  abandon  duty  for  any  other  interefl. 
But  convidion  feldom  weighs  much  againd  imperious  paffion  ; 
to  control  which  the  vigorous  and  commanding  principle  of  duty 
is  requilite,  directed  by  the  Riming  light  of  intuition. 

A  propofition  laid  down  above  appears  to  be  a  fort  of  myflery 
in  the  moral  fyflem,  viz.  That  tho’  evidently  all  moral  duties  are 
contrived  for  promoting  the  general  good,  yet  that  choice  is  not 
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permitted  among  different  goods,  or  between  good  and  ill ;  and 
that  we  are  ftridlly  tied  down  to  perform  or  forbear  certain  parti¬ 
cular  adls,  without  regard  to  conferences  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  we  muft  not  do  wrong,  whatever  good  it  may  produce.  The 
final  caufe,  which  I  am  about  to  unfold,  will  clear  this  myfteiy, 
and  fet  the  beauty  of  the  moral  fyftem  in  a  confpicuous  light.  I 
begin  with  obferving,  that  as  the  general  good  of  mankind,  or  e- 
ven  of  the  fociety  we  live  in,  refults  from  many  and  various  cir- 
cumftances  intricately  combined,  it  is  far  above  the  capacity  of 
man,  to  judge  in  every  inflance  what  particular  adlions  will  tend 
the  moll  to  that  end.  The  authoring  therefore  a  man  to  trace 
out  his  duty,  by  weighing  endlefs  circumflances  good  and  ill, 
would  open  a  wide  door  to  partiality  and  paffion,  and  often  lead 
him  unwittingly  to  prefer  the  preponderating  ill,  under  a  falfe  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  the  greater  good.  At  that  rate,  the  opinions 
of  men  about  right  and  wrong,  would  be  as  various  as  their  faces  ; 
which,  as  obferved  above,  would  totally  unhinge  fociety.  It  is 
better  ordered  by  Providence,  even  for  the  general  good,  that,  a- 
voiding  complex  and  obfcure  objects,  we  are  diredled  by  the  mo¬ 
ral  fenle  to  perform  certain  plain  and  fimple  adls,  which  are  ob¬ 
vious  to  us  by  intuitive  perception. 

In  the  next  place,  To  permit  ill  in  order  to  produce  greater  good, 
may  fuit  a  being  of  univerfal  benevolence  ;  but  is  repugnant  to 
the  nature  of  man,  compofed  of  felfilh  and  benevolent  principles. 
We  have  feen  above,  that  the  true  moral  balance  depends  on  a 
fubordination  of  felf-love  to  duty,  and  of  arbitrary  benevolence  to 
felf-love  ;  and  accordingly  every  man  is  fenfible  of  injuflice  when 
he  is  hurt  in  order  to  benefit  another.  Were  it  a  rule  in  fociety. 
That  a  greater  good  to  any  other  would  make  it  an  adt  of  juflice  to 
deprive  me  of  my  life,  of  my  reputation,  or  of  my  property,  I 
fhoukl  renounce  the  fociety  of  men,  and  affociate  with  more  harm- 
lefs  animals. 
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Thirdly,  The  true  moral  fyflem,  that  which  is  difplay’d  above, 
is  not  only  better  fuited  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  to  his  limited 
capacity  and  intelligence,  but  contributes  more  to  the  general 
good,  which  1  now  proceed  to  demonflrate.  It  would  be  lofing 
time  to  prove,  that  a  man  entirely  felfifh  is  ill  fitted  for  fociety  ; 
and  we  have  feen  (a),  that  univerfal  benevolence,  were  it  a  duty, 
would  contribute  to  the  general  good  perhaps  lefs  than  abfolute 
felfiflmefs.  Man  is  too  limited  in  capacity  and  in  power  for  uni¬ 
verfal  benevolence.  Even  the  greateft  monarch  has  not  power  to 
exercife  his  benevolence  but  within  a  very  fmall  compafs  ;  and  if 
fo,  how  unfit  would  fuch  a  duty  be  for  private  perfons,  who  have 
very  little  power  ?  Serving  only  to  diflrefs  them  by  inability  of 
performance,  they  would  endeavour  to  (mother  it  altogether,  and 
give  full  fcope  to  felfifhnefs.  Man  is  much  better  qualified  for  do¬ 
ing  good,  by  a  conflitution  in  which  benevolence  is  duly  blended 
with  (elf-love.  Benevolence,  as  a  duty,  takes  place  of  felf-love  ; 
a  regulation  efTential  to  fociety.  Benevolence,  as  a  virtue,  not  a 
duty,  gives  place  to  felf-love  ;  becaufe  as  every  man  has  more 
power,  knowledge,  and  opportunity,  to  promote  his  own  good 
than  that  of  others,  a  greater  quantity  of  good  is  produced,  than 
if  benevolence  were  our  only  principle  of  adlion.  This  holds,  e- 
ven  fuppofing  no  harm  done  to  any  perfon  :  much  more  would  it 
hold,  were  we  permitted  to  hurt  fame,  in  order  to  produce  more 
good  to  others. 

The  foregoing  final  caufes  refpe(5I  morality  in  general.  We  now 
proceed  to  particulars  ;  and  the  firfl  and  mofl  important  is  the 
law  of  reflraint.  Man  is  evidently  framed  for  fociety  :  and  as 
there  can  be  no  fociety  among  creatures  who  prey  upon  each  o~ 
ther,  it  was  neceffary  to  provide  againfl  mutual  injuries  ;  which 
is  efFeclually  done  by  this  law.  Its  necedity  with  refpect  to  perio- 
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nal  fecurity  is  felf- evident ;  and  with  refpecl  to  property,  its  ne- 
ceftity  will  appear  from  what  follows.  In  the  nature  of  every  man, 
there  is  a  propenfity  to  hoard  or  ftore  up  things  ufeful  to  himfelf  and 
family.  But  this  natural  propenfity  would  be  rendered  ineffectual, 
were  he  not  fecured  in  the  poffefTion  of  what  he  thus  ftores  up  ; 
for  no  man  will  toil  to  accumulate  what  he  cannot  fecurely  pof- 
fefs.  This  fecurity  is  aiforded  by  the  moral  fenfe,  which  dictates^ 
that  the  firft  occupant  of  goods  provided  by  nature  for  the  fubfift- 
ence  of  man,  ought  to  be  fecure  in  his  pofTeffion,  and  that  fuch 
goods  ought  to  be  inviolable  as  his  property.  Thus,  by  the  great 
law  of  reftraint,  men  have  a  protection  for  their  goods,  as  well  as 
for  their  perfons  ;  and  are  no  lefs  fecure  in  fociety,  than  if  they 
were  feparated  from  each  other  by  impregnable  walls. 

Several  other  duties  are  little  lefs  effential  than  of  reftraint  to 
the  exiftence  of  fociety.  Mutual  truft  and  confidence,  without 
which  fociety  would  be  an  uncomfortable  ftate,  enter  into  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  human  fpecies  ;  to  which  the  duties  of  veracity  and 
fidelity  correfpond.  The  final  caufe  of  thefe  correfponding  duties, 
is  obvious  :  the  latter  would  be  of  no  ufe  in  ^fociety  without  the 
former  ;  and  the  former,  without  the  latter,  would  be  hurtful,  by 
laving  men  open  to  fraud  and  deceit. 

With  refpeCt  to  veracity  in  particular,  man  is  fo  conftituted, 
that  he  muft  be  indebted  to  information  for  the  knowledge  of 
moft  things  that  benefit  or  hurt  him  ;  and  if  he  could  not  depend 
upon  information,  fociety  would  be  very  little  beneficial.  Fur¬ 
ther,  it  is  wifely  ordered,  that  we  fhould  be  bound  by  the  moral 

* 

fenfe  always  to  fpeak  truth,  even  where  we  perceive  no  harm  in 
tranfgrefting  that  duty  ;  becaufe  it  is  fuflicient  that  harm  may  en- 
fue,  tho1  not  forefeen.  At  the  fame  time,  falfehood  always  does 
mifchief :  it  may  happen  not  to  injure  us  externally  in  our  repu¬ 
tation,  or  in  our  goods  :  but  it  never  fails  to  injure  us  internally  ; 
for  one  great  blefting  of  fociety  is,  a  candid  intercourfe  of  fenti- 

ments, 
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ments,  of  opinions,  of  defires,  and  wifhes ;  and  to  admit  any  falfe- 
hood  in  fuch  intercourfe,  would  poifon  the  moft  refined  pleafures 
of  life. 

Becaufe  'man  is  the  weakeft  of  all  animals  in  a  flate  of  fepara- 
tion  ;  and  the  very  ftrongeft  in  fociety,  by  mutual  aid  and  fup- 
port  to  which  covenants  and  promifes  greatly  contribute,  thefe 
are  made  binding  by  the  moral  fenfe. 

The  final  caufe  of  the  law  of  propriety,  which  enforces  the  duty 
we  owe  to  ourfelves,  comes  next  in  order.  In  difcourfing  upon 
thofe  laws  of  nature  which  concern  fociety,  there  is  no  occafion  to 
mention  any  felf-duty  but  what  relates  to  fociety  ;  of  which  kind 
are  prudence,  temperance,  induftry,  firmnefs  of  mind.  'And  that 
fuch  qualities  fhould  be  made  our  duty,  is  wifely  ordered  in  a 
double  refpect  ;  firft,  as  qualifying  us  to  a  eft  a  proper  part  in 
fociety,  and  next,  as  intitling  us  to  good-will  from  others.  It  is 
the  intereft,  no  doubt,  of  every  man,  to  fuit  his  behaviour  to  the 
dignity  of  his  nature,  and  to  the  flation  allotted  him  by  Provi¬ 
dence  ;  for  fuch  rational  conduct  contributes  to  happinefs,  by  pre- 
ferving  health,  procuring  plenty,  gaining  the  efteem  of  others, 
and,  which  of  all  is  the  greateft  blefiing,  by  gaining  a  juftly- 
founded  felf- efteem.  But  here  intereft  folely  is  not  relied  on  :  the 
powerful  authority  of  duty  is  added,  that  in  a  matter  of  the  ut- 
moll  importance  to  ourfelves,  and  of  fome  importance  to  the  fo¬ 
ciety  we  live  in,  our  conduct  may  be  regular  and  fteady.  Thefe 
duties  tend  not  only  to  render  a  man  happy  in  himfelf,  but  alfo, 
by  procuring  the  good-will  and  efteem  of  others,  to  command 
their  aid  and  aftiftance  in  time  of  need. 

1  proceed  to  the  final  caufesof  natural  rewards  and  punifhments. 
It  is  laid  down  above,  that  controverfies  about  property  and  a- 
bout  other  matters  of  intereft,  muft  be  adjufted  by  the  ftandard 
of  right  and  wrong.  But  to  bring  rewards  and  punifhments  un¬ 
der  the  fame  ftandard,  without  regard  to  private  confidence, 
-  Vol.  II.  O  o  would 
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would  be  a  plan  unworthy  of  our  Maker.  It  is  extremely  clear, 
that  to  reward  one  who  is  not  confcious  of  merit,  or  to  punifh 
one  who  is  not  confcious  of  guilt,  cannot  anfwer  any  good  end  ; 
and  in  particular,  cannot  tend  either  to  improvement  or  to  refor¬ 
mation  of  manners.  How  much  more  like  the  Deity  is  the  plan  of 
nature,  which  rewards  no  man  who  is  not  confcious  that  he  me¬ 
rits  reward,  and  pumfhes  no  man  who  is  not  confcious  that  he 
merits  punifhment !  By  that  plan,  and  by  that  only,  rewards 
and  punifhments  accomplifh  every  good  end  ;  a  final  caufe  mofl 
illuftrious  !  The  rewards  and  punifhments  that  attend  the  primary 
and  fecondary  virtues,  are  finely  contrived  for  fupporting  the  dif- 
tin&ion  between  them,  fet  forth  above.  Punilhment  mull  be 
confined  to  the  tranfgreftion  of  primary  virtues,  it  being  the  in¬ 
tention  of  nature,  that  fecondary  virtues  be  entirely  free.  On  the 
other  hand,  fecondary  virtues  are  more  highly  rewarded  than 
primary  :  generofity,  for  example,  makes  a  greater  figure  than  ju- 
ftice ;  and  magnanimity,  heroifm,  undaunted  courage,  a  flill 
greater  figure.  One  would  imagine,  at  firft  view,  that  primary 
virtues,  being  more  effential,  fhould  be  intitled  to  the  firft  place 
in  our  efteem,  and  be  more  amply  rewarded  than  fecondary  ;  and 
yet  in  elevating  the  latter  above  the  former,  peculiar  wifdom  and 
forefight  are  confpicuous.  Punifhment  is  appropriated  to  enforce 
primary  virtues  ;  and  if  thefe  virtues  were  alfo  attended  with  high 
rewards,  fecondary  virtues,  degraded  to  a  lower  rank,  would  be 
deprived  of  that  enthufiaftic  admiration  which  is  their  chief  fup- 
port:  felf-intereft  would  univerfally  prevail  over  benevolence* 
and  banifh  thofe  numberlefs  favours  we  receive  from  each  other 
in  fociety,  which  are  beneficial  in  point  of  intereft,  and  ftill  more 

fo  by  generating  affedtion  and  friendfhip. 

In  our  progrefs  through  final  caufes  we  come  at  laft  to  repara¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  principles  deftined  by  Providence  for  redreffing 

wrongs  committed,  and  for  preventing  the  reiteration  of  them. 

The 
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The  nnal  caufe  of  this  principle,  when  the  mifchief  arifes  from 
intention,  is  clear :  for  to  protect  individuals  in  fociety,  it  is  not 
fufficient  that  the  delinquent  be  punifhed  ;  it  is  neceffary  over  and 
above,  that  the  mifchief  be  repaired. 

Secondly,  Where  the  aft  is  wrong  or  unjuft,  tho’  not  under- 
ftood  by  the  author  to  be  fo,  it  is  wifely  ordered  that  reparation 
fhould  follow  ;  which  will  thus  appear.  Conlidering  the  fallibility 
of  man,  it  would  be  too  fevere  to  permit  advantage  to  be  taken 
of  one’s  error  in  every  circumftance.  On  the  other  hand,  to  make 
it  a  law  in  our  nature,  never  to  take  advantage  of  error,  would 
be  giving  too  much  indulgence  to  indolence  and  remifhon  of 
mind,  tending  to  make  us  neglefl  the  improvement  of  our  rational 
faculties.  Our  nature  is  fo  happily  framed,  as  to  avoid  thefe  ex¬ 
tremes  by  diftingu ifhing  between  gain  and  lofs.  No  man  is  con- 
fcious  of  wrong,  when  he  takes  advantage  of  an  error  committed 
by  another  to  fave  himfelf  from  lofs  :  if  there  mufl  be  a  lofs, 
common  fenfe  dictates,  that  it  ought  to  refl  upon  the  perfon  who 
has  erred,  however  innocently,  rather  than  upon  the  perfon  who 
has  not  erred.  Thus,  in  a  competition  among  creditors  about 
the  eflate  of  their  bankrupt  debtor,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  a- 
vail  himfelf  of  every  error  committed  by  his  competitor,  in  order 
to  recover  payment.  But  in  lucro  captando ,  the  moral  fenfe  teach- 
eth  a  different  leffon  ;  which  is,  that  no  man  ought  to  lay  hold  of 
another’s  error  to  make  gain  by  it.  Thus,  an  heir  finding  a  rough 
diamond  in  the  repofitories  of  his  anceflor,  gives  it  away,  mifta- 
king  it  for  a  common  pebble  :  the  purchafer  is  in  confcience  and 
equity  bound  to  reflore,  or  to  pay  a  juft  price. 

Thirdly,  The  following  confiderations  unfold  a  final  caufe,  no 
lefs  beautiful  than  that  lafl  mentioned.  Society  could  not  fubfift 
in  any  tolerable  manner,  were  full  fcope  given  to  rafhnefs  and 
negligence,  and  to  every  action  that  is  not  ftri&ly  criminal  ; 

O  o  2  whence 
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whence  it  is  a  maxim  founded  no  lefs  upon  utility  than  upon  ju- 
flice,  That  men  in  fociety  ought  to  be  extremely  circumfped,  as 
to  every  adion  that  may  polfibly  do  harm.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  alfo  a  maxim,  That  as  the  profperity  and  happinefs  of  man 
depend  on  adion,  activity  ought  to  be  encouraged,  inftead  of  be- 
ino-  difcouraged  by  dread  of  confequences.  Thefe  maxims,  feem- 
ingly  in  oppofition,  have  natural  limits  that  prevent  their  en¬ 
croaching  upon  each  other.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  attention 
and  circumfpedion  that  men  generally  bellow  upon  allairs,  pro¬ 
portioned  to  their  importance  :  if  that  degree  were  not  fufficient 
to  defend  againll  a  claim  of  reparation,  individuals  would  be  too 
much  cramped  in  adion  ;  which  would  be  a  great  difcourage- 
ment  to  adivity  :  if  a  lefs  degree  were  fufficient,  there  would  be 
too  great  fcope  for  raffi  or  remifs  condud  ;  which  would  prove 
the  bane  of  fociety.  Thefe  limits,  which  evidently  tend  to  the 
good  of  fociety,  are  adjulled  by  the  moral  fenfe  ;  which  dictates, 
as  laid  down  in  the  fedion  of  Reparation,  that  the  man  who  ads 
with  forelight  of  the  probability  of  mifchief,  or  ads  ralhly  and 
uncautioully  without  fuch  forelight,  ought  to  be  liable  for  confe¬ 
quences  ;  but  that  the  man  who  ads  cautioully,  without  forefee- 
ing  or  fufpeding  any  mifchief,  ought  not  to  be  liable  for  confe¬ 
quences. 

In  the  fame  fedion  it  is  laid  down,  that  the  moral  feme  lequiies 
from  every  man,  not  his  own  degree  of  vigilance  and  attention, 
which  may  be  very  fmall,  but  that  which  belongs  to  the  com¬ 
mon  nature  of  the  fpecies.  The  final  caufe  of  that  regulation  will 
appear  upon  confidering,  that  were  reparation  to  depend  upon  per- 
fnnal  circumltances,  there  would  be  a  neceffity  ot  enquiring  into 
the  charaders  of  men,  their  education,  their  manner  of  living, 
and  the  extent  of  their  undemanding  ;  which  would  render  jud¬ 
ges  arbitrary,  and  fuch  law-fiiits  inextricable.  But  by  alfuming 
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the  common  nature  of  the  fpecies  as  a  (landard,  by  which  every 
man  in  confcience  judges  of  his  own  a^lions,  law-fuits  about  re¬ 
paration  are  rendered  eafy  and  expeditious. 


S  E  C  T.  VIII. 

;  L  l  ;  .M  I  ,1  j 

Liberty'  and  Necessity  confidered  with  refpecl  to  Mora¬ 
lity. 


IT  Aving,  in  the  foregoing  fe&ions,  afcertained  the  reality  of  a 
**  moral  fenfe,  with  its  fentiments  of  approbation  and  difap- 
probation,  praife  and  blame  ;  the  purpofe  of  the  prefent  fedion 
is,  to  diew,  that  thefe  fentiments  are  confident  with  the  laws  that 
govern  the  adions  of  man  as  a  rational  being.  In  order  to  which, 
it  is  fil'd  necefiary  to  explain  thefe  laws  ;  for  there  has  been  much 
controverfy  about  them,  efpecially  among  divines  of  the  Armi- 
nian  and  Calvinid  feeds. 

Human  aedions,  as  laid  down  in  the  fird  feedion,  are  of  tiuee 
kinds  :  one,  where  we  ad  by  indind,  without  any  view  to  confe- 
quences  ;  one,  where  we  aa  by  will  in  order  to  produce  fome  ef- 
fea  ;  and  one,  where  we  aa  againd  will.  With  refpea  to  the  fil'd,, 
the  agent  aas  blindly,  without  deliberation  or  choice ;  and  the  ex¬ 
ternal  aa  follows  necedarily  from  the  indinaive  impulfe  *.  Ac¬ 
tions 

*  A  ftonechatter  makes  its  neft  on  the  ground  or  near  it  ;  and  the  young',  as 
foon  as  they  can  fhift  for  themfelves,  leave  the  neft  inftinftively.  An  egg  of  that 
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tions  done  with  a  view  to  an  end,  are  in  a  very  different  condi¬ 
tion  :  in  thefe,  deliberation,  choice,  will,  enter :  the  intention 
to  accomplifh  the  end  goes  firft ;  the  will  to  a6t  in  order  to  ac- 
complifh  the  end  is  next ;  and  the  external  atfl  follows  of  courfe. 
It  is  the  will  then  that  governs  every  atflion  done  as  means  to  an 
end  ;  and  it  is  defire  to  accomplifh  the  end  that  puts  the  will  in 
motion  ;  defire  in  this  view  being  commonly  termed  the  motive  to 
a<5t.  Thus,  hearing  that  my  friend  is  in  the  hands  of  robbers,  I 
burn  with  defire  to  free  him  :  defire  influences  my  will  to  arm  my 
fervants,  and  to  fly  to  his  relief.  Actions  done  againft  will  come 
in  afterward.  , 

But  what  is  it  that  raifes  defire  ?  The  anfwer  is  at  hand  :  it  is 
the  profpecft  of  attaining  fome  agreeable  end,  or  of  avoiding  one 
that  is  difagreeable.  And  if  it  be  again  enquired,  What  makes 
an  object  agreeable  or  difagreeable,  the  anfwer  is  equally  ready, 
that  our  nature  makes  it  fo  ;  and  more  we  cannot  fay.  Certain 
vifible  obje&s  are  agreeable,  certain  founds,  and  certain  fmells  : 
other  objects  of  thefe  fenfes  are  difagreeable.  But  there  we  muft 
flop  ;  for  we  are  far  from  being  fo  intimately  acquainted  with 
our  own  nature  as  to  aflign  the  caufes.  Thefe  hints  are  fufficient 
for  my  prefent  purpofe :  if  one  be  curious  to  know  more,  the 

Jr  --  **  >4 

't  - 

bird  was  laid  in  a  fwallow’s  neft,  fixed  to  the  roof  of  a  church.  The  fwallow  fed 
all  the  young  equally  without  diftinaion.  The  young  ftonechatter  left  the  neft  at 
the  ufual  time  before  it  could  fly  j  and  falling  to  the  g  ound,  it  was  taken  up  dead. 
Here  is  inftina  in  purity,  exerting  itfelf  blindly  without  regard  to  variation  of  cir- 
cumftances.  The  fame  is  obfervable  in  our  dunghill-1  owl.  They  feed  on  worms, 
corn,  and  other  feeds  dropt  on  the  ground.  In  ordet  *o  difcover  their  food,  na¬ 
ture  has  provided  them  with  an  inftina  to  fcrape  with  .ue  foot;  and  the  inftina  is 
fo  regularly  exercifed,  that  they  fcrape  even  when  they  are  fet  upon  a  heap  of 
corn. 
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theory  of  defire,  and  of  agreeablenefs  and  difagreeablenefs,  will  be 
found  in  Elements  of  Criticifm  (a). 

With  refpect  to  inftinctive  actions,  no  perfon,  I  prefume, 
thinks  that  there  is  any  freedom,  more  than  in  acts  done  againft 
will :  an  infant  applies  to  the  nipple,  and  a  bird  builds  its  neft, 
no  lefs  neceffarily  than  a  ftone  falls  to  the  ground.  With  reipect 
to  voluntary  actions,  fuch  as  are  done  with  a  view  to  an  end,  the 
neceffity  is  the  fame,  tho’  lefs  apparent  at  firft  view.  The  exter¬ 
nal  action  is  determined  by  the  will  :  the  will  is  determined  by 
defire  :  and  defire  by  what  is  agreeable  or  difagreeable.  Here  is  a 
chain  of  caufes  and  effects,  not  one  link  of  which  is  arbitrary,  or 
under  command  of  the  agent :  he  cannot  will  but  according  to 
his  defire :  he  cannot  defire  but  according  to  what  is  agreeable 
or  difagreeable  in  the  objects  perceived  :  nor  do  thefe  qualities 
depend  on  his  inclination  or  fancy ;  he  has  no  power  to  make 
a  beautiful  woman  ugly,  nor  to  make  a  rotten  carcafe  fweet. 

Many  good  men  apprehending  danger  to  morality  from  holding 
our  actions  to  be  neceffary,  endeavour  to  break  the  chain  of  cau¬ 
fes  and  effects  above  mentioned,  maintaining,  “  That  whatever 
“  influence  defire  or  motives  may  have,  it  Jis  the  agent  himfelf 
“  who  is  the  caufe  of  every  action  ;  that  defire  may  advife,  but 
“  cannot  command  ;  and  therefore  that  a  man  is  flill  free  to  act 
“  in  contradiction  to  defire  and  to  the  ftrongeft  motives.”  That 
a  being  may  exifl,  which  in  every  cafe  acts  blindly  and  arbitrari¬ 
ly,  without  having  any  end  in  view,  I  can  make  a  fhift  to  con¬ 
ceive  :  but  it  is  difficult  for  me  even  to  imagine  a  thinking  and 
rational  being,  that  has  affections  and  paffions,  that  has  a  defire- 
able  end  in  view,  that  can  eafily  accomplifh  this  end ;  and  yet, 
after  all,  can  fly  off,  or  remain  at  reft,  without  any  caufe,  reafon, 
or  motive,  to  fway  it.  If  fuch  a  whimfical  being  can  poffibly  ex- 
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ift,  I  am  certain  that  man  is  not  fuch  a  being.  There  is  perhaps 
not  a  perfon  above  the  condition  of  a  changeling,  but  can  fay 
why  he  did  fo  and  fo,  what  moved  him,  what  he  intended.  Nor 
is  a  fingle  fad  Aated  to  make  us  believe,  that  ever  a  man  aded  a- 
gainA  his  own  will  or  delire,  who  was  not  compelled  by  external 
violence.  On  the  contrary,  conftant  and  univerfal  experience 
proves,  that  human  adions  are  governed  by  certain  inflexible 
laws  ;  and  that  a  man  cannot  exert  his  felf-motive  power,  but  in 

purfuance  of  fome  defire  or  motive. 

j-^ad  a  motive  always  the  fame  influence,  adions  pioceeding 

from  it  would  appear  no  lefs  neceflary  than  the  adions  of  mat¬ 
ter.  The  various  degrees  of  influence  that  motives  have  on  dif¬ 
ferent  men  at  the  fame  time,  and  on  the  fame  man  at  difleient 
times,  occaflon  a  doubt  by  fuggefling  a  notion  of  chance.  Some 
motives  however  have  fuch  influence,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  :  a  ti¬ 
mid  female  has  a  phyfical  power  to  throw  herfelf  into  the  mouth 
of  a  lion,  roaring  for  food  ;  but  flie  is  with-held  by  terror  no  lefs 
effedually  than  by  cords  :  if  fhe  fliould  rulh  upon  the  lion,  would 
not  every  one  conclude  that  Axe  was  frantic  ?  A  man,  tho  in  a 
deep  fleep,  retains  a  phyfical  power  to  ad,  but  he  cannot  exert  it. 
A  man,  tho’  defperately  in  love,  retains  a  phyfical  power  to  refufe 
the  hand  of  his  miflrefs  ;  but  he  cannot  exert  that  power  in  con- 
tradidion  to  his  own  ardent  defire,  more  than  if  he  were  fa  A  a- 
fleep.  Now  if  a  Arong  motive  have  a  neceflary  influence,  there 
is  no  reafon  for  doubting,  but  that  a  weak  motive  mu  A  alfo  have 
its  influence,  the  fame  in  kind,  tho’  not  in  degree.  Some  adions 
indeed  are  Arangely  irregular  ;  but  let  the  wildeA  adion  be  fcru- 
tiniz’d,  there  will  always  be  difcovered  fome  motive  or  defire, 
which,  however  whimfical  or  capricious,  was  what  influenced  the 
perfon  to  ad.  Of  two  contending  motives  is  it  not  natural  to  ex- 
ped,  that  the  Aronger  will  prevail,  however  little  its  excefs  may 

be  ?  If  there  be  any  doubt,  it  mull  be  from  a  fuppofition  that  a 
>  weak 
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weak  motive  can  be  relifted  arbitrarily.  Where  then  are  we  to  fix 
the  boundary  between  a  weak  and  a  ftrong  motive  ?  If  a  weak 
motive  can  be  refilled,  why  not  one  a  little  ftronger,  and  why  not 
the  ftrongeft  ?  In  Elements  of  Criticiftn  {a)  the  reader  will  find 
many  examples  of  contrary  motives  weighing  againft  each  other. 
Let  him  ponder  thefe  with  the  ftridleft  attention  :  his  conclufion 
will  be,  that  between  two  motives,  however  nearly  balanced,  a 
man  has  not  an  arbitrary  choice,  but  mull  yield  to  the  ftronger. 
The  mind  indeed  fluctuates  for  fome  time,  and  feels  itfelf  in  a 
meafure  loofe  :  at  laft,  however,  it  is  determined  by  the  more 
powerful  motive,  as  a  balance  is  by  the  greater  weight  after  ma¬ 
ny  vibrations. 

Such  then  are  the  laws  that  govern  our  voluntary  actions.  A 
man  is  abfolutely  free  to  act  according  to  his  own  will  ;  greater 
freedom  than  which  is  not  conceivable.  At  the  fame  time,  as 
man  is  made  accountable  for  his  conduct,  to  his  Maker,  to  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  to  himfelf,  he  is  not  left  to  act  arbitrarily  ; 
for  at  that  rate  he  would  be  altogether  unaccountable  :  his  will  is 
regulated  by  defire  ;  and  defire  by  what  pleafes  or  difpleafes  him. 
Where  we  are  fubjected  to  the  will  of  another,  would  it  be  our 
wifli,  that  his  will  Ihould  be  under  no  regulation  ?  And  where 
we  are  guided  by  our  own  will,  would  it  be  reafonable  to  wifli, 
that  it  fliould  be  under  no  regulation,  but  be  exerted  without  rea- 
fon,  without  any  motive,  and  contrary  to  common  fenfe  ?  Thus, 
with  regard  to  human  conduct,  there  is  a  chain  of  laws  eftablilh- 
ed  by  nature,  not  one  link  of  which  is  left  arbitrary.  By  that 
wife  fyftem,  man  is  rendered  accountable  :  by  it,  he  is  made  a  fit 
fubjedl  for  divine  and  human  government :  by  it,  perfons  of  faga- 
city  forefee  the  conduct  of  others  :  and  by  it,  the  prefcience  of  the 
Deity  with  refpefl  to  human  actions,  is  firmly  eftabliflied. 

(a)  Chap.  2.  part  4. 
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The  abfurd  figure  men  would  make  if  they  could  ad  contrary  to- 
motives,  fhould  be  fuff  cient,  one  may  think,  to  open  our  eyes  with¬ 
out  an  argument.  What  a  defpicable  figure  does  a  perfon  make,  up¬ 
on  whom  the  fame  motive  has  great  influence  at  one  time,  and 
very  little  at  another  ?  He  is  a  bad  member  of  fociety,  and  can¬ 
not  be  rely’d  on  as  a  friend  or  as  an  aflociate.  But  how  highly 
rational  is  this  fuppofed  perfon,  compared  with  one  who  can  ad 
in  contradidion  to  every  motive  ?  The  former  may  be  termed 
whimfcal  or  capricious  :  the  latter  is  worfe  ;  he  is  abfolutely  un¬ 
accountable,  and  cannot  be  the  fubjed  of  government,  more  than 
a  lump  of  matter  unconfcious  of  its  own  motion. 

Let  the  faculty  of  ading  be  compared  with  that  of  reafoning  : 
the  comparifon  will  tend  to  foften  our  reludance  to  the  neceffary 
influence  of  motives.  A  man  fometimes  blunders  in  reafoning;  but 
he  is  tied  by  his  nature,  to  form  concluf  ons  upon  what  appears 
to  him  true  at  the  time.  If  he  could  arbitrarily  form  a  different 
conclufion,  what  an  abfurd  reafoner  would  he  be  !  Would  a  man 
be  lefs  abfurd,  if  he  had  a  power  of  acting  againft  motives,  and 
contrary  to  what  he  thinks  right  or  eligible  ?  To  ad  in  that 
manner,  is  inconfi dent  with  any  notion  we  can  form  of  a  fenfi ble 
being.  Nor  do  we  fuppofe  that  man  is  fuch  a  being  :  in  account¬ 
ing  for  any  adion,  however  whimfcal,  we  always  afcribe  it  to 
feme  motive,  never  once  dreaming  that  there  was  no  motive. 

And  after  all,  where  would  be  the  advantage  of  fuch  an  arbi¬ 
trary  power  ?  Can  a  rational  man  wifi  ferioufly  to  have  fuch  a 
power  ?  or  can  he  ferioufly  think,  that  God  would  make  man  fo 
whimfcal  a  being  ?  To  endue  man  with  a  degree  of  Pelf-com¬ 
mand  fufficient  to  ref  ft  every  vicious  motive,  without  any  power 
to  ref  ft  thole  that  are  virtuous,  would  indeed  be  a  gift  of  value • 
but  too  great  for  man,  becaufe  it  would  exalt  him  to  be  an  an¬ 
gel.  But  fuch  felf- command  as  to  ref  ft  both  equally,  which  is 
the  prefent  fuppofition,  would  unqualify  us  for  being  governed 

either 
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either  by  God  or  by  man.  Better  far  to  be  led  as  rational  creatures 
by  the  profped  of  good,  however  erroneous  our  judgement  may 
fometimes  be. 

Confidering  that  man  is  the  only  terreflrial  being  formed  to 
know  his  Maker,  and  to  worfhip  him,  will  it  not  found  harfhly, 
while  all  othei  animals  are  fubjeaed  to  divine  government,  and 
unerringly  fulfil  their  deftination,  that  man  alone  fhould  be 
withdrawn  from  divine  government,  and  be  fo  framed,  that  nei¬ 
ther  his  Maker,  nor  he  himfelf,  can  forefee  what  he  will  do  the 
next  moment  ?  The  power  of  refilling  the  llrongelt  motives,  whe¬ 
ther  of  religion  or  of  morality,  would  render  him  independent  of 
the  Deity. 

This  reafoning  is  too  diffufe  :  may  it  not  be  comprehended  in  a 
lingle  view  ?  it  will  make  the  deeper  imprefiion.  There  may  be 
conceived  dilfeient  fy Items  for  governing  man  as  a  thinking  and 
rational  being.  One  is,  That  virtuous  motives  fhould  always  pre¬ 
vail  over  every  other  motive.  This,  in  appearance,  would  be  the 
mofl  perfect  government.  But  man  is  not  fo  conftituted  ;  and 
there  is  reafon  to  doubt,  whether  fucli  perfedion  would  in  his 
prefent  flate  correfpond  to  the  other  branches  of  his  nature  {a). 
Another  fyftem  is,  That  virtuous  motives  fometimes  prevail,  fome¬ 
times  vitious  ;  and  that  we  are  always  determined  by  the  prevail¬ 
ing  motive.  This  is  the  true  fyftem  of  nature  j  and  hence  great 
variety  of  charader  and  of  conduct  among  men.  A  third  fyftem 
is,  That  motives  have  influence  ;  but  that  one  can  a6t  in  contra- 
diaion  to  every  motive.  This  is  the  fyftem  I  have  been  combat¬ 
ing.  Obferve  only  what  it  refolves  into.  How  is  an  adion  to  be 
accounted  for  that  is  done  in  contradiaion  to  every  motive  ?  It 
wanders  from  the  region  of  common  fenfe  into  that  of  mere 


(*)  See  book  2.  fketch  1.  at  the  end. 
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chance.  If  fuch  were  the  nature  of  man,  no  one  could  rely  on  an¬ 
other  :  a  promife  or  an  oath  would  be  a  rope  of  fand  :  the  utmoft 
cordiality  between  my  friend  and  me,  would  be  no  fecurity  againft 
his  dabbing  me  with  the  firft  weapon  that  comes  in  his  way. 
Would  any  man  wifh  to  have  been  formed  according  to  fuch  a 
fyftem  ?  He  would  probably  wifli  to  have  been  formed  according 
to  the  fyftem  firft  mentioned  :  but  that  is  deny  d  him,  virtuous 
motives  fometimes  prevailing,  fometimes  vicious  ;  and  from  the 
wifdom  of  Providence  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  law  is 

of  all  the  beft  fitted  for  man  in  his  prefent  date. 

To  conclude  this  branch  of  the  fubjed :  In  none  of  the  works  of 
Providence,  fo  far  as  we  can  penetrate,  is  there  difplay’d  a  deeper 
reach  of  art  and  wifdom,  than  in  the  laws  of  adion  peculiar  to 
man  as  a  thinking  and  rational  being.  Were  he  left  loofe,  to  ad 
in  contradi&ion  to  motives,  there  would  be  no  place  for  prudence, 
forefight,  nor  for  adjufting  means  to  an  end  :  it  could  not  be  fore- 
feen  by  others  wThat  a  man  will  do  the  next  hour ;  nay  it  could 
not  be  forefeen,  even  by  himfelf.  Man  would  not  be  capable  of 
rewards  and  punifhments  :  he  would  not  be  fitted,  either  for  di¬ 
vine  or  for  human  government :  he  would  be  a  creature  that  has 
no  refemblance  to  the  human  race.  But  man  is  norleft  loofe  ;  for 
tho’  he  is  at  liberty  to  ad  according  to  his  own  will,  yet  his  will 
is  regulated  by  defire,  and  defire  by  what  pleafes  and  difpleafes. 
This  connexion  preferves  uniformity  of  condud,  and  confines 
human  actions  within  the  great  chain  of  caufes  and  effeds.  By 
this  admirable  fyftem,  liberty  and  neceflity,  feemingly  incompa¬ 
tible,  are  made  perfectly  concordant,  fitting  us  for  fociety,  and 
for  government  both  human  and  divine. 

Having  explained  the  laws  that  govern  human  adions,  we  proceed 
to  what  is  chiefly  intended  in  the  prefent  fedion,  which  is,  to  ex¬ 
amine,  how  far  the  moral  fentiments  handled  in  the  foi  egoing 

fedions  are  confident  with  thefe  laws.  Let  it  be  kept  in  view, 
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that  our  moral  fentiments  and  feelings  are  founded  entirely  upon 
the  moral  fenfe  ;  which  unfolds  to  us  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  ac¬ 
tions.  From  the  fame  fenfe  are  derived  the  fentiments  of  appro¬ 
bation  and  praife  when  a  man  does  right,  and  of  difapproba- 
tion  and  blame  when  he  does  wrong.  Were  we  deftitute  of  the 
moral  fenfe,  right  and  wrong,  praife  and  blame,  would  be  as  kittle 

underftood  as  colours  are  by  one  bom  blind  >,s. 

The  formidable  argument  that  is  urged,  to  prove  that  our  mo¬ 
ral  fentiments  are  iriconfiflent  with  the  fuppofed  neceffary  in¬ 
fluence  of  motives,  is  what  follows.  44  If  motives  have  a  necef- 
“  fary  influence  on  our  addons,  there  can  be  no  good  reafon  to 
“  praife  a  man  for  doing  right,  nor  to  blame  him  for  doing 
“  wrong.  What  foundation  can  there  be,  either  for  praife  01 
“  blame,  when  it  was  not  in  a  man’s  power  to  have  adled  other- 
“  wife.  A  man  commits  murder  mitigated  by  a  fudden  fit  of 
<l  revenge  i  why  fhould  he  be  pumfhed,  if  he  adled  neceiianly, 
“  and  could  not  refill  the  violence  of  the  paffion  ?”  Here  it  is 
fuppofed,  that  a  power  of  refiflance  is  eflential  to  praife  and 
blame.  But  upon  examination  it  will  be  found,  that  this  fup- 
pofition  has  not  any  fupport  in  the  moral  fenfe,  nor  in  reafon, 

nor  in  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind. 

With  refpedt  to  the  fir  It,  the  moral  fenfe,  as  we  have  feen  above, 
places  innocence  and  guilt,  and  confequently  praife  and  blame, 

*  In  an  intricate  fubjeft  like  the  prefent,  great  care  Ihoiild  be  taken  toatoid 
ambiguities.  The  term  praife  has  two  different  fignifications :  in  one  fenfe  it  is 
oppofed  to  blames  in  another,  to  df praife.  In  the  former  fenfe  it  expreffes  a  mo¬ 
ral  fentiment :  in  the  latter,  it  expreffes  only  the  approving  any  object  that  pleafes 
me.  I  praife  one  man  for  his  candour,  and  blame  another  for  being  a  double- 
dealer.  Thefe,  both  of  them,  imply  will  and  intention.  I  praife  a  man  for  being 
acute;  but  for  being  dull,  I  only  difpraife  him.  I  praife  a  woman  for  beauty; 
but  blame  not  any  for  uglinefs,  I  only  difpraife  them.  None  of  thefe  particulars 

imply  will  or  intention. 
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entirely  upon  will  and  intention.  The  connedion  between  the 
motive  and  the  aCtion,  Jfo  far  from  diminifhing,  enhances  the 
praife  or  blame.  1  he  greater  influence  a  virtuous  motive  has,  the 
greater  is  the  virtue  of  the  agent,  and  the  more  warm  our  praife. 
:On  tne  other  hand,  the  greater  influence  a  vitious  motive  has,  the 
greater  is  the  vice  of  the  agent,  and  the  more  violently  do  we 
blame  him.  As  this  is  the  cardinal  point,  1  wifh  to  have  it  con- 
fidered  in  a  general  view.  It  is  eflential  both  to  human  and  di¬ 
vine  government,  that  the  influence  of  motives  fhould  be  necef- 
fary.  It  is  equally  eflential,  that  that  neceffary  influence  fhould 
not  have  the  effect  to  leflen  guilt  in  the  eflimation  of  men.  To 
fulfil  both  ends,  guilt  is  placed  by  the  moral  fenfe  entirely  upon 
will  and  intention  :  a  man  accordingly  blames  himfelf  for  doing 
mifchief  willingly  and  intentionally,  without  once  confidering 
whether  he  aCled  neceffarily  or  not.  And  his  fentiments  are  ad¬ 
opted  by  all  the  world  :  they  pronounce  the  fame  fentence  of  con¬ 
demnation  that  he  himfelf  does.  A  man  put  to  the  torture,  yields 
to  the  pain,  and  with  bitter  reluctance  reveals  the  fecrets  of  his 
party  :  another  does  the  fame,  yielding  to  a  tempting  bribe.  The 
latter  only  is  blamed  as  guilty  of  a  crime  ;  and  yet  the  bribe  per¬ 
haps  operated  as  ftrongly  on  the  latter,  as  torture  did  on  the  for¬ 
mer.  But  the  one  was  compelled  againft  his  will  to  reveal  the  fecrets 
of  his  party  ;  and  therefore  is  innocent :  the  other  aCted  willingly, 
in  order  to  procure  a  great  fum  of  money  ;  and  therefore  is 
guilty. 

With  refpeCt  to  reafon,  I  obferve,  that  the  argument  I  am  com¬ 
bating  is  an  appeal  to  a  wrong  tribunal :  the  moral  fenfe  is  the 
only  judge  in  this  controverfy,  not  the  faculty  of  reafon.  At  the 
fame  time,  I  fhould  have  no  fear  of  a  fentence  againft  me,  were 
reafon  to  be  the  judge.  For  would  not  reafon  dictate,  that  the  lefs 
a  man  wavers  about  his  duty  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  lefs  influ¬ 
ence 
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ence  vitious  motives  have,  the  more  praife-worthy  he  is  ;  and  the 
more  blameable,  the  lefs  influence  virtuous  motives  have. 


Nor  are  we  led  by  common  fenfe  to  differ  from  reafon  and  the 
moial  fenfe.  A  man  commits  murder,  overcome  by  a  fudden  fit 
of  revenge  which  he  could  not  refill ;  will  not  one  be  led  to  reflect, 
even  at  firft  view,  that-  the  man  did  not  wilh  to  refill  ?  on  the 
contrary,  that  he  would  have  committed  the  murder,  tho’  he  had 
not  been  under  any  neceffity  ?  A  perfon  of  plain  undemanding 
will  lay,  What  fignifies  it  whether  the  criminal  could  refill  or  not, 
when  he  committed  the  murder  wittingly  and  willingly  ?  A  man 
gives,  poilon  privately  out  of  revenge.  Does  any  one  doubt  of  his 
gunt,  when  he  never  once  repented  ;  tho’  after  adminiltering  the 
poifon  it  no  longer  was  in  his  power  to  draw  back  !  A  man  may 
be  guilty  and  blame-worthy,  even  where  there  is  external  com- 
pulhon  that  he  cannot  refill.  With  fword  in  hand  I  run  to  at¬ 
tack  an  enemy  :  my  foot  flipping,  I  fall  headlong  upon  him,  and 
by  that  accident  the  fword  is  pufh’d  into  his  body.  The  external 
afl  was  not  the  effeft  of  Will,  but  of  accident :  but  my  inten¬ 
tion  was  to  commit  murder,  and  I  am  guilty.  All  men  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  the  Deity  is  neceffarily  good.  Does  that  cir- 
cumdance  detraa  from  his  praife  in  common  apprehenfion  ?  On 
the  contrary,  he  merits  from  us  the  higheft  praife  on  that  very 

It  is  commonly  faid,  that  there  can  be  no  virtue  where  there  is 
no  llruggle.  Virtue,  it  is  true,  is  bell  known  from  a  drug-de  :  a 
man  who  has  never  met  with  a  temptation,  can  be  little  confident 
O  ns  virtue.  But  the  obfervation  taken  in  a  drift  fenfe,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  erroneous.  A  man,  tempted  to  betray  his  truft,  wa¬ 
vers  ;  but,  after  much  doubting,  refufes  at  laft  the  bribe.  Ano¬ 
ther  hefitates  not  a  moment,  but  rejefts  the  bribe  with  difdain  • 
duty  is  obftinate,  and  will  not  buffer  him  even  to  deliberate.  Is 
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there  no  virtue  in  the  latter  ?  Undoubtedly  more  than  in  the  for- 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  praife  and  blame  reft  ultimate¬ 
ly  upon  the  difpofition  or  frame  of  mind.  Nor  is  it  obvious,  that 
a  power  to  ad  againft  motives,  could  vary  in  any  degree  thefe  mo¬ 
ral  fentiments.  When  a  man  commits  a  crime,  let  it  be  fuppo- 
fed,  that  he  could  have  refilled  the  prevailing  motive.  Why  then 
did  he  not  relift,  inllead  of  bringing  upon  himfelf  lhame  and  mi- 
fery  ?  The  anfwer  muft  be,  for  no  other  can  be  given,  that 
his  difpofition  is  vitious,  and  that  he  is  a  deteftable  creature. 
Further,  it  is  not  a  little  difficult  to  conceive,  how  a  man  can  re¬ 
fill  a  prevailing  motive,  without  having  any  thing  in  his  mind 
that  fhould  engage  him  to  refill  it.  But  letting  that  pafs,  I  make 
the  following  fuppofition.  A  man  is  tempted  by  avarice  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  bribe  :  if  he  refill  upon  the  principle  of  duty,  he  is  led  by 
the  prevailing  motive  :  if  he  refill  without  having  any  reafon  or 
motive  for  refilling,  I  cannot  difcover  any  merit  in  fuch  refin¬ 
ance  :  it  feems  to  refolve  into  a  matter  of  chance  or  accident, 
whether  he  refill  or  do  not  refill.  Where  can  the  merit  lie  of  re- 
fiflino-  a  vitious  motive,  when  refinance  happens  by  mere  chance  ? 
and  where  the  demerit  of  refilling  a  virtuous  motive,  when  it  is 
owing  to  the  fame  chance  ?  It  a  man,  actuated  by  no  principle, 
good  or  bad,  and  having  no  end  or  purpofe  in  view,  fhould  kill 
his  neighbour,  I  fee  not  that  he  would  be  more  accountable,  than 

if  he  had  acted  in  his  lleep,  or  were  mad. 

Human  punifhments  are  perfectly  confiftent  with  the  necelfary 
influence  of  motives,  without  fuppofing  a  power  to  withlland 
them.  If  it  be  urged,  That  a  man  ought  not  to  be  punilhed  for 
committing  a  crime  when  he  could  not  refill ;  the  anfwer  is,  That 
as  he  committed  the  crime  intentionally,  and  with  his  eyes  open, 
he  is  guilty  in  his  own  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  all  men  ; 
and  he  iuftly  fuffers  punilhment,  to  prevent  him  or  others  from 
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doing  the  like  in  time  to  come.  The  dread  of  puniiliment  is  a 
weight  in  the  fcale  on  the  fide  of  virtue,  to  counterbalance  vicious 
motives. 

The  final  caufe  of  this  branch  of  our  nature  is  admirable.  If 
the  neceflary  influence  of  motives  had  the  effect  either  to  leffen 
the  merit  of  a  virtuous  action,  or  the  demerit  of  a  crime,  morali¬ 
ty  would  be  totally  unhinged.  The  moft  virtuous  action  would 
of  all  be  the  lead  worthy  of  praife  ;  and  the  moft  vicious  be  of  all 
the  lead  worthy  of  blame.  Nor  would  the  evil  dop  there :  indead 
of  cui  Ding  inordinate  paflions,  we  diould  be  encouraged  to  in¬ 
dulge  them,  as  an  excellent  excufe  for  doing  wrong.  Thus,  the 
moral  fentiments  of  approbation  and  difapprobation,  of  praife 
and  blame,  are  found  perfectly  confident  with  the  laws  above 
mentioned  that  govern  human  actions,  without  having  recourse 
to  an  imaginary  power  of  a&ing  againd  motives. 

The  only  plaufible  objection  I  have  met  with  againd  the  fore¬ 
going  theory,  is  the  remorfe  a  man  feels  for  a  crime  he  fuddenly 
commits,  and  as  fuddenly  repents  of.  During  a  fit  of  bitter  re¬ 
morfe  for  having  flain  my  favourite  fervant  in  a  violent  paffion, 
without  juft  provocation,  I  accufe  myfelf  for  having  given  way  to 
Paffion  ; .  and  acknowledge  that  I  could  and  ought  to  have  re- 
fcrained  it.  Here  we  find  remorfe  founded  on  a  fydem  dire&ly 
oppofite  to  that  above  laid  down  ;  a  fydem  that  acknowledges  no 
neceflary  connection  between  an  adion  and  the  motive  that  pro¬ 
duced  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  fuppofes  that  it  is  in  a  man’s 
power  to  refill  his  paflion,  and  that  he  ought  to  refid  it.  What 
lhall  be  faid  upon  this  -point  ?  Can  a  man  be  a  neceflary  agent, 
when  he  is  confcious  of  the  contrary,  and  is  fenfible  tha°t  he 
can  aa  in  contradiction  to  motives  ?  This  objection  is  drong 
in  appearance ;  and  would  be  invincible,  were  we  not  happily- 
relieved  of  it  by  a  dodrine  laid  down  in  Elements  of  Criti- 
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cifm  (a)  'concerning  the  irregular  influence  of  paffion  on  our  opi¬ 
nions  and  fentiments.  Upon  examination,  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  prefent  cafe  may  be  added  to  the  many  examples  there  given 
of  this  irregular  influence.  In  a  peevilh  fit,  I  take  exception  at 
iome  flight  word  or  gefture  of  my  friend,  which  I  interpret  as  if 
he  doubted  of  my  veracity.  I  am  inflantly  in  a  flame  :  in  vain 
he  protefls  that  he  had  no  meaning,  for  impatience  will  not  fuffer 
me  to  lilten.  1  bid  him  draw,  which  he  does  with  reludance  ; 
and  before  he  is  well  prepared,  I  give  him  a  mortal  wound.  Bit¬ 
ter  remorfe  and  anguifh  fucceed  inflantly  to  rage.  “  What  have 
“  I  done  ?  why  did  I  not  abftain  ?  I  was  not  mad,  and  yet  I  have 
“  murdered  my  innocent  friend :  there  is  the  hand  that  did  the 
“  horrid  deed ;  why  did  not  I  rather  turn  it  againft  my  own 
s<  heart  ?”  Here  every  impreflion  of  neceflity  vaniihes  :  my  mind 
tells  me  that  I  was  abfolutely  free,  and  that  I  ought  to  have 
.  fmothered  my  paflion.  I  put  an  oppofite  cafe.  A  brutal  fellow 
treats  me  with  great  indignity,  and  proceeds  even  to  a  blow.  My 
paflion  rifes  beyond  the  poflibility  of  reflraint :  I  can  fcaice  ior- 
bear  fo  long  as  to  bid  him  draw  ;  and  that  moment  I  llab  him  to 
the  heart.  I  am  lorry  for  having  been  engaged  with  a  1  uffian, 
but  have  no  contrition  nor  remorfe.  In  this  cafe,  my  fentiments 
are  very  different  from  what  they  are  in  the  other.  I  never  once 
dream  that  I  could  have  refilled  the  impulfe  of  paffion  :  on  the 
contrary,  my  thoughts  and  words  are,  “  That  fleth  and  blood 
“  could  not  bear  the  affront;  and  that  I  mull  have,  been  branded 
“  for  a  coward,  had  1  not  done  what  I  did.”  In  reality,  both  rhe 
aflions  were  equally  neceffary.  Whence  then  opinions  and  fenti¬ 
ments  fo  oppofite  to  each  other?  The  irregular  influence  of  paflion 
on  our  opinions  and  fentiments,  will  folve  the  queflion.  All  vio¬ 
lent  paflions  are  prone  to  their  own  gratification.  A. man  ahecled. 


[a)  Chap.  2.  part  5,. 
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with  deep  remorfe  abhors  himfelf,  and  is  odious  in  his  own  eyes  ; 
and  it  gratifies  the  pafiion,  to  indulge  the  thought  that  his  guilt 
is  beyond  the  pofiibility  of  excufe.  In  the  firft  cafe  accordingly, 
remorfe  forces  upon  me  a  conviction  that  I  might  have  reftrained 
my  pafiion,  and  ought  to  have  reftrained  it.  I  will  not  give  way 
to  any  excufe ;  becaufe  in  a  fit  of  remorfe  it  gives  me  pain  to  be 
excufed.  In  the  other  cafe,  there  being  no  remorfe,  there  is  no 
difguife  ;  and  things  appear  in  their  true  light.  To  illuftrate  this 
reafoning,  I  obferve,  that  pafiion  warps  my  judgement  of  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  others,  as  well  as  of  my  own.  Many  examples  are  given 
in  the  chapter  above  quoted  :  join  to  thefe  the  following.  My  fer- 
vant  aiming  at  a  partridge,  happens  to  {hoot  a  favourite  fpaniel 
crofiing  the  way  unfeen.  Inflamed  with  anger,  I  ftorm  at  his 
rafhnefs,  pronounce  him  guilty,  and  will  liften  to  no  excufe. 
When  my  pafiion  is  fpent,  i  become  fenfible  that  it  was  merely 
accidental,  and  that  the  man  is  abfolutely  innocent.  The  nurfe 
overlays  my  only  child,  the  long- expelled  heir  to  a  great  eftate. 
It  is  with  difficulty  that  I  refrain  from  putting  her  to  death  :  “  The 
“  wretch  has  murdered  my  infant,  and  deferves  to  be  torn  to 
“  pieces.”  When  my  pafiion  fubfides,  I  fee  the  matter  in  a  very 
different  light.  The  poor  woman  is  inconfolable,  and  can  fcarce 
believe  that,  Ihe  is  innocent :  fhe  bitterly  reproaches  herfelf  for 
want  of  care  and  concern.  But,  upon  cool  reflection,  both  fhe 
and  I  are  fenfible,  that  no  perfon  in  found  fleep  has  any  felf-com- 
mand ;  and  that  we  cannot  be  anfwerable  for  any  aCtion  of  which 
we  are  not  confcious.  Thus,  upon  the  whole,  we  find,  that  any 
impreflion  we  may  occafionally  have  of  being  able  to  aft  in  con¬ 
tradiction  to  motives,  is  the  refult  of  pafiion,  not  of  found  judge¬ 
ment. 

The  reader  will  obferve,  that  this  feCtion  is  copied  from  Efiays 
on  Morality  and  Natural  Religion.  The  ground- work  is  the  fame: 

the  alterations  are  only  in  the  fuperftructure  ;  and  the  iubjeCt  is 
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abridged  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  its  prefent  place.  Part  of  the  a- 
bridgement  was  publifhed  in  the  fecond  edition  of  the  Principles 
of  Equity.  But  as  law-books  have  little  currency,  the  publilh- 
ing  the  whole  in  one  effay,  will  not,  1  hope,  be  thought  impro^ 

per. 


APPENDIX. 

Upon  Chance  and  Contingency. 


T  Hold  it  to  be  an  intuitive  proportion,  That  the  Deity  is  the 
primary  caufe  of  ail  things  ;  that  with  confummate  wifdom 
he  formed  the  great  plan  of  government,  which  he  carries  on  by 
laws  fuited  to  the  different  natures  of  animate  and  inanimate  be¬ 
ings  ;  and  that  thefe  laws,  produce  a  regular  chain  of  caufes  and 
effects  in  the  moral  as  well  as  the  material  world,  admitting  no  e- 
vents  but  what  are  comprehended  in  the  original  plan  ( a ).  Hence 
it  clearly  follows,  that  chance  is  excluded  out  of  this  world,  that 
nothing  can  happen  by  accident,  and  that  no  event  is  arbitrary  or 
contingent.  This  is  the  dodrine  of  the  effay  quoted  ;  and,  in  my 
apprehenfion,  well  founded.  But  I  cannot  fubfcribe  to  what  fol¬ 
lows,  viz.  “  That  we  have  an  impreffion  of  chance  and  contin- 
u  gency,  which  confequently  mult  be  deluf  ve.”  I  would  not 
willingly  admit  any  deluf  on  in  the  nature  of  man,  where  it  is  not 
made  evident  beyond  contradidion  ;  and  1  now  fee  clearly,  that 

{4)  See  Eflays  on  Morality  and  Natural  Religion,  part  i.  eflay  3.. 
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the  impreffion  we  have  of  chance  and  contingency,  is  not  delufive, 
but  perfeffly  confident  with  the  eftablifhed  plan. 

The  explanation  of  chance  and  contingency  in  the  faid  elfay, 

fhall  be  given  in  the  author’s  own  words,  as  a  proper  text  to  rea- 

fon  upon.  “  in  our  ordinary  train  of  thinking,  it  is  certain 

“  that  all  events  appear  not  to  us  as  neceffary.  A  multitude  of 

4<  events  feem  to  be  under  our  power  to  caufe  or  to  prevent ;  and 

“  we  readily  make  a  diftinftion  betwixt  events  that  are  necejfary , 

“  i.  e.  that  mult  be  ;  and  events  that  are  contingent,  i.  e.  that  may 

“  be,  or  may  not  be.  This  diflinction  is  void  of  truth  :  for  all 

“  things  that  fall  out  either  in  the  material  or  moral  world,  are, 

%  • 

“  as  we  have  feen,  alike  neceffary,  and  alike  the  refult  of  fixed 
“  laws.  Yet,  whatever  conviction  a  philofopher  may  have  of 
“  this,  the  diftinftion  betwixt  things  neceffary  and  things  con- 
“  tingent,  poffeffes  his  common  train  of  thought,  as  much  as  it 
u  pofTeffes  the  molt  illiterate.  We  a<£t  univerfally  upon  that  dif- 
“  unction  :  nay  it  is  in  truth  the  caufe  of  all  the  labour,  care, 
ct  and  induftry,  of  mankind.  I  illuftrate  this  doftrine  by  an  ex- 
“  ample.  Conftant  experience  hath  taught  us,  that  death  is  a  ne- 
u  ceffary  event.  The  human  frame  is  not  made  to  lafl  for  ever 
<£  in  its  prefent  condition  ;  and  no  man  thinks  of  more  than  a 
cc  temporary  exifrence  upon  this  globe.  But  the  particular  time 
u  of  our  death  appears  a  contingent  event.  However  certain  it 


“  be,  that  the  time  and  manner  of  the  death  of  each  individuaf 
is  determined  by  a  train  of  preceding  caufes,  and  is  no  Iefs> 
fixed  than  the  hour  of  the  fun’s  rifmg  or  fetting  ;  yet  no  perfon 
is  affected  by  this  doff  fine.  In  the  care  of  prolonging  life,  we- 
are  direfled  by  the  fuppofed  contingency  of  the  time  of  death, 
which,  to  a  certain  term  of  years,  we  confider  as  depending  in; 
a  great  meafure  on  ourfelves,  by  caution  againfi  accidents, 
due  ufe  of  food,  exercife,  &c.  Thefe  means  are  profecuted 
u  with  the  fame  diligence  as  if  there  were  in.  faff  no  neeeflaryr 
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“  train  of  caufes  to  fix  the  period  of  life.  In  fhort,  whoever  at- 
“  tends  to  his  own  practical  ideas,  whoever  rcfledts  upon  the 
“  meaning  of  the  following  words  which  occur  in  all  languages, 
“  of  things  pojfible,  contingent ,  that  are  in  our  power  to  caufe  or  pre- 
“  vent  ;  whoever,  1  fay,  reflects  upon  thefe  words,  will  clearly 
“  fee,  that  they  fuggeft  certain  perceptions  or  notions  repugnant 
“  to  the  doctrine  above  eftablifhed  of  univerfal  neceffity.” 

In  order  to  fliow  that  there  is  no  repugnance,  I  begin  with  de¬ 
fining  chance  and  contingency.  The  former  is  applied  to  events 
that  have  happened  ;  the  latter  to  future  events.  When  we  fay  a 
thing  has  happened  by  chance,  we  do  not  mean  that  chance  was 
the  caufe  ;  for  no  perfon  ever  thought  that  chance  is  a  thing  that 
can  a (51,  and  by  acting  produce  events  :  we  only  mean,  that  we 
arc  ignorant  of  the  caufe,  and  that,  for  ought  we  fee,  it  might 
have  happened  or  not  happened,  or  have  happened  differently. 
Aiming  at  a  bird,  I  {hoot  by  chance  a  favourite  fpaniel  :  the  mean¬ 
ing  is  not,  that  chance  killed  the  dog,  but  that  as  to  me  the  dog’s 
death  was  accidental.  With  refpedl  to  contingency,  future  events 
that  are  variable,  and  the  caufe  unknown,  are  faid  to  be  contin¬ 
gent  ;  changes  of  the  weather,  for  example,  whether  it  will  be 
froft  or  thaw  to-morrow,  whether  fair  or  foul.  In  a  word, 
chance  and  contingency  applied  to  events,  mean  not  that  fuch  e- 
vents  happen  without  any  caufe,  but  only  that  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  caufe. 

It  appears  to  me  clear,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  human  na¬ 
ture  as  a  fenfe  of  contingency ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  fenfe  that  a- 
ny  thing  happens  without  a  caufe  :  fuch  a  fenfe  would  be  grofsly 
delufive.  True  it  is  indeed,  that  our  fenfe  of  a  caufe  is  but  clou¬ 
dy  and  indiftincl  with  refpect  to  certain  events.  Events  that  hap¬ 
pen  regularly,  fuch  as  fummer  and  winter,  rifing  and  fetting  of 
the  fun,  give  us  a  diflinft  impreffion  of  a  caufe.  The  impref¬ 
fion  is  lefs  diftined  with  refpedl  to  events  lefs  regular,  fuch  as  al¬ 
terations 
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terations  of  the  weather  ;  and  extremely  indidincd  with  refpeht  to 
events  that  feldom  happen,  and  that  happen  without  any  known 
caufe.  But  with  refpetd  to  no  event  whatever  does  our  fenfe  of 
a  caufe  vanifh  altogether,  and  give  place  to  a  pofitive  fenfe  of 
contingency,  that  is,  a  fenfe  of  things  happening  without  a 
caufe. 

Chance  and  contingency  thus  explained,  fugged  not  any  per¬ 
ception  or  notion  repugnant  to  the  doftrine  of  univerfal  neceflity  ; 
for  my  ignorance  of  a  caufe,  does  not,  even  in  my  own  apprehen- 
fion,  exclude  a  caufe.  Defcending  to  particulars,  I  take  the  ex¬ 
ample  mentioned  in  the  text,  viz.  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  of 
my  death.  Knowing  that  my  life  depends  in  fome  meafure  on 
myfelf,  I  ufe  all  means  to  preferve  it,  by  proper  food,  exercife, 
and  care  to  prevent  accidents.  Nor  is  there  any  delulion  here.  I 
am  moved  to  ufe  thefe.  means  by  the  defire  I  have  to  live  :  thefe 
means  accordingly  prove  effectual  to  carry  on  my  prefent  exig¬ 
ence  to  the  appointed  period  ;  and  in  that  view  are  fo  many  links 
in  the  great  chain  of  caufes  and  effects.  A  burning  coal  falling 
.  from  the  grate  upon  the  floor,  wakes  me  from  a  found  fleep.  I 
dart  up  to  extinguish  the  fire.  The  motive  is  irrefidible :  nor  have 
I  reafon  to  refid,  were  it  in  my  power  ;  for  I  confider  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  fire  by  my  hand  to  be  one  of  the  means  chofen  by 
Providence  for  prolonging  my  life  to  its  dedined  period. 

Were  there  a  chain  of  caufes  and  effects  edablidied  entirely  in¬ 
dependent  on  me,  and  were  my  life  in  no  meafure  under  my  own 
power,  it  would  indeed  be  fruitlefs  for  me  to  act,;  and.  the  abfur- 
dity  of  knowingly  acting  in  vain,  would .  be  a  prevailing  motive 
for  remaining  at  red.  Upon  that  fuppofition,  the  igtiavia  ratio- 
of  Chryfippus  might  take  place  ;  cui  ji  pareamus,  nihil  omnino  aga- 
mus  in  •vita  *.  But  I  act  neceifarily  when  influenced  by  motives 

*  “  The  indolent  principle  j  which  if  we  were  to  follow,,  we  Ihould  do  nothing,; 
**  in  life.” 

andi 
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and  I  have  no  reafon  to  forbear,  corifidering  that  my  aclions,  by 
producing  their  intended  effects,  contribute  to  carry  on  the  uni- 

verfal  chain. 


PART 


II. 


Progress  of  Moralit  y. 


JTAving  unfolded  the  principles  of  morality,  the  next  Itep 
l  A  is,  to  trace  out  its  gradual  progrefs,  from  its  infancy  a- 
mong  favages,  to  its  maturity  among  poliflied  nations.  The 
hiftory  of  opinions  concerning  the  foundation  of  morality,  falls  not 
within  my  plan  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  be  relieved  from  an  article 
that  is  executed  in  perfection  by  more  able  hands  {a). 

An  animal  is  brought  forth  with  every  one  of  its  external  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and  completes  its  growth,  not  by  production  of  any  new 
member,  but  by  addition  of  matter  to  thofe  originally  formed. 
The  fame  holds  with  refpect  to  internal  members  ;  the  fenfes,  for 
example,  inftincts,  powers  and  faculties,  principles  and  propen- 
flties  :  thefe  are  coeval  with  the  individual,  and  are  gradually  un¬ 
folded,  fome  early,  fome  late.  The  external  fenfes,  being  necef- 
fary  for  felf-prefervation,  foon  arrive  at  maturity.  Some  internal 
fenfes,  of  order  for  inftance,  of  propriety,  of  dignity,  being  of  no 
ufe  during  infancy,  are  not  only  flow  in  their  progrefs  toward 
maturity,  but  require  much  culture.  Among  favages  they  are 
fcarce  perceptible. 

The  moral  fenfe,  in  its  progrefs,  differs  from  thofe  lafl  men- 


( a )  Dr  Cudworlh  arid  Dr  Smith. 
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tioned  :  it  is  frequently  difcovered,  even  in  childhood.  It  is  how- 
ever  flow  of  growth,  and  feldom  arrives  at  perfection  without 
culture  and  experience. 

The  moral  fenfe  not  only  ripens  gradually  with  the  other  inter¬ 
nal  fenfes  mentioned,  but  from  them  acquires  force  and  additional 
authority  :  a  favage  makes  no  difficulty  to  kill  an  enemy  in  cold 
blood  :  bloody  fcenes  are  familiar  to  him,  and  his  moral  fenfe  is 
not  fufficiently  vigorous  to  give  him  compundion.  The  adion 
appears  in  a  different  light  to  a  perfon  who  has  more  delicacy  of 
feeling  ;  and  accordingly  the  moral  fenfe  has  much  more  autho¬ 
rity  over  thofe  who  have  received  a  refined  education,  than  over 
favages. 

It  is  plealant  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  morality  in  members  of  a 
polifhed  nation.  Objects  of  external  fenfe  make  the  firft  impreffions ; 
and  from  them  are  derived  a  flock  of  fimple  ideas.  Affedion,  ac¬ 
companying  ideas,  is  firft  direded  to  particular  objeds,  fuch  as 
my  brother,  my  wife,  my  friend.  The  mind,  opening  by  degrees, 
takes  in  complex  objeds,  fuch  as  my  country,  my  religion,  the 
government  under  which  I  live  ;  and  thefe  alfo  become  objeds  of 
affedion.  Our  connedions  multiply,  and  the  moral  fenfe  gain¬ 
ing  ftrength  as  the  mind  opens,  regulates  our  duty  to  each  of 
them.  Objeds  of  hatred  multiply,  as  well  as  objeds  of  affedion, 
and  give  full  fcope  to  diffocial  paffions,  the  mod  formidable  an- 
tagonifls  that  morality  has  to  encounter.  But  nature  hath  pro¬ 
vided  a  remedy  :  the  perfon  who  indulges  malice  or  revenge,  is 
■commonly  the  greateft  fufferer  by  the  indulgence  :  men  become 
wife  by  experience,  and  have  more  peace  and  fatisfadion  in  fo- 
ftering  kindly  affedion  :  ftormy  paffions  are  fubdued,  or  brought 
under  rigid  difcipline  ;  and  benevolence  triumphs  over  felfifhnefs. 
We  refine  upon  the  pleafures  of  fociety  :  we  learn  to  fubmit  our 
opinions  :  we  affed  to  give  preference  to  others  ;  and  readily  fall 
in  with  whatever  fweetens  focial  intercourfe  :  we  carefully  avoid 
Vol.  II,  R  r  caufes 
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caufes  of  difcord  ;  and  overlooking  trifling  offences,  we  are  fatif- 
fied  with  moderate  reparation,  even  for  grofs  injuries. 

A  nation  from  its  original  favage  ftate,  grows  to  maturity  like 
the  individuals  above  defcribed,  and  the  progrefs  of  morality  is  the 
fame  in  both.  The  favage  ftate  is  the  infancy  of  a  nation,  during 
which  the  moral  fenfe  is  feeble,  yielding  to  cuftom,  to  imitation, 
to  paflion.  But  a  nation,  like  a  member  of  a  pohlhed  fociety, 
ripens  gradually,  and  acquires  a  tafte  in  the  fine  arts,  with  a- 
cutenefs  of  fenfe  in  matters  of  right  and  wrong.  Hatred  and  re¬ 
venge,  the  great  obftacles  to  moral  duty,  raged  without  control, 
while  the  privilege  of  avenging  wrongs  was  permitted  to  indivi¬ 
duals  {a).  But  hatred  and  revenge  yielded  gradually  to  the  p  ea- 
fures  of  fociety,  and  to  the  growing  authority  of  the  moral  fenfe ; 
and  benevolent  affections  prevailed  over  diflocial  paflions.  In  that 
comfortable  period,  we  hear  no  more  of  cruelty  as  a  national  cha¬ 
racter  •  on  the  contrary,  the  averfion  we  have  to  an  enemy,  is  e- 
ven  in  war  exercifed  with  moderation.  Nor  do  the  ftormy  paflions 
ever  again  revive ;  for  after  a  nation  begins  to  decline  from  its 
meridian  height,  the  paflions  that  prevail  are  not  of  the  violent 
kind,  but  felfilh,  timorous,  and  deceitful. 

"  Morality  however  has  not  to  this  day  arrived  to  fuch  maturity 
as  to  operate  between  nations  with  equal  fteadmefs  and  vigour  as 
between  individuals.  Ought  this  to  be  regretted  as  an  imperfec¬ 
tion  in  our  nature  ?  1  think  not :  had  we  the  fame  compunCtion 

of  heart  for  injuring  a  nation  as  for  injuring  an  individual,  and 
were  injuftice  equally  blameable  as  to  both,  war  would  ceafe, 
and  a  golden  age  enfue  ;  than  which  a  greater  misfortune  could 
not  befal  the  human  race  (b). 

{a)  See  Hiftorical  Law-tra&s,  traft  X. 

(i)  Book  2.  iketcb  i. 
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In  the  progrefs  from  maturity  to  a  declining  date,  a  nation 
differs  widely  from  an  individual.  Old  age  puts  an  end  to  the 
latter :  there  are  many  caufes  that  weaken  the  former  ;  but  old 
age  is  none  of  them,  if  it  be  not  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe.  Riches, 
felfifhnefs,  and  luxury,  are  the  difeafes  that  weaken  profperous  na¬ 
tions  :  thefe  difeafes,  following  each  other  in  a  train,  corrupt  the 
heart,  dethrone  the  moral  fenfe,  and  make  an  anarchy  in  the 
foul :  men  flick  at  no  expence  to  purchafe  pleafure  ;  and  they  flick 
at  no  vice  to  fupply  that  expence. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  morality  in  its  progrefs  from  birth  to 
burial ;  and  thefe  outlines  I  propofe  to  fill  up  with  an  induction 
of  particulars.  Looking  back  to  the  commencement  of  civil  foci- 
ety,  when  no  wants  were  known  but  thofe  of  nature,  and  when 
fuch  wants  were  amply  provided  for  ;  we  find  individuals  of  the 
fame  tribe  living  innocently  and  cordially  together  :  they  had  no 
irregular  appetites,  nor  any  ground  of  flrife.  In  that  Rate,  mo¬ 
ral  principles  joined  their  influence  with  that  of  national  affeflion, 
to  fecure  individuals  from  harm.  Savages  accordingly,  who  have 
plenty  of  food,  and  are  fimple  in  habitation  and  cloathing,  fel- 
dom  trafgrefs  the  rules  of  morality  within  their  own  tribe.  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus,  who  compofed  his  hiflory  recently  after  Caefar’s  ex¬ 
pedition  into  Britain,  fays,  that  the  inhabitants  dwelt  in  mean 
cottages  covered  with  reeds  or  flicks  ;  that  they  were  of  much  fince- 
rity  and  integrity,  contented  with  plain  and  homely  fare  ;  and 
were  flrangers  to  the  excefs  and  luxury  of  rich  men.  In  Friezeland, 
in  Holland,  and  in  other  maritime  provinces  of  the  Netherlands, 
locks  and  keys  were  unknown,  till  the  inhabitants  became  rich 
by  commerce  :  they  contented  themfelves  with  bare  neceff tries, 
which  every  one  had  in  plenty.  The  Laplanders  have  no  notion 
of  theft.  When  they  make  an  excurfion  into  Norway,  which  is 
performed  in  the  fummer  months,  they  leave  their  huts  open, 
without  fear  that  any  thing  will  be  purloined.  Formerly,  they 
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were  entirely  upright  in  their  only  commerce,  that  of  bartering 
the  fkins  of  wild  beads  for  tobacco,  brandy,  and  coarfe  cloth.  But 
being  often  cheated  by  ftrangers,  they  begin  to  be  more  cunning. 
Crantz,  defcribing  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland  before  they  were  cor¬ 
rupted  by  commerce  with  ftrangers,  fays,  that  they  lived  under 
the  fame  roof  with  their  cattle  ;  that  every  thing  was  common  a- 
mong  them  except  their  wives  and  children  ;  and  that  they  were 
Ample  in  their  manners,  having  no  appetite  but  for  what  nature 
requires.  In  the  reign  of  Edwin  King  of  Northumberland,  a 
child,  as  hiftorians  report,  might  have  travelled  with  a  purfe  of 
gold,  without  hazard  of  robbery  :  in  our  days  of  luxury,  want  is 
fo  intolerable,  that  even  fear  of  death  is  not  fufficient  to  deter  us. 
All  travellers  agree,  that  the  native  Canadians  are  perfedlly  diftn- 
terefted,  abhorring  deceit  and  lying.  The  Californians  are  fond 
of  iron  and  {harp  inflruments  ;  and  yet  are  fo  ftri&ly  honeft,  that 
carpenter-tools  left  open  during  night,  were  fafe.  The  favages  of 
North  America  had  no  locks  for  their  goods  :  they  probably  have 
learned  from  Europeans,  to  be  more  circumfped.  Procopius  bears 
testimony  (a),  that  the  Sclavi,  like  the  Huns,  were  innocent  people, 
free  of  all  malice.  Plan  Carpin,  the  Pope’s  ambaffador  to  the 
Cham  of  Tartary,  ann.  1 246,  fays,  that  the  Tartars  are  not  ad- 
ditfted  to  thieving  ;  and  that  they  leave  their  goods  open  without 
a  lock.  Nicholas  Damafcenus  reports  the  fame  of  the  Celtse.  The 
original  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  Borneo,  expelled  by  the  Maho¬ 
metans  from  the  fea-coaft  to  the  center  of  the  country,  are  honeft,, 
induftrious,  and  kindly  to  each  other :  they  have  fome  notion  df 
property,  but  not  fuch  as  to  render  them  covetous.  Pagans  in  Si¬ 
beria  are  numerous  ;  and,  tho’  grofsly  ignorant  efpecially  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion,  they  are  a  good  moral  people.  It  is  rare  to  hear 

*  *  / 

:  tq-r*.  ■  (A 


(«)  Hiftoria  Gcthica,  lib.  3. 
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among  them  of  perjury,  thieving,  fraud,  or  drunkennefs  ;  il  we 
except  thofe  who  live  among  the  Ruffian  Chriftians,  with  whofe 
vices  they  are  tainted.  Strahlenberg  ( a )  bears  teftimony  to  their 
honefty.  Having  employ’d  a  number  of  them  in  a  long  naviga¬ 
tion,  he  flept  in  the  fame  boat  with  men  whofe  names  he  knew 
not,  whofe  language  he  underftood  not,  and  yet  loft  not  a  particle 
of  his  baggage.  Being  obliged  to  remain  a  fortnight  among  the 
Oftiacs,  upon  the  river  Oby,  his  baggage  lay  open  in  a  hut  inha¬ 
bited  by  a  large  family,  and  yet  nothing  was  purloined.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  incident,  which  he  alfo  mentions,  is  remarkable.  A  Ruf¬ 
fian  of  Tobollki,  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  journey,  lodged  one 
night  in  an  Oftiac’s  hut,  and  the  next  day  on  the  road  miffed  his 
purfe  with  a  hundred  rubles.  His  landlord’s  fon,  hunting  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  hut,  found  the  purfe,  but  left  it  there. 
By  his  father’s  order,  he  covered  it  with  branches,  to  fecure 
it  in  cafe  an  owner  fhould  be  found.  After  three  months,  the 
Ruffian  returning,  lodged  with  the  fame  Oftiac  ;  and  mentioning 
occafionally  the  lofs  of  his  purfe,  the  Oftiac,  who  at  firft  did  not 
recoiled  his  face,  cry’d  out  with  joy,  “  Art  thou  the  man  who 
“  loft  that  purfe  ?  my  fon  Ihall  go  and  ftiow  thee  where  it  lies, 
“  that  thou  may’ll  take  it  up  with  thine  own  hand.”  The  Hot¬ 
tentots  ( b )  have  not  the  leaft  notion  of  theft :  tho’  immoderately 
fond  of  tobacco  and  brandy,  they  are  employ’d  by  the  Dutch  for 
tending  warehoufes  full  of  thefe  commodities.  Here  is  an  in- 
llance  of  probity  above  temptation,  even  among  favages  in  the 
firft  ftage  of  focial  life.  Some  individuals  are  more  liberally  en¬ 
dued  than  others  with  virtuous  principles  :  may  it  not  be  thought,, 
that  in  that  refpedl  nature  has  been  more  kind  to  the  Hottentots- 

(a)  Defcriptlon  of  Ruffia,  Siberia*  &c^ 

(£)  Kolben. 
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than  to  many  other  tribes  ?  Spaniards,  fettled  on  the  fea-coaft  of 
Chili,  carry  on  a  commerce  with  neighbouring  favages,  for 
bridles,  fpurs,  knives,  and  other  manufactures  of  iron  ;  and  in 
return  receive  oxen,  horfes,  and  even  children  for  Haves.  A  Spa¬ 
niard  carries  his  goods  there;  and  after  obtaining  liberty  to  dif- 
pofe  of  them,  he  moves  about,  and  delivers  his  goods,  without 
the  lead:  referve,  to  every  one  who  bargains  with  him.  When  all 
is  fold,  he  intimates  his  departure  ;  and  every  purchafer  hurries 
with  his  goods  to  him  ;  and  it  is  not  known  that  any  one  Indian 
ever  broke  his  engagement.  They  give  him  a  guard  to  carry  him 
fafe  out  of  their  territory,  with  all  the  Haves,  horfes,  and  cattle 
he  has  purchafed.  The  favages  of  Brazil  are  faithful  to  their 
promifes,  and  to  the  treaties  they  make  with  the  Portuguefe. 
Upon  fome  occaHons,  they  may  be  accufed  of  error  and  wrong 
judgement,  but  never  of  injuHice  nor  of  duplicity. 

While  the  earth  was  thinly  peopled,  plenty  of  food,  procured  by 
hunting  and  HHiing,  promoted  population  ;  but  as  population 
leffens  the  Hock  of  animal  food,  a  favage  nation,  encreaHng  in 
numbers,  muff  fpread  wider  and  wider  for  more  game.  Thus 
tribes,  at  firH  widely  feparated  from  each  other,  approach  gra¬ 
dually  till  they  become  neighbours.  Hence  a  new  fcene  with  refpedt 
to  morality.  Differences  about  their  hunting-fields,  about  their 
game,  about  perfonal  injuries,  multiply  between  neighbours  ;  and 
every  quarrel  is  blown  into  a  flame,  by  the  averfion  men  naturally 
have  to  firangers.  Anger,  hatred,  and  revenge,  find  now  vent, 
which  formerly  lay  latent  without  an  objedt :  diffocial  paflions 
prevail  without  control,  becaufe  among  favages  morality  is  no 
match  for  them  ;  and  cruelty  becomes  predominant  in  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  Ancient  hiflory  accordingly  is  full  of  enormous  crueD 

♦ 

ties  ;  witnefs  the  incurfions  of  the  northern  barbarians  into  the 
Roman  empire  ;  and  witnefs  the  incurfions  of  Genhizcan  and  Ta¬ 
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merlane  into  the  fertile  countries  of  Alia,  fpreading  deftrudlion 
with  fire  and  fword,  and  fparing  neither  man,  woman,  nor  in¬ 
fant. 

Malevolent  paflions  daily  exercifed  againft  perfons  of  a  different 
tribe,  acquiring  ftrength  by  exercife,  came  to  be  vented  againft 
perfons  even  of  the  fame  tribe  ;  and  the  privilege  long  enjoy’d 
by  individuals,  of  avenging  the  wrongs  done  to  them,  beftow’d 
irrefiftible  force  upon  fuch  paffions  (<?).  The  hiftory  of  ancient 
Greece  prefents  nothing  to  the  reader  but  ufurpations,  affaffma- 
tions,  and  other  horrid  crimes.  The  names  of  many  famous  for 
wickednefs,  are  ftill  preferved ;  Atreus,  for  example,  Eteocles, 
Alcmeon,  Phedra,  Clytemneftra.  The  ftory  of  Pelops  and  Iris  de¬ 
pendents,  is  a  chain  of  criminal  horrors :  during  that  period,  par¬ 
ricide  and  inceft  were  ordinary  incidents.  Euripides  reprefents 

\ 

Medea  vowing  revenge  againft  her  hufband  Jafon,  and  laying  a 
plot  to  poifon  him.  Of  that  infamous  plot  the  chorus  exprefs 
their  approbation,  juftifying  every  woman  who,  in  like  circum- 
ftances,  adls  the  fame  part. 

The  frequent  incurfions  of  northern  barbarians  into  the  Roman 
empire,  fpred  defolation  and  ruin  through  the  whole.  The  Ro¬ 
mans,  from  the  higheft  polifli  degenerating  into  favages,  affumed 
by  degrees  the  cruel  and  bloody  manners  of  their  conquerors  ;  and 
the  conquerors  and  conquered,  blended  into  one  mafs,  equalled 
the  groffeft  barbarians  of  ancient  times  in  ignorance  and  brutali¬ 
ty.  Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks,  even  after  his  conversion  to 
Chriftianity,  affaftinated  without  remorfe  his  neareft  kinfman. 
The  children  of  Clodomir,  ann.  530,  were  affaftinated  by  their 
two  uncles.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Ezzelino  de  Aromano  ob¬ 
tained  the  fovereignty  of  Padua,  by  maffacring  12,000  of  his  fel¬ 
low-citizens.  Galeas  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  was  affaftinated 


{a)  See  Klftorical  Law- trails,  trad  1* 
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ann.  1476  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Milan,  after  the  afTaffins 
had  put  up  their  prayers  for  courage  to  perpetrate  the  deed.  It  is 
a  ftill  ftronger  proof  how  low  morality  was  in  thofe  days,  that 
the  Pope  himfelf,  Sextus  IV.  attempted  to  aflaffinate  the  two  bro¬ 
thers,  Laurent  and  Julien  de  Medicis  ;  chuling  the  elevation  of 
the  holt  as  a  proper  time,  when  the  people  would  be  bufy  about 
their  devotions.  Nay  more,  that  very  Pope,  with  unparallelled  im¬ 
pudence,  excommunicated  the  Florentines  for  doing  jultice  upon 
the  intended  afTaffins.  The  molt  facred  oaths  were  in  vain  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  fecurity  againft  that  horrid  crime.  Childebert  II. 
King  of  the  Franks,  enticed  Magnovald  to  his  court,  by  a  folemn 
oath  that  he  fhould  receive  no  harm  ;  and  yet  made  no  difficulty 
to  affaffinate  him  during  the  gaiety  of  a  banquet.  But  thefe  in- 
Itances,  however  horrid,  make  no  figure  compared  with  the  maf- 
facre  of  St  Bartholomew,  where  many  thoufands  were  inhumanly 
and  treacheroufly  butchered.  Even  fo  late  as  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  affaffination  was  not  held  in  every  cafe  to  be 
criminal.  Many  folicitous  applications  were  made  to  general 
councils  of  Chriflian  clergy,  to  declare  it  criminal  in  every  cafe  ; 
but  without  fuccefs.  Ferdinand  King  of  Aragon  and  Navarre,  after 
repeated  affaffinations  and  adts  of  perfidy,  obtained  the  appellation 
of  Great :  fo  little  authority  had  the  moral  fenfe  during  thefe  dark 
ages. 

But  it  is  fcarce  neceffiary  to  mention  particular  inftances  of  the 
overbearing  power  of  malevolent  paffions  during  fuch  ages.  An 
opinion,  formerly  univerfal,  that  the  innocent  may  be  juflly  in¬ 
volved  in  the  fame  puniffiment  with  the  guilty,  is  of  itfelf  irrefra¬ 
gable  evidence,  that  morality  once  had  very  little  influence  when 
oppofed  by  revenge.  There  is  no  moral  principle  more  evident, 
than  that  puniffiment  cannot  be  inffidted  with  jultice  but  upon 
the  guilty  ;  and  yet  in  Greece,  the  involving  of  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty  in  the  fame  puniffiment,  was  authorifed  even  by  pofi- 
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tive  law.  By  an  Athenian  law,  a  man  committing  facrilege,  or 
betraying  his  country,  was  banifhed  with  all  his  children  (<?). 
And  when  a  tyrant  was  put  to  death,  his  children  buffered  the 
fame  fate  (£).  The  punifhment  of  treafon  in  Macedon,  was  ex¬ 
tended  againfl  the  criminal’s  relations  (c).  Hanno,  a  citizen  of 
Carthage,  formed  a  plot  to  enflave  his  country,  by  poifoning  the 
whole  fenate  at  a  banquet.  He  was  tortured  to  death  ;  and  his 
children,  with  all  his  relations,  were  cut  off  without  mercy,  tho’ 
they  had  no  acceflion  to  his  guilt.  Among  the  Japannefe,  a  people 
remarkably  ferocious,  it  is  the  practice  to  involve  children  and 
relations  in  the  punifhment  of  capital  crimes.  Even  Cicero,  the 
chief  man  for  learning  in  the  mold  enlightened  period  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  republic,  and  a  celebrated  moralift,  approves  that  practice  : 
“  Nec  vero  me  fugit,  quam  fit  acerbum  parentum  fcelera  filiorum 
“  poenis  lui  :  fed  hoc  prseclare  legibus  comparatum  eft,  ut  caritas 
“  liberorum  amiciores  parentes  reipublicse  redderet  *  (;/).”  In 
Britain,  every  one  knows,  that  murder  was  retaliated,  not  only  a- 
gainft  the  criminal  and  his  relations,  but  againfl  his  whole  clan ; 
a  practice  fo  common  as  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  a  peculiar  name, 
that  of  deadly  feud.  As  late  as  the  days  of  King  Edmund,  a  law 
was  made  in  England,  prohibiting  deadly  feud,  except  between 
the  relations  of  the  perfon  murdered  and  the  murderer  himfelf. 


*  «  I  am  fenfible  of  the  hardship  of  punifliing  the  child  for  the  crime  of  the 
<c  parent:  this,  however,  is  a  wife  enactment  of  our  laws;  for  hereby  the  parent 
“  is  bound  to  the  intereft  of  the  ftate  by  the  ftrongeft  of  all  ties,  the  affection  to 
“  his  offspring.” 

(a)  Meurfeus  de  legibus  Atticis,  lib.  2.  cap,  2. 

»  * 

(b)  Eod.  lib.  2.  cap.  15. 

(c)  Quintus  Curtius,  lib.  6.  cap.  n. 

( d )  Ep.  12.  ad  Brutum. 
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I  embrace  the  prefent  opportunity  to  honour  the  jews,  by  ob- 

ferving,  that  they  were  the  firft  people  we  read  of,  who  had 

correct  notions  of  morality  with  refpedl  to,  the  prefent  point. 

The  following  law  is  exprefs  :  “  The  fathers  fhall  not  be  put  to 

“  death  for  the  children,  neither  fhall  the  children  be  put  to 

“  death  for  the  fathers  :  every  man  fhall  be  put  to  death  for  his 

“  own  fin  (a)  ”  Amaziah,  King  of  Judah,  gave  ftria  obedience 

to  that  law,  in  avenging  his  father  s  death  v  And  it  came  to^ 

“  pafs  as  foon  as  the  kingdom  was  confirmed  in  his  hand,  that  he 

44  flew  his  fervants  which  had  flain  the  king  his  father.  But  the 

44  children  of  the  murderers  he  flew  not ;  according  to  that  which 

44  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moles  (Z>).  There  is  an  e— 

legant  paffage  in  Ezekiel  to  the  fame  purpofe  (c)  :  44  What  mean 

“  ye,  that  ye  ufe  this  proverb  concerning  the  land  of  Ifrael,  fay- 

44  ing,  The  fathers  have  eaten  four  grapes,  and  the  childrens 

44  teeth  are  fet  on  edge  i  As  I  live,  faith  the  Lord  God,  ye  fhall 

44  not  have  occafion  any  more  to  ufe  this  proverb  in  Ifrael.  The 

44  foul  that  finneth,  it  fhall  die :  the  fon  fhall  not  bear  the  iniquity 

44  of  the  father,  neither  fhall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
#  * 

44  fon  ;  the  righteoufnefs  of  the  righteous  fhall  be  upon  him,  and 
44  the  wickednefs  of  the  wicked  fhall  be  upon  him.”  Among  the 
Jews  however,  as  among  other  nations,  there  are  inftances  with¬ 
out  number,  of  involving  innocent  children  and  relations  in  the 
fame  pumfhment  with  the  guilty.  Such  power  has  revenge,  as  to 
trample  upon  confcience,  and  upon  the  moft  exprefs  laws.  In- 
fli gated  with  rage  for  Nabal’s  ingratitude,  King  David  made  a 
vow  to  God,  not  to  leave  alive  of  all  who  pei  tamed  to  Nabal  any 

(#)  Deuteronomy  xxiv.  16- 
i-b)  2  Kings,  chap.  14. 

{/)  Chap.  1.8*. 
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that  pifteth  againft  the  wall.  And  it  was  not  any  compunction 
of  confcience  that  diverted  him  from  his  cruel  purpofe,  but  Na- 
bal’s  beautiful  wife,  who  pacified  him  (a).  But  fuch  contradiction 
between  principle  and  pra&ice,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  We 
find  examples  of  it  in  the  laws  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  true 
principle  of  punifhment  is  laid  down  in  an  edi eft  of  the  Emperors 
Arcadius  and  Honorius  (b).  “  Sancimus,  ibi  efle  poenam,  ubi 

“  et  noxia  eft.  Propinquos,  notos,  familiares,  procul  a  calum- 
“  nia  fubmovemus,  quos  reos  fceleris  focietas  non  facit.  Nec  e- 
Cl  nim  adfinitas  vel  amicitia  nefarium  crimen  admittunt.  Pecca- 
“  ta  igitur  fuos  teneant  audtores  :  nec  ulterius  progfediatur  me- 
“  tus  quam  reperiatur  delitftum.  Hoc  fingulis  quibufque  judici- 
“  bus  intimetur.*”  Thefe  very  Emperors,  with  refpeeft  to  treafon, 
which  touched  them  nearer  than  other  crimes,  talk  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  languge.  After  obferving,  that  will  and  purpofe  alone  without 
an  ouvertact,  is  treafon,  fubjefting  the  criminal  to  capital  punifh¬ 
ment,  and  to  forfeiture  of  all  that  belongs  to  him,  they  proceed 
in  the  following  words  (c).  “  Filii  vero  ejus,  quibus  vitam  Impe- 

“  ratoria  fpecialiter  lenitate  concedimus,  (paterno  enim  deberent 
“  perire  fupplicio,  in  quibus  paterni,  hoc  eft,  hereditarii  criminis 
“  exempla  metuuntur),  a  materna,  vel  avita,  omnium  etiam  proxi- 

*  {<  We  ordain,  that  the  punifhment  of  the  crime  fhall  extend  to  the  criminal 
«  alone.  We  hold  his  relations,  his  friends,  and  his  acquaintances,  unfufpedted  ; 
“  for  intimacy,  friendfhip,  or  connexion,  ai'e  no  proof  or  argument  of  guilt. 
a  The  confequences  of  the  crime  fhall  purfue  only  its  perpetrator.  Let  this  ftatutc 
“  be  intimated  to  all  our  judges.” 

[a)  i  Samuel,  chap.  25. 

(b)  1.  22.  Cod.  Depoenis. 

»  7 

4c)  1.  5.  Cod.  ad  leg.  Jul.  majeft. 
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“  morura  hereditate  ac  fucceflione,  liabeantur  alieni :  teftamentis 
“  extraneorum  nihil  capeant:  fint  perpetuo  egentes  et  pauperes, 
“  infamia  eos  paterna  Temper  comitetur,  ad  nullos  prorfus  hono- 
“  res,  ad  nulla  facramenta  perveniant :  fint  poftremo  tales,  ut 
“  his,  perpetua  egeflate  fordentibus,  fit  et  mors  fo-latmm  et  vita 
“  fupplicium 

Human  nature  is  not  fo  perverfe,  as  without  veil  or  difguife  to 
punifh  a  perfon  acknowledged  to  be  innocent.  An  irregular  bias 
of  imagination,  which  extends  the  qualities  of  the  principal  to  its 
acceftories,  paves  the  way  to  that  unjuft  practice  (a).  That  bias, 
ftrengthened  by  indignation  againft  an  atrocious  criminal,  leads 
the  mind  haftily  to  conclude,  that  all  his  connections  are  parta¬ 
kers  of  his  guilt.  In  an  enlightened  age,  the  clearnefs  of  moral 
principles  fetters  the  imagination  from  confounding  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty.  There  remain  traces  however  of  that  bias,  tho’ 
not  carried  fo  fir  as  murder.  The  fentence  pronounced  againft 
Ravilliac  for  affaftinating  Henry  IV.  of  France,  ordains,  “  That 
“  his  houfe  be  erazed  to  the  ground,  and  that  no  other  building 
“  be  ever  ereCted  upon  that  fpot.”  Was  not  this  in  imagination 
punifhing  a  houfe  for  the  proprietor’s  crime  l 

t 

*  **  By  a  fpecial  extenlion  of  our  imperial  clemency,  we  allow  the  Tons  of  the 
“  criminal  to  live  ;  altho’,  in  ftridl  juftice,  being  tainted  with  hereditary  guilt, 
“  they  ought  to  fuller  the  punifhment  of  their  father.  But  it  is  our  will,  that 
“  they  lhall  be  incapable  of  all  inheritance,  either  from  the  mother,  the  grand- 
<lc  father,  or  any  of  their  kindred  ;  that  they  lhall  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  in- 
“  heriting  by  the  tehament  of  a  ftranger;  that  they  lhall  be  abandoned  to  the  ex- 
cc  treme  of  poverty  and  perpetual  indigence;  that  the  infamy  of  their  father  lhall 
“  ever  attend  them,  incapable  of  honours,  and  excluded  from  the  participation 
“  of  religious  rites  ;  that  fuch,  in  line,  lhall  be  the  mifery  of  their  condition,  that 
“  life  lhall  be  a  punifhment,  and  death  a  comfort.” 

(a)  Elements  of  Cmicifm,  chap.  2.  fe<5h  5. 
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Murder  and  afTaflination  are  not  only  deflruCtive  in  themfelves, 

but,  if  poffible,  Hill  more  deftrudlive  in  their  confequences.  The 
* 

practice  of  fhedding  blood  unjuftly,  and  often  wantonly,  blunts 
confcience,  and  paves  the  way  to  every  crime.  This  obfervation 
is  verified  in  the  ancient  Greeks  :  their  cruel  and  fanguinary  cha¬ 
racter,  rendered  them  little  regardful  of  the  drift  rules  of  juftice. 
Right  was  held  to  depend  on  power,  among  men  as  among  wild 
beafts  :  it  was  conceived  to  be  the  will  of  the  gods,  that  fuperior 
force  fhould  be  a  lawful  title  to  dominion  ;  “  for  what  right  can 
“  the  weak  have  to  what  they  cannot  defend  ?”  Were  that  ma¬ 
xim  to  obtain,  -  a  weak  man  would  have  no  right  to  liberty  nor 
to  life.  That  impious  doCtrine  was  avowed  by  the  Athenians, 
and  publicly  afferted  by  their  ambaffadors  in  a  conference  with 
the  Melians,  reported  by  Thucydides  ( a ).  Many  perfons  ad  as  if 
force  and  right  were  the  fame  ;  but  a  barefac’d  profefion  of  fuch 
a  dodrine,  is  uncommon.  In  the  Eumenides,  a  tragedy  of  Ef- 
chylus,  Oreftes  is  arraigned  in  the  Areopagus  for  killing  his  mo¬ 
ther.  Minerva,  prefident  of  the  court,  decrees  in  favour  of  Ore¬ 
ftes  :  and  for  what  reafon  ?  “  Having  no  mother  myfelf,  the 

“  murder  of  a  mother  touchetli  not  me  In  the  tragedy  of  E- 
ledra,  Oreftes,  confulting  the  Delphic  oracle  about  means  to  a~ 
venge  his  father’s  murder,  was  enjoined  by  Apollo  to  forbear 


*  Athens,  from  the  nature  of  its  government  as  edablilhed  by  Solon,  was  ren¬ 
dered  uncapable  of  any  regular  or  confident  body  of  laws.  In  every  cafe,  civil 
and  criminal,  the  whole  people  were  judges  in  the  lad  refort.  And  what  fort  of 
judges  will  an  ignorant  multitude  make,  who  have  no  guide  but  paffion  and  preju¬ 
dice  ?  It  is  vain  to  make  good  laws,  when  fuch  judges  are  the  interpreters.  A- 
nachards,  the  Scythian,  being  prefent  at  an  aflembly  of  the  people,  faid,  “  It  was 
“  lingular,  that  in  Athens,  wife  men  pleaded  caules,  and  tools  determined  them.  ’ 
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force,  but  to  employ  fraud  and  guile.  Obedient  to  that  injunc¬ 
tion,  Orcftes  commands  his  tutor  to  fpread  in  Argos  the  news  of 
his  death,  and  to  confirm  the  fame  with  a  folemn  oath.  In  Ho¬ 
mer,  even  the  great  Jupiter  makes  no  difficulty  to  fend  a  lying 
dream  to  Agamemnon,  chief  of  the  Greeks.  Diffimulation  is  re¬ 
commended  by  the  goddefs  Minerva  [a).  Ulyffes  declares  his  de- 
tefiation  at  ufing  freedom  with  truth  ( b )  :  and  yet  no  man  deals 
more  in  feigned  ftories  (c).  In  the  2 2d  book  of  the  Iliad,  Mi¬ 
nerva  is  guilty  of  grofs  deceit  and  treachery  to  Hector.  When 
he  flies  from  Achilles,  Ihe  appears  to  him  in  the  fliape  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  Deiphobus,  exhorts  him  to  turn  upon  Achilles,  and  promifes 
to  affift  him.  HeHor  accordingly,  returning  to  the  fight,  darts 
his  lance  ;  which  rebounds  from  the  Afield  of  Achilles  ;  for  by 
Vulcan  it  was  made  impenetrable.  He&or  calls  upon  his  bro¬ 
ther  for  another  lance  ;  but  in  vain,  for  Deiphobus  was  not 
there.  The  Greeks  in  Homer’s  time  muft  have  been  ftrangely 
deformed  in  their  morals,  when  fuch  a  ftory  could  be  reliffied  *. 
A  nation  begins  not  to  polifli  nor  to  advance  in  morality,  till  wri¬ 
ting  be  common  ;  and  writing  was  not  known  among  the  Greeks 
at  the  fiege  of  Troy.  Nor  were  the  morals  of  that  people,  as  we 
fee,  much  purified  for  a  long  time  after  writing  became  common. 


*  Upon  the  ftory  of  Jupiter  being  deceived  by  Juno  in  the  14th  book  of  the 
Iliad,  Pope  fays,  “  That  he  knows  not  a  bolder  fi&ion  in  all  antiquity,  nor  one 
<<  that  has  a  greater  air  of  impiety.”  Pope  it  would  feem  was  little  acquainted 
with  antiquity  :  for  fuch  a£b  of  impiety  were  common  among  the  Greeks  and  in 
particular  the  incident  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  not  only  more  impious,  but  alfo  a 
more  grofs  violation  of  the  laws  of  morality. 

(,0)  Odyfley,  book  13. 

{ l )  Book  14. 

he)  Book  14.  book  15. 
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When  Plautus  wrote,  the  Roman  fyftem  of  morals  muft  have 
been  extremely  impure.  In  his  play  termed  Mcnzchmi ,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  fafhion  having  accidentally  got  into  his  hands  a  lady’s 
robe  with  a  gold  clafp,  inftead  of  returning  them  to  the  owner, 
endeavours  to  fell  them  without  lhame  or  remorfe.  Such  a  fcene 
would  not  be  differed  at  prefent,  except  among  pick-pockets. 
Both  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians  were  held  by  the  Romans  to 
be  artful  and  cunning.  The  Romans  continued  a  plain  people, 
with  much  fimplicity  of  manners,  when  the  nations  mentioned 
had  made  great  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  life  ;  and  it  is  a  fad  truth, 
that  morality  declines  in  proportion  as  a  nation  polifhes.  But  if 
the  Romans  were  later  than  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians  in  the 
arts  of  life,  they  foon  furpaffed  them  in  every  fort  of  immorality. 
For  this  change  of  manners  they  were  indebted  to  their  rapid 
conquefts.  The  fanguinary  difpofition  both  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  appears  from  another  practice,  that  of  expofing  their  in¬ 
fant  children,  which  continued  till  humanity  came  in  fome  mea- 
fure  to  prevail.  The  practice  continues  in  China  to  this  day,  the 
populoufnefs  of  the  country  throwing  a  veil  over  the  cruelty  ; 
but  from  the  humanity  of  the  Chinefe,  I  conjecture,  that  the 
pradlice  will  be  found  rare.  The  Jews,  a  cloudy  and  pee- 
viih  tribe,  much  addicted  to  bloodilied,  were  miferably  defective 
in  moral  principles.  Take  the  following  examples  out  of  an  end- 
Lefs  number  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Teflament.  Jael, 
wife  of  Heber,  took  under  her  protection  Silera  general  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  engaged  her  faith  for  his  fecurity.  She  put  him 
treacheroufly  to  death  when  afleep  ;  and  was  applauded  by  Debo¬ 
rah  the  prophetefs  for  the  meritorious  adion  (a).  That  horrid 
deed  would  probably  have  appeared  to  her  in  a  different  light,, 
had  it  been  committed  againft  Barac,  general  of  the  Iffaelites* 

t  *  ,  ft 

{a)  Judges  iv..  5. 
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David,  flying  from.  Saul,  took  refuge  with  Achifh,  King  of  Gath; 
and  tho’  protected  by  that  King,  made  war  againfl  the  King’s 
allies,  faying,  that  it  was  againfl  his  own  countrymen  of  Judah. 
“  And  David  faved  neither  man  nor  woman  alive  to  bring  tidings  to 
“  Gath.  And  Achilla  believed  David,  faying,  He  hath  made  his  people 
“  Ifrael  utterly  to  abhor  him :  therefore  he  fhall  be  my  fervant  for 
“  ever  (;/).”  This  was  a  complication  of  ingratitude,  lying,  and  trea¬ 
chery.  Ziba,  by  prefents  to  King  David,  and  by  defaming  his  mailer 
Mephibofheth,  procured  from  the  King  a  gift  of  his  mailer’s  in¬ 
heritance  ;  tho’  Mephibofheth  had  neither  trimmed  his  beard,  nor 

wafhcd  his  cloaths,  from  the  day  the  King  departed  till  he  re¬ 
turned  in  peace.  “  And  it  came  to  pafs,  when  Mephibolheth 
“  Was  come  to  jerufalem  to  meet  the  king,  that  the  king  faid 
“  vmto  him,  Wherefore  wentell  thou  not  with  me,  Mephibolheth  ? 
“  And  he  anfwered,  My  lord,  O  king,  my  fervant  deceived 
“  me  ;  for  thy  fervant  faid,  I  will  faddle  me  an  afs,  that  I  may 
“  ride  thereon,  and  go  to  the  king  ;  becaufe  thy  fervant  is  lame, 
“  and  he  hath  llandered  thy  fervant  unto  my  lord  the  king.  But 
“  my  lord  the  king  is  as  an  angel  of  God  :  do  therefore  what  is 
“  good  in  thine  eyes.  For  all  my  father’s  houfe  were  but  dead 
“  men  before  my  lord  the  king  :  yet  didfl  thou  fet  thy  fervant  a- 
“  mong  them  that  did  eat  at  thine  own  table  :  what  right  there- 
“  fore  have  1  to  cry  anymore  unto  the  king?”  David  could 
not  polfibly  atone  for  his  ralhnefs,  but  by  relloring  to  Mephibo¬ 
lheth  his  inheritance,  and  punilhing  Ziba  in  an  exemplary  man¬ 
ner.  But  hear  the  fentence  :  “  And  the  king  faid  unto  him,  Why 
tc  fpeakell  thou  any  more  of  thy  matters  ?  I  have  faid,  Thou  and 
w  Ziba  divide  the  land  ( b ).”  The  fame  king,  after  pardoning 

%  •  * 

{a)  i  Samuel,  xxvii.  m. 

( b )  2  Samuel,  xix.  24. 


Shimei 


Shimei  for  curfing  him,  and  fwearing  that  he  fnould  not  die  ;  yet 
upon  deathbed  enjoined  his  fon  Solomon  to  put  Shimei  to  death  : 
“  Now  therefore  hold  him  not  guiltlefs ;  but  his  hoary  head  bring 
“  thou  down  to  the  grave  with  blood  («).”  I  wilh  not  to  be 
mifapprehended,  as  intending  to  cenfure  David  in  particular.  If 
the  bell  king  the  Jews  ever  had,  was  fo  miferably  deficient  in  mo¬ 
rality,  what  mull:  be  thought  of  the  nation  in  general  ?  When 
David  was  lurking  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  Saul,  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Nabal,  who  had  a  great  flock  of  cattle.  “  He  dif- 
“  charged  his  followers,”  fays  Jofephus  (Z>),  “  either  for  avarice, 
“  or  hunger,  or  any  pretext  whatever,  to  touch  a  fmgle  hair  of 
“  them  ;  preaching  (till  on  the  text  of  doing  juft  ice  to  all  men,  in 
“  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  who  is  not  pleafed  with  any 
“  man  that  covets  or  lays  violent  hands  on  the  goods  of  his  neigh- 
“  bour.”  Our  author  proceeds  to  acquaint  us,  that  Nabal  having 
refufed  to  fupply  David  with  provifions,  and  having  fent  back  the 
meflengers  with  a  fcoffing  anfwer,  David  in  great  rage  made  a 
vow,  that  he  would  deftroy  Nabal  with  his  houfe  and  family. 
Our  author  obferves,  that  David’s  indignation  againfl  Nabal,  was 
not  fo  much  for  his  ingratitude,  as  for  the  virulence  of  an  infolent 
outrage  againfl  one  who  had  never  injured  him.  And  what  was 
the  outrage  ?  It  was,  fays  our  author,  that  Nabal  enquiring  who 
the  faid  David  was,  and  being  told  that  he  was  one  of  the  fons 
of  Jefie,  “Yes,  yes,”  fays  Nabal,  “your  run- away  fervants  look 
“  upon  themfelves  to  be  brave  fellows,  I  warrant  you.”  Strange 
loofenefs  of  morals  !  I  mean  not  David,  who  was  in  wrath,  but 
Jofephus  writing  fedately  in  his  clofet.  He  every  where  celebrates 
David  for  his  juftice  and  piety,  eompofes  for  him  the  very  warm 

(a)  i  Kings,  ii.  9. 

(b)  Antiquities,  book  6. 
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exhortation  mentioned  above  :  and  yet  thinks  him  not  guilty  of 
any  wrong,  in  vowing  to  break  every  rule  of  juftice  and  huma¬ 
nity,  upon  fo  flight  a  provocation  as  a  fcoffing  expreffion,  fuch  as 
no  man  of  temper  will  regard. 

European  nations,  who  originally  were  fierce  and  fanguinary 
like  the  Greeks  and  Jews,  had  the  fame  cloudy  and  uncorred  no¬ 
tions  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  fcarce  necefiary  to  give  inftances, 
the  low  ftate  of  morality  during  the  dark  ages  of  Chriftianity  be¬ 
ing  known  to  all.  In  the  time  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  promifes  and 
engagements  were  utterly  difregarded,  till  they  were  fandified  by 
a  foie  inn  oath  :  nor  wrere  fuch  oaths  long  regarded  ;  they  loll 
their  force,  and  were  not  relied  on  more  than  fimple  promifes.  All 
faith  among  men  feemed  to  be  at  an  end.  Even  thofe  who  ap¬ 
peared  the  moft  fcrupulous  about  charader,  were  however  ready 
to  grafp  at  any  fubterfuge  to  excufe  their  breach  of  engagement. 
And  it  is  a  ftill  flronger  proof  of  felf-deceit,  that  fuch  fubterfuges 
were  frequently  prepared  beforehand,  in  order  to  furnifh  an  excufe. 
It  was  a  common  pradice  fome  ages  ago,  to  make  private  protefta- 
tions,  which  were  thought  fuflicient  to  relieve  men  in  confcience 
from  being  bound  by  a  folemn  treaty.  Charles,  afterward  Em¬ 
peror  of  Germany,  during  his  minority,  gave  authority  to  declare 
publicly  his  acceffion  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  between  his  grandfather 
Maximilian  and  the  King  of  France  :  but  at  the  fame  time  pro- 
tefled  privately,  before  a  notary  and  witnefles,  “  That,  notwith- 
“  {landing  his  public  acceffion  to  the  faid  treaty,  it  was  not  his 
u  intention  to  be  bound  by  every  article  of  it ;  and  particularly, 
that  the  claufe  referving  to  the  King  of  France  the  fovereignty 
44  of  certain  territories  in  the  Netherlands,  fhould  not  be  binding.” 
Is  it  poffible  Charles  could  be  fo  blind,  as  not  to  fee,  that  fuch 
pradice,  if  it  have  any  effed,  muft  defiroy  all  faith  among  men  ? 
What  better  was  this  than  what  wTas  pradifed  by  Robert  King  of 
France  in  the  tenth  century,  to  free  his  fubjeds  from  the  guilt  of 
perjury  ?  They  fwore  upon  a  box  of  relics,  out  of  which  the  re¬ 
lics 
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lies  were  privately  taken.  Correa,  a  Portuguefe  general,  made  a 
treaty  with  the  King  of  Pegu  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  each  party 
fhould  fwear  to  obferve  the  treaty,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  fa- 
cred  book  of  his  religion.  Correa  fwore  upon  a  collection  of  fongs, 
and  by  that  vile  ftratagem  thought  that  he  was  not  bound.  The 
inhabitants  of  Britain  were  fo  loofe  formerly,  that  a  man  was  not 
reckoned  fate  in  his  own  houfe,  without  a  maftiff  to  protect  him 
from  violence.  Maftiffs  were  permitted  even  to  thofe  who  dwelt 
within  the  king’s  forefts  ;  and  to  prevent  danger  to  the  deer,  there 
was  in  England  a  court  for  lapwing  or  expeditation  of  maftives,  i.  e. 
for  cutting  off  the  claws  of  their  fore- feet,  to  prevent  them  from 
running  (a).  The  trial  and  condemnation  of  Charles  I.  in  a  pre¬ 
tended  court  ofjuftice,  however  audacious  and  unconffitutional, 
was  yet  an  effort  toward  regularity  and  order.  In  the  preceding 
age,  the  king  would  have  been  taken  off  by  affaffmation  or  poifon. 
Every  prince  in  Europe  had  an  officer  whofe  province  it  was  to 
fecure  his  mailer  againfl  poifon.  A  lady  was  appointed  to  that 
office  by  Queen  Elifabeth  of  England  ;  and  the  form  was,  to  give 
to  each  of  the  fervants  a  mouthful  to  eat  of  the  diffi  he  brought 
in.  Poifon  muff  have  been  frequent  in  thofe  days,  to  make  fuch 
a  regulation  neceffary.  To  vouch  Hill  more  clearly  the  low  ebb 
of  morality  during  that  period,  feldom  it  happened  that  a  man 
of  figure  died  fuddenly,  or  of  an  unufual  difeafe,  but  poifon  was 
fufpebted.  Men  conlcious  of  their  own  vicious  difpofition,  are 
prone  to  fufpect  others.  The  Dauphin,  fon  to  Francis  I.  of  France, 
a  youth  of  about  eighteen,  having  overheated  himfelf  at  play,  took 
a  great  draught  of  iced  water,  and  died  of  a  pleurify  in  five  days. 
The  death  was  fudden,  but  none  is  more  natural.  The  fufpi- 
cion  however  of  poifon  was  univerfal  ;  and  Montecuculi,  who  at¬ 
tended  the  young  prince,  was  formally  condemned  to  death  and 
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executed  for  it ;  for  no  better  reafon,  than  that  he  had  at  all  times 
ready  accefs  to  the  prince. 

Confidering  the  low  date  of  morality  where  diffocial  paffions 
bear  rule,  as  in  the  fcenes  now  difplay’d,  one  would  require  a  mi¬ 
racle  to  recover  mankind  out  of  fuch  anarchy.  But,  as  obferved 
above  (d),  Providence  brings  order  out  of  confufion.  The  into¬ 
lerable  did  refs  of  a  ftate  of  things  where  a  promife,  or  even  an 
oath,  is  a  rope  of  fand,  and  where  all  are  fet  againft  all  (£),  made 
people  at  laft  fenfible,  that  they  muft  either  renounce  fociety  alto¬ 
gether,  or  qualify  themfelves  for  it,  by  checking  their  diffocial 
paffions.  Finding  from  experience,  that  the  gratification  of  focial 
affections  exceeds  greatly  that  of  cruelty  and  revenge,  men  endea¬ 
voured  to  acquire  a  habit  of  felf- command,  and  of  retraining 
their  ftormy  paffions.  The  neceffity  of  fulfilling  every  moral  duty 
was  recognifed  :  men  liftened  to  confcience,  the  voice  of  God  in 
their  hearts  :  and  the  moral  fenfe  was  cordially  fubmitted  to,  as 
the  ultimate  judge  in  all  matters  of  right  and  wrong.  Salutary 
laws  and  fteady  government  contributed  to  perfect  that  glorious 
revolution :  private  conviction  alone  would  not  have  been  effectual, 
not  at  lead  in  many  ages. 

From  that  revolution  is  derived  what  is  termed  the  laiv  of  na¬ 
tions,  meaning  certain  regulations  dictated  by  the  moral  fenfe  in 

- 

its  maturity.  The  laws  of  our  nature  refine  gradually  as  our  na¬ 
ture  refines.  The  putting  an  enemy  to  death  in  cold  blood,  is  a- 
verfe  to  improved  nature,  tho’  common  while  barbarity  prevailed. 
It  is  held  infamous  to  ufe  poifoned  weapons,  tho’  the  moral  fenfe 
made  little  oppoiition  while  rancour  and  revenge  were  ruling  paf¬ 
fions.  Averfion  againd  drangers  is  taught  to  vary  its  object,  from 
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individuals,  to  the  nation  that  is  our  enemy  :  I  hear  enmity  a- 
gainft  France  ;  but  dillike  not  any  one  Frenchman,  being  con- 
fcious  that  it  is  the  duty  of  fubjedts  to  ferve  their  king  and  coun¬ 
try  *.  In  diftributing  juftice,  we  make  no  diftindiion  between 
natives  and  foreigners  :  if  any  partiality  be  indulged,  it  is  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  helplefs  ftranger. 

But  cruelty  is  not  the  only  antagonifl  to  morality.  There  is  an¬ 
other,  lefs  violent  indeed,  but  more  cunning  and  undermining  ; 
and  that  is  the  hoarding-appetite.  Before  money  was  introduced, 
that  appetite  was  extremely  faint :  in  the  firft  if  age  of  civil  fociety, 
men  are  fatisfied  with  plain  neceffaries  ;  and  having  thefe  in 
plenty,  they  think  not  of  providing  againif  want.  But  money  is 
a  fpecies  of  property,  fo  univerfal  in  operation,  and  fo  permanent 

in  value,  as  to  roufe  the  appetite  for  hoarding  :  love  of  money  ex- 

« 

cites  indulfry  ;  and  the  many  beautiful  productions  of  induftry, 
magnificent  houfes,  fplendid  gardens,  rich  garments,  inflame  the 
appetite  to  an  extreme.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  fo  obfcured  was 
the  moral  fenfe  by  rapacity  and  avarice,  that  robbery  on  the  high¬ 
way,  and  the  coining  falfe  money,  were  in  Germany  held  to  be 
privileges  of  great  lords.  That  perjury  was  common  in  the  city  of 
London,  efpecially  among  jurymen,  makes  a  preamble  in  more 
than  one  ffatute  of  Flenry  VII.  In  the  Dance  of  Death ,  tranflated 
from  the  French  in  the  faid  king’s  reign,  with  additions  adapted 
to  Englifh  manners,  a  juryman  is  introduced,  who,  influenced  by 
bribes,  had  often  given  a  fiilfe  verdidl.  And  the  fheriff  was  often 
fufpeCted  as  acceffory  to  the  crime,  by  returning  for  jurymen  per- 
fons  of  a  bad  charadler.  Carew,  in  his  account  of  Cornwall,  fays* 

*  In  one  ox  our  ill-concertecl  defcents  upon  France  during  the  late  war,  fignal 
humanity  appeared,  in  forbearing  to  burn  a  manufactory  of  fails  and  rppes,  'be¬ 
longing  to  the  King  ;  becaufe  it  would  have  deftroy’d  an  adjoining  building  of  the 
fame  kind  belonging  to  a  private  manufacturer. 
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that  it  was  an  ordinary  article  in  an  attorney’s  bill,  to  charge  pro 
amicitia  'viceconiitis  *.  Perjury. in  jurors  of  the  city  of  London,  is 
greatly  complained  of.  Stow  informs  us,  that,  in  the  year  1468, 
many  jurors  of  that  city  were  punifhed,  and  papers  fixed  on  their 
heads,  declaring  their  offence,  of  being  corrupted  by  the  parties 
to  the  fuit.  He  complains  of  that  corruption  as  flagrant  in  the 
reign  of  Elifabeth,  when  he  wrote  his  account  of  London.  Ful¬ 
ler,  in  his  Englifh  Worthies,  mentions  it  as  a  proverbial  faying, 
“  That  London  juries  hang  half,  and  fave  half.”  Grafton,  in 
his  Chronicle,  mentions,  that  the  chancellor  of  the  Bifhop  of  Lon¬ 
don  being  ind  idled  for  murder,  the  Bifhop  wrote  a  letter  to  Car¬ 
dinal  Wolfey,  begging  his  interpofition  for  having  the  profe- 
cution  flopt,  “  becaufe  London  juries  were  fo  corrupted,  that 
“  they  would  find  Abel  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Cain.”  In  that 
period,  the  morals  of  the  Englifh  were  in  every  particular  ex¬ 
tremely  loofe.  We  learn  from  Strype’s  annals  (<?),  that  in  the 
county  of  Somerfet  alone,  forty  perfons  were  executed  in  one 
year  for  robbery,  theft,  and  other  felonies,  thirty-five  burnt  in 
the  hand,  thirty-feven  whipped,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
difcharged,  tho’  moft  wicked  and  defperate  perfons  ;  and  yet  that 
the  fifth  part  of  the  felonies  committed  in  that  county  were  not 
brought  to  trial,  either  from  cunning  in  the  felons,  indolence  in 
the  magi  urate,  or  foolifh  lenity  in  the  people  ;  that  other  counties 
were  in  no  better  condition,  and  many  in  a  worfe  ;  and  that  com¬ 
monly  there  were  three  or  four  hundred  able-bodied  vagabonds  in 
every  county,,  who  lived  by  theft  and  rapine.  Harrifon  computes, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  feventy-two  thoufand  thieves 
and  rogues  were  hanged ;  and  that  in  Elifabeth’s  time  there  were 
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only  hanged  yearly  between  three  and  four  hundred  for  theft  and 
robbery.  At  prefent,  there  are  not  forty  hanged  in  a  year  for 
thefe  crimes.  The  fame  author  reports,  that  in  the  reign  of  Eli— 
fabeth,  there  were  computed  to  be  in  England  ten  thoufand 
gypfies.  In  the  year  1601,  complaints  were  made  in  parliament, 
of  the  rapine  of  the  juft  ices  of  peace  ;  and  a  member  faid,  that 
this  magiftrate  was  an  animal,  who,  for  half  a  dozen  of  chickens, 
would  difpenfe  with  a  dozen  of  penal  ftatutes.  The  people  of 
Whidah,  in  Guinea,  are  much  addided  to  pilfering.  Bofman  was 
told  by  the  King,  “  That  his  fubjeds  were  not  like  thofe  of  Au¬ 
di  an,  who  on  the  flighted  umbrage  will  poifon  an  European. 
This,  fays  he,  you  have  no  reafon  to  apprehend  here  :  but  take 
care  of  your  goods  ;  for  fo  expert  are  my  people  at  thieving, 
that  they  will  deal  from  you  while  you  are  looking  on.’*  The 
Ganbbeans,  who  know  no  wants  but  what  nature  infpires,  are  a- 
maz’d  at  the  induftry  of  the  Europeans  in  amafling  wealth.  Li- 
ften  to  one  of  them  expoftulating  with  a  Frenchman  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms  :  “  How  miferable  art  thou,  to  expofe  thy  perfon 

to  tedious  and  dangerous  voyages,  and  to  fuffer  thyfelf  to  be 
“  oppreffed  with  anxiety  about  futurity  !  An  inordinate  appetite 
for  wealth  is  thy  bane  ;  and  yet  thou  art  no  lefs  tormented  in 
14  preferving  the  goods  thou  haft  acquired,  than  in  acquiring 
44  more  :  fear  of  robbery  or  ihipwreck  differs  thee  not  to  enjoy  a 
quiet  moment.  Thus  thou  groweft  old  in  thy  youth,  thy  hair 
turns  gray,  thy  forehead  is  wrinkled,  a  thoufand  ailments  af- 
ftid  thy  body,  a  tnoufand  diftrefles  furround  thy  heart,  and 
“  thou  moved  with  painful  hurry  to  the  grave.  Why  art  thou 
not  content  with  what  thy  own  country  produceth  ?  Why  not 
“  contemn  fuperfluities,  as  we  do  ?” 

To  control  the  hoarding  appetite,  which  when  inflamed  is  the 
bane  of  civil  fociety,  the  God  of  nature  has  provided  two  effica¬ 
cious  principles  3  the  moral  fenfe,  and  the  fenfe  of  property.  The 
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hoarding  appetite,  it  is  true,  is  more  and  more  inflamed  by  beau¬ 
tiful  productions  in  the  progrefs  of  art  i  biu,  on  the  otnci  hand, 
the  fenles  mentioned  growing  to  maturity,  have  a  cQmmanding 
influence  over  the  actions  of  men  ;  and,  when  cheriflied  in  a  good 
government,  are  a  fulhcient  counterbalance  to  the  hoarding  appe¬ 
tite.  The  ancient  Egyptians  enjoy’d  for  ages  the  bleflings  of  good 
government  j  and  moral  principles  were  among  them  carried  to  a 
greater  degree  of  refinement,  than  at  prefent  even  in  our  courts 
of  equity.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  every  one,  to  fuccour  thofe 
who  were  unjuftly  attacked  :  even  paflengers  were  not  exempted. 
A  regulation  among  them,  that  a  man  could  not  be  imprifoned  for 
debt,  was  well  fuited  to  the  tenor  of  their  laws  and  manners  ;  it 
could  not  have  taken  place  but  among  an  honed  and  induflrious 
people.  In  old  Pvome,  tho’  remarkable  for  temperance  and  aufle- 
rity  of  manners,  a  debtor  could  be  imprifoned,  and  even  fold  as  a 
Have,  for  payment  of  the  debt ;  but  the  Patricians  were  the  credi¬ 
tors,  and  the  poor  Plebeians  were  held  in  woful  fubje&ion  A  The 

moderation 


*  A  bankrupt  in  England  who  pays  three  fourths  of  his  debt,  and  obtains  a 
certificate  of  his  good  behaviour,  is  difeharged  of  all  the  debts  contracted  by  him 
before  his  bankruptcy.  Such  regulation  was  perhaps  not  unfuitable  to  the  mode¬ 
ration  and  frugality  of  the  period  when  it  was  made.  But  luxury  and  external 
{how,  have  now  become  our  ruling  paflions ;  and  to  fupply  our  extravagance, 
money  mult  be  procured  at  any  rate.  Trade  in  particular  has  degenerated  into  a 
foecies  of  gaming  ;  men  venturing  their  all,  in  hopes  of  a  lucky  hit  to  elevate  them 
above  their  neighbours.  And  did  they  only  venture  their  own,  the  cafe  would 
not  be  deplorable :  they  venture  all  they  can  procure  upon  credit ;  and  by  that 
means,  reduce  to  beggary  many  an  innocent  family :  with  refpeft  to  themfelves, 
they  know  the  worft  of  it,  which  is  to  be  clear’d  from  their  debts  by  a  ceiti'ficate. 
The  morals  of  our  people  are  indeed  at  fo  low  an  ebb,  as  to  require  the  moft  fe- 
vere  laws  againft  bankruptcy.  When  a  man  borrows  a  fum,  it  is  implied  in  the 
covenant,  that  all  his  effects  prefent  and  future  fhall  lie  open  to  the  creditor ;  for 

which  reafon,  it  is  contradi&ory  to  juftice,  that  a  creditor  fhould  be  forc’d  to  dif- 
v  charge 
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moderation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hamburgh,  and  their  public 
fpirit,  kept  in  vigour  by  a  free  government,  preferve  morality 
among  them  entire  from  taint  or  corruption.  I  give  an  illuftrious 
infiance.  Inftead  of  a  tax  upon  trade  or  riches,  every  merchant 
puts  privately  into  the  public  cheft,  what  he  thinks  ought  to  be 
his  contribution  :  the  total  fum  feldom  falls  fliort  of  expe&ation ; 
and  among  that  numerous  body  of  men,  not  one  is  fufpeded  of 
contributing  lefs  than  his  proportion.  But  luxury  has  not  yet  got 
footing  in  that  city.  A  climate  not  kindly,  and  a  foil  not  fertile, 
enured  the  Swifs  to  temperance  and  to  virtue.  Patriotifm  conti¬ 
nues  their  ruling  paffion  :  they  are  fond  of  ferving  their  country ; 
and  are  honeft  and  faithful  to  each  other  :  a  law-fuit  amona1  them 

O 

is  a  wonder  ;  and  a  door  is  feldom  fhut  unlefs  to  keep  out  cold. 

The  hurtful  effedls  of  the  hoarding  appetite  with  refpeH  to  in¬ 
dividuals,  make  no  figure  compared  with  its  poifonous  influence 
upon  the  public,  in  every  (late  enriched  by  conquefl  or  by  com¬ 
merce  ;  which  I  have  had  more  than  one  opportunity  to  mention. 


charge  his  debtor  without  obtaining  complete  payment.  Many  debtors,  it  is  true, 
deferve  favour  *,  but  it  ought  to  be  left  to  the  humanity  of  creditors,  and  not  be 
forc’d  from  them  by  law.  The  debtor,  at  the  fame  time,  may  be  fafely  left  to  the 
humanity  of  his  creditors  :  for  if  he  have  conducted  his  affairs  with  ftrift  integri¬ 
ty.  and  with  any  degree  of  prudence,  there  will  fcarce  be  found  one  man  fo  hard¬ 
hearted,  as  to  ffand  out  againft  the  laudable  and  benevolent  intentions  of  his  fel¬ 
low-creditors.  Nay,  if  he  have  any  regard  to  character,  he  dares  not  ffand  out: 
he  would  be  held  as  a  monfter,  and  be  abhorred  by  all  the  world.  To  leave  a 
bankrupt  thus  to  the  mercy  of  his  creditors,  would  produce  the  moft-falutary  ef¬ 
fects.  It  would  excite  men  to  be  ftri&ly  juft  in  their  dealings,  and  put  an  end  to 
gaming,  fo  deftructive  to  credit  ;  becaufe  mifbehaviour  in  any  of  thefe  particulars 
would  fet  the  whole  creditors  againft  their  debtor,  and  leave  him  no  hope  of  fa¬ 
vour.  In  the  late  bankrupt-ftatute  for  Scotland,  accordingly,  the  claufe  concern¬ 
ing  the  certificate  was  wifely  left  out,  as  unfuitable  to  the  depraved  manners  of 
the  prefent  times. 
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Overflowing  riches  unequally  diftributed,  multiply  artificial  wants 
beyond  all  bounds  :  they  eradicate  patriotifm  :  they  fofter  luxu¬ 
ry,  fenfuality,  and  felfilhnefs,  which  are  commonly  gratified  at 
the  expence  even  of  juftice  and  honour.  The  Athenians  were 
early  corrupted  by  opulence ;  to  which  every  thing  was  made 
fpbfervient.  “  It  is  an  oracle,”  fays  the  chorus  in  the  Agamem¬ 
non  of  Efchylus,  “  that  is  not  purchafed  with  money.”  During 
the  infancy  of  a  nation,  vice  prevails  from  imbecility  in  the  mo- 
.1  fenfe  :  in  the  decline  of  a  nation,  it  prevails  from  the  corrup- 
tian  of  affluence. 

In  a  fmall  Hate,  there  is  commonly  much  virtue  at  home,  and 
much  violence  abroad.  The  Romans  were  to  their  neighbours 
more  baneful  than  famine  or  peflilence  ;  but  patriotifm  in  them 
occafioned  great  integrity  at  home.  An  oath  when  given  to  forti¬ 
fy  an  engagement  with  a  fellow-citizen,  was  more  facred  at 
Rome  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  {a).  The  cenfonan  of¬ 
fice  cannot  fucceed  but  among  a  virtuous  people  \  becaufe  ns  re 
wards  and  punifhments  have  no  influence  but  upon  thofe  who  are 
alhamed  of  vice  *.  As  foon  as  Afiatic  opulence  and  luxury  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Rome,  felfilhnefs,  fenfuality,  and  avarice,  formed  the 
character  of  the  Romans  ;  and  the  cenforian  power  was  at  an  end. 
Such  relaxation  of  morals  enfued,  as  to  make  a  law  neceflary  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  cuftody  of  an  infant  to  be  given  to  the  heir,  foi  fear 
of  murder.  And  for  the  fame  reafon,  it  was  held  unlawful  to 

make  a  covenant  de  her  edit  cite  ‘viventis.  Thefe  regulations  ptove  tne 

i  yiluvoo  asrfoj 

*  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  French  clergy  from  the  pulpit  cenfured  public 
tranfactions,  and  even  the  conduft  of  their  king,  as  our  Britiih  clergy  did  in  the 
days  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  They  aflumed  the  privilege  of  a  Roman  cenfor  ;  but 
they  were  not  men  of  fuch  authority  as  to  do  any  good  in  a  corrupted  nation. 

(a)  L’Efprit  des  loix,  liv.  8-  ch.  13. 
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Romans  to  have  been  grofsly  corrupt.  Our  law  is  different  in  both 
articles  ;  oecaufe  it  entertains  not  the  fame  bad  opinion  of  thepeonle 
whom  it  governs.  Domitius  Enobarbus  and  Appius  Pulchcr  were 
confuls  of  Rome  in  the  699th  year  ;  and  Memmius  and  Calvinus 
were  candidates  for  fuccceding  them  in  that  office.  It  was  agreed 
among  thefe  four  worthy  gentlemen,  that  they  fhould  mutually  affift 
each  other.  The  confuls  engaged  to  promote  the  eleaion  of  Mem¬ 
mius  and  Calvinus  :  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  fubferibed  a  bond, 
obliging  themfelves,  under  a  penalty  of  about  L.  3000  Sterling, 
to  procure  three  augurs,  who  fhould  atteft,  that  they  were  prefent 
in  the  comitia  when  a  law  palled,  inverting  the  confuls  with  mili¬ 
tary  command  in  their  provinces  ;  and  alfo  obliging  themfelves  to 
produce  three  perfons  of  confular  rank,  to  depofe,  that  they  were 
not  only  prefent  in  the  fenate,  but  abbually  in  the  number  of  thole 
who  iigned  a  decree,  conferring  on  the  confuls  the  ufual  orocon- 
fular  appointments.  And  yet  the  law  made  in  the  comitia,  and 
the  decree  in  .the  fenate,  were  pure  fusions,  never  even  fpoken  of. 
Infamous  as  this  tianfaffion  was,  IVIemmius,  to  anfwer  fome  po¬ 
litical  purpofe,  was  not  afhamed  to  divulge  it  to  the  fenate.  This 
fame  Memmius,  however,  continued  to  be  Cicero’s  correipondent, 
and  his  profeffed  friend.  Proh  tempora  !  proh  mores  !  But  power 
and  riches  weie  at  that  time  luhng  paflions  j  and  the  principles 
of  morality  were  very  little  regarded. 

It  is  needlefs  to  diffemble,  that  felrtfhnefs,  fenfuality,  and  ava¬ 
rice,  mult  in  England  be  the  fruits  of  great  opulence,  as  in  every 
other  country  ;  and  that  morality  cannot  maintain  its  authority  a- 
gainft  fuch  undermining  antagonifts.  Cuftomhoufe-oaths  have  be¬ 
come  fo  familiar  among  us,  as  to  be  fwallowed  without  a  wry  face  ; 
and  is  it  certain,  that  bribery  and  perjury  in  electing  parliament- 
members,  aie  not  approaching  to  the  fame  cool  rtate  ?  In  the  infan¬ 
cy  of  morality,  a  promife  makes  but  a  flight  impreflion  :  to  give  it 

U  u  2  force, 
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force,  it  is  commonly  accompanied  with  many  folemnities  (a)  ; 
and  in  treaties  between  fovereigns,  even  thefe  folemnities  are  not 
relied  on  without  a  folemn  oath.  When  morality  arrives  at  ma¬ 
turity,  the  oath  is  thought  unneceffary  ;  and  at  piefent,  morali¬ 
ty  is  fo  much  on  the  decline,  that  a  folemn  oath  is  not  more  re¬ 
lied  on,  than  a  fnnple  promife  was  originally.  Laws  have  been 
made  to  prevent  fuch  immorality,  but  in  vain  :  becaufe  none  but 
patriots  have  an  intereft  to  fupport  them  ;  and  when  patnotifm  is 
banifhed  by  corruption,  there  is  no  remaining  fpring  in  govern¬ 
ment  to  make  them  effectual.  The  ftatutes  made  againft  gaming, 
and  againft  bribery  and  corruption  in  elections,  have  no  authori¬ 
ty  over  a  degenerate  people.  Nothing  is  ftudied,  but  how  to  e- 
yade  the  penalties  ;  and  fuppofing  ftatutes  to  be  made  without  end 
for  preventing  known  evafions,  new  evafions  will  fpring  up  in 
their  ftead.  The  mifery  is,  that  fuch  laws,  if  they  prove  abor¬ 
tive,  are  never  innocent  with  regard  to  confequences  ;  for  no¬ 
thing  is  more  fubverfive  of  morality  as  well  as  of  patriotifm,  than 
a  habit  of  difregarding  the  laws  of  our  country  * 

But 


[a'j  See  Historical  Law -tracts,  traeff  2. 

*  Lying  and  perjury  are  not  in  every  cafe  equally  criminal ;  at  lead;  are  not 
commonly  reckoned  fo.  Lying  or  perjury,  in  order  to  injure  a  man,  is  held  highly 
criminal;  and  the  greater  the  hurt,  the  greater  the  crime,  lo  relieve  from  pu- 
niihment,  few  boggle  at  a  lie  or  at  perjury  :  fincerity  is  not  even  expected  ;  and 
hence  the  practice  of  torture.  Many  men  are  not  fcrupulous  about  oaths,  when 
they  have  no  view  but  to  obtain  juftice  to  themfelves :  the  Jacobites,  that  they 
might  not  be  deprived  of  their  privileges  as  Sritifh  fubje£ts,  made  uo  great  diffi¬ 
culty  to  fwallow  oaths  to  the  prefent  government,  tlio’  in  them  it  was  perjury.  It 
is  dangerous  to  withdraw  the  fmalteft  peg  in  the  moral  edifice  ;  for  the  whole  will 
totter  and  tumble.  Men  creep  on  to  vice  by  degrees.  Perjury,  in  order  to  fup¬ 
port  a  friend,  has  become  cuftomary  of  late  years  -,  witnefs  fictitious  qualifications 
in  the  electors  of  parliament-men,  which  are  made  effectual  by  perjury :  yet  fuch 
is  the  degeneracy  of  the  prefent  times,  that  no  man  is  the  worfe  thought  of  upon 
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But  pride  fometimes  happily  interpofes  to  Item  the  tide  of  cor¬ 
ruption.  The  poor  are  not  alhamed  to  take  a  bribe  from  the 
rich  ;  nor  weak  Hates  from  thofe  that  are  powerful,  difguifed  on¬ 
ly  under  the  name  of ' fubftdy  or  fenfion .  Both  France  and  England 
have  been  in  the  practice  of  fee  uring  the  alliance  of  fome  foreign 
princes  by  penfions  ;  and  it  is  natural  in  the  minifters  of  a  pen- 
fioned  prince,  to  receive  a  gratification  for  keeping  their  mailer  to 
his  engagement.  England  never  was  at  any  time  fo  inferior  to 
France,  as  to  fuffer  their  king  to  accept  a  penfion,  whatever  pri¬ 
vate  tranfa&ions  might  be  between  the  kings  themfelves.  But 
the  minifters  of  England  thought  it  no  difparagement,  to  receive 
penfions  from  France.  Every  minifter  of  Edward  IV.  of  England 
received  a  penfion  from  Louis  XI.  ;  and  they  made  no  difficulty 
of  granting  a  receipt  accordingly.  The  old  Earl  of  Warwick,  fays 
Commines,  was  the  only  exception  :  he  took  the  money,  but  re- 
fufed  a  receipt.  Cardinal  Wolfey  had  a  penfion  both  from  the 
Emperor  and  from  the  King  of  France  :  and  his  matter  Henry 
was  vain,  that  his  minifter  was  fo  much  regarded  by  the  firft 
powers  in  Europe.  During  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  of  his 
brother  James,  England  made  fo  defpicable  a  figure,  that  the  mi¬ 
nifters  accepted  penfions  from  Louis  XIV.  A  king  void  of  vir¬ 
tue  was  never  well  ferved.  King  Charles,  moft  difgracefully,  ac¬ 
cepted  a  penfion  from  France  :  what  fcruple  could  his  minifters 
have  ?  Britain,  governed  by  a  king  eminently  virtuous  and  pa¬ 
triotic,  makes  at  prefent  fo  great  a  figure,  that  even  the  loweft 
minifter  would  difdain  a  penfion  from  any  foreign  prince.  Men 
formerly  were  fo  blind  as  not  to  fee,  that  a  pennon  creates  a  bias* 
in  a  minifter,  againft  his  mailer  and  his  country.  At  prefent. 


that  account.  We  muft  not  flatter  ourfelves  that  the  poifon  will  reach  no  farther  : 
a  man  who  boggles  not  at  perjury  to  ferve  a  friend,  will  in  time  become  fuch  an 
adept,  as  to  commit  perjury  in  order  to  ruin  a  friend  when  he  becomes  an  enemy. 
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men  are  fo  quick- lighted  as  clearly  to  fee,  that  a  foreign  penfion 
to  a  minifter  is  no  better  than  a  bribe  j  and  it  would  be  held 
fo  by  all  the  world. 

In  a  nation  enriched  by  conqueft  or  commerce,  where  felfifh 
paffions  always  prevail,  it  is  difficult  to  fiem  the  tide  of  immora¬ 
lity  :  the  decline  of  virtue  may  be  retarded  by  wholefome  regula¬ 
tions  ;  but  no  regulations  will  ever  reftore  it  to  its  meridian  vi¬ 
gour.  Marcus  Aurelius,  Emperor  of  Rome,  caufed  ftatues  to  be 
made  of  all  the  brave  men  who  figured  in  the  Germanic  war.  It 
has  long  been  a  pradlice  in  China,  to  honour  perfons  eminent  for 
virtue,  by  feafting  them  annually  at  the  Emperor’s  expence.  A 
late  Emperor  made  an  improvement :  he  ordered  reports  to  be 
fent  him  annually,  of  men  and  women  who  when  alive  had  been 
remarkable  for  public  fpirit  or  private  virtue,  in  order  that  mo¬ 
numents  might  be  ere<5led  to  their  memory.  The  following  re¬ 
port  is  one  of  many  that  were  fent  to  the  Emperor.  “  According 
“  to  the  order  of  your  Majefty,  for  ereeding  monuments  to  the  ho- 
“  nour  of  women,  who  have  been  celebrated  for  continence,  for 
“  filial  piety,  or  for  purity  of  manners,  the  viceroy  of  Canton  re- 

•  y  I  l'  |  *  <  .  j.  }  ,  |  .1  *  '•  ;  f  A*  4  I  Y  *.i  vrUl 

“  ports,  that  in  the  town  of  Sinhoei,  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
“  named  Leang ,  facrifced  her  life  to  fave  her  chaftity.  In  the 
“  fifteenth  year  of  our  Emperor  Canghi,  fhe  was  dragg’d  by  pi- 
“  rates  into  their  ffiip  ;  and  having  no  other  way  to  efeape  their 
“  brutal  luft,  ffie  threw  herfelf  headlong  into  the  fea.  Being  of 
“  opinion,  that  to  prefer  honour  before  life  is  an  example  worthy 
“  of  imitation,  we  purpofe,  according  to  your  Majefly’s  order,  to 
“  ereid  a  triumphal  arch  for  that  ydung  woman,  and  to  engrave 
“  her  ftory  upon  a  large  (lone,  that  it  may  be  preferved  in  per- 
“  petual  remembrance.”  At  the  foot  of  the  report  is  written, 
The  Emperor  approves .  Pity  it  is,  that  fuch  regulations  ffiould  e- 
ver  prove  abortive,  for  their  purpofe  is  excellent.  But  they  would 
need  angels  to  put  them  in  execution.  Every  deviation  from  a 
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juft  feleftion  enervates  them ;  and  frequent  deviations  render  them 
a  fubjedt  of  ridicule.  But  how  are  deviations  to  be  prevented, 
when  men  are  the  judges  ?  Thofe  who  diftribute  the  rewards 
will  prefer  their  friends,  and  overlook  thofe  of  greater  merit. 
Like  the  cenforian  power  in  Rome,  fuch  regulations,  after  many 
abufes,  will  link  into  contempt. 

Two  errors,  which  infefted  morality  in  dark  times,  have  occa- 
lioned  much  injuftice  ;  and  1  am  not  certain,  that  they  are  yet  to¬ 
tally  eradicated.  The  firft  is  an  opinion,  That  an  a  (ft  ion  derives 
its  quality  of  right  and  wrong  from  the  event,  without  regard  to 
intention.  The  other  is,  That  the  end  juftifies  the  means  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  That  means,  otherwife  unlawful,  may  be  lawfully 
employ’d  to  bring  about  a  good  end.  With  an  account  of  thefe 
two  errors,  1  fhall  clofe  the  prefent  hiftorical  Iketch. 

That  intention  is  the  circumftance  which  qualifies  an  atftion, 
and  its  author,  to  be  criminal  or  innocent,  is  made  evident  in  the 
firft  part  of  the  prefent  fketch,  and  is  now  admitted  to  be  fo  by 
every  moral  writer.  But  rude  and  barbarous  nations  feldom  carry 
their  thoughts  beyond'  what  falls  under  their  external  fenfes  :  they 
conclude  an  adlion  to  be  right  that  happens  to  do  good,  and  an 
adlion  to  be  wrong  that  happens  to  do  harm ;  without  ever  think¬ 
ing  of  motives,  of  Will,  of  intention,  or  of  any  circumftance 
that  is  not  obvious  to  eye-fight.  From  many  paffages  in  the  Old 
Teftament  it  appears,  that  the  external  a<ft  only,  with  its  confe- 
quences,  were  regarded.  Ifaac,  imitating  his  father  Abraham, 
made  his  tvife  Rebecca  pafs  for  his  filler.  Abimelech,  King  of 
the  Philiftines,  having  difcovered  the  impofture,  faid  to  Ifiac, 
“  What  is  this  thou  haft  done  unto  us  ?  One  of  the  people  might 
“  lightly  have  lien  with  thy  wife,  and  thou  fhouldft  have 
“  brought  guiltinefs  upon  us  (rt).”  Jonathan  was  condemned  to  die 


i^a)  Genefis,  chap  .  2  6. 
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for  tranfgrefling  a  prohibition  he  had  never  heard  of  (a).  A  fin 
of  ignorance,  i.  e.  an  action  done  without  ill  intention,  required 
a  facrifice  of  expiation  (b).  Saul  being  defeated  by  the  Philiftines, 
fell  on  his  own  fword  :  the  wound  not  being  mortal,  he  prevail¬ 
ed  on  a  young  Amalekite,  to  pull  out  the  fword,  and  to  difpatch 
him  with  it.  Jofephus  (c)  fays,  that  David  ordered  the  criminal 
to  be  delivered  up  to  juftice  as  a  regicide. 

The  Greeks  appear  to  have  wavered  greatly  about  intention, 
fometimes  holding  it  efiential  to  a  crime,  and  fometimes  disre¬ 
garding  it  as  a  circumftance  of  no  moment.  Of  thefe  contradic¬ 
tory  opinions  we  have  pregnant  evidence  in  the  two  tragedies 
of  Oedipus  ;  the  firft  taking  it  for  granted,  that  a  crime  confifts 
entirely  in  the  external  a  cl  and  its  confequences  ;  the  other  hold¬ 
ing  intention  to  be  indifpenfable.  Oedipus  had  killed  his  father 
Laius,  and  married  his  mother  Jocafla  ;  but  without  any  crimi¬ 
nal  intention,  being  ignorant  of  his  relation  to  them.  And  yet 
hiflory  informs  us,  that  the  gods  punifhed  the  Thebans  with  pe- 
ftilence,  for  fuffering  a  wretch  fo  grofsly  criminal  to  live.  Sopho¬ 
cles,  author  of  both  tragedies,  puts  the  following  words  in  the 
mouth  of  Tirefias  the  prophet. 

- Know  then, 

»  .  -  t  •  -  •  '  *  '  *”*  *  ^ 

That  Oedipus,  in  fhameful  bonds  united, 

With  thofe  he  loves,  unconfcious  of  his  guilt, 

Is  yet  mod  guilty. 


And  that  doctrine  is  efpoufed  by  Ariftotle  in  a  later  period,  wh© 
holding  Oedipus  to  have  been  deeply  criminal,  tho’  without  in¬ 
tention,  is  of  opinion,  that  a  more  proper  fubjetd  for  tragedy  ne- 


( a )  i  Samuel,  xiv.  44. 

( b )  Leviticus,  chap.  4. 

( c )  Book  3.  of  Antiquities. 
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ver  was  brought  upon  the  dage.  Nay  as  a  philofopher  he  talks 
currently  of  an  involuntary  •  crime.  Oredes,  in  .Euripides,  ac¬ 
knowledges  himfelf  to  be  guilty  in  killing  his  mother ;  yet  alTerts 
with  the  fame  breath,  that  his  crime  was  inevitable,  a  neceffary 
crime,  a  crime  commanded  by  religion. 

In  Oedipus  Coloneus,  the  other  tragedy  mentioned,  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  propofition  is  maintained.  A  defence  is  made  for  that  un¬ 
lucky  man,  agreeable  to  found  moral  principles,  that,  having  hacl 
no  bad  intention,  he  was  entirely  innocent ;  and  that  his  mif- 
fortunes  ought  to  be  afcribed  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods. 

Thou  who  upbraid'd  me  thus  for  all  my  woes, 

Murder  and  inced,  which  againft  my  will 
I  had  committed  ;  fo  it  pleas’d  the  gods, 

Offended  at  my  race  for  former  crimes. 

But  I  am  guiltlefs  ;  can’d  thou  name  a  fault 
Deferring  this  ?  For,  tell  me,  was  it  mine, 

When  to  my  father,  Phoebus  did  declare, 

That  he  diould  one  day  peridi  by  the  hand 
Of  his  own  child  ;  Ivas  Oedipus  to  blame, 

Who  had  no  being  then  ?  If,  born  at  length 
To  wretchednefs,  he  met  his  fire  unknown, 

And  flew  him,  that  involuntary  deed 

Can’d  thou  condemn  ?  And  for  my  fatal  marriage, 

Dod  thou  not  blufli  to"  name  it  ?  was  not  die 
Thy  fider,  die  who  bore  me,  ignorant 
And  guiltlefs  woman!  afterwards  my  wife, 

And  mother  to  my  children  ?  What  die  did,  die  did  un¬ 
knowing.  - 

But,  not  for  that,  nor  for  my  murder’d  father, 

Have  I  deferv’d  thy  bitter  taunts  :  for,  tell  me, 

Thy  life  attack’d,  wouldd  thou  have  daid  to  afk 
Vol,  II.  .  X  x 
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Th’  aflatfin,  if -he  were  thy  father  ?  No  ; 

Self-love  would  urge  thee  to  revenge  the  infult. 

Thus  was  I  drove  to  ill  by  th’  angry  gods  ; 

This,  fhou’d  my  father’s  foul  revifit  earth, 

Himfelf  would  own,  and  pity  Oedipus.. 

Again,  in  the  fourth  add,  the  following  prayer  is  put  up  for  Oedi¬ 
pus  by  the  chorus. 

- O  grant, 

That  not  opprefs’d  by  tort’ ring  pain 
Beneath  the  ftroke  of  death  he  linger  long  ; 

But  fwift,  with  eafy  fteps,  defcend  to  Styx’s  drear  abode  j 

For  he  hath  led  a  life  of  toil  and  pain 

May  the  juft  gods  repay  his  undeferved  woe. 

The  audience  was  the  fame  in  both  plays.  Did  they  think  Oedi¬ 
pus  to  be  guilty  in  the  one  play,  and  innocent  in  the  other  ?  If 
they  did  not,  how  could  both  plays  be  relifhed  ?  if  they  did,  they 
muft  have  been  grofsly  flupid* 

The  flatues  of  a  Roman  Emperor  were  held  fo  facred,  that  to 
treat  them  with  any  contempt  was  high  treafon.  This  ridiculous 
opinion  was  carried  fo  far  out  of  common  fenfe,  that  a  man  was 
held  guilty  of  high  treafon,  if  a  ftone  thrown  by  him  happened 
accidentally  to  touch  one  of  thefe  flatues.  And  the  law  continued 
in  force  till  abrogated  by  a  refcript  of  Severus  Antoninus  (a). 

In  England,  fo  little  was  intention  regarded,  that  cafual  homi¬ 
cide,  and  even  homicide  in  felf-defence,  were  capitally  punifhed. 
It  requires  ftrong  evidence  to  vouch  fo  abfurd  a  law  ;  and  I  have 
the  flrongeft,  viz.  the  aft  520  Henry  III.  cap.  26.  converting  the 
capital  punifhment  into  a  forfeiture  of  moveables.  The  fame  grofs 
blunder  continued  much  longer  to  be  law  in  Scotland.  .  By  a^l  1 9. 

(a)  1.  5.  ad  leg.  Jul.  Majeft. 
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pari.  1649,  renewed  adt  22.  pari.  1661,  the  capital  punifhment 
is  converted  to  imprifonment,  or  a  fine  to  the  wife  and  children. 
In  a  period  fo  late  as  the  Refloration,  ftrange  blindnefs  it  was,  not 
to  perceive,  that  homicide  in  felf-defence,  being  a  lawful  adl, 
juflified  by  the  firidlefl  rules  of  morality,  fubjedls  not  a  man  to 
punifhment,  more  than  the  defending  his  property  againfl  a  rob¬ 
ber  ;  and  that  cafual  homicide,  meaning  homicide  committed  in¬ 
nocently  without  ill  intention,  may  fubjedl  him  to  reparation,  but 
never  to  any  punifhment,  mild  or  fevere. 

The  Jefuits  in  their  dodlrines  feem  to  reft  on  the  external  adl, 
difregarding  intention.  It  is  with  them  a  matter  of  perfedl  in¬ 
difference,  from  what  motive  men  obey  the  laws  of  God  ;  and 
that  the  fervice  of  thofe  who  obey  from  fear  of  punifhment,  is  no 
lefs  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  than  of  thofe  who  obey  from  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  love  *. 

The  other  error  mentioned  above,  is,  That  the  end  juflifies  the 
means.  In  defence  of  that  propofition,  it  is  urged,  that  the  cha- 
radter  of  the  means  is  derived  from  the  end  ;  that  every  adlion 
muft  be  right  which  contributes  to  a  good  end,  and  that  every 
adlion  muft  be  wrong  which  contributes  to  an  ill  end.  But  thofe 
•who  reafon  thus,  ought  firft  to  confider,  whether  reafoning  be  at 
all  applicable  to  the  prefent  fubjedl.  Reafon  is  the  true  touchflone 
of  truth  and  falfehood  ;  but  the  moral  fenfe  is  the  only  touchflone 
of  right  and  wrong  ;  and  to  maintain,  that  reafon  is  our  guide  in 
judging  of  right  and  wrong,  is  no  lefs  abfurd  than  to  maintain, 

*  External  fhow  made  a  great  figure,  when  nothing  was  regarded  but  what  is 
vifiblc.  By  acutenefs  of  judgement,  and  refinement  of  tafte,  the  pleafurcs  of  fo- 
ciety  prevail,  and  forms  and  ceremonies  are  disregarded.  External  fhow,  however, 
continues  to  hand  its  ground  in  fever al  inftances.  It  occafions,  in  particular,  many 
an  ill-forted  match  :  a  young  man  is  apt  to  be  captivated  with  beauty  or  drefs  $  a 
young  woman  with  equipage  or  a  title. 
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that  the  moral  fenfe  is  our  guide  in  judging  of  truth  and  falfe- 
hood.  The  moral  fenfe  dictates,  that  on  no  pretext  whatever  is 
it  lawful  to  do  an  a  61  of  injuft  ice,  or  any  wrong  [a)  :  and  men, 
confcious  that  the  moral  fenfe  governs  in  matters  of  right  and 
wrong,  fubmit  implicitly  to  its  di<5lates.  Influenced  however  by 
the  reafonhig  mentioned,  during  the  nonage  of  the  moral  fenfe, 
men  did  wrong  currently  in  order  to  bring  about  a  good  end  ; 
witnefs  pretended  miracles  and  forged  writings,  urged  without 
referve  by  every  feci  of  Chriftians  againfl  their  antagonifts.  And 
I  am  forry  to  obferve,  that  the  error  is  not  totally  eradicated : 
miffionaries  employ’d  in  converting  infidels  to  the  true  faith,  are 
little  fcrupulous  about  the  means  :  they  make  no  difficulty  to 
feign  prodigies  in  order  to  convert  thofe  who  are  not  moved  by 
argument.  Such  pious  frauds  tend  to  fap  the  very  foundations 
of  morality. 

■»  ,  ‘  , ,  -  *  ■  i  .  \  >  u  I  ■  r  *Vji  1  It 

i  •  •  • 

(a)  See  the  firft  part  of  this  fketch,  $  2  at  the  end. 

-Ik'"  '  .  m  ,  9  y  .  -  •  •• 
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SKETCH  III* 

Principles  and  Progrefs  of  Theology. 

t  n  * .  d  I  ■  ‘  "  * 

f  A  r  •'  •  f  i  1 ✓  ■*  Vi  t  '■  T f  f  '  •»  4  K 

AS  no  branch  of  knowledge  can  vie  with  theology,  either  in 
dignity  or  importance,  it  juftly  claims  to  be  a  favourite 
fludy  with  every  perfon  endued  with  true  tafte  and  folid  judge¬ 
ment.  From  the  time  that  writing  was  invented,  natural  religion 
has  employ’d  pens  without  number ;  and  yet  in  no  language  is 
there  found  a  complete  hiftory  of  it.  That  talk  is  far  above  my 
abilities  :  I  propofe  only  a  flight  fketch  ;  which  I  {hall  glory  in, 
however  imperfedl,  if  it  excite  any  one  of  fuperior  talents  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  talk  fo  arduous. 


CHAP.  I. 

Exiflence  of  a  Deity. 

"  ‘V'*  'V  71*  V-  p'  *  ♦  v 

I  H.  ,  *  /.I 

'  »  ,  • 

np  Hat  there  are  beings,  one  or  many,  powerful  above  meny 
has  been  generally  believed  among  the  various  tribes  of 
men  :  I  may  fay  univerfally  believed,  notwithflanding  what  is  re¬ 
ported  of  fome  grofs  favages  ;  for  reports  repugnant  to  the  com¬ 
mon  nature  of  man,  require  more  able  vouchers  than  a  few  illi¬ 
terate  voyagers.  Among  many  favage  tribes,  there  are  no  words 
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but  for  obje&s  of  external  fenfe  :  is  it  furprifing,  that  fuch  people 
are  incapable  to  exprefs  their  religious  perceptions,  or  any  percep¬ 
tion  of  internal  fenfe  ?  and  from  their  filence  can  it  be  fairly  pre¬ 
fumed,  that  they  have  no  fuch  perception  *  ?  The  belief  of  fupe- 
rior  powers,  in  every  country  where  there  are  words  to  exprefs  it, 
is  fo  well  vouched,  that  in  fair  reafoning  it  ought  to  be  taken  for 
granted  among  the  few  tribes  where  language  is  deficient.  Even 
the  grofleft  idolatry  affords  to  me  evidence  of  that  belief.  No  na- 
.  tion  can  be  fo  brutifh  as  to  worfhip  a  flock  or  a  done,  merely  as 
fuch.  The  vifible  object  is  always  imagined  to  be  connected  with 
feme  invifible  power  ;  and  the  worfhip  paid  to  the  former,  is  as 
reprefenting  the  latter,  or  as  in  fome  manner  connedled  with  it. 
Every  family  among  the  ancient  Lithuanians,  entertained  a  real 
ferpent  as  a  houfehold  god  ;  and  the  fame  practice  is  at  prefent 
univerfal,  among  the  negroes  in  the  kingdom  of  Whidah  :  it  is 
not  the  ferpent  that  is  worfhipped,  but  fome  deity  imagined  to 
refide  in  it.  The  ancient  Egyptians  were  not  idiots,  to  pay  divine 
honours  to  a  bull  or  a  cat,  as  fuch  :  the  divine  honours  were  paid 
to  a  deity,  as  refiding  in  thefe  animals.  The  fun  is  to  man  a  fa¬ 
miliar  objedt :  as  it  is  frequently  obfcured  by  clouds,  and  totally 
eclipfed  during  night,  a  favage  readily  conceives  it  to  be  a  great 
fire,  fometimes  flaming  bright,  fometimes  obfcured,  and  fome- 
times  extinguifhed.  Whence  then  fun- worfhip,  once  univerfal 
among  favages  ?  Plainly  from  the  fame  caufe  :  it  is  not  properly 
the  fun  that  is  worfhipped,  but  a  deity  who  is  fuppofed  to  dwell 
in  that  luminary. 


*  In  the  language  even  of  Peru,  there  is  not  a  word  for  expreffing  an  abftra& 
idea,  fuch  as  time,  endurance ,  fpace,  exigence ,  fubjlance ,  matter ,  body.  It  is  no 
lefs  defective  in  exprefling  moral  ideas,  fuch  as  virtue ,  jujiice ,  gratitude ,  liberty . 
The  Yameos,  a  tribe  on  the  river  Oroonoko,  deferibed  by  Condamine,  ufe  the 
word  poettarraroincouroac  to  exprefs  the  number  three,  and  have  no  word  for  a 
oreater  number.  The  Brafilian  language  is  nearly  as  barren. 

’  Taking 
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Taking  it  then  for  granted,  that  our  belief  of  luperior  powers 
has  been  long  univerfal,  the  important  queftion  is,  From  what 
caufe  it  proceeds.  A  belief  fo  univerfal,  and  fo  permanent,  can¬ 
not  proceed  from  chance,  but  mull  have  a  caufe  operating  con- 
ftantly  and  invariably  upon  all  men  in  all  ages.  Philofophers, 
who  believe  the  world  to  be  eternal  and  felf-exillent,  and  imagine 
it  to  be  the  only  deity,  tho’  without  intelligence,  endeavour  to  ac¬ 
count  for  our  belief  of  fuperior  powers,  from  the  terror  that 
thunder  and  other  elementary  convulf  ons  raife  in  favages  ;  and 
thence  conclude  that  fueh  belief  is  no  evidence  of  a  deity.  Thus 
Lucretius, 

Praeterea,  cui  non  animus  formidine  divum 
Contrahitur  ?  cui  non  conripunt  membra  pavore, 

Fulminis  horribili  cum  plaga  torrida  tellus 

Contremit,  et  magnum  percurrunt  murmura  coelum  *  (a)  ? 

.  ~  *  £  -  t-  ✓  r\  -f  ...  .  .  I 

And  Petronius  Arbiter, 

Primus  in  orbe  deos  fecit  timor  :  ardua  ccelo 
Fulmina  quum  caderent  difcuffaque  mcenia  flammis, 
Atque  idlus  flagraret  Athos  f. 

Man,  during  infancy  a  defencelefs  animal,  is  endued  on  that  acr- 

Vi  I-..  JM  RJ  JWZ*-  /X  .  ~j 

*  What  man  can  boaft,  that  firm  undaunted  foul. 

That  hears,  unmov’d,  when  thunder  fhakes  the  pole  ; 

Nor  fhrinks  with  fear  of  an  offended  pow’r, 

When  lightnings  flafli,  and  ftorms  and  tempefts  roar  ? 

f  When  dread  convulfions  rock’d  the  lab’ring  earth. 

And  livid  clouds  firft  gave  the  thunder  birth* 

Inflin&ive  fear  within  the  human  breaft 
The  firft  ideas  of  a  God  imprefs’d. 

fa)  Lib.  $. 
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count  with  a  large  portion  of  fear.  Savages,  grofsly  ignorant  of 
caufes  and  efte&s,  take  fright  at  every  unufual  appearance,  and 
recur  to  fame  malignant  power  as  the  caufe.  Now,  if  the  authors 
quoted  mean  only,  that  the  fir  ft  perception  of  deity  among  fava- 
ges  is  occafioned  by  fear,  I  heartily  fubfcribe  to  their  opinion. 
But  if  it  wras  their  meaning,  that  fuch  perceptions  proceed  from 
fear  folely,  without  having  any  other  caufe,  I  wdih  to  be  inform¬ 
ed,  from  what  fource  is  derived  the  belief  we  have  of  fuperior 
benevolent  beings.  Fear  cannot  be  the  fource  :  and  it  will  be  feen 
anon,  that  tho’  malevolent  deities  wrere  firft  recognifed  among  fa- 
vages  ;  yet  that  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  the  exiltence  of  bene¬ 
volent  deities  wras  univerfally  believed.  The  fadt  is  certain  ;  and 
therefore  fear  is  not  the  foie  caufe  of  our  believing  the  exiflence  of 
fuperior  beings. 

It  is  bef.de  to  me  evident,  that  the  belief  even  of  malevolent 
deities,  once  univerfal  among  all  the  tribes  of  men,  cannot  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  from  fear  folely.  I  obferve,  firft,  That  there  are  many 
men,  to  whom,  an  eclipfe,  an  earthquake,  and  even  thunder,  are 
unknown  :  Egypt  in  particular,  tho’  the  country  of  fuperftition, 
is  little  or  not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  two  latter.  Nor  do  fuch 
appearances  fir  ike  terror  into  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
them.  The  univerfality  of  the  belief,  muft  then  have  fome  caufe 
more  univerfal  than  fear.  I  obferve  next,  That  if  the  belief  were 
founded  folely  on  fear,  it  would  die  away  gradually  as  men  im¬ 
prove  in  the  knowledge  of  catifes  and  effects.  Inftrucft  a  favage, 
that  thunder,  an  eclipfe,  an  earthquake,  proceed  from  natural 
caufes,  avid  are  not  threatenings  of  an  incenfed  deity  ;  his  fear  of 
malevolent  beings  will  vanifli ;  and  with  it  iris  belief  in  them,  if 
founded  folely  on  fear.  Yet  the  direcl  contrary  is  true  :  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  human  under'flanding  ripens,  our  belief  of  fuperior 
powers,  or  of  a  Deity,  turns  more  and  more  firm  and  authorita¬ 
tive  ; 
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tive  :  which  will  be  made  evident  in  the  chapter  immediately  fol- 

s  7 

lowing. 

Philofophers  of  more  enlarged  views,  and  of  deeper  penetration, 
may  pollibly  think,  that  the  operations  or  nature,  and  tne  go— 
vernment  of  this  world,  which  loudly  proclaim  a  Deity,  may  be 
fufficient  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  groffeft  favages,  and  to  convince 
them  that  there  is  a  Deity.  And  to  give  due  weight  to  the  argu¬ 
ment,  I  (hall  relate  a  converfation  between  a  Greenlander  and  a 
Danilh  millionary,  mentioned  by  Crantz  in  his  hiftory  of  Gieen- 
land.  44  It  is  true,”  fays  the  Greenlander,  “  we  were  ignorant 
“  Heathens,  and  knew  little  of  a  God,  till  you  came.  But  you 
“  milft  not  imagine,  that  no  Greenlander  thinks  about  thefe 
“  things.  A  kajak  (a),  with  all  its  tackle  and  implements,  can- 
“  not  Sift  but  by  the  labour  of  man  ;  and  one  who  does  not  un- 
“  derftand  it,  would  fpoil  it.  But  the  meaneft  bird  requires 
“  more  fkill  than  the  bell  kajak  ;  and  no  man  can  make  a  bird. 
«  There  is  Hill  more  Ikill  required  to  make  a  man  :  by  whom 
“  then  was  he  made  ?  He  proceeded  from  his  parents,  and  they 
“  from  their  parents.  But  fome  mull  have  been  the  mfl  pa- 
44  rents  t  whence  did  they  proceed  ?  Common  lepoit  fays,  tnat 
4  4  they  grew  out  of  the  earth  :  if  fo,  why  do  not  men  ftill  grow 
44  out  of  the  earth  ?  And  from  whence  came  the  earth  ltfelr,  the 
44  fun,  the  moon,  the  liars  ?  Certainly  there  mull  be  fome  be- 
«  ing  who  made  all  thefe  things,  a  being  more  wife  than  the 
44  wifeft  man.”  The  reafoning  here  from  effeas  to  their  caufes, 
is  Hated  with  great  precilion  ;  and  were  all  men  equally  penetra¬ 
ting  with  the  Greenlander,  fuch  reafoning  might  perhaps  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  account  for  the  belief  of  Deity,  univerfally  fpred  among 
all  favages.  But  fuch  penetration  is  a  rare  quality  among  fava- 

( a )  A  Greenland  boat. 
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ges  ;  and  yet  the  belief  of  fuperior  powers  is  univerfal,  not.  ex¬ 
cepting  even  the  groffeft  favages,  who  are  altogether  incapable  of 
reafoning  like  our  Greenland  philofopher.  Natural  hiftory  has 
made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  of  late  years,  and  the  finger  of  God  is 
fo  vifible  to  us  in  the  various  operations  of  nature,  that  we  do  not 
readily  conceive  how  even  favages  can  be  ignorant  :  but  it  is  a 
common  fallacy  in  reafoning,  to  judge  of  others  by  what  we  feel 
in  ourfelves.  And  to  give  jufler  notions  of  the  condition  of  fava¬ 
ges,  I  take  liberty  to  introduce  the  Wogultzoi,  a  people  in  Siberia, 
as  exhibiting  a  ftriking  picture  of  favages  in  their  natural  Hate. 
That  people  were  baptized  at  the  command  of  Prince  Gagarin, 
governor  of  the  province  ;  and  Laurent  Lange,  in  his  relation  of 
a  journey  from  Peterfburg  to  Pekin  ann.  1715,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  their  converfion.  44  I  had  curiofity,”  fays  he, 
44  to  queftion  them  about  their  worfhip  before  they  embraced 
44  Chriftianity.  They  Laid,  that  they  had  an  idol  hung  upon  a 
“  tree,  before  which  they  proftrated  themfelves,  raifmgtheir  eyes 
“  to  heaven,  and  howling  with  a  loud  voice.  They  could  not  ex- 
“  plain  what  they  meant  by  howling  ;  but  only,  that  every  man 
“  howled  in  his  own  fafhion.  Being  interrogated,  Whether,  in 
u  railing:  their  eyes  to  heaven,  they  knew  that  a  god  is  there, 
“  who  fees  all  the  a&ions,  and  even  the  thoughts  of  men  ;  they 
44  anfwered  limply,  That  heaven  is  too  far  above  them  to  know 
“  whether  a  god  be  there  or  not;  and  that  they  had  no  care  but 
44  to  provide  meat  and  drink.  Another  queflion  was  put,  Whe- 
“  ther  they  had  not  more  fatisfa&ion  in  worfhipping  the  living 
4 4  God,  than  they  formerly  had  in  the  darknefs  of  idolatry  ;  they 
“  anfwered,  We  fee  no  great  difference  ;  and  we  do  not  break 
44  our  heads  about  fuch  matters.”  Judge  how  little  capable  fuch 
ignorant  favages  are,  to  reafon  from  effects  to  their  caufes,  and 
to  trace  a  Deity  from  the  operations  of  nature.  And  it  may  be 
added  with  great  certainty,  that  could  they  be  made  in  any  de¬ 
gree 
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gree  to  conceive  fucli  reafoning,  yet  fo  weak  and  obfcure  would 
their  convidlion  be,  as  to  reft  there  without  moving  them  to  any 
fort  of  worfhip  ;  which  however  among  favages  goes  hand  in 

hand  with  the  belief  of  fuperior  powers. 

To  fum  up  this  argument :  As  fear  is  a  caufe  altogether  inef¬ 
ficient  for  the  belief  of  Deity,  univerfal  among  all  tribes  ;  and  as 
reafoning  from  effe&s  to  their  caufes  can  have  no  influence  upon 
ignorant  favages  ;  what  caufe  remains  but  nature  itfelf  ?  To  make 
this  belief  univerfal,  the  image  of  the  Deity  muft  be  (tamp  d  upon 
the  mind  of  every  human  being,  the  ignorant  equally  with  the 
knowing  :  nothing  lefs  is  efficient.  And  the  perception  we  have 
of  Deity  muft  proceed  from  an  internal  caufe,  which  may  be 

termed  the  fenfe  of  Deity . 

Included  in  the  fenfe  of  Deity,  is  the  duty  we  are  under  towor- 
fhip  him.  And  to  enforce  that  duty,  the  principle  of  devotion  is 
made  a  nart  of  our  nature.  All  men  accordingly  agree  in  wor- 
fhipping  fuperior  beings,  however  they  may  differ  m  the  moc.e 
of  worfhip.  And  the  univerfality  of  fuch  worfhip,  proves  devo¬ 
tion  to  be  an  innate  principle.  . 

The  perception  we  have  of  being  accountable  beings,  anfes 
from  another  branch  of  the  fenfe  of  Deity.  We  expea  appro¬ 
bation  from  the  Deity  when  we  do  right ;  and  dread  pumihmeiit 
from  him  when  guilty  of  any  crime  ;  not  excepting  the  moll  oc¬ 
cult  crimes,  hid  from  every  mortal  eye.  From  what  caufe  can 
dread  proceed  in  that  cafe,  but  from  belief  of  a  fuperioi  being, 
avenger  of  wrongs  ?  That  dread,  when  immoderate,  diforders 
the  mind,  and  makes  every  uhufual  misfortune  pafs  for  a  punifh- 
ment  inflicted  by  an  invifible  hand.  “  And  they  faid  one  to  an¬ 
ti  other,  We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we 
“  faw  the  anguilh  of  his  foul,  when  he  befought  us,  and  we 
“  would  not  hear  :  therefore  is  this  diflrefs  come  upon  us.  Ana 

“  Reuben  anfwered  them,  faying,  Spake  1  not  unto  y  ou,  faying, 
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“  Do  not  fin  againft  the  child;  and  ye  would  not  hear  ?  tliere- 
“  fore  behold  alfo  his  blood  is  required  (<?).”  Alphonfus  King 
of  Naples,  was  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  prince.  He  drove  his  people 
to  defpair  with  oppreflive  taxes,  treacheroufly  aflaflinated  feveral 
of  his  barons,  and  loaded  others  with  chains.  During  profperity, 
his  confcience  gave  him  little  difquiet ;  but  in  adverfity,  his  crimes 
flar’d  him  in  the  face,  and  made  him  believe  that  his  diflreffes  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  hand  of  God,  as  a  juft  punifliment.  He  was  ter¬ 
rified  to  diftracftion,  when  Charles  VIII.  of  France  approached 
with  a  numerous  army :  he  deferted  his  kingdom  ;  and  fled  to 
hide  himfelf  from  the  face  of  God  and  man. 

But  admitting  a  fenfe  of  Deity,  is  it  evidence  to  us  that  a  Deity 
actually  exifts  ?  The  anfwer  is,  That  it  is  complete  evidence.  So 
framed  is  man  as  to  rely  on  the  evidence  of  his  fenfes  (Z>)  ;  which 
evidence  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  rejeft,  were  he  even  difpofed 
to  be  a  fceptic.  And  experience  confirms  our  belief ;  for  our  fen¬ 
fes,  when  in  order,  never  deceive  us. 

The  foregoing  fenfe  of  Deity  is  not  the  only  evidence  we  have 
of  his  exiftence :  there  is  additional  evidence  from  other  branches  of 
our  nature.  Inherent  in  the  nature  of  man  are  two  paflions,  devotion, 
of  which  the  Deity  is  the  immediate  and  only  object  ;  and  dread  of 
punifliment,  when  one  is  guilty  of  any  crime.  Thefe  paflions  would 
be  idle  and  abfurd,  were  there  no  Deity  to  be  worfliipped  or  to 
be  dreaded  :  they  would  be  illufory  paflions,  having  no  objeft : 
they  would  be  the  Angle  inftance  of  fuch  irregularity  ;  and  grofsly 
irregular  it  would  be,  to  be  endued  with  paflions  or  principles 
contrived  for  no  end  or  purpofe.  Man  makes  a  capital  figure  ; 
and  is  the  moft  perfect  being  that  inhabits  this  earth  :  how  then 
is  it  poftible  to  believe,  that  he  fliould  be  endued  with  paflions 

(a)  Genefis  xlii.  21.  22. 

(b)  See  EfTays  on  Morality  and  Natural  Religion,  part  2.  feft.  3. 
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contradictory  to  the  regular  and  beautiful  laws  which  govern  all 
other  things  here  ?  It  is  not  credible.  The  paffions  mentioned, 
both  of  them,  direct  us  to  a  Deity,  and  afford  us  irrefiftible  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  existence. 

Thus  our  Maker  leaves  no  work  of  his  imperfect  :  he  has  re¬ 
vealed  himfelf  to  us,  in  a  way  perfectly  analagous  to  our  nature  : 
in  the  mind  of  every  human  creature,  he  has  lighted  up  a 
lamp,  which  renders  him  vifible  even  to  the  weakeft  fight.  Nor 
ought  it  to  efcape  obfervation,  that  here,  as  in  every  other  cafe, 
the  conduifl  of  Providence  to  man,  is  uniform.  It  leaves  him  to 
be  directed  by  reafon,  where  liberty  of  choice  is  permitted  :  but 
in  matters  of  duty,  he  is  provided  with  guides  lefs  fallible  than 
reafon  :  in  performing  his  duty  to  man,  he  is  guided  by  the  mo¬ 
ral  fenfe  ;  in  performing  his  duty  to  God,  he  is  guided  by  the 
fenfe  of  Deity.  In  thefe  mirrors,  he  perceives  his  duty  intui¬ 
tively. 

It  is  no  flight  fupport  to  this  doctrine,  that  if  there  really  be  a 
Deity,  it  is  highly  prefumable,  that  he  will  reveal  himfelf  to 
man,  fitted  by  nature  to  adore  and  worfhip  him.  To  other  ani¬ 
mals.  the  knowledge  of  a  Deity  is  of  no  importance:  to  man,  it 
is  of  high  importance.  Were  we  totally  ignorant  of  a  Deity,  this 
world  would  appear  to  us  a  mere  chaos  :  under  the  government  of 
a  wife  and  benevolent  Deity,  chance  is  excluded  ;  and  every  event, 
the  refult  of  eftablifhed  laws,  is  perceived  to  be  the  befl  on  the 
whole.  Good  men  fubmit  to  whatever  happens,  without  repi¬ 
ning  trailing  that  every  event  is  ordered  by  divine  Providence  : 
they  fubmit  with  entire  refignation ;  and  fuch  resignation  is  a  fo- 
vereign  balfam  to  every  misfortune. 

The  fenfe  of  Deity  refembles  our  other  fenfes,  which  lie  dor¬ 
mant  till  a  proper  objecft  prefent  itfelf.  When  all  is  Silent  about 
us,  the  fenfe  of  hearing  is  dormant ;  and  if  from  infancy  a  man 
were  confined  to  a  dark  room,  he  would  be  as  ignorant  of  the 
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fenfe  of  feeing,  as  one  born  blind.  Among  favages,  the  obje&s 
that  roufe  the  fenfe  of  Deity,  are  uncommon  events  above  the 
power  of  man  ;  an  earthquake,  for  example,  a  hurricane,  a  total 
eclipfe  of  the  fun,  a  fudden  fwell  of  a  river  that  prevents  their 
efcape  from  an  impending  enemy.  A  favage,  if  he  be  acquainted 
with  no  events  but  what  are  familiar,  has  no  perception  of  fupe- 
rior  powers ;  but  thunder  rattling  in  his  ears,  or  the  convulfion 
of  an  earthquake,  roufes  in  him  the  fenfe  of  Deity,  and  di¬ 
rects  him  to  fome  fuperior  being  as  the  caufe  of  thefe  dreadful 
effe&s.  The  favage,  it  is  true,  errs  in  aferibing  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  operation  of  a  Deity,  things  that  have  a  natural  caufe  :  his 
error  however  is  evidence  that  he  has  a  fenfe  of  Deity,  no  lefs 
pregnant,  than  when  he  more  juftly  attributes  to  the  immediate 
operation  of  Deity,  the  formation  of  man,  of  this  earth,  of  all  the 
world. 

The  fenfe  of  Deity,  like  the  moral  fenfe,  makes  no  capital  ,fi- 
gure  among  favages  ;  the  perceptions  of  both  fenfes  being  in  them 
faint  and  obfeure.  But  in  the  progrefs  of  nations  to  maturity, 
thefe  fenfes  turn  more  and  more  vigorous,  fo  as  among  enlighten¬ 
ed  nations  to  acquire  a  commanding  influence ;  leaving  no  doubt 
about  right  and  wrong,  and  as  little  about  the  exiflence  of  a 
Deity. 

The  obfeurity  of  the  fenfe  of  Deity  among  favages,  has  encou¬ 
raged  fome  fceptical  philofophers  to  deny  its  exiflence.  It  has 
been  urged,  That  God  does  nothing  by  halves  ;  and  that  if  he  in¬ 
tended  to  make  himfelf  known  to  man,  the  fenfe  of  Deity  would 
produce  equal  conviiflion  with  that  of  feeing  or  hearing.  When 
we  argue  thus  about  the  purpofes  of  the  Almighty,  we  tread  on 
flippery  ground,  where  we  feldom  fail  to  ftumble.  What  if  it 
be  the  purpofe  of  the  Deity,  to  afford  us  but  an  obfeure  glimpfe 
of  his  being  and  attributes  ?  We  have  reafon  from  analogy  to 
conje&ure,  that  this  may  be  the  cafe.  From  fome  particulars 
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mentioned  above  (#),  it  appears  at  leafl  probable,  that  entire  fub- 
million  to  the  moral  fenfe,  would  be  ill-fuited  to  man  in  his  pre- 
fent  date ;  and  would  prove  more  hurtful  than  beneficial.  And  to  me 
it  appears  evident,  that  to  be  confcious  of  the  prefence  of  the  Great 
God,  as  I  am  of  a  friend  whom  I  hold  by  the  hand,  would  beincon- 
fident  with  the  part  that  Providence  has  dedined  me  to  a<5i  in 
this  life.  Refle<5t  only  on  the  redraint  one  is  under,  in  prefence 
of  a  fuperior,  fuppofe  the  King  himfelf :  how  much  greater 
our  redraint  with  the  fame  lively  impredion  of  God’s  awful  pre¬ 
fence  !  Humility  and  veneration  would  leave  no  room  for  other 
paiTions  :  man  would  be  no  longer  man ;  and  the  fydem  of  our 
prefent  date  would  be  totally  fubverted.  Take  another  indance  : 
Such  a  conviction  of  future  rewards  and  punnhments  as  to  o- 
vercome  every  inordinate  defire,  would  reduce  us  to  the  condition 
of  a  traveller  in  a  paltry  inn,  having  no  wilh  but  for  day-light  to 
profecute  his  journey.  For  that  very  reafon,  it  appears  agreeable 
to  the  plan  of  Providence,  that  we  fliould  have  but  an  obfcure 
glimpfe  of  futurity.  As  the  fame  plan  of  Providence  is  vidble  in 
all,  I  conclude  with  affurance,  that  a  certain  degree  of  obfeurity, 
weighs  nothing  againd  the  fenfe  of  Deity,  more  than  againd  the 
moral  fenfe,  or  againd  a  future  date  of  rewards  and  puniihments. 
Whether  all  men  might  not  have  been  made  angels,  and  whether 
more  happinefs  might  not  have  refulted  from  a  different  fydem, 
lie  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human  knowledge.  From  what  is 
known  of  the  conduct  of  Providence,  we  have  reafon  to  prelume, 
that  our  prefent  date  is  the  refult  of  wifdom  and  benevolence.  So 
much  we  know  with  certainty,  that  the  fenfe  we  have  of  Deity 
and  of  moral  duty,  correfpond  accurately  to  the  nature  of  man  as 
an  imperfect  being ;  and  that  thele  fenfes,  were  they  abfolutely 
perfect,  would  unhinge  his  nature,  and  convert  him  into  a  veiy 
different  being. 

(a)  Book  2.  (ketch  i*' 
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A  theory  cfpGtifed  by  feveral  writers  ancient  and.  modern,  mu!t 
not  be  overlooked ;  becaufe  it  pretends  to  compofe  the  world 
without  a  Deity;  which  would  reduce  the  fenfe  of  Deity  to  be  de- 
lufive,  if  it  have  any  exigence.  The  theory  is,  That  the  world, 
coropofed  of  animals,  vegetables,  and  brute  matter,  is  felt-ex- 
iftent  and  eternal ;  and  that  all  events  happen  by  a  neceffary  chain 
of  caufes  and  effeds.  In  this  theory,  tho’  wifdom  and  benevo¬ 
lence  are  confpicuous  in  every  part,  yet  the  great  work  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  executing  the  whole,  is  underftood  to  have  been  done 
blindly  without  intelligence  or  contrivance.  It  is  fcarce  neceffiuy 
to  remark,  that  this  theory,  affiimed  at  pleafuie,  is  highly  im¬ 
probable,  if  not  abfurd ;  and  yet  that  it  is  left  naked  to  the  world 
without  the  lead  cover  or  fupport.  But  what  I  chiefly  infill  on 
is,  that  the  endlefs  number  of  wife  and  benevolent  effects,  dif- 
play’d  every  where  on  the  face  of  this  globe,  afford  to  us  com¬ 
plete  evidence  of  a  wife  and  benevolent  caufe ;  and  as  thefe  ef¬ 
fects  are  far  above  the  power  of  man,  we  neceflarily  afcribe  them 
to  fome  fuperior  being,  or  in  other  words  to  the  Deity  (<2).  And 
this  is  fuflkient  to  remove  the  prefent  objedion  again!!  the  ex- 
iftence  of  a  fenfe  of  Deity.  But  I  am  not  fatisfied  with  this  par¬ 
tial  vidory.  I  proceed  to  obferve,  that  nothing  more  is  required 
but  the  proof  of  a  Deity,  to  overturn  the  fuppofltion  of  felf-exift- 
ence  in  a  world  compofed  of  many  heterogeneous  parts,  and  of  a 
chain  of  caufes  and  effeds  framed  without  intelligence  or  fore¬ 
fight,  tho’  full  of  wifdom  and  contrivance  in  every  part.  For 
if  a  Deity  exift,  wife  and  powerful  above  all  other  beings,  felf- 
exiftence  ought  to  be  his  peculiar  attribute  ;  and  no  perfon  of 
rationality  will  have  any  hefitation  in  rejeding  the  felf-exiftence 
of  fuch  a  world,  when  fo  natural  a  fuppofltion  lies  in  view,  as 
that  the  whole  is  the  operation  of  the  truly  feli-exiflent  being, 


(a)  Fir  ft  (ketch  of  this  third  book,  fed.  1. 
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wliofe  power  and  wifdom  are  fully  adequate  to  that  arduous 
talk. 

Many  grofs  and  abfurd  conceptions  of  Deity  that  have  prevail¬ 
ed  among  rude  nations,  are  urged  by  fome  writers  as  another  ob- 
jedion  again!!  a  fenfe  of  Deity.  That  objedion  lhall  not  be 
overlooked ;  but  it  will  be  anfwered  to  better  purpofe,  after  thefe 
grofs  and  abfurd  conceptions  are  examined  ;  which  fhall  be  done 

in  the  chapter  immediately  following. 

The  proof  of  a  Deity  from  the  innate  fenfe  here  explained,  dif¬ 
fers  materially  from  what  is  contained  in  eflays  on  morality  and 
natural  religion  {a).  The  proof  there  given  is  founded  on  a  chain 
of  reafoning,  altogether  independent  on  the  innate  fenfe  of  Deity. 
Both  equally  produce  convidion  ;  but  as  a  fenfe  operates  intui¬ 
tively  without  reafoning,  the  fenfe  of  Deity  is  made  a  branch  of 
human  nature,  in  order  to  enlighten  thofe  who  are  incapable  of 
a  long  chain  of  reafoning  ;  and  to  fuch,  who  make  the  oulk  of 
mankind,  it  is  more  convincing,  than  the  mod  perfpicuous  rea¬ 
foning  to  a  philofopher. 


CHAP.  II. 

Progrefs  of  Opinions  with  refped  to  Deitl 


THE  fenfe  of  Deity,  like  many  other  delicate  fenfes,  is  in  la¬ 
vages  fo  faint  and  obfcure  as  eafily  to  be  biaffed  from  tiuth. 
Among  them,  the  belief  of  many  fu  pernor  beings,  is  uni  verbal 
And  two  caufes  join  to  produce  that  belief.  The  iim  is,  that  be- 

( a )  Part  2.  fed.  7. 
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ingaccuftotned  to  a  plurality  of  vifible  objects,  men,  mountains, 
trees,  cattle,  and  fuch  like,  they  are  naturally  led  to  imagine  the 
lame  plurality  in  things  not  vifible ;  and  from  that  flight  bias, 
flight  indeed  but  natural,  is  partly  derived  the  fyltem  of  Poly- 
theifm,  univerfal  among  favages.  The  other  is,  ‘that  favages 
know  little  of  the  connexion  between  caufes  and  effects,  and  flill 
lefs  of  the  order  and  government  of  this  world  :  every  event  that 
is  not  familiar,  appears  to  them  Angular  and  extraordinary ;  and 
if  fuch  event  exceed  human  power,  it  is  without  hefltation  afcri- 
bed  to  a  fuperior  being.  But  as  it  occurs  not  to  a  favage,  nor  to 
any  perfon  who  is  not  a  philofopher,  that  the  many  various  events 
exceeding  human  power  and  feemingly  unconnected,  may  all  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  fame  caufe ;  they  are  readily  afcribed  to  different 
beings.  Pliny  afcribes  Polytheifm  to  another  caufe,  viz.  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  men  have  of  their  imbecility  :  “  Our  powers  are  con- 
“  fiaed  within  narrow  bounds  :  we  do  not  readily  conceive 
“  powers  in  the  Deity  much  more  extenfive;  and  we  fupply  by 
“  number  what  is  wanting  in  power.”  Polytheifm,  thus  found¬ 
ed,  is  the  firft  ftage  in  the  progrefs  of  theology;  for  it  is  em¬ 
braced  by  the  rudefl:  favages,  who  have  neither  capacity  nor  in-  ’ 
cljnation  to  pierce  deeper  into  the  nature  of  things. 

The  next  flage  is  diftinguilhable  from  others,  by  a  belief  that 
all  fuperior  beings  are  malevolent.  Man,  by  nature  'weak  and 
helplefs,  is  prone  to  fear,  dreading  every  new  objed  and  every 
unufual  event.  Savages,  having  no  protection  again!!  florms, 
tempefis,  01  othei  external  accidents,  and  having  no  pleafiires  but 
in  gratifying  hunger,  thirl!,  and  animal  love,  have  much  to 
fear,  and  little  to  hope.  In  that  clifconfolate  condition,  they  at- 
tuoutc  die  duIk  of  their  chllrcfies  to  mvifible  beings,  who  in  their 
opinion  muli  be  malevolent.  1  his  leems  to  have  been  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  toe  C leeks  in  the  days  of  Solon;  as  appears  in  a  conver- 
fation  between  him  and  Croefus  King  of  Lydia,  mentioned  by 
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Herodotus  in  the  firft  book  of  his  hiftory.  “  Croefus,  laid  So- 
“  Ion,  you  afk  me  about  human  affairs ;  and  I  anfwer  as  one 
“  who  thinks  that  all  the  gods  are  envious,  and  diflurbers  of 
“  mankind.”  The  negroes  on  the  coafl  of  Guinea,  dread  their 
deities  as  tyrants  and  oppreffors :  having  no  conception  of  a  good 
deity,  they  attribute  the  few  bleflings  they  receive,  to  the  foil,  to 
the  rivers,  to  the  trees,  and  to  the  plants.  The  Lithuanians  con¬ 
tinued  Pagans  down  to  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  worfhipped 
in  gloomy  woods,  where  their  deities  were  held  to  reflde.  Their 
worfhip  probably  was  prompted  by  fear,  which  is  allied  to 
gloominefs  or  darknefs.  The  people  of  Kamfkatka  acknowledge 
to  this  day  many  malevolent  deities,  having  little  or  no  notion 
of  a  good  deity.  They  believe  the  air,  the  water,  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  woods,  to  be  inhabited  by  malevolent  fpirits, 
whom  they  fear  and  worfhip.  The  favages  of  Guiana  aferibe  to 
the  devil  even  their  moft  common  difeafes;  nor  do  they  ever 
think  of  another  remedy,  but  to  apply  to  a  forcerer  to  drive  him 
away.  Such  negroes  as  believe  in  the  devil,  paint  his  images 
white. 

Convi<5Uon  of  fuperior  beings,  who,  like  men,  are  of  a  mixed 
nature,  fometimes  doing  good,  fometimes  mifehief,  conflitutes 
the  third  ftage.  This  came  to  be  the  fyflem  of  theology  in  Greece. 
The  introduction  of  writing  among  the  Greeks,  while  they  were 
little  better  than  favages,  produced  a  compound  of  character  and 
manners,  that  has  not  a  parallel  in  any  other  nation.  They  were 
acute  in  fcience,  fkilful  in  fine  arts,  extremely  deficient  in  morals, 
grofs  beyond  conception  in  theology,  and  fuperftitious  to  a  degree 
of  folly  ;  a  ftrange  jumble  of  exquifite  fenfe  and  abfurd  nonfenfe. 
They  held  their  gods  to  refemble  men  in  their  external  figure,  and 
to  be  corporeal.  In  the  21ft  book  of  the  Iliad,  Minerva  with  a 
huge  done  beats  Mars  to  the  ground,  whofe  monftrous  body  co¬ 
vered  feven  broad  acres.  As  corporeal  beings,  they  were  fuppoled 
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to  require  the  nourifhment  of  meat,  drink,  and  deep.  Elomer 
mentions  more  than  once  the  inviting  of  gods  to  a  feaft  :  and  Pau- 
fanias  reports,  that  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at  Athens,  there  were 
figures  of  clay,  reprefenting  a  feaft  given  by  Amphyaion  to  Bac¬ 
chus  and  other  deities.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  Java  are  not 
fo  grofs  in  their  conceptions,  as  to  think  that  the  gods  eat  the  of¬ 
ferings  prefented  to  them  :  but  it  is  their  opinion,  that  a  deity 
brings  his  mouth  near  the  offering,  fucks  out  all  its  favour,  and 
leaves  it  taftelefs  like  water  *.  The  Grecian  gods,  as  defcribed  by 
Homer,  drefs,  bathe,  and  anoint,  like  mortals.  Venus,  after  be¬ 
ing  dete&ed  by  her  hufband  in  the  embraces  of  Mars,  retires  to 

Paphos, 

Where  to  the  pow’r  an  hundred  altars  rife, 

And  breathing  odours  fcent  the  balmy  Ikies  : 

Conceal’d  fhe  bathes  in  confecrated  bow’rs. 

The  Graces  unguents  died,  ambrofial  fliow  rs, 

Unguents  that  charm  the  gods  !  She  laft  affumes 
Her  wondrous  robes  ;  and  full  the  goddefs  blooms. 

Odyssey,  book  8. 

Juno’s  drefs  is  moft  poetically  defcribed,  Iliad,  book  14.  It  was 
alfo  univerfally  believed,  that  the  gods  were  fond  of  women,  and 
had  many  children  by  them.  The  ancient  Germans  thought  more 
fenftbly,  that  the  gods  were  too  high  to  refemble  men  in  any  de¬ 
gree,  or  to  be  confined  within  the  walls  of  a  temple.  Led  by  the 
fame  impreftions  of  deity,  the  Greeks  feem  to  have  thought,  that 
the  gods  did  not  much  exceed  themfelves  in  knowledge.  When 
Agefilaus  journeyed  with  his  private  retinue,  he  ufually  lodged  in 

*  All  Greek  writers,  and  thofe  in  their  neighbourhood,  form  the  world  out  of  a 
chaos.  They  had  no  fuch  exalted  notion  of  a  deity  as  to  believe,  that  he  could 
make  the  world  out  of  nothing. 
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temple  ;  making  the  gods  witnefles,  la^s  Plutarcn,  of  his  moll 
fecret  actions.  I  he  Greeks  thought,  that  a  god,  h^e  a  man, 
might  know  what  paffed  within  his  own  houfe  ;  without  know¬ 
ing  any  thing  palling  at  a  greater  enhance.  Agamemnon,  in  E— 
fchylus,  putting  off  his  travelling  habit,  and  dreffmg  hirnfelf  in 
fplendid  purple,  is  afraid  of  being  feen  and  envied  by  fome  jea¬ 
lous  god.  We  learn  from  Seneca,  that  people  drove  for  the  feat 
next  to  the  image  of  the  deity,  that  their  prayers  might  be  the 
better  heard.  But  what  we  have  chiefly  to  remark  upon  this  head, 
is,  that  the  Grecian  gods  were,  like  men,  held  capable  of  doing 
both  good  and  ill.  Jupiter,  their  highefl:  deity,  was  a  raviffier  of 
women,  and  a  notorious  adulterer.  In  the  fecond  book  of  the  Iliad, 
he  fends  a  lying  dream  to  deceive  Agamemnon.  Mars  feduces 
Venus  by  bribes  to  commit  adultery  (a).  In  the  Rhefus  of  Eu¬ 
ripides,  Minerva,  difguifed  like  Venus,  deceives  Paris  by  a  grofs 
lie.  The  ground-work  of  the  tragedy  of  Xuthus  is  a  lying  oracle, 
declaring  Ion,  fon  of  Apollo  and  Creufa,  to  be  the  foil  of  Xuthus. 
Qreftes  in  Euripides,  having  flain  his  mother  Clytemneftra,  ex- 
cufes  hirnfelf  as  having  been  milled  by  Apollo  to  commit  the 
crime.  “  Ah .!”  fays  he,  “  had  I  confulted  the  gholl  of  my  fa- 
“  ther,  he  would  have  diffuaded  me  from  a  crime  that  has  proved 
“  my  ruin,  without  doing  him  any  good.”  He  concludes  with 
obferving,  that  having  aHed  by  Apollo’s  command,  Apollo  is  the 
only  criminal.  In  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  Minerva  makes  no 
difficulty  to  cheat  Ajax,  by  promifmg  to  be  his  friend,  while  un¬ 
derhand  (he  is  ferving  Ulyffes,  his  bitter  enemy.  Mercury,  in  re¬ 
venge  for  the  murder  of  his  fon  Myrtilus,  entails  curies  on  Pelops 
the  murderer,  and  on  all  his  race  *.  In  general,  the  gods,  every 

( b )  OdyfTey,  book  8. 

*  The  Englifh  tranflator  of  that  tragedy,  obferves  it  to  be  remarkable  in  the 
Grecian  creed,  that  the  gods  punifh  the  crimes  of  men  upon  their  innocent  pofte- 
fty- 
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where  in  Greek  tragedies,  are  partial,  unjuft,  tyrannical,  and  re¬ 
vengeful.  1  he  Greeks  accordingly  have  no  referve  in  maltreating 
their  gods.  In  the  tragedy  of  Prometheus,  Jupiter,  without  the 
leaft  ceremony,  is  accufed  of  being  an  ufurper.  Efchylus  pro¬ 
claims  publicly  on  the  ftage,  that  Jupiter,  a  jealous,  cruel,  and 
implacable  tyrant,  had  overturned  every  thing  in  heaven  ;  and 
that  the  other  gods  were  reduced  to  be  his  flaves.  In  the  Iliad, 
book  13.  Menelaus  addreftes  Jupiter  in  the  following  words: 
“  O  father  Jove  !  in  wifdom,  they  fay,  thou  excelleft  both  men  and 
“  gods.  Yet  all  thefe  ills  proceed  from  thee  ;  for  the  wicked  thou 
“  doft  aid  in  war.  Thou  art  a  friend  to  the  Trojans,  whofe  fouls  de- 
“  light  in  force,  who  are  never  glutted  with  blood.”  The  gods  were 
often  treated  with  a  fort  of  contemptuous  familiarity,  and  em¬ 
ployed  in  very  low  offices.  Nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  in¬ 
troduce  them  as  aclors  in  Greek  tragedies  ;  frequently  for  trivial 
purpofes  :  Apollo  comes  upon  the  ftage  rnoft  courteoufly  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  audience  with  the  fubjedl  of  the  play.  Why  is  this 
not  urged  by  our  critics,  as  claftical  authority  againft  the  rule  of 
Horace,  Nec  dais  interfit  nift  dignus  vindice  nodus  *.  Homer  makes 
very  ufeful  fervants  of  his  gods.  Minerva,  in  particular,  is  a 
faithful  attendant  upon  Ulylfes.  She  a6Is  the  herald,  and  calls 
the  chiefs  to  council  (<?).  She  marks  the  place  where  a  great  ftone 
fell  that  was  thrown  by  Ulyftes  (/>).  She  affifts  Ulyftes  to  hide  his 
trcafure  in  a  cave  (c),  and  helps  him  to  wreftle  with  the  beg¬ 
gar  ( d ).  Ulyftes  being  toft  with  cares  in  bed,  Ihe  defcends 

#  Nor  let  a  god  in  perfon  ftand  difplay’d, 

XJnlefs  the  labouring  plot  deferve  his  aid. 

Francis. 

(a)  Odyfley,  book  8. 

{ b )  Book  8. 

( c )  Book  13. 

{d)  Book  18, 
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from  heaven  to  make  him  fall  afleep  (t7).  This  lall  might  poffibly 
be  fqueez’d  into  an  allegory,  if  Minerva  were  not  frequently  in¬ 
troduced  where  there  is  no  place  for  an  allegory.  Jupiter,  book 
17.  of  the  Iliad,  is  introduced  comforting  the  deeds  of  Achilles 
for  the  death  of  Patroclus.  It  appears  from  Cicero  ( b ),  that  when 
Greek  philofophers  began  to  reafon  about  the  deity,  their  notions 
were  wonderfully  crude.  One  of  the  hardeft  morfels  to  diged  in 
Plato’s  philofophy,  was  his  dodrine,  That  God  is  incorporeal ; 
which  by  many  was  thought  abfurd,  for  that,  without  a  body, 
he  could  not  have  fenfes,  nor  prudence,  nor  pleafure.  The  reli¬ 
gious  creed  of  the  Romans  feems  to  have  been  little  lefs  impure 
than  that  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  a  ceremony  of  theirs,  in  befieging 
a  town,  to  evocate  the  tutelar  deity,  and  to  tempt  him  by  a  reward 
to  betray  his  friends  and  votaries.  In  that  ceremony,  the  name 
of  the  tutelar  deity  was  thought  of  importance  ;  and  for  that  rea¬ 


fon,  the  tutelar  deity  of  Rome  was  a  profound  fecret  *.  Appian 

of 


{a)  Odyfley,  book  20. 

( p )  Lib.  1.  De  natura  deorum. 


*  Tke  form  of  the  evocatio  follows.  “  Tuo  duftu,  inquit,  Pythie  Apollo, 
u  tuoque  numine  inftinftus,  pergo  ad  delendam  urbem  Veios  :  tibique  hinc  deci- 
“  mam  partem  praedae  voveo.  Te  fimul,  Juno  Regina,  quae  nunc  Veios  colis,  pre- 
“  cor,  ut  nos  vi&ores  in  noftram  tuamque  mox  futuram  urbem  fequare  :  ubi  te, 
“  dignum  amplitudine  tua,  templum  accipiat.”  Titus  Livius,  lib.  5.  cap.  21.—  \_I,i 
Englifh  thus  :  “  Under  thy  guidance  and  divine  infpiration,  O  Pythian  Apollo,  I 
“  march  to  the  deftru&ion  of  Veii ;  and  to  thy  flirine  I  devote  a  tenth  of  the  plun- 
dci.  Imperial  Juno,  guardian  of  Veii,  deign  to  profper  our,  victorious  arms, 
and  a  temple  fhall  be  erefted  to  thy  honour,  fuitable  to  the  greatnels  and 

"  majefty  of  thy  name.”] - But  it  appears  from  Macrobius,  that  they  ufed  a 

form  of  evocation  even  when  the  name  of  the  tutelar  deity  was  unknown  to  them. 
Si  deus,  fi  dea  e  >,  cui  populus  civitafque  Carthaginienfis  eft  in  tutela,  teque 
maxi  me  iile  qui  urbis  hujus  populique  tutelam  recipifti,  precor,  venerorque,  ve- 
mamque  a  vobis  peto,  ut  vos  populum  civitatemque  Carthaginienfem  deferatis, 
“  loca,  templa,  facra,  urbemque  eorum  relinquiatis,  abfque  his  abeatis,  eique  po- 

“  pulo, 
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of  Alexandria,  in  his  book  of  the  Parthian  war,  repot  ts,  that  An¬ 
thony,  reduced  to  extremity  by  the  Parthians,  lifted  up  his  eyes 
to  heaven,  and  befought  the  gods,  that  if  any  of  them  were  jea¬ 
lous  of  his  former  happinefs,  they  would  pour  their  vengeance 
upon  his  head  alone,  and  Puffer  his  army  to  efcape.  The  (lory 
of  Paris,  and  the  three  goddeffes  gives  no  favourable  imprefhon, 
either  of  the  morals  or  religion  of  the  Romans.  Juno  and  her 
two  filler- deities  fubmit  their  difpute  about  beauty  to  the  Ihepherd 
Paris,  who  confcientioully  pronounces  in  favour  of  Venus.  But 

- -manet  alt  a  menu  repojlum 

Judicium  Paridis ,  fpretaque  injuria  forma . 

Juno,  not  fatisfied  with  wreaking  her  malice  againll  the  honell 
Ihepherd,  declares  war  againll  his  whole  nation.  Not  even  E- 
neas,  tho’  a  fugitive  in  foreign  lands,  efcapes  her  fury.  Theii 
great  god  Jupiter  is  introduced  on  the  llage  by  Plautus,  to  deceive 
Alcmena,  and  to  lie  with  her  in  the  lhape  of  her  hulband.  Nay, 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Romans,  that  this  play  made  much  for 
the  honour  of*  Jupiter  ;  for  in  times  of  national  troubles  and  ca~ 
lamaties,  it  was  commonly  aded  to  appeafe  his  anger  ;  —  a  moll 
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pulo,  civitatique  metum,  formidinem,  oblivionem  injiciatis,  proditique  Romani 
ad  me  meofque  veneatis,  noftraque  vobis  loca,  templa,  facra,  urbs,  acceptior 
probatiorquc  fit,  mihique  populoque  Romano  militibufque  meis  prsepofiti  fins, 
ut  fciamus  intelligaimifque.  Si  ita  feceritis,  voveo  vobis  templa  ludolque  fadu- 
rum.”  Saturnal.  lib .  3.  cap.  9.  -  [/»  EngUJb  thus  :  «  That  divinity,  whether 
cod  or  goddefs,  who  is  the  guardian  of  the  ftate  of  Carthage,  that  divinity  I  in¬ 
voke,  I  pray  and  fupplicate,  that  he  will  defert  that  perfidious  people.  Honour 
not  with  thy  prefence  their  temples,  their  ceremonies,  nor  their  city,  abandon 
them  t6  all  their  fears,  leave  them  to  infamy  and  oblivion.  Fly  hence  to  Rome, 
where,  in  my  country,  and  among  my  fellow-citizens,  thou  ihalt  have  nobler 
temples,  and  more  acceptable  facrifices  *,  thou  Ihalt  be  the  tutelar  deity  of  this 
army,  and  of  the  Roman  Rate.  On  this  condition,  I  here  vow  to  ered  temples 

and  inftitute  games  to  thine  honour.”] 
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pregnant  instance  of  the  grofs  conceptions  of  that  warlike  people 
in  morality,  as  well  as  in  religion. 

A  divifion  of  invifible  beings  into  benevolent  and  malevolent, 
without  any  mixture  of  thefe  qualities,  makes  the  fourth  ftage. 
The  talents  and  feelings  of  men,  refine  gradually  under  good  go¬ 
vernment  :  focial  amufements  begin  to  make  a  figure  :  benevo¬ 
lence  is  highly  regarded  ;  and  fome  men  are  found  without  gall. 
Having  thus  acquired  a  notion  of  pure  benevolence,  and  finding  it 
exemplified  in  fome  perfons,  it  was  an  eafy  ftep  in  the  progrefs  of 
theological  opinions,  to  beftow  the  fame  character  upon  fome  fupe- 
rior  beings.  This  led  men  to  diftinguifh  their  gods  into  two 
kinds,  effentially  different ;  one  entirely  benevolent,  another  en¬ 
tirely  malevolent ;  and  the  difference  between  good  and  ill,  which 
are  diametrically  oppofite,  favoured  that  diftinction.  Fortunate 
events  out  of  the  common  courfe  of  nature,  were  accordingly  a- 
feribed  to  benevolent  deities ;  and  unfortunate  events  of  that 
kind,  to  malevolent.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  the  elder,  malevolent 
deities  were  worfhipped  at  Rome.  Fie  mentions  a  temple  dedica¬ 
ted  to  Bad  Fortune ,  another  to  the  difeafe  termed  a  Fever,  The  La¬ 
cedemonians  worfhipped  Death  and  Fear  ;  and  the  people  of  Cadiz 
Poverty  and  Old  Age  ;  in  order  to  deprecate  their  wrath.  Such  gods 
were  by  the  Romans  termed  Averrunciy  as  putting  away  evil. 

Convi&ion  of  one  fupreme  benevolent  Deity,  and  of  inferior 
deities,  fome  benevolent,  fome  malevolent,  is  the  fifth  ftage. 
Such  convitflion,  which  gains  ground  in  proportion  as  morality 
ripens,  arifes  from  a  remarkable  difference  between  gratitude  and 
fear.  Willing  to  fliow  my  gratitude  for  fome  kindnefs  proceed¬ 
ing  from  an  unknown  hand,  feveral  perfons  occur  to  my  con¬ 
jectures  ;  but  I  always  fix  at  lafl  upon  one  perfon  as  the  mofl 
likely.  Fear  is  of  an  oppofite  nature  :  it  expands  itfelf  upon  e- 
very  fufpicious  perfon,  and  blackens  them  all  equally.  Thus, 
upon  providential  good  fortune  above  the  power  of  man,  we  na- 

Vol,  II.  3  A  rurally 
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turally  reft  upon  one  benevolent  Deity  as  the  caufe  ;  and  to  him 
we  confine  our  gratitude  and  veneration.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  ftruck  with  an  uncommon  calamity,  every  thing  that 
poflibly  may  be  the  caufe,  raifes  terror  in  us.  Hence  the  propen- 
fity  in  favages  to  multiply  objects  of  fear  ;  but  to  confine  theft* 
gratitude  and  veneration  to  a  fingle  object.  Gratitude  and  vene¬ 
ration,  at  the  fame  time,  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to  raife  a  high 
opinion  of  the  perfon  who  is  their  object  ;  and  when  a  fingle  in— 
vifible  being  is  underftood  to  pour  out  bleflings  with  a  liberal 
hand,  good  men,  inflamed  with  gratitude,  put  no  bounds  to  the 
power  and  benevolence  of  that  being.  And  thus  one  fupreme  be¬ 
nevolent  Deity  comes  to  be  recognifed  among  the  more  enlight¬ 
ened  favages.  With  refpeft  to  malevolent  deities,  as  they  are 
fuppofed  to  be  numerous,  and  as  there  is  no  natural  impulfe 
for  elevating  one  above  another,  they  are  all  of  them  held  to  be  of 
an  inferior  rank,  fubordinate  to  the  fupreme  Deity. 

Unity  in  the  fupreme  bging  hath,  among  philofophers,  a  more 
lolid  foundation,  viz.  unity  of  defign  and  or  order  in  tne  cieation 
and  government  of  this  world  At  the  fame  turn.  ,  tne  pafiion 
of  gratitude,  which  leads  even  favages  to  the  attiiiDiite  of  unity 
in  the  fupreme  being,  prepares  the  mind  for  relilhing  the  proof  of 
that  unity,  founded  on  the  unity  of  his  works. 

The  belief  of  one  fupreme  benevolent  Deity,  and  of  lubordinate 
deities  benevolent  and  malevolent,  is  and  has  been  moie  univer— 
ial  than  any  other  religious  creed.  I  confine  myfell  to  a  few  in- 


'*  things  in  the  univer'fe  are  evidently  of  a  piece.  Every  tiling  is  adjuffed  to 
every  thing ;  one  defign  prevails  through  the  whole  :  and  this  uniformity  leads  the 
mind  to  acknowledge  one  author  *,  becaufe  the  conception  of  different  authors 
without  diftindlion  of  attributes  or  operations,  ferves  only  to  perplex  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  without  beftowing  any  fatisfadtion  on  the  underfunding.  Natural  hijlory  of 
Religion,  by  David  Hume,  Efqidre. 
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{lances  ;  for  a  complete  enumeration  would  be  endlefs.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  favage  tribes  in  Dutch  Guiana,  agree  pretty  much  in  their 
articles  of  faith.  They  hold  the  exiflence  of  one  fupreme  Deity, 
whofe  chief  attribute  is  benevolence  ;  and  to  him  they  afcribe  e- 
very  good  that  happens.  But  as  it  is  againft  his  nature  to  do  ill, 
they  believe  in  fubordinate  malevolent  beings,  like  our  devil,  who 
occafion  thunder,  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  and  who  are  the  au¬ 
thors  of  death,  difeafes,  and  of  every  misfortune.  To  thefe  de¬ 
vils,  termed  in  their  language  Tozvahoos ,  they  diredl  every  fuppli- 
cation,  in  order  to  avert  their  malevolence  ;  while  the  fupreme 
Deity  is  entirely  negle(ded  :  fo  much  more  powerful  -among  fava- 
ges,  is  fear  than  gratitude.  The  North-American  favages  have  all 
of  them  a  notion  of  a  fupreme  Deity,  creator  and  governor  of  the 
world,  and  of  inferior  deities,  fome  good,  fome  ill.  Thefe  are 
fuppofed  to  have  bodies,  and  to  lfve  much  as  men  do,  but 
without  being  fubjetfled  to  any  diftrefs.  The  fame  creed  pre¬ 
vails  among  the  negroes  of  Benin  and  Congo,  among  the  people 
of  New  Zeland,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Java,  of  Madagafcar, 
of  the  Molucca  iflands,  and  of  the  Caribbee  i  (lands.  The  Chin- 
gulefe,  a  tribe  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  acknowledge  one  God  crea¬ 
tor  of  the  univerfe,  with  fubordinate  deities  who  a6l  as  his  de- 
puties  :  agriculture  is  the  peculiar  province  of  one,  navigation  of 
another.  The  creed  of  the  Tonquinefe  is  nearly  the  fame.  The 
inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  termed  King  George  s  ifland ,  believe  in 
one  fupreme  Deity  ;  and  in  inferior  deities  without  end,  who  pre- 
fide  over  particular  parts  of  the  creation.  They  pay  no  adoration 
to  the  fupreme  Deity,  thinking  him  too  far  elevated  above  his 
creatures  to  concern  himfelf  with  what  they  do.  .  They  believe 
the  (tars  to  be  children  of  the  fun  and  moon,  and  an  eclipfe  to  be 
the  time  of  copulation.  According  to  Arnobius,  certain  Roman 
deities  prelided  over  the  various  operations  of  men.  Venus  prefi- 
ded  over  carnal  copulation  ;  Puta  aflifted  at  pruning  trees  ;  and 
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Peta  in  requefting  benefits  ;  Nemeftrinus  was  god  of  the  woods, 
Nodutus  ripened  corn,  and  Terenfis  helped  to  threfh  it ;  Vibilia 
afiified  travellers ;  orphans  were  under  the  care  of  Orbona,  and 
dying  perfons,  of  Naenia  ;  Ofiilago  hardened  the  bones  of  infants  ; 
and  Mellonia  protected  bees,  and  beftow’d  fweetnefs  on  their  honey. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Formofa  recognife  two  fupreme 
deities  in  company  ;  the  one  a  male,  god  of  the  men,  the  other  a 
female,  goddefs  of  the  women.  The  bulk  of  their  inferior  deities 
are  the  fouls  of  upright  men,  who  are  conftantly  doing  good,  and 
the  fouls  of  wicked  men,  who  are  conftantly  doing  ill.  The  in¬ 
land  negroes  acknowledge  one  fupreme  being,  creator  of  all 
things  ;  attributing  to  him  infinite  power,  infinite  knowledge, 
and  ubiquity.  They  believe  that  the  dead  are  converted  into  fpi- 
rits,  termed  by  them  Iananini ,  or  protestors,  being  appointed  to 
guard  their  parents  and  relations.  The  ancient  Goths,  and  feve- 
ral  other  northern  nations,  acknowledged  one  fupreme  being ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  worfhipped  three  fubordinate  deities  ;  Thor, 
reputed  the  fame  with  Jupiter  ;  Oden,  or  Woden,  the  fame  with 
Mars  ;  and  Friga,  the  fame  with  Venus  *.  Socrates,  taking  the 
cup  of  poifon  from  the  executioner,  held  it  up  toward  heaven, 
and  pouring  out  fome  of  it  as  an  oblation  to  the  fupreme  Deity, 
pronounced  the  following  prayer  :  “  I  implore  the  immortal  God 
“  that  my  tranflation  hence  may  be  happy.”  Then  turning  to 
Crito,  faid,  “  O  Crito  \  I  owe  a  cock  to  Efculapius,  pay  it.”  From 
this  incident  we  find  that  Socrates,  foaring  above  his  countrymen, 
had  attained  to  the  belief  of  a  fupreme  benevolent  Deity.  But  in 
that  dark  age  of  religion,  fucli  purity  is  not  to  be  expected  from 


*  Regnator  omnium  Deus,  caetera  fubje&a  atque  parentia  ;  Tacitus  de  moribus 
Germane  rum,  cap.  39.  [/«  Englifh  thus  :  “  One  God  the  ruler  of  all;  the  reft 

'*<■  inferior  and  fubordinate.”] 
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Socrates  himfelf,  as  to  have  rejected  fubordinate  deities,  even  of 
the  mercenary  kind. 

Different  offices  being  affigned  to  the  gods,  as  above  mentioned, 
proper  names  followed  of  courfe.  And  when  a  god  was  afcer- 
tained  by  a  name,  the  bufy  mind  would  naturally  proceed  to  trace 
his  genealogy. 

As  unity  in  the  Deity  was  not  an  eftablifhed  doctrine  in  the 
countries  where  the  Chriflian  religion  was  firft  promulgated, 
Chriflianity  could  not  fail  to  prevail  over  Paganifm  ;  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  mental  faculties  lead  by  fure  fteps,  tho’  flow,  to  one 
God. 

The  fixth  ftage  is,  the  belief  of  one  fupreme  benevolent  Deity, 
as  in  that  immediately  foregoing,  with  many  inferior  benevolent 
deities,  and  one  only  who  is  malevolent.  As  men  improve  in  na¬ 
tural  knowledge,  and  become  fkilful  in  tracing  caufes  from  effects, 
they  find  much  lefs  malice  and  ill-defign  than  was  imagined  : 
humanity  at  laft  prevails,  which,  in  connexion  with  improved 
knowledge,  banifhes  the  fufpicion  of  ill-defign,  in  every  cafe 
where  an  event  can  poffibly  be  explained  without  it.  In  a  word, 
a  fettled  opinion  of  good  prevailing  in  the  world,  produced  con¬ 
viction  among  fome  nations,  lefs  ignorant  than  their  neighbours* 
and  lefs  brutal,  that  there  is  but  one  malevolent  fubordinate  deity* 
and  good  fubordinate  deities  without  number.  The  ancient  Per- 
fians  acknowledged  two  principles  ;  one  all  good  and  all  powerful, 
named  Hormuzy  and  by  the  Greeks  corruptly  Oromazes  ;  the  other 
evil,  named  Aharimany  and  by  the  Greeks  Armanes.  Some  au¬ 
thors  affert,  that  the  Perfians  held  thefe  two  principles  to  be  co¬ 
eternal  :  others,  that  Oromazes  firft  fubftfted  alone,  that  he  crea¬ 
ted  both  light  and  darknefs,  and.  that  he  created  Arimanes  out  of 
darknefs.  That  the  latter  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Perfians,. 
appears  from  their  Bible,  termed  the  Sadder  ;  which  teaches,  Thar 

there  is  one  God  fupreme  over  all,  many  good  angels,  and  bur 
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one  evil  fpirit.  Plutarch  acquaints  us,  that  Hormuz  and  Ahari- 
man,  for  ever  at  variance,  formed,  each  of  them,  creatures  of 
their  own  damp  ;  that  the  former  created  good  genii,  fuch  as 
goodnefs,  truth,  wifdom,  juftice  ;  and  that  the  latter  created  e- 
vil  genii,  fuch  as  infidelity,  falfehood,  oppreflion,  theft.  This 
fyftem  of  theology,  commonly  termed  the  Manichean  fyjiem ,  is 
laid  to  be  alfo  the  religious  creed  of  Pegu,  with  the  following 
addition,  that  the  evil  principle  only  is  to  be  worfhipped  ;  which 
is  abundantly  probable,  as  fear  is  a  predominant  paffion  in  bar¬ 
barians.  The  people  of  Florida  believe  a  fupreme  benevolent 
Deity,  and  a  fubordinate  deity  that  is  malevolent :  neglecting  the 
former,  who,  they  fay,  does  no  harm,  they  bend  their  whole  at¬ 
tention  to  folten  the  latter,  who,  they  fay,  torments  them  day 
and  night.  The  inhabitants  of  Darien  acknowledge  but  one  evil 
fpirit,  of  whom  they  are  defperately  afraid.  The  Hottentots, 
mentioned  by  fome  writers  as  altogether  deditute  of  religion,  are, 
on  the  contrary,  farther  advanced  toward  its  purity,  than  fome 
of  their  neighbours.  Their  creed  is,  That  there  is  a  fupreme 
being,  who  is  goodnefs  itfelf ;  of  whom  they  have  no  occadon  to 
dand  in  awe,  as  he  is  incapable  by  his  nature  to  hurt  them  ;  that 
there  is  alfo  a  malevolent  fpirit,  fubordinate  to  the  former,  who 
mud  be  ferved  and  wordiipped  in  order  to  avert  his  malice.  The 
Epicurean  doctrine  with  refpedt  to  the  gods  in  general,  That  being 
happy  in  themfelves,  they  extend  not  their  providential  care  to 
men,  differs  not  widely  from  what  the  Hottentot  believes  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  fupreme  being. 

Having  traced  the  fenfe  of  deity,  from  its  dawn  in  the  groffed 
fivages,  to  its  approaching  maturity  among  enlightened  nations, 
we  proceed  to  the  lad  dage  of  the  progrefs,  which  makes  the  true 
fydem  of  theology  ;  and  that  is,  conviftion  of  a  fupreme  being, 
boundlefs  in  every  perfection,  without  any  fubordinate  deities, 
benevolent  or  malevolent.  Savages  learn  early  to  trace  the  chain 
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of  caufes  and  effedts,  with  refpedt  to  ordinary  events  :  they  know 
that  fading  produces  hunger,  that  labour  occafions  wearinefs, 
that  fire  burns,  that  the  fun  and  rain  contribute  to  vegetation.  But 
when  they  go  beyond  fuch  familiar  events,  they  lofe  fight  of  caufe 

and  effect :  the  changes  of  weather,  of  winds,  of  heat  and  cold, 

/ 

imprefs  them  with  a  notion  of  chance  :  earthquakes,  hurricanes, 
florins  of  thunder  and  lightning,  which  fill  them  with  terror,  are 
afcribed  to  malignant  beings  of  greater  power  than  man.  In  the 
progrefs  of  knowledge,  light  begins  to  break  in  upon  them  :  they 
difcover,  that  fuch  phenomena,  however  tremendous,  come  un¬ 
der  the  general  law  of  caufe  and  effedt,  and  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  afcribing  them  to  malignant  fpirits.  At  the  fame  time,  our 
more  refined  fenfes  ripen  by  degrees  :  focial  affedtions  come  to- 
prevail,  and  morality  makes  a  deep  impreflion.  In  maturity  of 
fenfe  and  underftanding,  benevolence  appears  more  and  more  5 
and  beautiful  final  caufes  are  difcovered  in  many  of  nature’s  pro- 
dudtions,  that  formerly  were  thought  ufelefs,  or  perhaps  deftruc- 
tive  :  and  the  time  may  come,  we  have  folid  ground  to  hope  that 
it  will  come,  when  doubts  and  difficulties  about  the  government 
of  Providence,  will  all  of  them  be  cleared  up  ;  and  every  event  be 
found  conducive  to  the  general  good.  Such  views  of  Providence 
banifh  malevolent  deities  ;  and  we  fettle  at  laft  in  a  mofl  com¬ 
fortable  opinion  ;  either  that  there  are  no  fuch  beings  ;  or  that,  if 
they  exifl  and  are  permitted  to  perpetrate  any  mifchief,  it  is  in 
order  to  produce  greater  good.  Thus,  through  a  long  maze  of 
errors,  man  arrives  at  true  religion,  acknowledging  but  one  Being,, 
fupreme  in  power,  intelligence,  and  benevolence,  who  created  all 
other  beings,  to  whom  all  other  beings  are  fubjedled,  and  who  di- 
redls  every  event  to  anfwer  the  beft  purpofes.  This  fyftem  is  true- 
theology  *. 

Having; 

*  Pliny  feejns  to  relifh  the  do&rine  of  unity  in  the  Deity  ;  but  is  at  a  lofs  about 
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Having  gone  through  the  different  ftages  of  religious  belief,  in 
its  gradual  progrefs  toward  truth  and  purity,  I  proceed  to  a  very 
important  article,  viz.  The  hiftory  of  tutelar  deities.  The  belief 
of  tutelar  deities  preceded  indeed  feveral  of  the  ftages  mentioned, 
witnefs  the  tutelar  deities  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  but  as  it  is  not 
connected  with  any  one  of  them  excluftve  of  the  reft,  the  clearnefs 
of  method  required  it  to  be  poftponed  to  all  of  them.  This  be¬ 
lief,  founded  on  felfifhnefs,  made  a  rapid  progrefs  after  property 
in  the  goods  of  fortune  was  eftablilhed.  The  Greeks,  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  indeed  moft  nations  that  were  not  mere  favages,  ap¬ 
propriated  to  themfelves  tutelar  deities,  who  were  underftood  to 
befriend  them  upon  all  occaftons  j  and,  m  particulai ,  to  fight  for 
them  againft  their  enemies.  The  Iliad  of  Homer  is  full  of  mira¬ 
culous  battles  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  the  tutelar  deities 
mixing  with  the  contending  parties,  and  partaking  of  every  dif- 
after,  death  only  excepted,  which  immortals  could  not  fuffer.  The 
lares,  penates ,  or  houfehold-gods,  of  lndoftan,  of  Greece,  and  of 
Rome,  bear  witnefs,  that  every  family,  perhaps  every  perfon,  was 
thought  to  be  under  the  protection  of  a  tutelar  deity.  Alexander 
ab  Alexandra  gives  a  lift  of  tutelar  deities.  Apollo  and  Minerva 
were  the  tutelar  deities  of  Athens  ;  Bacchus  and  Hercules  of  the 
Boeotian  Thebes  ;  Juno  of  Carthage,  Samos,  Sparta,  Argos,  and 
Mycene  ;  Venus  of  Cyprus  ;  Apollo  of  Rhodes,  and  of  Delphos  ; 
Vulcan  of  Lemnos  ;  Bacchus  of  Naxus  ;  Neptune  of  Tenedos, 
Sec.  The  poets  teftify,  that  even  individuals  had  tutelar  deities  : 


Mulciber  in  Trojam,  pro  Troja  ftabat  Apollo  : 

i£qua  Venus  Teucris,  Pallas  iniqua  fuit. 
Oderat  YEneam,  propior  Saturnia  Turno  j 
Ille  tamen  Veneris  numine  tutus  erat. 


forming  any  juft  conception  of  him,  fometimes  confidering  the  world  to  be  our 
only  deity,  fometimes  the  fun.  ' 
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Ssepe  ferox  cautum  petiit  Neptunus  Ulyflem  ; 

Eripuit  patruo  fsepe  Minerva  fuo  *  (a). 

Though  the  North-American  favages  recognife  a  fupreme  Being, 
wife  and  benevolent,  and  alfo  fubordinate  benevolent  beings  who 
are  intruded  with  the  government  of  the  world  ;  yet  as  the  great 
didance  of  thefe  fubordinate  beings,  and  the  full  occupation  they 
have  in  general  government,  are  fuppofed  to  make  them  overlook 
individuals,  every  man  has  a  tutelar  deity  of  his  own,  termed 
Manitou ,  who  is  condantly  invoked  during  war  to  give  him  vitdory 
over  his  enemies.  The  Natches,  bordering  on  the  Midifippi,  offer 
up  the  fkulls  of  their  enemies  to  their  god,  and  depodte  them  in 
his  temple.  They  confider  that  being  as  their  tutelar  deity  who 
affids  them  againd  their  enemies,  and  to  whom  therefore  the  d^ull 
of  an  enemy  mud  be  an  acceptable  offering.  Tho’  they  wordiip 
the  fun,  who  impartially  fhines  on  all  mankind  ;  yet  fuch  is  their 
partiality,  that  they  confider  themfelves  as  his  chofen  people,  and 
that  their  enemies  are  his  enemies. 

A  belief  fo  abfurd  diows  woful  imbecility  in  human  nature. 
Is  it  not  obvious,  that  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  governs 
the  world  by  inflexible  laws,  from  which  he  never  can  fwerve  in 
any  cafe,  becaufe  they  are  the  bed  poffible  in  every  cafe  ?  To  fup- 
pofe  any  family  or  nation  to  be  an  objedl  of  his  peculiar  love,  is 
no  lefs  impious,  than  to  fuppofe  any  family  or  nation  to  be  an 

*  tf  The  rage  of  Vulcan,  and  the  martial  maid, 

“  Purfu’d  old  Troy  ;  but  Phoebus’  love  repay’d. 

“  .dineas  fafe,  defy’d  great  Juno’s  hate, 

“  For  Venus  guards  her  favour’d  offspring’s  fate  : 

“  In  vain  Ulylfes  Neptune’s  wrath  affails, 

-  “  O’er  winds  and  waves  Minerva’s  power  prevails.” 

( a )  Ovid.  Trift.  lib.  i.  eleg.  2. 
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object  of  his  peculiar  hatred  :  they  equally  arraign  Providence  of 
partiality.  Even  the  Goths  had  more  juft  notions  of  the  Deity. 
Totila,  recommending  to  his  people  juftice  and  humanity,  fays, 

“  Quare  fic  habete,  ea  quae  amari  ab  hominibus  folent  ita  vobis 
u  falva  fore,  fi  juflitiae  reverentiam  fervaveritis.  Si  tianfitis  in 
ii  mores  alios,  etiam  Deum  ad  hoftes  tranfiturum.  Neque  enim 
“  ille,  aut  omnibus  omnino  hominibus,  aut  uni  alicui  genti,  ad- 
“  dicit  fe  focium 

That  God  was  once  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  Jews,  is  true  ;  but 
not  in  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  that  term,  importing  a  deity  cho- 
fen  by  a  people  to  be  their  patron  and  protestor.  The  oithodox 
faith  is,  “  That  God  chofe  the  Jews  as  his  peculiar  people,  not 
ii  from  any  partiality  to  them,  but  that  there  might  be  one  nation 
tc  to  keep  alive  the  knowledge  of  one  fupreme  Deity  ;  which  fhould 
<c  be  profperous  while  they  adhered  to  him,  and  unprofperous  when 
“  they  declined  to  idolatry  ;  not  only  in  order  to  make  them  perfevere 
cc  in  the  true  faith,  but  alfo  in  order  to  exemplify  to  all  nations  the 
“  conduft  of  his  Providence.”  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  per- 
verfe  Jews  claimed  God  Almighty  as  their  tutelar  deity,  in  the  vulgar 
acceptation  of  the  term.  And  this  error  throws  light  upon  an 
incident  related  in  the  Ads  of  the  Apoflles.  There  was  a  prophecy 
firmly  believed  by  the  Jews,  that  the  Meffiah  would  come  among 
them  in  perfon  to  reftore  their  kingdom.  The  Chriflians  gave  a 
different  fenfe  to  the  prophecy,  viz.  that  the  kingdom  promifed 
was  not  of  this  world.  And  they  faid,  that  Chrift  was  fent  to  pave 

*  “  Be  allured  of  this,  that  while  ye  preferve  your  reverence  for  juftice,  ye  will 
«  enjoy  all  the  bleffings  which  are  eftimable  among  mankind.  If  ye  refufe  to  obey 
«c  her  dictates,  and  your  morals  become  corrupted,  God  himfelf  will  abandon  you, 
tt  and  take  the  part  of  your  enemies.  For  altho’  the  benevolence  of  that  power 
<(  is  not  partially  confined  to  tribe  or  people,  yet  in  the  eye  of  his  juftice  all  men 
“  are  not  equally  the  objedls  of  his  approbation.” 
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the  way  to  their  heavenly  kingdom,  by  obtaining  forgivenefs  of 
their  fins.  At  the  fame  time,  as  the  Jews  held  all  other  nations  in 
abhorrence,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  conclude,  that  the  Mefliah 
would  be  fent  to  them  only,  God’s  chofen  people  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon,  even  the  apoftles  were  at  firft  doubtful  about  preaching  the 
gofpel  to  any  but  to  the  Jews  (a).  But  the  apofUes  reflecting,  that 
it  was  one  great  purpofe  of  the  miffion,  to  banifli  from  the  Jews 
their  groveling  and  impure  notion  of  a  tutelar  deity,  and  to  pro¬ 
claim  a  ftate  of  future  happinefs  to  all  who  believe  in  Chrift,  they 
proceeded  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  all  men  :  “  Then  Peter  opened 
“  his  mouth,  and  faid,  Of  a  truth  I  perceive,  that  God  is  no  re- 
“  fpedter  of  perfons  :  but  in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  him, 
“  and  worketh  righteoufnefs,  is  accepted  with  him  (£).”  The 
foregoing  reafoning,  however,  did  not  fatisfy  the  Jews  :  they  could 
not  digeft  the  opinion,  that  God  fent  his  Mefliah  to  fave  all  na¬ 
tions  ;  and  that  he  was  the  God  of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  of  the 
Jews.  They  ftormed  againfl  Paul  in  particular  for  inculcating 
that  doChdne  (c). 

Confidering  that  religion  in  its  purity  was  eftablifhed  by  the 
gofpel,  is  it  not  amazing,  that  even  Chriftians  fell  back  to  the 
worfhip  of  tutelar  deities  ?  They  did  not  indeed  adopt  the  abfurd 
opinion,  that  the  fupreme  Being  was  their  tutelar  deity  :  but  they 
held,  that  there  are  divine  perfons  fubordinate  to  the  Almighty, 
who  take  under  their  care  nations,  families,  and  even  indivi¬ 
duals  ;  an  opinion  that  differs  not  effentially  from  that  of  tutelar 
deities  among  the  Heathens.  That  opinion,  which  flatters  felf- 
love,  took  root  in  the  fifth  century,  when  the  deification  of  faints 
was  introduced,  fimilar  to  the  deification  of  heroes  among  the  an- 

(a)  See  the  ioth  and  nth  chapters  of  the  Adis  of  the  Apoftles. 

{l>)  Adis  of  the  Apoftles,  x.  34. 

(c)  .Adis  of  the  Apoftles,  chap.  13. 
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dents.  With  regard  to  matters  fpiritual,  as  well  as  temporal, 
people  are  fond  of  friends  to  be  their  interceffors  ;  and  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Deity,  deified  faints  were  thought  the  propereft  inter- 
ceffors.  Temples  were  built  and  dedicated  to  them,  and  folemn 
rites  of  worlhip  inftituted  to  render  them  propitious.  It  was  i- 
magined,  that  the  fouls  of  deified  faints  are  at  liberty  to  roam 
where  they  lift,  and  that  they  love  the  places  where  their  bodies 
are  interred  j  which  accordingly  made  the  fepulchres  of  the  faints 
a  common  rendezvous  of  fupplicants.  What  paved  the  way  to  no¬ 
tions  fo  abfurd,  was  the  grofs  ignorance  that  clouded  the  Chri- 
ftian  world  after  the  northern  barbarians  became  mafters  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  the  feventh  century,  the  bifhops  were  fo  illiterate,  as  to 
be  indebted  to  others  for  the  fliallow  fermons  they  preached  ;  and 
the  very  few  of  that  order  who  had  any  learning,  fatisfied  them- 
felves  with  compofing  infipid  homilies,  collected  from  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  Auguftin  and  Gregory.  In  the  ninth  century,  matters 
grew  worfe  and  worfe  ;  for  thefe  faints,  held  at  firft  to  be  medi¬ 
ators  for  Chriftians  in  general,  were  now  converted  into  tutelar 
deities  in  the  ftrideft  fenfe.  An  opinion  prevailed,  that  fuch  faints 
as  are  occupied  about  the  fouls  of  Chriftians  in  general,  have  little 
time  for  individuals ;  which  led  every  church,  and  every  pri¬ 
vate  Chriftian,  to  eledl  for  themfelves  a  particular  faint,  as  their 
peculiar  patron  or  tutelar  deity.  That  practice  made  it  neceflary 
to  deify  faints  without  end,  in  order  to  furnifh  a  tutelar  deity  to 
every  individual.  The  dubbing  of  faints,  became  a  new  fource  of 
abufes  and  frauds  in  the  Chriftian  world  :  lying  wonders  were 
invented  and  fabulous  hiftories  compofed,  to  celebrate  exploits 
never  were  performed,  and  to  gloi  ify  perfons  that  never 
had  a  being.  And  thus  religion  among  Chriftians,  funk  down 
into  as  low  a  ftate  as  it  had  been  among  Pagans. 

There  ftill  remains  upon  hand  a  capital  branch  of  our  hiftory  ; 

and  that  is  idolatry,  which  properly  fignifies  the  worlhipping  vi- 
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fible  objefts  as  deities.  But  as  idolatry  evidently  fprung  from  re¬ 
ligious  worfhip,  corrupted  by  the  ignorant  and  brutifh,  it  will 
make  its  appearance  with  more  advantage  in  the  next  feftion,  of 
which  religious  worfhip  is  the  fubjeft. 

We  have  thus  traced  with  wary  fteps,  the  gradual  progrefs  of 
theology  through  many  ftages,  correfponding  to  the  gradual  o- 
penings  and  improvements  of  the  human  mind.  But  tho’  that 
progrefs  in  almoft  all  countries  appears  uniform  with  refpeft  to 

the  order  of  fucceftion,  it  is  far  otherwife  with  refpeft  to  the 

* 

quicknefs  of  fucceftion:  nations,  like  individuals,  make  a  pro¬ 
grefs  from  infancy  to  maturity  ;  but  they  advance  not  with  an 
equal  pace,  fome  making  a  rapid  courfe  toward  perfection  in 
knowledge  and  in  religion,  while  others  remain  ignorant  barba¬ 
rians.  The  religion  of  Hindoftan,  if  we  credit  hiftory  or  tradi¬ 
tion,  had  advanced  to  a  coniiderable  degree  of  purity  and  refine¬ 
ment,  at  a  very  early  period.  The  Hindoftan  Bible,  termed  Cha- 
tahbhade  or  Shaft  ah ,  gives  an  account  of  the  creation,  lapfe  of  the 
angels,  and  creation  of  man  ;  indrafts  us  in  the  unity  of  the  Deity, 
but  denies  his  prefcience  as  being  inconfiftent  with  free-will  in 
man  ;  all  of  them  profound  doftrines  of  an  illuminated  people  ; 
to  eftablilh  which  a  long  courfe  of  time  mufl  have  been  requifite, 
after  wandering  through  errors  without  number.  Compared  with 
the  Hindows  in  theology,  even  the  Greeks  were  mere  favages. 
The  Grecian  gods  were  held  to  be  little  better  than  men,  and  their 
hiftory,  as  above  mentioned,  correfponds  to  the  notion  entertain’d 

of  them. 

In  explaining  the  opinions  of  men  with  refpeft  to  Deity,  I  have 
confined  my  view  to  fuch  opinions  as  are  fuggefted  by  piinftpi.es 
or  blades  that  make  a  part  of  common  nature  ;  omitting  many 
whimfical  notions,  no  better  than  dreams  of  a  roving  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  plan  delineated  {hows  wonderful  uniformity  in  the 

progrefs  of  religion  through  all  nations.  That  the  whimfical  no¬ 
tions- 
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tions  mentioned  are  far  otherwife,  is  not  wonderful.  Take  the 
following  fpecimen.  The  Kamfkatkans  are  not  fo  ftupidly  igno¬ 
rant,  as  to  be  altogether  void  of  curioilty.  They  fometimes  think 
of  natural  appearances.  —  Rain,  fay  they,  is  fome  deity  pilling 
upon  them  ;  and  they  imagine  the  rainbow  to  be  a  party-coloured 
garment,  put  on  by  him  in  preparing  for  that  operation.  They 
believe  wind  to  be  produced  by  a  god  ihaking  his  long  hair  about 
his  head  -with  violence.  Such  tales  will  fcarce  amufe  children  in 
the  nurfery.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  Celebes  formerly  ac¬ 
knowledged  no  gods  but  the  fun  and  the  moon,  which  were  held 
to  be  eternal.  Ambition  for  luperiority  made  them  fall  out.  The 
moon  being  wounded  in  flying  from  the  fun,  was  delivered  of  the 

earth. 

Hitherto  of  the  gradual  openings  of  the  human  mind  with  re- 
fpedl  to  Deity.  I  clofe  this  fedtion  with  an  account  of  fome  un¬ 
found  notions  concerning  the  conduct  of  Providence,  and  concern¬ 
ing  fome  fpeculative  matters.  I  begin  with  the  former. 

In  days  of  ignorance,  the  conduct  of  Providence  is  very  little 
underftood.  Far  from  having  any  notion,  that  the  government 
of  this  world  is  carried  on  by  general  laws,  which  are  inflexible 
becaufe  they  are  the  beR  pofhble,  every  important  event  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  an  immediate  interpofition  of  the  Deity.  As  the  Grecian 
gods  were  thought  to  have  bodies  like  men,  and  like  men  to  re¬ 
quire  nourifhment ;  they  were  imagined  to  acR  like  men,  forming 
fhort-fighted  plans  of  operation,  and  varying  them  from  time  to 
time  according  to  exigencies.  Even  the  wife  Athenians,  had  an 
litter  averfion  at  philofophers  who  attempted  to  account  for  effedts 
by  general  laws  :  fuch  do&rine  they  thought  tended  to  fetter  the 
gods,  and  to  prevent  them  from  governing  events  at  their  plea- 
fure.  An  eclipfe  being  held  to  be  a  prognoflic  given  by  the  gods- 
of  fome  grievous  calamity,  Anaxagoras  was  accufed  of  Atheifm 
for  attempting  to  explain  the  eclipfe  of  the  moon  by  natural  cau- 

fes  *. 
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fes  :  he  was  thrown  into  prifon,  and  with  difficulty  was  relieved 
by  the  influence  of  Pericles.  Protagoras  was  banifhed  Athens  for 
maintaining  the  fame  doCtrine.  Procopius  overflows  with  fignal 
interpofi tions  of  Providence ;  and  Agathias,  beginning  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  fagely  maintains,  that  from  that  time  down¬ 
ward,  there  was  not  a  battle  loft,  but  by  an  immediate  judge¬ 
ment  of  God,  for  the  fins  of  the  commander,  or  of  his  army,  or 
of  one  perfon  or  other.  Our  Saviour’s  doCtrine  with  refpecft  to 
thofe  who  fuffered  by  the  fall  of  the  tower  of  Siloam,  ought  to 
have  opened  their  eyes  ;  but  fuperftitious  eyes  are  never  opened 
by  inftruCtion.  At  the  fame  time,  it  is  deplorable  that  fuch  be¬ 
lief  has  no  good  influence  on  manners  :  on  the  contrary,  never 
doth  wickednefs  fo  much  abound  as  in  dark  times.  A  curious 
fa6t  is  related  by  Procopius  (a)  with  refpeCt  to  that  fort  of  fuper- 
ftition.  When  Rome  was  befieged  by  the  Goths,  and  in  danger 
of  deftruCtion,  a  part  of  the  town-wall,  declining  from  the  per¬ 
pendicular,  was  in  a  tottering  condition.  Belifarius,  propofing 
to  fortify  it,  was  oppofed  by  the  citizens,  affirming,  that  it  was 
guarded  by  St  Peter.  Procopius  obferves,  that  the  event  anfwer- 
ed  expectation  ;  for  that  the  Goths,  during  a  tedious  fiege,  never 
once  attempted  that  weak  part.  He  adds,  that  the  wall  remained 
in  the  fame  ruinous  ftate  at  the  time  of  his  writing.  Here  is  a  cu¬ 
rious  conceit : —  Peter  created  a  tutelar  deity,  able  and  willing, 
for  the  fake  of  his  votaries,  to  counteract  the  laws  by  which  God 
governs  the  material  world.  And  for  what  mighty  benefit  to 
them  ?  Only  to  fave  them  five  or  fifty  pounds  in  rebuilding  the 
crazy  part  of  the  wall. 

It  is  no  lefs  inconfiftent  with  the  regular  courfe  of  Providence, 
to  believe,  as  many  formerly  did,  that  in  all  doubtful  cafes  the 

1 

Almighty,  when  appealed  to,  never  fails  to  interpofe  in  favour  of 


(a)  Hiftoria  Gothica,  lib..  1, 
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the  right  fide.  The  inhabitants  of  Conftantinople,  ann.  1284, 
being  fplit  into  parties  about  two  contending  patriarchs,  the  Em¬ 
peror  ordered  a  fire  to  be  made  in  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  and  a 
memorial  from  each  party  to  be  thrown  into  it ;  never  doubting, 
but  that  God  would  fave  from  the  flames  the  memorial  of  the  party 
whofe  caufe  he  efpoufed.  But,  to  the  utter  aftonifhment  of  all  behold¬ 
ers,  the  flames  paid  not  the  leaf!  regard  to  either  of  the  memorials. 
The  fame  abfurd  opinion  gave  birth  to  the  trial  by  fire,  by  water, 
and  by  fingular  battle.  And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
fuch  trials  were  common  among  many  nations  that  had  no  inter- 
courfe  one  with  another  :  even  the  enlightened  people  of  Indoflan 
try  crimes  by  dipping  the  hand  of  a  fufpeded  perfon  in  boiling 
oil.  —  Such  uniformity  is  there  with  refped  even  to  fuperflitious 
opinions.  Pope  Gregory  VII.  infilling,  that  the  Kings  of  Caflile 
and  Aragon  fhould  lay  afide  their  Gothic  liturgy  for  the  Romifh, 
the  matter  was  put  to  trial  by  fingular  battle  ;  and  two  cham¬ 
pions  were  chofen,  to  declare  by  vidory  the  opinion  of  God 
Almighty.  The  Emperor  Otho  I.  obferving  the  dodors  to  dif¬ 
fer  about  a  point  of  law,  viz.  the  right  of  reprefentation  in  land- 
eflates,  appointed  a  duel ;  and  the  right  of  reprefentation  gain’d 
the  vidory.  If  any  thing  can  render  fuch  a  dodrine  palatable, 
it  is  the  believing  in  a  tutelar  deity,  who  with  lefs  abfurdity  may 
interpofe  in  behalf  of  a  favourite  opinion,  or  of  a  favourite  people. 
Appian  gravely  reports,  that  when  the  city  of  Rhodes  was  be- 
fieged  by  Mithridates,  a  flatue  of  the  goddefs  Ifis  was  feen  to  dart 
flames  of  fire  upon  a  bulky  engine,  raifed  by  the  befiegers  to  over¬ 
top  the  wall. 

Hiflorians  mention  an  incident  that  happened  in  the  ifland 
Celebes,  founded  on  a  belief  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  above 
mentioned.  About  two  centuries  ago,  fome  Chriftian  and  fome 
Mahometan  miffionaries  made  their  way  to  that  ifland.  The 

chief  king,  ftruck  with  the  fear  of  hell  taught  by  both,  affembled 
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a  general  council ;  and  extending  his  hands  toward  heaven,  ad- 
dreffed  the  following  prayer  to  the  fupreme  being.  “  Great 
“  God,  from  thee  I  demand  nothing  but  julfice,  and  to  me  thou 
<c  owed  it.  Men  of  different  religions  have  come  to  this  ifland, 
“  threatening  eternal  punifhment  to  me  and  my  people  if  we  dii- 
“  obey  thy  laws.  What  are  thy  laws  ?  Speak,  O  my  God,  who 
“  art  the  author  of  nature :  thou  knoweft  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts,  and  that  we  can  never  intentionally  difobey  thee.  But 
“  if  it  be  unworthy  of  thy  effence  to  employ  the  language  of  men, 
“  I  call  upon  my  whole  people,  the  fun  which  gives  me  light, 
“  the  earth  which  bears  me,  the  fea  which  furrounds  my  empire, 
“  and  upon  thee  thyfelf,  to  bear  witnefs  for  me,  that  in  the  fin- 
“  cerity  of  my  heart  I  wiih  to  know  thy  will ;  and  this  day  I  de- 
“  clare,  that  I  will  acknowledge  as  the  depofitaries  of  thy  oracles, 
the  firft  miniflers  of  either  religion  that  fhall  land  on  this  ifland. 

It  is  equally  erroneous  to  believe,  that  certain  ceremonies  will 
protect  one  from  mifchief.  In  the  dark  ages  of  Chriftianity,  the 
figning  with  the  figure  of  a  crofs,  was  held  not  only  to  be  an  an¬ 
tidote  againft  the  fnares  of  malignant  fpirits,  but  to  infpire  refo- 
lution  for  fupporting  trials  and  calamities  :  for  which  reafon  no 
Chriftian  in  thofe  days  undertook  any  thing  of  moment,  till  he 
had  ufed  that  ceremony.  It  was  firmly  believed  in  France,  that 
a  gold  or  filver  coin  of  St  Louis,  hung  from  the  neck,  was  a  pro¬ 
tection  againft  all  difeafes  :  and  we  find  accordingly  a  hole  in  e- 
very  remaining  coin  of  that  king,  for  fixing  it  to  a  riband.  In 
the  minority  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  the  three  eftates,  ann.  1484, 
fupplicated  his  Majefty,  that  he  would  no  longer  defer  the  being 
anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  as  the  favour  of  Ideaven  was  viably 
connected  with  that  ceremony.  1  hey  affirmed,  that  his  grand¬ 
father  Charles  VII.  never  profpered  till  he  was  anointed  ;  and 
that  Heaven  afterward  fought  on  his  fide,  till  the  Englifh  were 
expelled  out  of  his  kingdom.  The  high  altar  of  St  Margaret’s 
Vol.  II.  3  C  church 
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church  in  the  ifland  of  Icolmkill,  was  covered  with  a  plate  of  blue 
marble  finely  veined  ;  which  has  fuffered  from  a  fuperflitious 
conceit,  that  the  fmallefl  bit  of  it  will  preferve  a  fhip  from  fink¬ 
ing.  It  has  accordingly  been  carried  off  piece-meal ;  and  at  pre¬ 
fen  t  there  is  fcarce  enough  left  to  make  an  experiment.  In  the 
Sadder,  certain  prayers  are  enjoined  when  one  fneezes  or  piffes, 
in  order  to  chafe  away  the  devil.  Cart-wheels  in  Lifbon,  are 
compofed  of  two  boards  clumfily  cut  in  a  circular  form,  and  nail¬ 
ed  together.  Tho’  the  noife  is  intolerable,  yet  the  axles  are  never 
greafed,  becaufe  the  noife,  fay  they,  frightens  the  devil  from 
hurting  their  oxen. 

Nay,  fo  far  has  fuperflition  been  carried,  as  to  found  a  belief, 
that  the  devil  by  magic  can  control  the  courfe  of  Providence.  A 
Greek  bifhop  having  dreamed,  that  a  certain  miracle  had  failed 
by  magic,  the  fuppofed  magician  and  his  fon  were  condemned  to 
die,  without  the  leaf!  evidence  but  the  dream.  Montefquieu  col¬ 
lects  a  number  of  circumflances,  each  of  which,  tho’  all  extreme¬ 
ly  improbable,  ought  to  have  been  clearly  made  out,  in  order  to 
prove  the  crime  («).  The  Emperor  Theodore  Lafcaris,  imagining 
magic  to  be  the  caufe  of  his  diftemper,  put  the  perfons  fufpe<5ted 
to  the  trial  of  holding  a  red-hot  iron  without  being  burnt.  In  the 
capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  canons  of  feveral  councils, 
and  in  the  ancient  laws  of  Norway,  punifhments  are  enabled  a- 
gainft  thofe  who  are  fuppofed  able  to  raife  tempefls,  termed  Tern- 
■ peficirii .  During  the  time  of  Catharine  de  Medicis,  in  the  court 
of  France  there  was  a  jumble  of  politics,  gallantry,  luxury,  de¬ 
bauchery,  fuperflition,  and  Atheifm.  It  was  common  to  take 
the  refemblance  of  enemies  in  wax,  in  order  to  torment  them  by 
roafling  the  figure  at  a  flow  fire,  and  pricking  it  with  needles.  If 

p»)  L’Efprit  des  lobu  lib  12^  ch.  5.. 
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an  enemy  happened  in  one  inftance  of  a  thoufand  to  pine  and  die, 
the  charm  was  eftablifhed  for  ever.  Sorcery  and  witchcraft  were 
fo  univerfally  believed  in  England,  that  in  a  preamble  to  a  ftatute 
of  Henry  VIII.  ann.  i  51 1,  it  is  fet  forth,  “  That  fmiths,  weavers, 
“  and  women,  boldly  take  upon  them  great  cures,  in  which  they 
“  partly  ufe  forcery  and  witchcraft.”  The  firft  printers,  who 
were  Germans,  having  carried  their  books  to  Paris  for  fale,  were 
condemned  by  the  parliament  to  be  burnt  alive  as  forcerers  ;  and 
did  not  efcape  punilhment  but  by  a  precipitant  flight.  It  had  in¬ 
deed  much  the  appearance  of  forcery,  that  a  man  could  write  fo 
many  copies  of  a  book,  without  the  flighted  variation. 

There  are  many  examples  of  extraordinary  virtue  being  attri¬ 
buted  to  certain  things,  in  themfelves  of  no  flgnificancy.  The 
Hungarians  were  poffeffed  of  a  golden  crown,  fent  from  heaven 
with  the  peculiar  virtue,  as  they  believed,  of  bellowing  upon  the 
perfon  who  wore  it,  an  undoubted  title  to  be  their  king. 

But  the  moft  extraordinary  effort  of  abfurd  fuperftition,  is  a 
perfuafion,  that  one  may  control  the  courfe  of  Providence,  by 
making  a  downright  bargain  with  God  Almighty  to  receive  from 
him  quid  pro  quo .  A  herd  of  Tartars  in  Siberia,  named  by  the 
Ruffians  Baravinfkoiy  have  in  every  hut  a  wooden  idol,  termed  in 
their  language  Sheitan ,  about  eighteen  inches  high,  to  which  they 
addrefs  their  prayers  for  plenty  of  game  in  hunting,  promiflng  to 
give  it,  if  fuccefsful,  a  new  coat  or  a  new  bonnet :  a  fort  of  bar¬ 
gain  abundantly  brutilh ;  and  yet  more  excufable  in  mere  favages, 
than  what  is  made  with  the  Virgin  Mary  by  enlightened  Roman 
Catholics  ;  who,  upon  condition  of  her  relieving  them  from  di- 
ftrefs,  promife  her  a  waxen  taper  to  burn  on  her  altar.  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  made  a  vow,  that,  upon  condition  of  gaining  the  battle 
of  St  Quintin,  he  would  build  the  monaftery  of  Efcurial ;  as 
if  an  eftablifliment  for  fome  idle  monks,  could  be  a  motive  with 
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the  great  God  to  vary  the  courfe  of  his  Providence  *.  Befide  the 
abfurdity  of  thinking  that  fuch  vows  can  have  the  effe&  to  alter 
the  eftablilhed  laws  of  Providence,  they  betray  a  mod  contempt¬ 
ible  notion  of  the  Deity,  as  if  his  favours,  like  a  horfe  or  a  cow, 
could  be  purchafed  with  money. 

But  however  loofe  and  disjointed,  events  appear  to  the  ignorant, 
when  viewed  as  pad,  or  as  pading,  future  events  take  on  a  very 
different  appearance.  The  do&rine  of  prognoses  is  evidently 
founded  upon  a  fuppofition,  that  future  events  are  unalterably 
fixed  ;  for  otherwife  that  do&rine  would  appear  abfurd,  even  to 
the  mod  ignorant.  There  is  no  bias  in  human  nature  that  has 
greater  influence,  than  curiofity  about  futurity ;  which  in  dark  a- 
ges  governs  without  control :  men  with  no  lefs  folly  than  indudry 
have  ranfacked  the  earth,  the  fea,  the  air,  and  even  the  dars,  for 
prognodics  of  future  events.  The  Greeks  had  their  oracles,  the 
Romans  their  augurs,  and  all  the  world  their  omens.  The  Gre¬ 
cian  oracles  and  the  Roman  auguries  are  evidently  built  upon 
their  belief  of  tutelar  deities  ;  and  the  numberlefs  omens  that  in¬ 
fluence  weak  people  in  every  country,  feem  to  red  upon  the  fame 
foundation  j%  Ancient  hidories  are  duffed  with  omens,  prodi- 


*  Having  gained  the  battle  of  St  Quintin  on  the  feftival  of  St  Laurence,  Philip 
reckoned  himfelf  obliged  to  the  faint  for  this  vi&ory,  no  lefs  than  to  God  Almighty ; 
and  accordingly,  he  not  only  built  the  monaftery  he  had  vowed,  but  alfo  a  church 
for  the  faint  and  a  palace  for  himfelf,  all  under  one  roof  :  and  what  is  not  a  little 
ludicrous,  the  edifice  is  built  in  refemblance  of  a  gridiron,  which,  according  to  the 
legend,  was  the  inftrument  of  Laurence’s  martyrdom. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Pvomans  were  fuperftitioufly  addifted  to  omens  and  au¬ 
guries  :  like  mere  favages,  they  put  no  value  upon  any  fcience  but  that  of  war  ;  and, 
for  that  reafon,  they  banifhed  all  philofophers,  as  ufelefs  members  of  fociety.  Thus, 
that  nation,  fo  fierce  and  fo  great  in  war,  furrendered  themfelves  blindly  to  fuperfti- 
tion,  and  became  flaves  to  imaginary  evils.  Even  their  graved:  hiftorians  were 
deeply  tainted  with  that  difeafe. 
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gies,  and  prognoftics  :  Livy  overflows  with  fooleries  of  that  kind. 
Endlefs  are  the  adverfe  omens  reported  by  Appian  of  Alexandria, 
that  are  faid  to  have  given  warning  of  the  defeat  of  CrafTus  by  the 
Parthians  ;  and  no  fewer  in  number  are  thofe  which  happened  at 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  if  we  believe  Spartianus.  v 
Lampridius,  with  great  gravity,  recites  the  omens  which  progno- 
fticated  that  Alexander  Severus  would  be  Emperor  :  he  was  bora 
the  fame  day  on  which  Alexander  the  Great  died :  he  was  brought 
forth  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  Alexander  the  Great :  he  was  named 
Alexander  ;  and  an  old  woman  gave  to  his  mother,  a  pigeon’s  egg 
of  a  purple  colour  produced  on  his  birthday.  A  comet  is  an  in¬ 
fallible  prognoftic  of  the  death  of  a  king.  But  of  what  king  ?  Why, 
of  the  king  who  dies  next.  Suetonius,  with  the  folemnity  of  a 
pulpit-inftru&or,  informs  us,  that  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius  was  predicted  by  a  comet ;  and  of  Tiberius,  by  the  fall 
of  a  tower  during  an  earthquake.  Such  opinions,  which  indeed 
have  fome  foundation  in  our  nature,  take  fafl  hold  of  the  mind, 
when  envigorated  by  education  and  example.  Even  philofophy  is 
not  fuflicient  to  eradicate  them  but  by  flow  degrees  :  witnefs  Ta¬ 
citus,  the  moft  profound  of  all  hiftorians,  who  cannot  forbear  to 
ufher  in  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  with  a  foolifh  account  of 
a  flrange  unknown  bird  appearing  at  that  time.  He  indeed,  with 
decent  referve,  mentions  it  only  as  a  fa6t  reported  by  others  ;  but 
from  the  warm  flyle  of  his  narrative  it  is  evident,  that  the  ftory 
had  made  an  impreflion  upon  him.  The  ancient  Germans  drew 
many  of  their  omens  from  horfes  :  “  Proprium  gentis,  equorum 
“  prefagia  ac  monitus  experiri.  Publice  aluntur  iifdem  nemo- 
“  ribus  ac  lucis,  candide,  et  nullo  mortali  opere  contadli,  quos 
“  preffos  facro  curru,  facerdos,  ac  rex,  vel  princeps  civitatis,  comi- 
tc  tantur,  hinnitufque  ac  fremitus  obfervant.  Nec  ulli  aufpicio 
u  major  fides,  non  folum  apud  plebem,  fed  apud  proceres,  apud 

facerdotes. 
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“  facerdotes  *  (a)”  There  is  fcarce  a  thing  feen  or  imagined, 
but  what  the  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar  confider  as  a  prognoftic 
of  fome  future  event.  The  Hindows  rely  on  the  augury  of  birds, 
precifely  as  the  old  Romans  did.  Tho’  there  is  not  the  flighted; 
probability,  that  an  impending  misfortune  was  ever  prevented  by 
fuch  prognoflics  ;  yet  the  deflre  of  knowing  future  events  is  fo 
deeply  rooted  in  our  nature,  that  omens  will  always  prevail  a- 
mong  the  vulgar,  in  fpite  of  the  cleared:  light  of  philofophy  f. 

With  refpedt  to  prophecies  in  particular,  one  apology  may  be 
made  for  them,  that  no  other  prognoftic  of  futurity  is  lefs  apt  to 
do  mifchief.  What  Procopius  (£)  obferves  of  the  Sybilline  oracles, 
is  equally  applicable  to  prophecies  in  general,  “  That  it  is  above 
“  the  fagacity  of  man  to  explain  any  of  them  before  the  event 
“  happen.”  After  peruftng  many,  he  gives  the  following  reafon. 
“  Matters  are  there  handled,”  fays  he,  “  not  in  any  order,  nor  in 
“  a  continued  difcourfe  :  but  after  mentioning  the  diftreftes  of  A- 
“  frica,  for  example,  they  give  a  flight  touch  at  the  Perftans,  the 
“  Romans,  the  Aflyrians  ;  then  returning  to  the  Romans,  they 

*  “  It  is  peculiar  to  tliat  people,  to  deduce  omens  and  prefages  from  horfes. 
4‘  Thefe  animals  are  maintained  at  the  public  expence,  in  groves  and  forefts,  and 
“  are  not  allowed  to  be  polluted  with  any  work  for  the  ufe  of  man  ;  but  being 
«<  yoked  in  the  facred  chariot,  the  prieft,  and  the  king,  or  chief  of  the  Hate,  at- 
“  tend  them,  and  carefully  obferve  their  neigliings.  The  greateft  faith  is  given  to 
<“  this  method  of  augury,  both  among  the  vulgar  and  the  nobles.” 

-j-  Is  it  not  mortifying  to  human  pride,  that  a  great  philofopher  Bacon]  fhould 
think  like  the  vulgar  upon  this  fubject?  Mentioning  great  rejoicings  in  London 
upon  the  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England  being  married  to  James  IV.  of  Scot¬ 
land,  he  adds,  “  not  from  any  affe&ion  to  the  Scots,  but  from  a  fecret  inftinft 
“  and  infpiration  of  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  the  match.” 

(a)  Tacitus,  De  morlbus  Germanorum,  cap.  10. 

(b)  Gothica  Hiftoria,  lib.  i. 
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fall  flap-dafh  upon  the  calamities  of  Britain.”  A  curious  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  obfervation,  is  a  book  of  prophecies  compofed  in 
Scotland  by  Thomas  Learmont,  commonly  called  Thomas  the 
Rhymer ,  becaufe  the  book  is  in  rhyme.  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of 
Cicero,  reports,  that  a  fpedre  appeared  to  Cicero’s  nurfe,  and 
foretold,  that  the  child  would  become  a  great  fupport  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  Rate  ;  and  moft  innocently  he  makes  the  following  reflec¬ 
tion  ;  “  This  might  have  pafled  for  an  idle  tale,  had  not  Cicero 
“  demonflrated  the  truth  of  the  predidion  which  in  effed  is 
faying,  that  if  a  predidion  happen  to  prove  true,  it  is  a  real  pro¬ 
phecy  ;  if  otherwile,  that  it  is  an  idle  tale.  There  have  been  prophe¬ 
cies  not  altogether  fo  well  guarded  as  the  Sybilline  oracles.  Na¬ 
pier,  inventor  of  the  logarithms,  found  the  day  of  judgement 
predided  in  the  Revelation  ;  and  named  the  very  day  ;  which 
unfortunately  he  furvived.  He  made  another  predidion,  but 
prudently  named  a  day  fo  diflant,  as  to  be  in  no  hazard  of  blufh- 
ing  a  fecond  time.  Michel  Stifels,  a  German  clergyman,  fpent 
moft  of  his  life  in  attempting  to  difcover  the  day  of  judgement ; 
and  at  laft  announced  to  his  parifhioners,  that  it  would  happen 
within  a  year.  The  parifliioners,  refolving  to  make  the  beft  of  a 
bad  bargain,  fpent  their  time  merrily,  taking  no  care  to  lay  up 
provifions  for  another  year ;  and  fo  nice  was  their  calculation,  as 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  have  not  a  morfel  remaining,  either  of 
food  or  of  induftry.  The  famous  Jurieu  has  fhown  great  inge¬ 
nuity  in  explaining  prophecies  ;  of  which  take  the  following  in- 
ftance.  In  his  book,  intitled,  Accomplifhment  of  the  prophecies,  he 
demonftrates,  that  the  beaft  in  the  Apocalypfe,  which  held  the* 
poculum  aureum  plenum  abominationum  *,  is  the  Pope  ;  and  his  reafon 
is,  that  tne  initial  letters  of  thefe  four  Latin  words  compofe  the 
word  papa  ;  a  very  Angular  prophecy  indeed,  that  is  a  prophecy 

*  “  The  golden  cup  full-  of  abominations.” 
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in  Latin,  but  in  no  other  language.  The  candid  reader  will  ad¬ 
vert,  that  fuch  prophecies  as  relate  to  our  Saviour,  and  tend  to 
afcertain  the  truth  of  his  million,  fall  not  under  the  foregoing 
reafoning  ;  for  they  do  not  anticipate  futurity,  by  producing  foie- 
knowledge  of  future  events.  They  were  not  underltood  till  our 
Saviour  appeared  among  men  ;  and  then  they  were  clearly  under- 

flood  as  relative  to  him.  I  * 

There  is  no  end  of  fuperllition  in  its  various  modes.  It  was  be¬ 
lieved  univerfally  in  dark  times,  that  by  certain  forms  and  invo¬ 
cations,  the  fpirits  of  the  dead  could  be  called  upon  to  reveal  future 
events.  A  lottery  in  Florence,  gainful  to  the  government,  and 
ruinous  to  the  people,  gives  great  fcope  to  fuperllition.  The  pur- 
chafer  of  tickets,  in  order  to  be  fuccefsful,  mult  fall  fix  and  thirty 
hours,  mult  repeat  a  certain  number  of  Ave  Maries  and  Pater  No- 
flers,  mult  not  fpeak  to  a  living  creature,  mult  not  go  to  bed,  mult 
continue  in  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  and  to  faints,  till  fome  propi¬ 
tious  faint  appear  and  declare  the  numbers  that  are  to  be  fuccefs¬ 
ful.  The  ticket-holder,  fatigued  with  falling,  praying,  and  ex¬ 
pectation,  falls  aileep.  Occupied  with  the  thoughts  he  had  when 
awake,  he  dreams  that  a  faint  appears,  and  mentions  the  num¬ 
bers  that  are  to  be  fuccefsful.  If  he  be  difappointed,  he  is  vexed 
at  his  want  of  memory  ;  but  trulls  in  the  faint  as  an  infallible  o- 
racle.  Again  he  buys  tickets,  again  falls  aileep,  again  fees  a  vi- 
fion,  and  again  is  difappointed. 

Lucky  and  unlucky  days,  which  were  fo  much  rely’d  on  as  e- 
ven  to  be  marked  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  calendars,  make  an 
appendix  to  prophecies.  'The  Tartars  never  undertake  any  thing  of 
moment  on  a  Wednefday,  being  held  by  them  unlucky.  The  No- 
gayan  Tartars  hold  every  thirteenth  year  to  be  unlucky  :  they  will 
not  even  wear  a  fword  that  year,  believing  that  it  would  be  their 
death ;  and  they  maintain,  that  none  of  their  warriors  ever  re¬ 
turned  who  went  upon  an  expedition  in  one  of  thefe  years.  They 
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pafs  that  time  in  fading  and  prayer,  and  during  it  never  marry. 
The  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar  have  days  fortunate  and  unfortu¬ 
nate  with  refpedt  to  the  birth  of  children  :  they  deftioy  witnout 
mercy  every  child  that  is  born  on  an  unfortunate  day. 

I  dole  this  important  article  with  a  reflection  that  ought  to 
make  an  impreflion  upon  every  rational  mind.  The  know  lecige 
of  future  events,  as  far  as  it  tends  to  influence  our  conduct,  is  m- 
confiflent  with  a  date  of  trial,  fuch  as  Providence  has  allotted  to 
man  in  this  life.  It  would  deprive  him  of  hopes  and  fears,  and 
leave  him  nothing  to  deliberate  upon,  nor  any  end  to  profecute. 
In  a  word,  it  would  put  an  end  to  his  activity,  reduce  him 
to  be  merely  a  paflive  being.  Providence  therefore  has  wifely 
drawn  a  veil  over  future  events,  affording  us  no  light  for  prying 

into  them  but  fagacity  and  experience. 

Thefe  are  a  few  of  the  numberlefs  abfurd  opinions  about  the 
conduct  of  Providence,  that  have  prevailed  among  Chriftians,  and 
{hill  prevail  among  fome  of  them.  Many  opinions  no  lefs  abfurd 
have  prevailed  about  fpeculative  points.  I  confine  my f elf  to  one 
or  two  inftances  ;  for  to  make  a  complete  lift  would  require  a  vo¬ 
lume.  The  firft  1  fhall  mention,  and  the  moft  noted,  is  tranfub- 
ftantiation  ;  which,  tho’  it  has  not  the  leaft  influence  on  piactice, 
is  reckoned  fo  effential  to  falvation,  as  to  be  placed  above  every 
moral  duty.  The  following  text  is  appealed  to  as  the  iole  foun¬ 
dation  of  that  article  of  faith.  “  And  as  they  were  eating,  Jefus 
“  took  bread,  and  bleffed  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  dif- 
“  ciples,  and  faid,  Take,  eat  ;  this  is  my  body.  And  he  took  the 
«  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them,  faying,  Drink  ye 
“  all  of  it :  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  teftament,  which  is 
fhed  for  many  for  the  remiflion  of  fins.  Cut  I  fay  unto  you, 
“  1  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that 

“  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Fathers  kmg- 

„  ty  “  dom 
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“  dom  («).”  That  this  is  a  metaphor,  mud  ftrike  every  one  :  the 
pafl age  cannot  even  bear  a  literal  meaning,  confidering  the  final 
elaufe  ;  for  furely  the  moft  zealous  Roman  believes  not,  that  Chri- 
ftians  are  to  drink  new  wine  with  their  Saviour  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  At  the  fame  time,  it  is  not  fo  much  as  infinuated, 
that  there  was  here  any  miraculous  tranfubftantiation  of  the  bread 
and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  ;  nor  is  it  infi¬ 
nuated,  that  the  apoftles  believed  they  were  eating  the  flefh  of 
their  mailer,  and  drinking  his  blood.  St  John,  the  favourite  a- 
pofile,  mentions  not  a  word  of  this  ceremony,  which  he  certain¬ 
ly  would  not  have  omitted,  had  he  imagined  it  an  effential  ar¬ 
ticle  of  faith. 

But  fuppofing  tranfubftantiation  to  be  more  clearly  expreffed  in. 
this  text,  than  it  really  is  ;  yet  men  of  good  underftanding  will 
be  loth  to  admit  a  meaning  that  contradicts  their  five  fenfes.  They 
will  reflect,  that  no  man  now  living  ever  faw  the  original  books  of 
the  New  Teftament ;  nor  are  they  certain,  that  the  editions  we 
have,  are  copied  directly  from  the  originals.  Every  remove  from 
them  is  liable  to  errors,  which  may  juftly  create  a  fufpicion  of  e- 
very  text  that  contradicts  reafon  and  common  fenfe.  Add,  that 
the  bulk  of  Chriftians  have  not  even  a  copy  from  the  original  to 
build  their  faith  upon,  but  only  a  tranflation  into  another  lan- 
guage. 

And  this  leads  to  what  chiefly  determined  me  to  felect  that  in- 
fiance.  God  and  nature  have  befiowed  upon  us  the  faculty  of  rea¬ 
fon,  for  difiinguilhing  truth  from  falfehood.  If  by  reafoning 
with  candor  and  impartiality,  we  difcover  a  propofition  to  be 
true  or  falfe,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  remain  indifferent :  we  mnft 
judge,  and  according  to  our  judgement  we  muft  pronounce.  I 
fay  more,  to  pronounce  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  Maker ;  for  to 

ia)  St. Matthew,  xxvi,  26.  &c, 

what 
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what  purpofe  has  he  bellow’d  reafon  upon  us,  but  in  order  to  di¬ 
rect  our  belief  ?  At  the  fame  time,  we  may  depend  on  it  as  an 
intuitive  truth,  that  God  will  never  impofe  any  belief  on  us,  con¬ 
tradictory  not  only  to  our  reafon,  but  to  our  fenfes. 

The  following  objection  however  will  perhaps  relilh  more  with 
people  of  plain  underftanding.  Tranfubftantiation  is  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  miracle,  reiterated  every  day  and  in  every  corner  of  the 
earth,  by  priefts  not  always  remarkable  either  for  piety  or  for  mo¬ 
rality.  Now  1  demand  an  anfwer  to  the  following  plain  queflion  : 
To  what  good  end  or  purpofe  is  fuch  a  profufion  of  miracles  fubfer- 
vient  ?  I  fee  none.  But  I  difeover  a  very  bad  one,  if  they  have 
any  influence ;  which  is,  that  they  accuftom  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  more  cruelty  and  barbarity,  than  even  the  grofleft  favages  are 
ever  guilty  of :  fome  of  them  indeed  devour  the  flelh  of  their  ene¬ 
mies  ;  but  none  of  them,  the  flefli  of  their  friends,  efpecially  of 
their  greateft  friend.  But  to  do  juftice  to  people  of  that  religion, 
I  am  confident,  that  this  fuppofed  miracle  has  no  influence  what¬ 
ever  upon  their  manners  :  to  me  it  appears  impoflible  for  any 
man  ferioufly  to  believe,  that  the  bread  and  wine  ufed  at  the 
Lord’s  fupper,  is  actually  converted  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
our  Saviour.  The  Romifli  church  requires  the  belief  of  tranfub¬ 
flantiation  ;  and  a  zealous  Catholic,  out  of  pure  obedience,  thinks 
he  believes  it.  Convince  once  a  man  that  falvation  depends  on 
belief,  and  he  will  believe  any  thing  ;  that  is,  he  will  imagine 
that  he  believes  :  Credo  quia  impojfibile  eji  *, 

That 


*  A  traveller  defevibing  the  Virgin  Mary’s  lioufe  at  Loretto,  has  the  following 
reflexion.  “  When  there  are  fo  many  faints  endued  with  fuch  miraculous  powers, 
i(  fo  many  relics,  and  fo  many  impregnated  wells,  each  of  them  able  to  cure  the 
xt  mod  dangerous  difeafes  *,  one  would  wonder,  that  phylicians  could  live  there,  or 
“  others  die.  But  people  die  here  as  elfewhere  *,  and  even  churchmen,  who  preach 
u  upon  the  miracles  wrought  by  relics,  grow  lick  and  die  like  other  men.”  It  is 
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That  our  firft  reformers,  who  were  prone  to  differ  from  the  Ro- 
mifli  faith,  fhould  adopt  this  dodrine,  fliows  the  fupreme  in¬ 
fluence  of  fuperitition.  The  Lutherans  had  not  even  the  excufe 
of  inattention  :  after  ferious  examination,  they  added  one  abfur- 
dity  more  \  teaching,  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  converted  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour,  and  yet  remain  bread  and 
wine  as  at  firft  ;  which  is  termed  by  them  confubjlanticition.  I  am 
perfuaded,  that  at  this  time  not  a  Angle  man  of  them  harbours 
fuch  a  thought. 

Many  perfons,  proof  againft  a  ferious  argument,  are  fufEcient- 
}y  clear-lighted  to  difcover  falfehood  when  put  in  a  ridiculous 
light.  It  requires,  I  am  fenftble,  a  very  delicate  hand"  to  attacK 
a  grave  fubjeft:  with  ridicule  as  a  teft  of  truth  ;  and  for  that  rea- 
fon,  I  forbear  to  offer  any  thing  of  my  own.  But  I  will  fet  be¬ 
fore  my  readers  fome  excerpts  from  a  book  of  abfolute  authority 
with  Roman  Catholics.  Tho’  tranfubftantiation  be  there  handled 
in  the  moft  ferious  manner,  with  all  the  ceremonies  and  puncti¬ 
lios  that  naturally  flow  from  it,  yet  to  my  tafte,  nothing  can  be 
contrived  to  give  it  a  more  ridiculous  appearance.  The  book  is 
the  Roman  Miffal,  from  which  the  following  is  a  literal  tranfla- 
tion. 

“  Mafs  may  be  deficient  in  the  matter,  in  the  form,  in  the  mi- 


one  tiling  to  believe,  it  is  another  thing  to  fancy  that  we  believe.  In  the  year  1666 
a  Jew  named  Sabatai  Levi  appeared  at  Smyrna,  pretending  to  be  the  true  Mefiiah, 
and  was  acknowledged  to  be  fuch  by  many.  The  Grand  Signior,  for  proof  of  his 
million,  infilled  for  a  miracle  ;  propofmg  that  he  fhould  prefent  himfelf  as  a  mark 
to  be  Ihot  at,  and  promiling  to  believe  that  he  was  the  Mefliah,  if  he  remained  un¬ 
wounded.  Sabatai,  declining  the  trial,  turned  Mahometan  to  fave  his  life.  But  ob- 
ferve  the  blindnefs  of  fuperlfition :  tho’  Sabatai  was  feen  every  day  walking  the 
Breets  of  Conllantinople  in  the  Turkilh  habit,  the  Jews  infilled  that  the  true  Saba¬ 
tai  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  leaving  only  behind  him  his  lliadow ;  and  probably 
they  moll  pioully  fancied  that  they  believed  fo. 
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“  nifler,  or  in  the  aaion.  Fird,  in  the  matter.  If  the  bread  be 
“  not  of  wheat,  or  if  there  be  fo  great  a  mixture  of  other  grain 
“  that  it  cannot  be  called  wheat-bread,  or  if  any  way  corrupted, 
“  it  does  not  make  a  facrament.  If  it  be  made  with  rofe-water, 
<l  or  any  other  diddled  water,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  make  a 
“  facrament  or  not.  Tho’  corruption  have  begun,  or  tho’  it  be 
“  leavened,  it  makes  a  facrament,  but  the  celebrator  fins  grievouf- 
“  ly. 

“  If  the  celebrator,  before  confecration,  obferve  that  the  hod 
“  is  corrupted,  or  is  not  of  wheat,  he  mud  take  another  hoft : 
“  if  after  confecration,  he  muft  dill  take  another  and  fwallow  it, 
“  after  which  he  mud  alfo  fwallow  the  fird,  or  give  it  to  another, 
“  or  preferve  it  in  fome  place  with  reverence.  But  if  he  have 
“  fwallowed  the  fird  before  obferving  its  defeats,  he  mud  never- 
“  thelefs  fwallow  alfo  the  perfedt  hod  y  becaufe  the  precept  about 
“  the  perfection  of  the  facrament,  is  of  greater  weight  than  that 
“  of  taking  it  fading.  If  the  confecrated  hod  difappear  by  an 
“  accident,  as  by  wind,  by  a  miracle,  or  by  fome  animal,  ano- 
“  ther  mud  be  confecrated. 

“  If  the  wine  be  quite  four  or  putrid,  or  made  of  unripe  grapes, 
“  or  be  mixed  with  fo  much  water  as  to  fpoil  the  wine,  it  is  no 
“  facrament.  If  the  wine  have  begun  to  four  or  to  be  corrupted, 
“  or  be  quite  new,  or  not  mixed  with  water,  or  mixed  with  rofe- 
“  water  or  other  diddled  water,  it  makes  a  facrament,  but  the  ce- 
“  lebrator  fins  grievoufly. 

“  If  the  pried,  before  confecration,  obferve  that  the  material's 
“  are  not  proper,  he  mud  dop,  if  proper  materials  cannot  be  got ; 
“  but  after  confecration,  he  mud  proceed,  to  avoid  giving  fcan- 
“  dal.  If  proper  materials  can  be  procured  by  waiting,  he  mud 
“  wait  for  them,  that  the  facrifice  may  not  remain  imperfect. 

“  Second,  in  form.  If  any  of  the  words  of  confecration  be  o- 
“  mitted,  or  any  of  them  be  changed  into  words  of  a  different 
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“  meaning,  it  is  no  facrament :  if  they  be  changed  into  words  of 
u  the  fame  meaning,  it  makes  a  facrament ;  but  the  celebrator 
44  fins  grievoufly. 

44  Third,  in  the  minifler.  If  he  does  not  intend  to  make  a  fa- 
44  crament,  but  to  cheat ;  if  there  be  any  part  of  the  wine,  or  a- 
44  ny  -wafer  that  he  has  not  in  his  eye,  and  does  not  intend  to 
44  confecrate  ;  if  he  have  before  him  eleven  wafers,  and  intends 
44  to  confecrate  only  ten,  not  determining  what  ten  he  intends  : 
“  in  thefe  cafes  the  confecration  does  not  hold,  becaufe  intention 
44  is  requifite.  If  he  think  there  are  ten  only,  and  intends  to 
44  confecrate  all  before  him,  they  are  all  confecrated  ;  therefore 
44  priefts  ought  always  to  have  fuch  intention.  If  the  prieft, 
44  thinking  he  has  but  one  wafer,  fhall,  after  the  confecration, 
44  find  two  flicking  together,  he  mull  take  them  both.  And  he 
44  mufl  take  off  all  the  remains  of  the  confecrated  matter ;  for 
44  they  all  belong  to  the  fame  facrifice.  If  in  confecrating,  the 
44  intention  be  not  actual  by  wandering  of  mind,  but  virtual  in 
44  approaching  the  altar,  it  makes  a  facrament :  tho’  priefts 
44  fliould  be  careful  to  have  intention  both  virtual  and  actual. 

44  Befide  intention,  the  prieft  may  be  deficient  in  difpofition  of 
44  mind.  If  he  be  fufpended,  or  degraded,  or  excommunicated, 
44  or  under  mortal  fin,  he  makes  a  facrament,  but  fins  grievouf- 
44  ly.  He  may  be  deficient  alfo  in  difpofition  of  body.  If  he 
44  have  not  faffed  from  midnight,  if  he  have  tailed  water,  or  any 
44  other  drink  or  meat,  even  in  the  way  of  medicine,  he  cannot 
44  celebrate  nor  communicate.  If  he  have  taken  meat  or  drink 
44  before  midnight,  even  tho1  he  have  not  flept  nor  digefted  it, 
44  he  does  not  fin.  But  on  account  of  the  perturbation  of  mind, 
44  which  bars  devotion,  it  is  prudent  to  refrain. 

44  If  any  remains  of  meat,  flicking  in  the  mouth,  be  fwailow- 
44  ed  with  the  hoft,  they  do  not  prevent  communicating,  provi- 
44  ded  they  be  fwallowed,  not  as  meat,  but  as  fpittle.  The  fame 
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is  to  be  laid,  if  in  wafhing  the  mouth  a  drop  of  water  be  fwal~ 
“  lowed,  provided  it  be  againft  our  will. 

Fourth,  in  the  adlion.  If  any  requifite  be  wanting,  it  is  no 
facrament ;  for  example,  if  it  be  celebrated  out  of  holy  ground, 
or  upon  an  altar  not  confecrated,  or  not  covered  with  three  nap¬ 
kins  5  if  there  be  no  wax  candles  ;  if  it  be  not  celebrated  be¬ 
tween  day-break  and  noon  ;  if  the  celebrator  have  not  laid  mat- 
tins  with  lauds ;  if  he  omit  any  of  the  facerdotal  robes  ;  if  thefe 
“  robes  and  the  napkins  be  not  blefled  by  a  bilhop  ;  if  there  be 
no  cleik  prelent  to  ferve,  or  one  who  ought  not  to  ferve,  a  wo¬ 
man,  for  example  ;  if  there  be  no  chalice,  the  cup  of  which  is 
“  gold,  or  filver,  or  pewter ;  if  the  veftment  be  not  of  clean  linen 
adorned  with  filk  in  the  middle,  and  blefled  by  a  bifliop ;  if  the 
pneft  celebrate  with  his  head  covered  ;  if  there  be  no  miflal  pre- 
“  fent,  tho*  he  have  it  by  heart. 

If  a  gnat  or  fpider  fall  into  the  cup  after  confecration,  the 
prieft  muft  fwallow  it  \yith  the  blood,  if  he  can  :  otherwife, 
“  let  him  take  it  out,  wafh  it  with  wine,  burn  it,  and  throw  it 
64  with  the  wafhings  into  holy  ground.  If  poifon  fall  into  the 
44  cup,  the  blood  mull  be  poured  on  tow  or  on  a  linen  cloth,  re- 
44  main  till  it  be  dry,  then  be  burnt,  and  the  allies  be  thrown 
44  upon  holy  ground.  If  the  holt  be  poifoned,  it  mull  be  kept  in 
44  a  tabernacle  till  it  be  corrupted. 

44  If  the  blood  freeze  in  winter,  put  warm  cloths  about  the 
44  cup  :  if  that  be  not  fufficient,  put  the  cup  in  boiling  water. 

44  If  any  of  Chrifl’s  blood  fall  on  the  ground  by  negligence,  it 
44  mull  be  licked  up  with  the  tongue,  and  the  place  feraped  :  the 
44  ferapings  muft  be  burnt,  and  the  allies  buried  in  holy  ground. 

44  If  the  prieft  vomit  the  eucharifl,  and  the  fpecies  appear  en- 
44  tire,  it  muft  be  licked  up  moft  reverently.  If  a  naufea  prevent 
44  that  to  be  done,  it  muft  be  kept  dll  it  be  corrupted.  If  the  fpe¬ 
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<C  cies  do  not  appear,  let  the  vomit  be  burnt,  and  the  allies  thrown 
“  upon  holy  ground.”  . 

As  the  foregoing  article  has  beyond  intention  fwelled  to  an  e- 
normous  fize,  I  lhall  add  but  one  other  article,  which,  at  the  fame 
time,  Ihall  be  extremely  fliort ;  and  that  is  the  creed  of  Athana- 
fms.’  It  is  a  heap  of  unintelligible  jargon;  and  yet  we  are  ap¬ 
pointed  to  believe  every  article  of  it,  under  the  pain  of  eternal 
damnation.  As  it  enjoins  belief  of  rank  contradiaions,  it  feems 
purpofely  calculated  to  be  a  teft  of  llavilh  fubmiflion  to  the  tyran¬ 
nical  authority  of  a  proud  and  arrogant  prieft 
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Religious  Worship. 


T  N  the  foregoing  chapter  are  traced  the  gradual  advances  of  the 
1  fenfe  of  Deity,  from  its  imperfect  ftate  among  favages  to  its 
maturity  among  enlightened  nations,  difplaying  to  us  one  great 
being  to  whom  all  other  beings  owe  their  exiftence,  who  made 
the  world,  and  who  governs  it  by  the  moft  perfeft  laws.  And 
our  perception  of  Deity,  arifing  from  that  fenfe,  is  fortified  by  an 
intuitive  propofition,  that  there  neceffarily  muft  exift  fome  being 
who  had  no  beginning.  Confidering  the  Deity  as  the  author  of 
our  exiftence,  we  owe  him  gratitude  ;  confidering  him  as  govern- 


.  Bifcop  Burnet  feems  doubtful  whether  this  creed  was  compofed  by  Athanafms ; 
tho’  his  doubts,  in  my  apprehenfion,  are  fcarce  fufficient  to  weigh  againft  the  una- 
nimous  opinion  of  the  Chriflian  church. 


or  of  the  world,  we  owe  him  obedience  :  and  upon  thefe  duties  is 
founded  the  obligation  we  are  under  to  worfhip  him.  Further, 
God  made  man  for  fociety,  and  implanted  in  his  nature  the  mo¬ 
ral  fenfe  to  direct  his  condudl  in  that  ftate.  From  thefe  premifes, 
may  it  not  with  certainty  be  inferred  to  be  the  will  of  God,  that 
men  fhould  obey  the  dictates  of  the  moral  fenfe  in  fulfilling  every 
duty  of  juftice  and  benevolence  ?  Thefe  moral  duties,  it  would 
appear,  are  our  chief  bufinefs  in  this  life  ;  being  enforced  not  only 
by  a  moral  but  by  a  religious  principle. 

Morality,  as  laid  down  in  a  former  fketch,  confifls  of  two  great 
branches,  viz.  the  moral  fenfe,  which  unfolds  our  duty  to  man, 
and  an  active  moral  principle,  which  prompts  us  to  perform  that 
duty.  Natural  religion  confifls  alfo  of  two  great  branches,  viz. 
the  fenfe  of  Deity,  which  unfolds  our  duty  to  our  Maker,  and  the 
acflive  principle  of  devotion,  which  prompts  us  to  perform  our  duty 
to  him.  The  univerfality  of  the  fenfe  of  Deity  proves  it  to  be  in¬ 
nate  :  the  fame  reafon  proves  the  principle  of  devotion  to  be  in¬ 
nate  ;  for  all  men  agree  in  worfhipping  fuperior  beings,  whatever 
difference  there  may  be  in  the  mode  of  worfhip. 

Both  branches  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  God,  that  of  worfhipping 
him,  and  that  of  obeying  his  will  with  refpedl  to  our  fellow- crea¬ 
tures,  are  fummed  up  by  the  Prophet  Micah  in  the  following 
emphatic  words.  “  He  hath  fhewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good : 
“  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  juflly,  to  love 
“  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?  ”  The  two  ar¬ 
ticles  firfl  mentioned,  are  moral  duties  regarding  our  fellow- crea¬ 
tures  ;  and  as  to  fuch,  what  is  required  of  us  by  the  Lord  is  to 
do  our  duty  to  others,  not  only  as  directed  by  the  moraL  fenfe, 
but  as  being  the  will  of  our  Maker,  to  whom  we  owe  abfolute  obe¬ 
dience.  That  branch  of  our  duty  is  referved  for  a  fecond  feflion : 
at  prefent  we  are  to  treat  of  religious  worfhip,  included  in  the 
third  article,  viz.  the  walking  humbly  with  our  God. 
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Religious  W irjloip. 

f~g~  H  E  obligation  we  are  under  to  worfliip  God,  or  to  walk  hum- 
*  bly  with  him,  is,  as  obferved  above,  founded  on  the  two- 
great  principles  of  gratitude  and  obedience  ;  both  of  them  requi¬ 
ring  fundamentally  a  pure  heart,  and  a  well-difpofed  mind.  But 
heart-worfhip  is  alone  not  fufficient :  there  are  over  and  above  re¬ 
quired  external  Signs,  teftifying  to  others  the  fenfe  we  have  of  thefe 
duties,  and  a  firm  refolution  to  perform  them.  That  fuch  is  the 
will  of  God,  will  appear  as  follows.  The  principle  of  devotion, 
like  moft  of  our  other  principles,  partakes  of  the  imperfe£lion  of 
our  nature  :  yet  however  faint  originally,  it  is  capable  of  being 
greatly  invigorated  by  cultivation  and  exercife.  Private  exercife 
is  not  fufficient.  Nature,  and  confequently  the  God  of  nature, 
require  public  exercife  or  public  worfliip  :  for  devotion  is  infec¬ 
tious,  like  joy  or  grief  (4;  and  bY  mutual  communication  in  a 
numerous  aflembly,  is  greatly  invigorated.  A  regular  habit  of 
exprefling  publicly  our  gratitude  and  resignation,  never  fails  to 
purify  the  mind,  tending  to  wean  it  from  every  unlawful  purfuit. 
This  is  the  true  motive  of  public  worfliip  ;  not  what  is  commonly 
inculcated,  viz.  That  it  is  required  from  us,  as  a  teftimony  to  our 
Maker  of  our  obedience  to  his  laws  :  God,  who  knows  the  heart, 

needs  no  fuch  teftimony  *.  I  Shall  only  add  upon  the  general 

head, 

(a)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  i.  p.  180.  edit.  5. 

*  Arnobius  ( Adverfus  gentes ,  lib.  1.)  accounts  rationally  for  the  worfliip  we  pay 

to  the  Deity  :  “  Huic  omnes  ex  more  profternknur,  hunc  collatis  precibus  adora- 

**  mus, 
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head,  that  lawgivers  ought  to  avoid  with  caution  the  enforcing 
public  worlhip  by  rewards  and  punilhments  :  human  laws  can¬ 
not  reach  the  heart,  in  which  the  elTence  of  worlhip  conlifts  :  they 
may  indeed  bring  on  a  liftlefs  habit  of  worlhip,  by  feparating  the 
external  ad  from  the  internal  affedion,  than  which  there  can  be 
nothing  more  hurtful  to  true  religion.  The  utmoll  that  can  be 
fafely  ventured,  is  to  bring  public  worlhip  under  cenforian  powers, 
as  a  matter  of  police,  for  preferving  good  order,  and  for  prevent¬ 
ing  bad  example. 

The  religion  of  Confucius,  profelfed  by  the  literati  and  perfons 
of  rank  in  China  and  Tonquin,  confifts  in  a  deep  inward  venera¬ 
tion  for  the  God  or  King  of  heaven,  and  in  the  pradice  of  every 
moral  virtue.  They  have  neither  temples,  nor  priefts,  nor  any 
fettled  form  of  external  worlhip  :  every  one  adores  the  fupreme 
Being  in  the  manner  he  himfelf  thinks  bell.  This  is  indeed  the 
molt  refined  fyltem  of  religion  that  ever  took  place  among  men. 
There  is  however  an  invincible  objedion  againll  it,  which  is,  that 
it  is  not  fitted  for  the  human  race  :  an  excellent  religion  it  would 


«  muSj  ab  hoc  jufta,  et  honefta,  et  auditu  ejus  condign^,  depofcimus.  Non  quo 
«  jpfe  defideret  fupplices  nos  efle,  aut  amet  fubfterni  tot  millium  venerationem  vide- 
«  re.  Utilitas  hxc  noftra  eft,  et  commodi  noftri  rationeni  fpe&ans.  Nam  quia 
«  proni  ad  culpas,  et  ad  libidinis  varios  appetitus,  vitio  fumus  infirmitatis  ingenit^, 
“  patitur  fe  Temper  noftris  cogitationibus  concipi :  ut  dum  ilium  oramus,  et  mere- 
«  ri  ejus  contendimus  munera,  accipiamus  innocentije  voluntatem,  et  ab  omni  nos 
“  labe  deli&orum  omnium  amputatione  purgemus.” — \_In  Englijh  thus:  “  It  is 
«  our  cuftom  to  proftrate  ourfelves  before  him ;  and  we  afk  of  him  fuch  gifts  only 
«  as  are  confiftent  with  juftice  and  with  honour,  and  fuitable  to  the  character  of  the 
u  Being  whom  we  adore.  Not  that  he  receives  pleafure  or  Tatis  faction  fiom  the 
«<  humble  veneration  of  thoufands  of  his  creatures.  From  this  we  ourfelves  derive 
«  benefit  and  advantage ;  for  being  the  Haves  of  appetite,  and  prone  to  err  from 
«  the  weaknefs  of  our  nature,  when  we  addrefs  ourfelves  to  God  in  piayer,  and 
«<  ftudy  by  our  actions  to  merit  his  approbation,  we  gain  at  leaft  the  wifti,  and  the 

«■  inclination,  to  be  virtuous.”] 
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be  for  angels  ;  but  is  far  too  refined,  even  for  fages  and  philofo- 

phers. 

Proceeding  to  deviations  from  the  genuine  worfhip  required  by 
our  Maker,  and  grofs  deviations  there  have  been,  I  begin  with 
that  fort  of  worfhip  which  is  influenced  by  fear,  and  which  for 
that  reafon  is  univerfal  among  favages.  The  American  favages 
believe,  that  there  are  inferior  deities  without  end,  mofi  of  them 
prone  to  mifchief :  they  negledl  the  fupreme  Deity  becaufe  he  is 
good  ;  and  direct  their  worfhip  to  foothe  the  malevolent  inferior 
deities  from  doing  harm.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Molucca  iflands, 
who  believe  the  exiftence  of  malevolent  invifible  beings  fubordi- 
nate  to  the  fupreme  benevolent  Being,  confine  their  worfhip  to 
the  former,  in  order  to  avert  their  wrath  ;  and  one  branch  of  their 
worfhip  is,  to  fet  meat  before  them,  hoping  that  when  the  belly  is 
full,  there  will  be  lefs  inclination  to  mifchief.  The  worfhip  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Java  is  much  the  fame.  The  negroes  of  Benin  wor¬ 
fhip  the  devil,  as  Dapper  expreffes  it,  and  facrifice  to  him  both 
men  and  beafts.  They  acknowledge  indeed  a  fupreme  Being,  who 
created  the  univerfe,  and  governs  it  by  his  Providence  :  but  they 
regard  him  not ;  “  for,”  fay  they,  “  it  is  needlefs,  if  not  imper- 
tinent,  to  invoke  a  being,  who,  good  and  gracious,  is  inca- 
u  pable  of  injuring  or  molefling  us.” 

The  auflerities  and  penances  that  are  pra6lifed  in  almofl  all  re¬ 
ligions,  fpring  from  the  fame  root.  One  way  to  pleafe  invifible 
malignant  powers,  is  to  make  ourfelves  as  miferable  as  poffible. 
Hence  the  horrid  penances  of  the  Faquirs  in  Hindoflan,  who  out¬ 
do  in  mortification  whatever  is  reported  of  the  ancient  Chriflian 
anchorites.  Some  of  thefe  Faquirs  continue  for  life  in  one  po- 
flure  :  fome  never  lie  down  :  fome  have  always  their  arms  raifed 
above  their  head  :  and  fome  mangle  their  bodies  with  knives  and 
fcourges.  The  town  of  Jagrenate  in  Hindoflan  is  frequented  by 
pilgrims,  fome  of  them  from  the  diflance  of  300  leagues,  which 
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they  travel,  not  by  walking  or  riding,  but  by  meafuring  the  road 
with  the  length  of  their  bodies  ;  in  which  method  of  loco-motion, 
fome  of  them  confume  years,  before  they  complete  their  pilgri¬ 
mage.  A  religious  feCt  made  its  way  fome  centuries  ago  into  Ja¬ 
pan,  termed  Bubfdoljls ,  from  Bubs ,  the  founder.  This  feCt  has  pre¬ 
vailed  over  the  ancient  feCt  of  the  Sintos,  chiefly  by  its  aufterity 
and  mortifications.  The  fpirit  of  this  feCt  iiifpires  nothing  but 
exceflive  fear  of  the  gods,  who  are  painted  prone  to  vengeance, 
and  always  offended.  The  people  of  that  religion  pafs  moil  of 
their  time  in  tormenting  themfelves,  to  expiate  imaginary  faults  ; 
and  they  are  treated  by  their  priefts  with  defpotifm  and  cruelty, 
that  is  not  paralleled  but  by  the  inquifitors  of  Spain.  The  man¬ 
ners  of  the  people  are  fierce,  cruel,  and  unrelenting,  fuch  as  ne¬ 
ver  fail  to  be  infpired  by  horrible  fuperflition.  The  notion  of  in¬ 
visible  malevolent  powers,  formerly  univerfal,  is  not  to  this  hour 
eradicated,  even  among  Chriftians  ;  for  which  I  appeal  to  the 
fadings  and  flagellations  among  Roman-Catholics,  held  by  them 
to  be  an  effential  part  of  religion.  People  infeCted  with  religious 
horrors,  are  never  ferioufly  convinced,  that  an  upright  heart  and 
found  morality  make  the  effence  of  religion.  The  do&rine  of  the 
Janfenifls,  concerning  repentance  and  mortification,  Shows  evident¬ 
ly,  however  they  may  deceive  themfelves,  that  they  have  an  im- 
preffion  of  the  Deity  as  a  malevolent  being.  They  hold  the  guilt 
contracted  by  Adam’s  fall  to  be  a  heinous  fin,  which  ought  to  be 
expiated  by  %dts  of  mortification,  fuch  as  the  torturing  and  ma¬ 
cerating  the  body  with  painful  labour,  exceffive  abftinence,  conti¬ 
nual  prayer  and  contemplation.  Their  penances,  whether  for  ori¬ 
ginal  or  voluntary  fin,  are  carried  to  extravagance  ;  and  they  who 
put  an  end  to  their  lives  by  fuch  fe verities,  are  termed  the  facred 
vidlims  of  repentance,  confumed  by  the  fire  of  divine  love.  Such 
fuicides  are  efteemed  peculiarly  meritorious  in  the  eye  of  Heaven  ; 
and  it  is  thought,  that  their  fufferings  cannot  fail  to  appeafe  the 
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anger  of  the  Deity.  That  celibacy  is  a  Rate  of  purity  and  per¬ 
fection,  is  a  prevailing  notion  in  many  countries  :  among  the  Pa¬ 
gans,  a  married  man  was  forbid  to  approach  the  altar,  for  fome 
days  after  knowing  his  wife  ;  and  this  ridiculous  notion  of  pollu¬ 
tion,  contributed  to  introduce  celibacy  among  the  Roman-Catholic 
priefts.  The  Emperor  Otho,  anno  1218,  became  a  fignal  peni¬ 
tent  :  but  inftead  of  atoning  for  his  fins  by  repentance  and  re- 
flitution,  he  laid  himfelf  down  to  be  trod  under  foot  by  the  boys 
of  his  kitchen  ;  and  frequently  fubmitted  to  the  difcipline  of  the 
whip,  inflifted  by  monks.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  toward  the 
end  of  his  days,  was  forely  depreffed  in  fpirit  with  fear  of  hell. 
Monks  were  his  only  companions,  with  whom  he  fpent  his  time 
in  chanting  hymns.  As  an  expiation  for  his  fins,  he  in  private 
difciplined  himfelf  with  fuch  feverity,  that  his  whip,  found  af¬ 
ter  his  death,  was  tinged  with  his  blood.  Nor  was  he  fatisfied 
with  thefe  atRs  of  mortification  :  timorous  and  illiberal  folicitude 

1  'f  }  S  ^  1  '*  *  f  ’  «= 

flill  haunting  him,  he  aimed  at  fomething  extraordinary,  at  fome 
new  and  lingular  a<5!  of  piety,  to  difplay  his  zeal,  and  to  merit 
the  favour  of  Heaven.  The  a<R  he  fixed  on  was  as  wild  as  any 
that  fuperRition  ever  fuggefted  to  a  diftempered  brain  :  it  was  to 
celebrate  his  own  obfequies.  He  ordered  his  tomb  to  be  erected 
in  the  chapel  of  the  monaftery  :  his  domeflics  marched  there 
in  funeral  procefhon,  holding  black  tapers  :  he  followed  in 
his  fhroud  :  he  was  laid  in  his  coffin  with  much  folemnity  : 
the  fervice  of  the  dead  was  chanted  ;  and  he  himfelf  joined  in  the 
prayers  offered  up  for  his  requiem ,  mingling  his  tears  with  thofe 
of  his  attendants.  The  ceremony  clofed  with  fprinkling  holy  wa¬ 
ter  upon  the  coffin  ;  and  the  affiflants  retiring,  the  doors  of  the 
chapel  were  fhut.  Then  Charles  rofe  out  of  the  coffin,  and  Role 
privately  to  his  apartment.  } 

The  hiRory  of  ancient  facrifices  is  not  fo  accurate,  as  in  >  every 
inRance  to  afcertain  upon  what  principle  they  were  founded,  whe¬ 
ther 
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ther  upon  fear,  upon  gratitude  for  favours  received,  or  to  folicit 
future  favour.  Human  facrifices  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  pre- 
fent  head  :  for  being  calculated  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  a  male¬ 
volent  deity,  they  could  have  no  other  motive  but  fear  j  and  in¬ 
deed  they  are  a  moft  direful  effe<£t  of  that  paffion.  It  is  needlefs 
to  lofe  time  in  mentioning  inftances,  which  are  well  known  to 
thole  who  are  acquainted  with  ancient  hiftory.  A  number  of 
them  are  collected  in  Hiflorical  Law-trads  (a)  :  and  to  thefe  I 
take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  the  Cumbrians,  the  Germans,  the 
Gauls,  particularly  the  Druids,  pra&ifed  human  facrifices  ;  for 
which  we  have  the  authority  of  Julius  Casfar,  Strabo,  and  othei 
authors.  A  people  upon  the  Miflifippi,  named  Tenfas ,  worfhip 
the  fun,  and,  like  the  Natches  their  neighbours,  have  a  temple  for 
that  luminary,  with  a  facred  fire  in  it,  continually  burning. 
The  temple  having  been  fet  on  fire  by  thunder,  was  all  in  flames, 
when  fome  French  travellers  faw  them  throw  children  into  the 
fire,  one  after  another,  to  appeafe  the  incenfed  deity.  The  Pro¬ 
phet  Micah  (&),  in  a  paffage  partly  quoted  above,  inveighs  bit¬ 
terly  againfl  fuch  facrifices  :  “  Wherewith  fhall  I  come  before  the 
“  Lord,  and  bow  myfelf  before  the  high  God  ?  fhall  I  come  be- 
“  fore  him  with  burnt- offerings,  with  calves  of  a  year  old  ?  will 
“  the  Lord  be  pleafed  with  thoufands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thou- 
“  fands  of  rivers  of  oil  ?  fhall  I  give  my  firft-born  for  my  tranfgref- 
“  fion,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  fin  of  my  foul  ?  He  hath 
“  fhewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good  :  and  what  doth  the  Lord 
«  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  juftly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
u  humbly  with  thy  God  ?  ” 

The  ancient  Perfians  acknowledged  Oromazes  and  Arimanes  as 
their  great  deities,  authors  of  good  and  ill  to  men.  But  I  find 

« • 

(«)  Tratf  I. 

(*)  Chap.  6. 
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not  that  Arimanes,  the  evil  principle,  was  ever  an  objecft  of  any 
religious  worfhip.  The  Gaures,  who  profefs  the  ancient  religion 
ofPerfia,  addrefs  no  worfhip  but  to  one  God,  all-good  and  all- 
powerful. 

Next,  of  worfhipping  the  Deity  in  the  chara&er  of  a  mercenary 
being.  Under  that  head  come  facrifices  and  oblations,  whether 
prompted  by  gratitude  for  favours  received,  or  by  felf-intereft  to 
procure  future  favours  ;  which,  for  the  reafon  mentioned,  I  fhall 
not  attempt  to  diftinguifh.  As  the  deities  of  early  times  were 
thought  to  referable  men,  it  is  not  wonderful,  that  men  endea¬ 
voured  to  conciliate  their  favour,  with  fuch  offerings  as  were  the 
mod  acceptable  to  themfelves.  It  is  probable,  that  the  firfl  facri¬ 
fices  of  that  kind  were  of  fweet-fmelling  herbs,  which  in  the  fire 
emitted  a  flavour,  that  might  reach  the  noftrils  of  a  deity,  even  at 
a  diftance.  The  burning  incenfe  to  their  gods,  was  pradtifed  in 
Mexico  and  Peru ;  and  at  prefent  is  pradlifed  in  the  peninfula  of 
Corea.  An  opportunity  fo  favourable  for  making  religious  zeal 
a  fund  of  riches  to  the  prieflhood,  is  feldom  negledled.  There 
was  no  difficulty  to  perfuade  ignorant  people,  that  the  gods  could 
eat  as  well  as  finell  :  what  was  offered  to  a  deity  for  food,  being 
carried  into  the  temple,  was  underftood  to  be  devoured  by  him. 

With  refpedl  to  the  Jewifh  facrifices  of  burnt-offerings,  meat¬ 
offerings,  fin- offerings,  peace-offerings,  heave-offerings,  and  wave- 
offerings,  thefe  were  appointed  by  God  himfelf,  in  order  to  keep  that 
fliff- necked  people  in  daily  remembrance  of  their  dependence  on 
him,  and  to  preferve  them  if  poffible  from  idolatry.  But  that  un¬ 
tradable  race  did  not  adhere  to  the  purity  of  the  inflitution  :  they 
infenfibly  degenerated  into  the  notion  that  their  God  was  a  mer¬ 
cenary  being  ;  and  in  that  character  only,  was  the  worfhip  of 
facrifices  performed  to  him  :  the  offerings  mentioned  were  li¬ 
berally  bellowed  on  him,  not  fingly  as  a  token  of  their  de¬ 
pendence, 
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pendence,  but  chiefly  in  order  to  avert  his  wrath,  or  to  gain  his 
favour  *. 

The  religious  notions  of  the  Greeks  were  equally  impure  :  they 
could  not  think  of  any  means  for  conciliating  the  favour  of  their 
gods,  more  efhcacious  than  gifts.  Homer  paints  his  gods  as  mer¬ 
cenary  to  an  extreme.  In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Iliad,  Jupiter 
fays,  “  Of  thefe  cities,  honoured  the  moll  by  the  foul  of  Jove,  is 
“  facred  Troy.  Never  Hands  the  altar  empty  before  me,  oblations 
“  poured  forth  in  my  prefence,  favour  that  aicends  the  fkies.” 
Speaking  in  the  fifth  book  of  a  warrior,  known  afterward  to  be 
Diomedes,  “  Some  god  he  is,  fome  power  againfl  the  Trojans  en- 
“  raged  for  vows  unpaid  :  deflrudlive  is  the  wrath  of  the  gods.” 
Diomedes  prays  to  Minerva,  “  With  thine  arm  wrard  from  me  the 
“  foe  :  a  year-old  heifer,  O  Queen,  fhall  be  thine,  broad- fronted, 
c<  unbroken,  and  wild  :  her  to  thee  I  will  offer  with  prayer,  gild— 
“  ing  with  gold  her  horns.”  Precifely  of  the  fame  kind,  are  the 
offerings  made  by  fuperftitious  Roman- Catholics  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  to  faints.  Electra,  in  the  tragedy  of  that  name,  fup- 
plicates  Apollo  in  the  following  terms. 

- O  !  hear  Elecflra  too  ; 

Who,  with  unfparing  hand,  her  choiceA  gifts 
Hath  never  fail’d  to  lay  before  thy  altars  ; 

Accept  the  little  All  that  now  remains 
For  me  to  give. 

The  people  of  HindoAan,  as  mentioned  above,  atone  for  their 

*  There  is  no  mention  in  ancient  authors  of  fifli  being  offered  to  the  gods  in  fa- 
crifice.  The  reafon  I  take  to  be,  that  the  mod  favoury  food  of  man  was  reckoned 
the  mod  agreeable  to  their  gods;  that  favages  never  thought  of  fifli  till  land-animals 
became  fcarce  ;  and  that  the  matter  as  well  as  form  of  facrifices  were  eftabliflied  in 
practice,  long  before  men  had  recourfe  to  fifli  for  food. 
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Ens  By  audere  penances  ;  But  tlicy  have  no  notion  of  piefentmg 
•nfts  to  the  Deity,  nor  of  deprecating  liis  wrath  with  the  blood 
of  animals.  On  the  contrary,  they  reckon  it  a  fin  to  flay  any  li¬ 
ving  creature ;  which  reduces  them  to  vegetable  food.  This  is 
going  too  far  ;  for  the  Deity  could  never  mean  to  prohibit  animal 
food,  when  man’s  chief  dependence  originally  was  upon  it.  The 
abftaining,  however,  from  animal  food,  Ihows  greater  humanity 
in  the  religion  of  Hindoftan,  than  of  any  other  known  country. 
The  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar  are  in  a  ftage  of  religion,  common 
among  many  nations,  which  is,  the  acknowledging  one  fupreme 
benevolent  deity,  and  many  malevolent  inferior  deities.  Moll 
of  their  worlhip  is  indeed  addreffed  to  the  latter;  but  they 
have  fo  far  advanced  before  feveral  other  nations,  as  to  offer  facri- 
fices  to  the  fupreme  Being,  without  employing  either  idols  or 

temples.  .  t  ; 

Philofophy  and  found  fenfe,  in  polifhed  nations,  have  purified 

religious  worlhip,  by  banifhing  the  profeffion  at  leaf!  of  oblations 
and  facrifices.  The  Being  that  made  the  world,  governs  it  by  laws 
that  are  inflexible,  becaufe  they  are  the  befl  poflible  ;  and  to  ima- 
"ine  that  he  can  be  moved  by  prayers,  oblations,  or  facrifices,  to 
vary  his  plan  of  government,  is  an  impious  thought,  degrading 
the  Deity  to  a  level  with  ourfelves  :  “  Hear,  O  my  people,  and  I 
“  wpi  teflify  againd  thee  :  I  am  God,  even  thy  God.  I  will  take 
«  no  bullock  out  of  thy  houfe,  nor  he-goat  out  of  thy  fold  :  for 
“  every  bead  of  the  foreft  is  mine,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thoufand 
“  hills.  Will  I  eat  the  flefli  of  bulls,  or  drink  the  blood  of  goats  ? 
“  Offer  unto  God  thankfgiving,  and  pay  thy  vows  to  the  Molt 
“  High.  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble  :  I  will  deliver  thee, 
“  and  thou  {hall  glorify  me  (a).”  “  Thou  defined  not  facrifice, 

“  elfe  would  I  give  it ;  thou  delighted  not  in  burnt-offering. 


(a)  Pfalm  50. 
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u  The  facrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  fpirit :  a  broken  and  a  con- 
“  trite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  defpife  («).”  For  I  defired 
“  mercy,  and  not  facrifice  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  God,  more 
“  than  burnt- offerings  (£).”  In  dark  ages,  there  is  great  fliew  of 
religion,  with  little  heart-worfhip  :  in  ages  of  philofophy,  warm 
heart-worfhip,  with  little  fhcw  *. 

This  is  a  proper  place  for  the  hiftory  of  idolatry  ;  which,  as 
will  anon  appear,  fprung  from  religious  worfhip,  corrupted  by 

*  Agathias  urges  a  different  reafon  againft  facrifices.  “  Ego  nullam  naturam 
f(  effe  exiftimo,  cui  voluptati  fint  foedata  fanguine  altaria,  et  animantium  laments. 
u  Quod  fi  qua  tamen  eft  cui  ifta  fint  cordi,  non  ea  mitis  et  benigna  eft  aliqua,  fed 
“  fera  ac  rabida,  qualem  pavorem  poette  fingunt,  et  Metum,  et  BeUpnam,  et  Ma- 
lam  Fortunam,  et  Difcordiam,  quam  indomitam  appellant.” — [ In  EngliJIj  thus  : 
f<  I  cannot  conceive,  that  there  fhould  exift  a  fuperior  being,  who  takes  delight  in 
<e  the  facrLfice  of  animals,  or  in  altars  ftained  with  blood.  If  fuch  there  be,  his 
(<  nature  is  not  benevolent,  but  barbarous  and  cruel.  Such  indeed  were  the  gods 
**  whom  the  poets  have  created  :  fuch  were  Fear  and  Terror,  the  goddefs  of  War, 

<f  of  Evil  Fortune,  and  of  Difcord.”] - Arnobius  batters  down  bloody  facrifices 

with  a  very  curious  argument.  “  Ecce  fi  bos  aliquis,  aut  quodlibet  ex  his  animal, 
<(  quod  ad  placandas  cteditur  mitigandafque  ad  numinum  furias,  vocem  hominis 
<t  fumat,  eloquaturque  his  verbis :  Ergone,  O  Jupiter,  aut  quis  alius  deus  es, 
ft  humanum  eft  iftud  et  return,  aut  tequitatis  alicujus  in  teftimatione  ponendum, 
tt  vit  cum  alius  peccaverit,  ego  occidar,  et  de  meo  fanguine  fieri  tibi  patiaris  fatis, 
u  qui  nunquam  te  laeferim,  nunquam  fciens  aut  nefciens,  tuum  numen  majefta- 
temque  violarim,  animal,  ut  fcis,  mutum,  naturae  mese  fimplicitatem  fequens, 
a  nec  multiformlum  morum  varietatibus  lubricum  ?” — [/«  Englijh  thus  :  “  What 
“  if  the  ox,  while  he  is  led  out  to  daughter  to  appeafe  the  fancied  wrath  of  an  of- 
«  fended  deity,  ftrould  affume  the  human  voice,  aud  in  thefe  words  aftonilh  his 
t<  conduftors :  Are  thefe,  O  merciful  God,  are  thefe  the  dilates  of  humanity,  or 
<$  of  juftice,  that  for  the  crime  of  another  I  Ihould  forfeit  my  life.  I  have  never 
«  by  my  will  offended  thee,  and,  dumb  as  I  am,  and  uninformed  by  reafon,  my 
“  actions,  according  to  the  Tmplicity  of  my  nature,  cannot  have  given  thee  dii- 

k  pleafure,  who  haft  made  me  as  I  am.”]  - If  this  argument  were  folid,  it 

would  be  equally  conclufive  againft  animal  food. 

( a )  Pfalm  51. 
fj>)  Iiofea  vi.  6. 
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men  of  {hallow  underftanding  and  grofs  conceptions,  upon  whom 
things  invifible  make  little  impreffion. 

Savages,  even  of  the  loweft  clafs,  have  an  impreffion  of  invffible 
powers,  tho’  they  cannot  form  any  diftindl  notion  of  them.  But 
fuch  impreffion  is  too  faint  for  the  exercife  of  devotion.  Whether 
infpired  with  love  to  a  good  being,  or  with  fear  of  an  ill  being, 
favages  are  not  at  eafe  without  fome  fort  of  vifible  objedt  to  ani¬ 
mate  them.  A  great  ftone  ferved  that  purpofe  originally  ;  a  very 
low  inllrument  indeed  of  religious  worfhip ;  but  not  altogether 
whimfical,  if  it  was  introduced,  which  is  highly  probable,  in  the 
following  manner.  It  was  an  early  and  a  natural  cuftom  among 
favages,  to  mark  with  a  great  ftone,  the  place  where  their  wor¬ 
thies  were  interred  ;  of  which  we  have  hints  every  where  in  an¬ 
cient  hiftory,  particularly  in  the  poems  of  Offian.  “  Place  me,” 
fays  Calmar,  mortally  wounded,  “  at  the  fide  of  a  ftone  of  remem- 
“  brance,  that  future  times  may  hear  my  fame,  and  the  mother  of 
u  Calmar  rejoice  over  the  ftone  of  my  renown.”  Superftition  in  later 
times  having  deified  thefe  worthies,  their  votaries,  rejoicing  as  for¬ 
merly  over  the  ftones  dedicated  to  them,  held  thefe  ftones  to  be  eften- 
tial  in  every  ad  of  religious  worfhip  performed  to  their  new  deities  A 

*  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  fuch.  ftones  in  the  poems  of  Offian.  “  But  re- 
<<  member,  my  fon,  to  place  thisfword,  this  bow,  and  this  horn,  within  that  dark 
«  and  narrow  houfe  marked  with  one  gray  ftone.”  p.  55.  “  Whofe  fame  is  in 

(<  that  dark-green  tomb  ?  Four  ftones  with  their  heads  of  mofs  hand  there,  and 
a  mark  the  narrow  houfe  of  death.”  p.  67.  “  Let  thy  bards  mourn  thofe  who 

a  fe]]t  Let  Erin  give  the  fons  of  Lochlin  to  earth,  and  raife  the  mofly  ftones  of 
a  their  fame  ;  that  the  children  of  the  north  hereafter  may  behold  the  place  where 
a  £heir  fathers  fought.”  p.  78.  “  Earth  here  inclofes  the  lovelieft  pair  on  the 

t<  hill:  grafs  grows  between  the  ftones  of  the  tomb.”  p.  208.  In  the  fame  poems 
we  find  ftones  made  inftruments  of  worfhip.  The  fpirit  of  Loda  is  introduced 
threatening  Fingal :  “  Fly  to  thy  land,  replied  the  form  :  receive  the  wind  and  fly. 
a  The  blafts  are  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand  :  the  courfe  of  the  ftorm  is  mine.  The 
u  King  of  Sora  is  my  fon  :  he  bends  at  the  ftone  of  my  power.”  p.  200. 
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Tradition  points  out  many  Hones  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
that  were  ufed  in  religious  worfhip.  A  large  Hone  worfhipped 
by  the  Peffenuntians,  a  people  of  Phrygia,  under  the  name  of  Ids  a 
mater ,  was,  upon  a  folemn  embaffy  to  that  people,  brought  to 
Rome  ;  it  being  contained  in  the  Sybilline  books,  that  unlefs  the 
Romans  got  poffeflion  of  that  goddefs,  they  never  would  prevail 
over  Hannibal.  And  Paufanias  mentions  many  Hones  in  Greece, 
dedicated  to  different  divinities  ;  particularly  thirty  fquare  Hones 
in  Achaia,  on  which  were  engraved  the  names  of  as  many  gods. 
In  another  place,  he  mentions  a  very  ancient  Hattie  of  Venus  in 
the  ifland  Delos,  which,  inHead  of  feet,  had  only  a  fquare  Hone. 
This  may  appear  a  puzzling  circumHance  in  the  hiHory  of  Greece, 
confidering  that  all  the  Grecian  gods  were  originally  mortals, 
whom  it  was  eafy  to  reprefent  by  Hatues  :  but  in  that  eaily  pe¬ 
riod,  the  Greeks  knew  no  more  of  Hatuary  than  the  mod  barba¬ 
rous  nations.  It  is  perhaps  not  eafy  to  gather  the  meaning  ot  fa- 
vages,  with  relpefit  to  fuch  Hones  :  the  moff  natural  conjecluie  is, 
that  a  great  Hone,  dedicated  to  the  worfhip  or  a  certain  deity,  was 
confidered  as  belonging  to  him.  This  notion  of  property  had  a 
double  effect :  the  worfhippers,  by  connection  of  ideas,  were  led 
from  the  Hone  to  the  deity  :  and  the  Hone  tended  to  fix  their 
wandering  thoughts.  It  was  probably  imagined,  over  and  above, 
that  fome  latent  virtue  communicated  to  the  Hone,  made  it  holy 
or  facred.  Even  among  enlightened  people,  a  fort  of  virtue  or 
fanctity  is  conceived  to  refide  in  the  place  of  worfliip  :  why  not 
alfo  in  a  Hone  dedicated  to  a  deity  ?  The  ancient  Ethiopians, 
in  their  worfliip,  introduced  the  figure  of  a  ferpent  as  a  fymbol  of 
the  deity*,  two  Hicks  laid  crofs  reprefented  Call  or  and  Pollux, 
Roman  divinities  :  a  javelin  reprefented  their  god  Mai's  ;  and  in 
Tartary,  formerly,  the  god  of  war  was  worfhipped  under  tne  fym¬ 
bol  of  In  old  rufly  fabre.  The  ancient  Perfians  ufed  confecrated 

fire  as  an  emblem  of  the  great  God.  Tho’  the  negroes  of  Congo 
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and  Angola  have  images  without  number,  they  are  not  however 
idolaters  in  any  proper  fenfe  :  their  belief  is,  that  thefe  images  are 
only  organs  by  which  the  deities  fignify  their  will  to  their  vota¬ 
ries. 

If  the  ufe  that  was  made  of  Hones  and  of  other  fymbols  in  reli¬ 
gious  worfhip,  be  fairly  reprefented,  it  may  appear  ftrange,  that 
the  ingenious  Greeks  funk  down  into  idolatry,  at  the  very  time 
they  were  making  a  rapid  progrefs  in  the  fine  arts.  Their  im¬ 
provements  in  ftatuary,  one  of  thefe  arts,  was  the  caufe.  They 
began  with  attempting  to  carve  heads  of  men  and  women,  repre- 
fenting  their  deified  heroes  ;  which  were  placed  upon  the  Hones 
dedicated  to  thefe  divinities.  In  the  progrefs  of  the  art,  Hatues 
were  executed  complete  in  every  member ;  and  at  lad,  Hatues  of 
the  gods  were  made,  exprefiing  fuch  dignity  and  majeHy,  as  in- 
fenfibly  to  draw  from  beholders  a  degree  of  devotion  to  the  Hatues 
themfelves.  Hear  Quintilian  upon  that  fubjeH.  “  At  quse  Poly- 
“  cleto  defuerunt,  Phidias  atque  Alcameni  dantur.  Phidias  ta- 
“  men  diis  quam  hominibus  efficiendis  melior  artifex  traditur : 

“  in  ebore  vero,  longe  citra  semulum,  vel  fi  nihil  nifi  Miner- 
“  vam  Athenis  aut  Olympium  in  Elide  Jovem  fecifiet,  cujus  pul- 
“  chritudo  adjecifie  aliquid  etiam  receptas  religioni  videtur  ;  adeo 
tc  majeHas  operis  deum  asquavit  *  ”  Here  is  laid  a  foundation 
for  idolatry  :  let  us  trace  its  progrefs.  Such  Hatues  as  are  repre-  ' 
fented  by  Quintilian,  ferve  greatly  to  enflame  devotion  ;  and  du¬ 
ring  a  warm  fit  of  the  religious  pafiion,  the  reprefentation  is  loH, 


#  “  The  deficiencies  of  Polycletus  were  made  up  in  Phidias  and  Alcamenes. 
Phidias  is  reckoned  to  have  had  more  iltill  in  forming  the  ftatues  of  gods  than  of 
men.  In  woiks  of  ivory  he  was  unrivalled,  altho’  there  had  been  no  other  proofs 
“  of  his  excellence  than  the  ilatue  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  and  the  Jupiter  Olvm- 
c(  pius  in  Elis.  Its  beauty  feems  to  have  added  to  the  received  religion  ;  the  ma- 
st  jeftic  ftatue  refembling  fo  much  the  god  himfelf." 


and 
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and  the  ftatue  becomes  a  deity  ;  precifeiy  as  where  King  Lear  is 
reprefented  by  Garrick  :  the  adftor  vaniih.es  ;  and,  behold  !  the 
King  himfelf.  This  is  not  lingular.  Anger  occafions  a  meta- 
morphofis  ftill  more  extraordinary  :  if  I  happen  to  ftrike  my  gouty 
toe  againft  a  ftone,  the  violence  of  the  pain  converts  the  (tone  ior 
a  moment  into  a  voluntary  agent  ;  and  I  wreak  my  refentment  on 
it,  as  if  it  really  were  fo.  It  is  true,  the  image  is  only  conceived 
to  be  a  deity  during  the  fervour  of  devotion  ;  and  when  that  fub- 
fides,  the  image  falls  back  to  its  original  reprefentative  hate. 
But  frequent  infiances  of  that  kind,  have  at  laft  the  effect  among 
illiterate  people,  to  convert  the  image  into  a  fort  of  permanent 
deity  :  what  fuch  people  fee,  makes  a  deep  impreffion  ;  what  they 
fee  not,  little  or  none  at  all.  There  is  another  thing  that  concurs 
with  eye-fight,  to  promote  this  delufion  1  devotion,  being  a  vi¬ 
gorous  principle  in  the  human  breaft,  will  exert  itfelf  upon  the 
meaneft  objedl,  when  none  more  noble  is  in  view. 

The  ancient  Perfians  held  the  confecrated  fire  to  be  an  emblem 
only  of  the  great  God  :  but  fuch  veneration  was  paid  to  that  em¬ 
blem,  and  with  fo  great  ceremony  was  it  treated,  that  the  vulgar 
came  at  laft  to  worfhip  it  as  a  fort  of  deity.  The  priefts  of  the 
Gaures  watch  the  confecrated  fire  day  and  night :  they  keep  it  a- 
live  with  the  pureft  wood,  without  bark  *.  tney  touch  it  not  with 
fword  nor  knife  :  they  blow  it  not  with  bellows,  nor  with  the 
mouth  *.  even  the  prieft  is  prohibited,  to  approach  it,  till  nis  mouth 
be  covered  with  fine  linen,  left  it  be  polluted  with  his  breath  .  if 
it  happen  to  go  out,  it  muft  be  rekindled  by  ftriking  fire  from  flint, 

or  by  a  burning  glafs. 

The  progrefs  of  idolatry  will  more  clearly  appear,  from  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Gieexs,  as 
mentioned  above,  made  ufe  of  ftones  in  divine  worfhip,  long  be¬ 
fore  idolatry  was  introduced  :  and  we  learn  from  Varro,  that  for 

a  hundred  and  feventy  years  after  Numa,  the  Romans  had  no  fta- 
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tues  nor  images  in  their  temples.  After  flatties  of  the  gods  came 
in  fafliion,  they  acquired  by  degrees  more  and  more  refpedl.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  talk  of  divine  virtue  being  communi¬ 
cated  to  flatues  ;  and  fome  of  the  Roman  writers  talk  familiarly, 
of  the  Hitmen  of  a  deity  refiding  in  his  flatue.  Arnobius,  in  his 
book  againft  the  Gentiles,  introduces  a  Gentile  delivering  the  fol¬ 
lowing  opinion.  44  We  do  not  believe,  that  the  metal  which  com- 
44  pofes  a  flatue,  whether  gold,  or  filver,  or  brafs,  is  a  god.  But 
44  we  believe,  that  a  folemn  dedication  brings  down  the  god  to 
44  inhabit  his  image  ;  and  it  is  the  god  only  that  we  worfhip  in 
44  that  image.”  This  explains  the  Roman  ceremony,  of  inviting 
to  their  fide  the  tutelar  deities  of  towns  befieged  by  them,  termed 
evocaiio  tutelarium  deorum  :  the  Romans,  cruel  as  they  were,  over¬ 
flowed  with  fuperdition  ;  and  as  they  were  averfe  from  combating 
the  tutelar  deities  even  of  their  enemies,  they  endeavoured  to  gain 
thefe  deities  by  large  promifes,  and  affurance  of  honourable  treat¬ 
ment.  As  they  could  not  hope  that  a  flatue  would  change  its 
place,  their  notion  muft  have  been,  that  by  this  ceremony,  the  tu¬ 
telar  deity  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  withdraw  its  numen ,  and 
leave  the  flatue  a  dead  lump  of  matter.  When  Stilpo  was  banifli- 
ed  by  the  Areopagus  of  Athens  for  affirming,  that  the  flatue  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva  was  not  the  goddefs,  but  a  piece  of  mat¬ 
ter  carved  by  Phidias  ;  he  Purely  was  not  condemned  for  faying, 
that  the  flatue  was  made  by  Phidias,  a  fafl  univerfally  known  : 
his  herefy  confided  in  denying  that  the  numen  of  Minerva  redded 
in  the  datue.  Augudus,  having  twice  lod  his  fleet  by  dorm, 
forbade  Neptune  to  be  carried  in  proceffion  along  with  the  other 
gods  ;  imagining  he  had  avenged  himfelf  of  Neptune,  by  ne- 
gledling  the  favourite  datue  in  which  his  numen  redded. 

When  flints  in  the  Chridian  church  were  deided,  even  their  i- 
mages  became  objecls  of  wordiip  ;  from  a  fond  imagination,  that 
fuch  wordiip  draws  down  into  the  images,  the  fouls  of  the  faints 

they 
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they  reprefent:  which  is  the  fame  doctrine  that  Arnobius,  in  the 
paffage  above  mentioned,  afcribes  to  the  Gentiles  ;  and  is  not 
widely  different  from  the  belief  of  the  Pagan  Tartars  and  Oftiacs, 
by  and  by  to  be  mentioned.  In  the  eleventh  century,  there  was  a 
violent  difpute  about  images  in  the  Greek  church  ;  many  affert- 
ing,  that  in  the  images  of  our  Saviour  and  of  the  faints,  there  re- 
fides  an  inherent  fandtity,  which  is  a  proper  object  of  worfhip  ; 
and  that  Chriftians  ought  not  to  confine  their  worfhip  to  the  per- 
fons  reprefented,  but  ought  alfo  to  extend  it  to  their  images. 

As  ignorant  and  favage  nations  can  form  no  conception  of 
Deity,  but  of  a  being  like  a  man,  only  fuperior  in  power  and 
greatnefs,  images  are  made  of  the  Deity  in  feveral  nations  con¬ 
formable  to  this  conception.  It  is  eafy  to  make  fome  refemblance 
of  a  man  ;  but  how  is  power  and  greatnefs  to  be  reprefented  ? 
To  perform  this  with  propriety,  wmild  require  a  Hogarth.  -  Sa¬ 
vages  go  more  bluntly  to  work  :  they  endeavour  to  reprefent  a 
man  with  many  heads,  and  with  a  ftill  greater  number  of  hands. 
The  northern  Tartars  feem  to  have  no  deities  but  certain  ftatues 
or  images  coarfely  formed  out  of  wood,  and  bearing  fome  diftant 
refemblance  to  the  human  figure.  To  palliate  fo  grofs  an  abfiir- 
dity,  as  that  a  god  can  be  fabricated  by  the  hands  of  man,  they  i- 
magine  this  image  to  be  endued  with  a  foul  :  to  fay  whence  that 
foul  came,  would  puzzle  the  wifeft  of  them.  That  foul  is  concei¬ 
ved  to  be  too  elevated  for  dwelling  confiantly  in  a  piece  of  mat¬ 
ter  :  they  believe  that  it  refides  in  fome  more  honourable  place  ; 
and  that  it  only  vifits  the  image  or  idol,  when  it  is  called  down 
by  prayers  and  fupplications.  They  facrifice  to  this  idol,  by  rub¬ 
bing  its  mouth  with  the  fat  of  filh,  and  by  offering  it  the  warm 
blood  of  fome  beaft  killed  in  hunting.  The  laft  ffep  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  is,  to  honour -the  foul  of  die  idol  with  a  joyful  fhout,  as  a 
fort  of  convoy  to  it  when  it  returns  home.  The  Oftiacs  have  a 
wooden  idol,  termed,  The  Old  Man  of  Oby ,  who  is  guardian  of 
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their  fiihery  :  it  hath  eyes  of  glafs,  and  a  head  with  fhort  horns. 
When  the  ice  diffolves,  they  crowd  to  this  idol,  requefting  that  he 
will  be  propitious  to  their  fifhery.  If  unfuccefsful,  he  is  loaded 
with  reproaches  :  if  fuccefsful,  he  is  entitled  to  a  fhare  of  the  cap¬ 
ture.  They  make  a  feaft  for  him,  rubbing  his  fnout  with  choice 
fat;  and,  when  the  entertainment  is  over,  they  accompany  the 
foul  of  the  idol  a  little  way,  beating  the  air  with  their  cudgels. 
The  Oftiacs  have  another  idol,  that  is  fed  with  milk  fo  abundant¬ 
ly,  as  to  come  out  on  both  fides  of  the  fpoon,  and  to  fall  down 
upon  the  vefture  ;  which,  however,  is  never  wafhed,  fo  little  is 
cleanlinefs  thought  eflential  to  religion  by  that  people.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  wonderfully  abfurd,  to  think,  that  invifible  fouls  require 
food  like  human  creatures  ;  and  yet  the  fame  abfurdity  prevailed 

in  Greece. 

The  ancient  Germans,  a  fober  and  fenfible  people,  had  no  no¬ 
tion  of  reprefenting  their  gods  by  ftatues,  nor  of  building  temples 
to  them.  They  worlhipped  in  confecrated  groves  (a).  The  E- 
gyptians,  from  a  juft  conception  that  an  invifible  being  can  have 
no  refemblance  to  one  that  is  vifible,  employ’d  hieroglyphical  fi¬ 
gures  for  denoting  metaphorically  the  attributes  of  their  gods  ; 
and  they  employ’d,  not  only  the  figures  of  birds  and  beafts,  but 
of  vegetables ;  leeks,  for  example,  and  onions.  This  metaphori¬ 
cal  adjuntft  to  religion,  innocent  in  itfelf,  funk  the  Egyptians  to 
the  loweft  degree  of  idolatry.  As  hieroglyphical  figures,  compo- 
fed  frequently  of  heterogeneous  parts,  refemble  not  any  being  hu¬ 
man  or  divine  ;  the  vulgar,  lofing  fight  of  the  emblematic  figni- 
fication,  which  is  not  readily  underftood  but  by  poets  and  philo- 
fophers,  took  up  with  the  plain  figures  as  real  divinities,  blow 
otherwife  can  it  be  accounted  for,  that  the  ox,  the  ape,  the  onion, 
were  in  Egypt  worlhipped  as  deities  ?  But  this  muft  be  under- 


(#)  Tacitus  de  moribus  Germanorum,  cap.  9. 
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flood  of  the  vulgar  only.  It  is  fcarce  fuppofable,  that  the  better 
fort  of  people  could  think  fo  grofsly  ;  and  we  have  the  authority 
of  Plutarch  for  doubting.  In  his  chapter  upon  Ifis  and  Ofiris,  he 
obferves,  that  the  Egyptians  worlhipped  the  bull,  the  cat,  and  o~ 
ther  animals  ;  not  as  divinities,  but  as  reprefentatives  of  them, 
like  an  image  feen  in  a  glafs  ;  or,  as  he  expreffes  it  in  another  part 
of  the  fame  chapter,  “juft  as  we  fee  the  refemblance  of  the  fun 
“  in  a  drop  of  water.”  However  this  be,  the  Egyptian  worfhip 
is  an  illuftrious  inftance  of  the  influence  of  devotion  :  how  power¬ 
ful  muft  it  be  in  its  purity,  wrhen  even  in  a  wrong  direction,  it 
can  force  its  way  againft  every  obftacle  of  common  fenfe  !  And 
fuch  refpe£l  was  paid  to  thefe  animals,  if  we  can  truft  Diodorus 
Siculus,  that  in  a  great  famine,  the  Egyptians  ventured  not  to 
touch  the  facred  animals,  tho’  they  were  forc’d  to  devour  one  an¬ 
other.  The  veneration  paid  to  a  cow  in  Hindoftan  arofe  proba¬ 
bly  from  the  fame  caufe,  viz.  its  having  been  ufed  as  a  fymbol  of 
the  Deity.  A  fnake  of  a  particular  kind,  about  a  yard  long,  and 
about  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  arm,  is  worlhipped  by  the  Whi- 
dans  in  Guinea.  It  has  a  large  round  head,  piercing  eyes,  a  Ihort 
pointed  tongue,  and  a  fmooth  fkin,  beautifully  fpeckled.  It  has 
a  ftrong  antipathy  to  all  the  venomous  kind  ;  in  other  refpecls, 
innocent  and  tame.  To  kill  them  being  a  capital  crime,  they  tra¬ 
vel  about  unmolelled,  even  into  bedchambers.  They  occafioned, 
ann.  1697,  a  ridiculous  perfecution.  A  hog,  teafed  by  one  of 
them,  gnalhed  it  with  his  tulks  till  it  died.  The  priefts  carried 
their  complaint  to  the  king  ;  and  no  one  prefuming  to  appear  as 
counfel  for  the  hogs,  orders  were  iflued  for  flaughtering  the  whole 
race.  At  once  were  brandilhed  a  thoufand  cutlafles  ;  and  the 
race  would  have  been  extirpated,  had  not  the  king  iuterpofed,  re- 
prefenting  to  the  priefts,  that  they  ought  to  reft  fatisfled  with  the 
innocent  blood  they  had  fpilt.  Rancour  and  cruelty  never  rage 
more  violently,  than  under  the  malic  of  religion. 
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It  is  amazing  how  prone  the  moft  polifhecl  nations  formerly 
were  to  idolatry.  The  Tyrians,'  befieged  by  Alexander,  chained 
down  Hercules,  their  tutelar  deity,  to  prevent  him  from  deferting 
to  the  enemy ;  which  is  faid  to  have  been  alfo  praclifed  in  Sparta. 
The  city  of  Ambracia  being  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  every 
ftatue  of  their  gods  being  carried  to  Rome  ;  the  Ambracians  com¬ 
plained  bitterly,  that  not  a  fingle  divinity  was  left  them  to  wor- 
fhip.  How  much  more  rational  are  the  Hindoftan  bramins, 
who*  teach  their  difciples,  that  idols  are  emblems  only  of  the 
Deity,  intended  merely  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  populace ! 

The  firft  ftatues  in  Greece  and  Tufcany,  were  made  with 
wings,  to  fignify  the  fwift  motion  of  the  gods.  Thefe  ftatues- 
were  fo  clumfy,  as  fcarce  to  referable  human  creatures,  not  to 
talk  of  a  divinity.  But  the  admirable  ftatues  executed  in  later 
times,  were  imagined  to  referable  moft  accurately  the  deities  rc- 
prefented  by  them :  whence  the  vulgar  notion,  that  gods  have 

wings,  and  that  angels  have  wings. 

I  proceed  to  what  in  the  hiftory  of  idolatry  may  be  reckoned  the 

fecond  part.  Statues,  we  have  feen,  were  at  firft  ufed  as  repie- 
fentatives  only  of  the  Deity  ;  but  came  afterward  to  be  metamor- 
phofed  into  divinities.  The  abfurdity  did  not  flop  there.  People, 
not  fatisfied  with  the  vifible  deities  ere&ed  in  temples  for  public 
worlhip,  became  fond  to  have  private  deities  of  their  own,  whom 
they  worlhipped  as  their  tutelar  deities  ;  and  this  praHice  fpred  fo 
wide,  as  that  among  many  nations  every  family  had  houfehold 
o-ods  cut  in  wood  or  ftone.  Every  family  in  Kamfkatka  has  a  tu¬ 
telar  deity  in  the  fhape  of  a  pillar,  with  the  head  of  a  man,  which 
is  fuppofed  to  guard  the  houfe  againft  malevolent  fpints.  They 
give  it  food  daily,  and  anoint  the  head  with  the  fat  of  fifh.  The 
Prophet  Ifaiah  ( a )  puts  this  fpecies  of  deification  in  a  moft  ridi- 
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culous  light :  “  He  burnetii  part  thereof  in  the  fire  :  with  part 
thereof  he  roafteth  flefli :  of  the  refidue  he  maketh  a  god,  even 
“  his  graven  image :  he  falleth  down,  worihipping,  and  praying 
“  to  it,  and  faith,  Deliver  me,  for  thou  art  my  god.”  Multi¬ 
plication  could  not  fail  to  fink  houfeliold-gods  into  a  degree  of 
contempt :  expectation  of  good  from  them,  might  produce,  fome 
cold  ceremonial  worlhip  ;  but  there  could  be  no  real  devotion  at 
heart.  The  Chinefe  manner  of  treating  their  houfehold-gods,  wil 
vouch  for  me.  When  a  Chinefe  does  not  obtain  what  he  prays 
for,  “  Thou  fpiritual  dog,”  he  will  fay,  “  I  lodge  thee  well,  thou 
“  art  beautifully  gilded,  treated  with  perfumes  and  burnt-otter- 
«  ings  ,  and  yet  thou  with-holdeft  from  me  the  neceffanes  of  life. 
Sometimes  they  fatten  a  cord  to  the  idol,  and  drag  it  through  the 
dirt.  The  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  treat  their  idols  m  the  fame 
manner.  Thor,  Woden,  and  Friga,  were  the  great  deities  of  t  e 
Scandinavians.  They  had  at  the  fame  time  inferior  deities,  who 
were  fuppofed  to  have  been  men  tranflated  into  heaven  for  t  eir 
good  works.  Thefe  they  treated  with  very  little  ceremony,  refil¬ 
ling  to  worlhip  them  if  they  were  not  propitious  ;  and  even  pu- 
nilhing  them  with  banilhment ;  but  reftoring  them  after  a  time, 
in  hopes  of  amendment.  Domeftic  idols  are  treated  by  the  Oftiacs 
not  more  reverently  than  by  the  people  mentioned.  But  they  have 
■  public  idols,  fome  particularly  of  brafs,  which  are  highly  reve¬ 
renced  :  the  folidity  of  the  metal  is  in  their  imagination  conneette, 
with  immortality  ;  and  great  regard  is  paid  to  thefe  idols,  for  tlm 
knowledge  and  experience  they  mutt  have  acquired  in  an  en  e  s 

courfe  of  time. 

Saints,  or  tutelar  deities,  are  fometimes  not  better  treated  among 

Roman  Catholics,  than  among  Pagans,  “  When  we  were  m  P01- 

“  tuaal,”  favs  Captain  Brydone,  “  the  people  of  Caftelbranco  weie 

“  fo  enraged  at  St  Antonio,  for  fuffering  the  Spaniards  to  pluiK  er 

“their  town,  contrary,  as  they  affirmed,  to  his  exprefs  agree- 

“  ment 
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“  ment  with  them,  that  they  broke  many  of  his  flatties  to  pieces ; 
“and  one  that  had  been  more  revered  than  the  reft,  they  took 
“  the  head  off,  and  in  its  ftead  placed  one  of  St  Francis.  The 
“  great  St  Januarius  himfelf  was  in  imminent  danger,  during  the 

laft  famine  at  Naples.  They  loaded  him  with  abufe  and  invec- 
“  tlve  5  and  declared  point-blank,  that  if  he  did  not  procure  them 
“  corn  by  fuch  a  time,  he  fhould  be  no  longer  their  faint.”  The 
tutelar  faint  of  Cattania,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna,  is  St  Agatha. 
A  torrent  of  lava  burft  over  the  walls,  and  laid  wafte  great  part 
of  that  beautiful  city.  Where  was  St  Agatha  at  this  time  ?  The 
people  fay,  that  they  had  given  her  juft  provocation  ;  but  that 
Ihe  has  long  ago  been  reconciled  to  them,  and  has  promifed  ne¬ 
ver  to  fuffer  the  lava  to  hurt  them  again.  At  the  foot  of  Mount 
Etna,  a  ftatue  of  a  faint  is  placed  as  a  memorial,  for  having  pre¬ 
vented  the  lava  from  running  up  the  mountain  of  Taurominum, 

and  deftroying  that  town  ;  the  faint  having  conduded  the  lava 
down  a  low  valley  to  the  fea. 

When  a  traveller  once  happens  to  deviate  from  the  right  road, 
there  is  no  end  of  wandering.  Porphyrius  reports,  that  in  Anu- 
bis,  an  Egyptian  city,  a  real  man  was  worftiipped  as  a  god ;  which 
is  alfo  afferted  by  Minucius  Foelix,  in  his  apology  for  the  Chri- 
ftians.  A  thoufand  writers  have  faid,  that  the  Tartars  believe  their 
high-prieft,  termed  Dalai  Lama ,  to  be  immortal.  But  that  is  a 
miftax:e  .  uis  death  is  publifhed  through  the  whole  country  •  and 
couriers,  fent  even' to  Pekin,  intimate  it  to  the  Emperor  of  China: 
his  effigy,  at  the  fame  time,  is  taken  down  from  the  portal  of  the 
great  church,  and  that  of  his  fucceffor  is  put  in  its  ftead.  The 
f)  ft  cm  of  trie  metempfychofis,  adopted  in  that  country,  has  occa- 
f  on’d  the  miftake.  They  believe,  that  the  holy  fpirit,  which  ani¬ 
mates  a  Dalai  Lama,  paftes  upon  his  death  into  the  body  of  his  fuc- 
ceffor.  The  fpirit  therefore  is  believed  to  be  immortal,  not  the  body. 

7  he  Dalai  Lama,  however,  is  the  objecft  of  profound  veneration. 

The 
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The  Tartar  princes  are  daily  fending  prefents  to  him,  and  confult- 
ing  him  as  an  oracle :  they  even  undertake  a  pilgrimage  in  order  to 
worfhip  him  in  perfon.  In  a  retired  part  of  the  temple,  he  is  fhown 
covered  with  precious  Hones,  and  fitting  crofs-legged.  They  pro- 
flrate  themfelves  before  him  at  a  diflance,  for  they  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  kifs  his  toe.  The  priefts  make  traffic  even  of  his  excre¬ 
ments,  which  are  greedily  purchafed  at  a  high  price,  and  are 
kept  in  a  golden  box  hanging  from  the  neck,  as  a  charm  againfl 
every  misfortune.  Like  the  crofs  of  Jefus,  or  the  Virgin’s  milk, 
we  may  believe,  there  never  will  be  wanting  plenty  of  that  pre¬ 
cious  fluff  to  anfwer  all  demands  :  the  priefts  out  of  charity  will 
furnifh  a  quota,  rather  than  fuffer  votaries  to  depart  with  their 
money  for  want  of  goods  to  purchafe.  The  perfon  of  the  Japan 
Pope,  or  Ecclefiaftical  Emperor,  is  held  fo  facred,  as  to  make  the 
cutting  his  beard,  or  his  nails,  a  deadly  fin.  But  abfurd  laws  are 
never  fteadily  executed.  The  beard  and  the  nails  are  cut  in  the 
night-time,  when  the  Pope  is  fuppofed  to  be  fleeping  ;  and  what 
is  taken  away  by  that  operation,  is  underflood  to  be  flolen  from 
him,  which  is  no  impeachment  upon  his  ITolinefs. 

That  the  Jews  were  idolaters  when  they  fojoumed  in  the  land 
of  Gofhen,  were  it  not  prefumable  from  their  commerce  with  the 
Egyptians,  would  however  be  evident  from  the  hiflory  of  Mofes. 
Notwith  (landing  their  miraculous  deliverance  .from  the  Egyptian 
king,  notwithflanding  the  daily  miracles  wrought  among  them  in 
the  wildernefs  ;  fo  addi&ed  were  they  to  a  vifible  deity,  that,  du¬ 
ring  even  the  momentary  abfence  of  Mofes  converging  with  God 
on  the  mount,  they  fabricated  a  golden  calf,  and  worfhipped  it 
as  their  god.  “  And  the  Lord  faid  unto  Mofes,  Go,  get  thee 
“  down  :  for  thy  people  which  thou  broughtefl  out  of  the  land 
“  of  Egypt,  have  corrupted  themfelves  :  they  have  turned  afide 
“  quickly  out  of  the  way  which  1  commanded  them  :  they  have 
“  made  them  a  molten  calf,  have  worfhipped  it,  have  facrificed 

“  thereunto, 
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“  thereunto,  and  faid,  Thefe  be  thy  gods,  O  Ifrael,  which  have 
s<  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (tf).”  The  liiftory  of 
the  Jews,  fhows  how  difficult  it  is  to  reclaim  from  idolatry  a  bru- 
tifli  people,  addided  to  fuperflition,  and  fettered  by  inveterate  ha¬ 
bit.  What  profufion  of  blood,  to  bring  that  obflmate  and  per- 
verfe  people  to  the  true  religion  !  all  in  vain.  The  book  of  Judges, 
in  particular,  is  full  of  reiterated  relapfes,  from  their  own  invi- 
fible  God,  to  the  vifible  gods  of  other  nations.  And  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  their  anxious  defire  for  a  vifible  king,  related  in  the  firfl 
book  of  Samuel,  arofe  from  their  being  deprived  of  a  vifible  god. 
There  was  a  neceffity  for  prohibiting  images  (b)  ;  which  would 
have  foon  been  converted  into  deities  vifible  :  and  it  was  extremely 
prudent,  to  fupply  the  want  of  a  vifible  god,  with  endlefs  fhews 
and  ceremonies  ;  which  accordingly  became  the  capital  branch  of 
the  Jewifh  worfhip. 

It  appears  to  me  from  the  whole  hiflory  of  the  Jews,  that  a 
grofs  people  are  not  fufceptible  but  of  a  grofs  religion  ;  and  with¬ 
out  an  enlightened  underflanding,  that  it  is  vain  to  think  of  eradi¬ 
cating  fuperflition  and  idolatry.  And  after  all  the  covenants  made 
with  the  Jews,  after  all  the  chaflifements  and  all  the  miracles  la- 
vifli’d  on  them,  that  they  were  not  however  reclaimed  from  the 
molt  groveling  idolatry,  is  evident  from  the  two  golden  calves 
fabricated  by  Jeroboam,  faying,  “  Behold  thy  gods,  O  Ifrael, 
“  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (c).”  The  people 
alfo  of  Judah  fell  back  to  idol- worfhip  under  Rehoboam,  fon  of 
Solomon  (d).  Jehu,  king  of  the  ten  tribes,  did  not  tolerate  the 

(a)  Exod.  xxxii.  7 . 

(£)  Deuteronomy,  xvi.  22. 

(c)  1  Kings,  xii.  28* 
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worfhip  of  other  gods  (a)  ;  but  he  continued  to  worfhip  the 
two  golden  calves  fabricated  by  Jeroboam  (b).  Down  to  the  days 
of  King  Hezekiah,  the  Jews  worfhipped  the  brazen  ferpent  eredled 
by  Mofes  in  the  wildernefs.  The  Jews  feem  indeed  to  have  been 
a  very  perverfe  people  :  the  many  promifes  and  threatenings  an¬ 
nounced  by  their  prophets,  and  the  many  miracles  wrought  a- 
mong  them,  had  no  permanent  effedl  to  reftrain  them  from  ido¬ 
latry  ;  and  yet,  during  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  feveral  of 
them  fubmitted  to  be  burnt  alive,  rather  than  to  join  in  idol- wor¬ 
fhip  (c).  Captivity  cured  them  radically  of  idolatry;  and  from 
that  period  to  this  day,  they  have  not  been  guilty  of  a  fmgle  re- 
lapfe.  Xiphilin,  in  his  abridgement  of  Dion  Caffius,  relating  their 
war  with  Pompey,  many  centuries  after  the  Babylonifh  captivity, 
gives  the  following  account  of  them.  “  Their  cuftoms  are  quite 
“  different  from  thofe  of  other  nations.  Befide  a  peculiar  manner  of 
“  living,  they  acknowledge  none  of  the  common  deities  :  they  ac- 
“  knowledge  but  one,  whom  they  worfhip  with  great  veneration,, 
“  There  never  was  an  image  in  Jerufalem  ;  becaufe  they  believe 
“  their  God  to  be  invifible  and  ineffable.  They  have  built  him  a 
“  temple  of  great  lize  and  beauty,  remarkable  in  the  following 
“  particular,  that  it  is  open  above,  without  any  roof.” 

There  lies  no  folid  obje&ion  againfl  images  among  an  enlighten¬ 
ed  people,  when  ufed  merely  to  roufe  devotion.  But  as  images 
tend  to  pervert  the  vulgar,  they  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into 
churches  :  pictures  are  lefs  liable  to  be  mifapprehended  ;  and  the 
Ethiopians  accordingly  indulge  piaures,  tho’  they  prohibit  fta- 
tues,  in  their  churches.  The  general  council  of  Frankfort  permit- 


(a)  2  Kings,  x.  25. 
(/>)  2  Kings,  x.  29. 
(c)  Daniel,  chap.  3. 
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ted  the  ufe  of  images  in  churches  ;  but  ftricftly  prohibited  any 
worihip  to  be  addreffed  to  them.  So  prone  however  to  idolatry 
are  the  low  and  illiterate,  that  the  prohibition  loft  ground  both  in 
France  and  in  Germany  ;  and  idol- worihip  became  again  ge¬ 
neral. 

It  is  extremely  probable,  that  the  fun  and  moon  were  early 
held  to  be  deities,  and  that  they  were  the  fil'd:  vifible  obje&s  of 
worihip.  It  mull  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  of  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  idolatry,  it  is  the  moll  excufable.  Upon  the  fun  de¬ 
pends  health,  vigour,  and  cheerfulnefs  :  during  his  retirement, 
all  is  dark  and  difconfolate :  when  he  performs  his  majeftic 
round,  to  blefs  his  fubje&s,  and  to  bellow  fecundity  upon  every 
animal  and  vegetable,  can  a  mere  favage  with-hold  gratitude  and 
veneration  !  Hear  an  old  Pagan  bard  upon  that  fubjedl.  “  O 
«  thou  who  rolled:  above,  round  as  the  fhield  of  my  fathers  ! 
“  Whence  are  thy  beams,  O  fun,  thy  everlafting  light  ?  Thou 
a  corned:  forth  in  thy  awful  beauty,  and  the  liars  hide  their  face: 
“  thou  moved:  alone,  for  who  can  be  a  companion  of  thy  courfe  ! 
u  The  oaks  of  the  mountain  fail  :  the  mountains  decay  with 
“  years  :  the  ocean  fhrinks  and  grows  again  :  the  moon  herfelf  is 
il  loft  in  heaven  :  but  thou  art  for  ever  the  fame,  rejoicing  in  the 
“  brightnefs  of  thy  courfe.  When  tempefts  darken  the  world, 
“  when  thunder  rolls,  and  lightning  flies,  thou  looked:  in  thy 
“  beauty  from  the  clouds,  and  laughed:  at  the  ftorm  (a).”  Wor¬ 
ihip  to  the  fun  as  a  real  deity,  was  in  former  times  univerfal ; 
and  prevails  in  many  countries  even  at  prefent.  The  American 
favages  worihip  the  fun,  as  fovereign  of  the  univerfe,  known  by  the 
name  of  Ariskoui  among  the  Hurons,  and  of  Agriskoue  among  the 
Iroquois.  They  offer  him  tobacco,  which  they  term  fmoking  the 
fun:  the  chief  man  in  the  affembly  lights  the  calumet,  and  offers 
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it  thrice  to  the  rifing  fun  ;  imploring  his  protection,  and  recom¬ 
mending  the  tribe  to  his  care.  The  chief  proceeds  to  fmoke  ;  and 
every  one  fmokes  in  his  turn.  This  ceremony  is  performed  on 
important  occafions  only  :  lefs  matters  are  referved  for  their  Ma~ 
nitou.  The  Miflifippi  people  offer  to  the  fun  the  firft  of  what  they 
take  in  hunting  ;  which  their  commander  artfully  converts  to  his 
own  ufe.  The  Apalachites,  bordering  on  Florida,  worfhip  the 
fun  ;  but  facrifice  nothing  to  him  that  has  life  :  they  hold  him  to 
be  the  parent  of  life,  and  think  that  he  can  take  no  pleafure  in  the 
deftrucflion  of  any  living  creature  :  their  devotion  is  exerted  in  per¬ 
fumes  and  fongs.  The  Mexicans,  while  a  free  people,  prefented 
to  the  fun  a  fhare  of  their  meat  and  drink.  The  inhabitants  of 
Darien,  believe  in  the  fun  as  their  god,  and  in  the  moon  as  his 
wife,  paying  equal  adoration  to  each.  The  people  of  Borneo, 
worfhip  the  fun  and  moon  as  real  divinities.  The  Samoides  wor¬ 
fhip  both,  bowing  to  them  morning  and  evening  in  the  Perfian 
manner. 

But  if  the  fun  and  moon  were  the  firft  objects  of  idolatry, 
knowledge  and  reflection  reformed  many  from  the  error  of  hold¬ 
ing  thefe  luminaries  to  be  deities.  “  That  original  intelligence,” 
fay  the  Magians,  “  who  is  the  firft  principle  of  all  things,  difco- 
“  vers  himfelf  to  the  mind  and  underftanding  only :  but  he 
“  hath  placed  the  fun  as  his  image  in  the  vifible  univerfe  ;  and 
“  the  beams  of  that  bright  luminary,  are  but  a  faint  copy  oi  tne 
ii  glory  that  fhmes  in  the  higher  heavens.  The  1  erfians,  as  He¬ 
rodotus  reports,  had  neither  temples,  nor  altars,  nor  images  :  for, 
fays  that  author,  they  do  not  think,  like  the  Greeks,  that  thei 
is  any  refemblance  between  gods  and  men.  The  Gaures,  who  to 
this  day  profefs  the  ancient  religion  of  Peifia,  celebiate  divine 
•  worfhip  before  the  facred  fire,  and  turn  with  peculiar  veneration 
toward  the  rifing  fun,  as  the  reprefentative  of  God ;  but  they 
adore  neither  the  fun,  nor  the  facred  fire.  They  are  profefled  e- 
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nemies  to  every  image  of  the  Deity  cut  with  hands  :  and  hence 
the  havock  made  by  the  ancient  Perfians,  upon  the  ftatues  and 
temples  of  the  Grecian  gods.  Such  fublimity  of  thought  was  a- 
bove  the  reach  of  other  uninfpired  nations,  excepting  only  the 
Hindows  and  Chinefe. 

I  clofe  the  hiftory  of  idolatry  with  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the 
outlines.  Admitting  the  fun  and  moon  to  have  been  the  firft  ob¬ 
jects  of  idolatry,  yet  as  Polytheifm  was  once  univerfal,  they  make 
only  two  of  the  many  gods  that  were  every  where  worfhipped. 
We  have  feen,  that  the  facred  fire  was  employ’d  in  the  worfhip 
of  the  fun,  and  that  images  were  employ’d  in  the  worfhip  of  o- 
ther  deities.  Images  were  originally  ufed  for  the  foie  purpofe  of 
animating  devotion  :  fuch  was  their  ufe  in  Perfia  and  Hindoflan  ; 
and  fuch  was  their  ufe  in  every  country  among  philofophers.  The 
Emperor  Julian,  in  an  epiftle  to  Theodore  concerning  the  images 
of  the  gods,  fays,  “We  believe  not  that  thefe  images  are  gods  : 
“  we  only  ufe  them  in  worfhipping  the  gods.”  In  the  progrefs 
toward  idolatry,  the  next  ftep  is,  to  imagine,  that  a  deity  loves 
his  image,  that  he  makes  it  his  ref  deuce,  or  at  leaf  communi¬ 
cates  fome  virtue  to  it.  The  laft  ftep  is,  to  imagine  the  image 
itfelf  to  be  a  deity  ;  which  gained  ground  imperceptibly  as  fta- 
tuary  advanced  toward  perfection.  It  would  be  incredible  that 
men  of  fenfe  fhould  ever  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  impreffed  with 
fo  wild  a  delufion,  were  it  not  the  overbearing  influence  of  reli¬ 
gious  fuperftition.  Credo  quia  impoftibile  eft ,  is  applicable  to  idola¬ 
try  as  well  as  to  tranfubftantiation.  The  worfhipping  the  fun  and 
moon  as  deities,  is  idolatry  in  the  ftricfteft  fenfe.  With  refpecl  to 
images,  the  firft  ftep  of  the  progrefs  is  not  idolatry  :  the  next  is 
mixed  idolatry  :  and  the  laft  is  rank  idolatry. 

So  much  upon  idolatry.  I  proceed  to  what  approaches  the 
neareft  to  it,  which  is  worfhip  addreffed  to  deified  mortals.  The 
ancient  gods  were  exalted  fo  little  above  men,  that  it  was  no  hard 
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talk  for  the  imagination  to  place  in  heaven,  men  who  had  made 
a  figure  on  earth.  The  Grecian  heaven  was  entirely  peopled  with 
fuch  men,  as  well  as  that  of  many  otner  nations.  IVIen  are  deified 
every  day  by  the  Romifh  church,  under  the  denomination  of  faints  . 
perfons  are  frequently  feledled  for  that  honour  wrho  fcaice  defei- 
ved  a  place  on  earth,  and  fome  who  never  had  a  place  there.  The 
Roman  Catholics  copy  the  Pagans,  in  worfhipping  thefe  fubordi- 
nate  divinities  by  prayers  and  oblations  :  and  they  are  well  re¬ 
warded,  by  being  taken  under  protection  of  thefe  faints  in  quality 
of  tutelar  deities.  One  branch  of  the  office  bellow  d  on  thefe 
faints,  is  to  explain  the  wants  of  their  votaries  to  the  King  of 
heaven,  and  to  fupplicate  for  them.  The  mediatorial  office  pre¬ 
vails  with  refpect  to  earthly  potentates,  as  well  as  heavenly  :  be¬ 
ing  ft  ruck  with  awe  and  timidity  in  approaching  thole  exalted  a- 
bove  us,  wre  naturally  take  hold  of  fome  intermediate  perfon  to  folicit 
for  us.  In  approaching  the  Almighty,  the  mind,  finking  down  into 
humility  and  profound  veneration,  flops  fhort,  relying  upon  fome 
friend  in  heaven  to  intercede  in  its  behalf.  Temples  among  tnc 
Cochin-Chinefe  are  conflruded  with  a  deep  and  dark  niche,  which 
is  their  fanffum  fanciorum.  They  hold,  that  no  reprefentation,  whe¬ 
ther  by  painting  or  fculpture,  can  be  made  of  God,  who  is  invi- 
fible.  The  niche  denotes  his  incomprehenfibility  ;  and  the  good 
men  placed  by  them  in  heaven,  are  believed  to  be  their  intercef- 
fors  at  the  throne  of  grace.  The.  prayers  of  the  Chingulefe  are 
feldom  directed  to  the  fupreme  being,  but  to  his  vicegerents.  In- 
terceffors,  at  the  fame  time,  contribute  to  the  eafe  of  their  vota¬ 
ries  :  a  Roman  Catholic  need  not  affume  a  very  high  tone  in  ad- 
dreffing  a  tutelar  faint  chofen  by  himfelf. 

Falfe  notions  of  Providence  have  prompted  groveling  mortals 
to  put  confidence  in  mediators  and  interceffors.  of  a  ft  ill  lower 
clafs,  viz.  living  mortals,  who  by  idle  auflerities  have  acquired 

a  reputation  for  holinefs.  Take  the  following  inftance,  the  flrong- 
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efl  of  the  kind  that  can  be  figured.  Louis  XI.  of  France,  fenfible 
of  the  approach  of  death,  fent  for  a  hermit  of  Calabria,  named 
FranciJco  Martarillo  ;  and  throwing  himfelf  at  the  hermit’s  feet  in 
a  flood  of  tears,  entreated  him  to  intercede  with  God,  that  his 
life  might  be  prolonged  ;  as  if  the  voice  of  a  Calabrian  friar,  fays 
Voltaire,  could  alter  the  courfe  of  Providence,  by  prefer ving  a  weak 
and  perverfe  foul  in  a  worn-out  body. 

Having  difcuffed  the  perfons  that  are  the  objedls  of  worfhip, 
the  next  flep  in  order  is,  to  take  under  view  the  forms  and  cere¬ 
monies  employ’d  in  religious  worfhip.  Forms  are  neceflary  where- 
ever  a  number  of  perfons  join  in  one  operation  :  they  are  effential 
in  an  army,  and  little  lefs  effential  at  public  worfhip.  The  ufe  of 
ceremonies  is  to  excite  devotion  :  but  to  preferve  a  juft  medium, 
requires  great  delicacy  of  talle  ;  for  tho’  ceremonies  are  neceffary 
at  public  worfhip  to  prevent  languor,  yet  fuperfluity  of  ceremo¬ 
nies  quenches  devotion,  by  occupying  the  mind  too  much  upon 
externals.  The  Pmman-Catholic  worfhip  is  crowded  with  cere¬ 
monies  :  it  refembles  the  Italian  opera,  which  is  all  found,  and  no 
fentiment.  The  Prefbyterian  form  of  worfhip  is  too  naked  :  it  is 
proper  for  philofophers  more  than  for  the  populace.  This  is  funda¬ 
mentally  the  caufe  of  the  numerous  feceflions  from  the  church  of 
Scotland  that  have  made  a  figure  of  late  :  people  diflike  the  efta- 
blifhed  forms,  when  they  find  lefs  comfort  in  public  worfhip  than 
is  expedled  ;  and  without  being  fenfible  of  the  real  caufe,  they  . 
chufe  paftors  for  themfelves,  who  fupply  the  want  of  ceremo¬ 
nies  by  loud  fpeaking,  with  much  external  fervor  and  devotion. 

The  frequent  ablutions  or  wafhings  among  the  Mahometans 
and  others,  as  acls  of  devotion,  fliow  the  influence  that  the  flight- 
eft  refemblances  have  on  the  ignorant.  Becaufe  purification,  in 
feveral  languages,  is  a  term  applicable  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to 
the  body,  fhallow  thinkers,  milled  by  the  double  meaning,  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  mind,  like  the  body,  is  purified  by  water. 
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The  fe<R  of  Ali  life  the  Alcoran  tranflated  into  the  Perfian  lan¬ 
guage,  which  is  their  native  tongue.  The  fedl  of  Omar  efteem  this 
to  be  a  grofs  impiety  ;  being  perfuaded,  that  the  Alcoran  was 
written  in  Arabic,  by  the  Angel  Gabriel,  at  the  command  of  God 
himfelf.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  not  then  the  only  people  who 
profefs  to  fpeak  nonfenfe  to  God  Almighty  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame, 
who  profefs  to  pray  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

At  meals,  the  ancients  poured  out  fome  wine  as  a  libation  to 
the  gods  :  Chriftians  pronounce  a  fhort  prayer,  termed  a  grace. 

The  grofs  notion  of  Deity  entertained  by  the  ancients,  is  ex¬ 
emplified  in  their  worshipping  and  facrificing  on  high  places  ;  in 
order,  as  they  thought,  to  be  more  within  fight.  Jupiter  in  Ho¬ 
mer  praifes  Hedlor  for  facrificing  to  him  frequently  upon  the  top 
of  Ida  ;  and  Strabo  obferves,  that  the  Perfians,  who  ufed  neither 
images  nor  altars,  facrificed  to  the  gods  in  high  places.  Balak 
carried  Balaam  the  prophet  to  the  top  of  Pifgah,  and  other  moun¬ 
tains,  to  facrifice  there,  and  to  curfe  Ifrael.  The  votaries  of  Baal 
always  worfhipped  in  high  places.  Even  the  fage  Tacitus  was  in¬ 
fected  with  that  abfurdity.  Speaking  of  certain  high  mountains 
where  -the  gods  were  worfhipped,  he  expreffes  himfelf  thus  : 
Maxwie  ccelo  .approplnquare ,  precefque  mortalium  a  Deo  nufquam  pro- 
pius  audiri  *. 

Ceremonies  that  tend  to  unhinge  morality,  belong  more  pro¬ 
perly  to  the  following  fection,  treating  of  the  connection  between 
religion  and  morality. 

It  is  now  full  time  to  take  under  confideration  an  objection  to 
the  fenfe  of  Deity  hinted  above,  arguing  from  the  grofs  concep¬ 
tions  of  deity  among  many  nations,  that  this  fenfe  cannot  be  in¬ 
nate.  The  objection  is  not  indeed  Rated  in  the  following  paflage, 

*  “  As  approaching  nearer  to  heaven,  the  prayers  of  mortals  are  there  more 
u  diflinftly  heard.” 
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borrowed  from  a  juftly-celebrated  author  ;  but  as  it  may  be  im¬ 
plied,  the  paflage  {hall  be  fairly  tranfcribed.  “  The  univerfal 
“  propenfity  to  believe  invifible  intelligent  power,  being  a  gene- 
“  ral  attendant  on  human  nature,  if  not  an  original  indind,  may 
“  be  confidered  as  a  kind  of  damp  which  the  Deity  has  fet  upon 
“  his  work ;  and  nothing  furely  can  more  dignify  mankind, 
“  than  to  be  the  only  earthly  being  who  bears  the  damp  or  image 
“  of  the  univerfal  Creator.  But  confult  this  image  as  it  common- 
“  ly  is  in  popular  religions  :  how  is  the  Deity  disfigured  1  what 
“  caprice,  abfurdity,  and  immorality,  are  attributed  to  him  (a) !” 
A  fatisfadory  aiifwer  to  the  objection  implied  in  this  paflage, 
will  occur,  upon  recolleding  the  progrefs  of  men  and  nations 
from  infancy  to  maturity.  Our  external  fenfes,  neceflary  for 
felf- prefervation ,  foon  arrive  at  perfedion  :  the  more  refined  fenfes 
of  propriety,  of  right  and  wrong,  of  Deity,  of  being  accountable 
creatures,  and  many  others  of  the  fame  kind,  are  of  dower 
growth  :  the  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong  in  particular,  and  the  fenfe 
of  Deity,  feldom  reach  perfedion,  but  by  good  education  and 
much  dudy.  If  fuch  be  the  cafe  among  enlightened  nations, 
what  is  to  be  expeded  from  favages  who  are  in  the  lowed  dage 
of  underdanding  ?  To  a  favage  of  New  Holland,  whofe  fenfe  of 
deity  is  extremely  obfcure,  one  may  talk  without  end  of  a  being 
who  created  the  world,  and  who  governs  it  by  wife  laws  ;  but  in 
vain ;  for  the  favage  will  be  never  the  wifer.  The  fame  favage  hath 
alfo  a  glimmering  of  the  moral  fenfe,  as  all  men  have  ;  and  yet  in 
vain  will  you  difcourfe  to  him  of  approbation  and  difapprobation, 
of  merit  and  demerit :  of  thefe  terms  he  has  no  clear  conception. 
Hence  the  endlefs  aberrations  of  rude  and  barbarous  nations, 
from  pure  religion  as  well  as  from  pure  morality.  Of  the  latter 
there  are  many  indances  colleded  in  the  preceding  trad  j  and  of 

(a)  Natural  Hiftory  of  Religion* 
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the  former,  inftances  flill  more  plentiful  in  the  prefent  trad. 
The  fenfe  of  deity  in  dark  times  lias  indeed  been  ftrangely  di Port¬ 
ed  by  certain  biaifes  and  paffions  that  enflave  the  rude  and  illite¬ 
rate  :  but  thefe  yield  gradually  to  the  rational  faculty  as  it  ripens, 
and  at  lafh  leave  religion  free  to  found  philofophy.  Then  it  is 
that  men,  liftening  to  the  innate  fenfe  of  deity  purified  from  eve¬ 
ry  bias,  acquire  a  clear  conviction  of  one  fupreme  Deity  who 
made  and  governs  the  world. 

The  foregoing  objection  then,  impartially  confidered,  weighs 
not  againft  the  fenfe  of  deity  more  than  againft  the  moral  fenfe. 
If  it  have  weight,  it  refolves  into  a  complaint  againft  Providence 
for  the  weaknefs  of  the  fenfe  of  deity  in  rude  and  illiterate  nations. 
If  fuch  complaint  be  folidly  founded,  it  pierces  extremely  deep  : 
why  have  not  all  nations,  even  in  their  nafcent  date,  the  fenfe  of 
deity,  and  the  moral  fenfe,  .  in  purity  and  perfection  ?  why  do 
they  not  poffefs  all  the  arts  of  life  without  necedity  of  culture  or 
experience  ?  why  are  we  born  poor  and  helplefs  infants,  indead 
of  being  produced  complete  in  every  member,  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal,  as  Adam  and  Eve  were  ?  The  plan  of  Providence  is  far  a- 
bove  the  reach  of  our  weak  criticifms.  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that 
as,  with  refpeCt  to  individuals,  there  is  a  progrefs  from  infancy  to 
maturity  ;  fo  there  is  a  fimilar  progrefs  in  every  nation,  from  its 
favage  date  to  its  maturity  in  arts  and  fciences.  A  child  that  has 
jud  conceptions  of  the  Deity  and  of  his  attributes,  would  be  a 
great  miracle  ;  and  would  not  fuch  knowledge  in  a  favage  be- e- 
qually  fo  ?  Nor  can  I  difcover  what  benefit  a  child  or  a  favage 
could  reap  from  fuch  knowledge  ;  provided  it  remained  a  child  or 
a  favage  in  every  other  refpeCt.  The  genuine  fruits  of  religion,  are 
gratitude  to  the  Author  of  our  being,  veneration  to  him  as  the 
fupreme  being,  abfolute  rcfignation  to  the  edablilhed  laws  of  his 
providence,  and  chearful  performance  of  every  duty  :  but  a  child 
has  not  the  dighed  idea  of  gratitude  nor  of  veneration,  and  very 
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little  of  moral  duties  ;  and  a  favage,  with  refpeCt  to  thefe,  is  not 
much  fuperior  to  a  child.  The  formation  and  government  of  the 
world,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  excellent :  we  have  great  reafon  to 
prefume  the  fame  with  refpeffc  to  what  we  do  not  know ;  and  eve¬ 
ry  good  man  will  reft  fatisfied  with  the  following  reflection,  That 
we  would  have  been  men  from  the  hour  of  our  birth,  complete 
in  every  part,  had  it  been  conformable  to  the  fyftem  of  unerring 
Providence. 


SECT.  IL 

'  Morality  confdered  as  a  branch  of  duty  to  our  Maker,. 


TY Aving  travelled  long  on  a  rough  road,  not  a  little  fatiguing, 
A  the  agreeable  part  lies  before  us  ;  which  is,  to  treat  of  mora¬ 
lity  as  a  branch  of  religion.  It  was  that  fubjeCt  which  induced 
me  to  undertake  the  hiftory  of  natural  religion ;  a  fubjedl  that 
will  afford  falutary  inhru&ion,  and  will  infpire  true  piety,  if  in- 
hruchion  can  produce  that  effeCt. 

Bayle  harts  a  quehion,  Whether  a  people  may  not  be  happy  in 
fociety,  and  be  qualified  for  good  government,  upon  principles 
of  morality  fingly,  without  any  fenfe  of  religion.  The  queflion 
is  ingenious,  and  may  give  opportunity  for  fubtile  reafoning  ;  but 
it  is  ufelefs,  becaufe  the  faCl  fuppofed  cannot  happen.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  morality  and  of  religion  are  equally  rooted  in  our  na¬ 
ture  :  they  are  indeed  weak  in  children  and  in  favages  ;  but  they 
grow  up  together,  and  advance  toward  maturity  with  equal  heps. 
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Where-ever  the  moral  fenfe  is  in  perfection,  a  fenfe  of  religion 
cannot  be  wanting  ;  and  if  a  man  who  has  no  fenfe  of  religion, 
live  decently  in  fociety,  he  is  more  indebted  for  his  conduct  to 
good  temper  than  to  found  morals. 

We  have  the  authority  of  the  Prophet  Micah,  formerly  quoted, 
for  holding,  that  religion,  or,  in  other  words,  our  duty  to  God, 
conlifts  in  doing  jultice,  in  loving  mercy,  and  in  walking  hum¬ 
bly  with  him.  The  laft  is  the  foundation  of  religious  worfhip, 
difcuffed  in  the  foregoing  fedtion  :  the  two  former  belong  to  the 
prefent  head.  And  if  we  have  gratitude  to  our  Maker  and  Bene¬ 
factor,  if  we  owe  implicit  obedience  to  his  will  as  our  rightful  fo- 
vereign,  we  ought  not  to  feparate  the  worfhip  we  owe  to  him, 
from  juftice  and  benevolence  to  our  fellow- creatures  ;  for  to  be 
unjufl  to  them,  to  be  cruel  or  hard-hearted,  is  a  tranfgreffion 
of  his  will,  no  lefs  grofs  than  a  total  negledt  of  religious  wor¬ 
fhip.  “  Mafter,  which  is  the  great  commandment  in  the  law  ? 
gc  Jefus  faid  unto  him,  Thou  fhalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
“  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  foul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This 
iC  is  the  iirft  and  great  commandment.  And  the  fecond  is  like 

unto  it,  Thou  fhalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyfeif.  On  thefe 
“  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets  (<3).” 
“  Then  fhall  the  King  fay  unto  them  on  his  right  hand,  Come, 
“  ye  blelTed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you. 

For  I  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  meat :  I  was  thirfly,  and  ye 
“  gave  me  drink :  I  was  a  ftranger,  and  ye  took  me  in  :  naked, 
“  and  ye  cloathed  me  :  fick,  and  ye  vifited  me  :  in  prifon,  and 
“  ye  came  unto  me.  Then  fhall  the  righteous  anfwer,  faying, 
“  Lord,  when  faw  we  thee  hungry,  and  fed  thee  ?  or  thirfly, 
“  and  gave  thee  drink  ?  When  faw  we  thee  a  ftranger,  and  took 
“  thee  in  ?  or  naked,  and  cloathed  thee  ?  When  faw  we  thee 
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“  lick,  or  in  prifon,  and  came  unto  thee  ?  And  the  King  fhall 
“  anfwer,  Verily  1  fay  unto  you,  in  as  much  as  ye  have  done  it 
“  unto  one  of  the  lead  of  thefe  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  un- 
tc  to  me  (u).”  “  Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God,  is  this* 

“  To  vifit  the  fatlicrlefs  and  widow  in  theif  affiidion  ;  and  to  keep 
“  himfelf  unfpotted  from  the  world  (£).”  “  Hoftias  et  vidimas 

“  Domino  offeram  quas  in  ufum  mei  protulit,  ut  rejiciam  ei  fuum 
“  munus  ?  Ingratum  eft;  cum  fit  litabilis  hoflia  bonus  animus* 
“  et  pura  mens,  et  fincera  confcientia.  Igitur  qui  innocentiam  co- 
“  lit,  Domino  fupplicat ;  qui  juflitiam,  Deo  libat ;  qui  fraudi- 
“  bus  abftinet,  propitiat  Deum  ;  qui  hominem  periculo  fubripit, 
“  optimam  vidimam  caedit.  Haec  noftra  facrificia,  htec  Dei  facra 
“  funt.  Sic  apud  nos  religiofior  eft  ille,  qui  juftior  *  (c).”  The 
laws  of  Zaleucus,  lawgiver  to  the  Locrians,  who  lived  before  the 
days  of  Pythagoras,  are  introduced  with  the  following  preamble. 
“  No  man  can  queftion  the  exiftence  of  Deity  who  obferves  the 
“  order  and  harmony  of  the  univerfe,  which  cannot  be  the  pro- 
“  dudion  of  chance.  Men  ought  to  bridle  their  pafiions,  and  to 
“  guard  againft  every  vice.  God  is  pleafed  with  no  facrifice  but 
“  a  fincere  heart ;  and  differs  widely  from  mortals,  whofe  delight 


*  e(  Shall  I  offer  to  God  for  a  facrifice  thofe  creatures  which  his  bounty  has 
“  given  me  for  my  ufe  ?  It  were  ingratitude  to  throw  back  the  gift  upon  the  gi- 
“  ver.  The  moft  acceptable  facrifice  is  an  upright  mind,  an  untainted  confcience, 
t(  and  an  honeft  heart.  The  actions  of  the  innocent  afeend  to  God  in  prayer ; 
£C  the  obfervance  of  juftice  is  more  grateful  than  incenfe  j  the  man  who  is  fincere 
“  in  his  dealings,  fecures  the  favour  of  his  Creator  j  and  the  delivery  of  a  fellow- 
sc  creature  from  danger  or  deftruttion,  is  dearer  in  the  eyes  of  the  Almighty  than. 
(e  the  facrifice  of  blood.” 

(<7)  Matthew,  xxv.  34. 

(£)  James,  i.  27. 

(c)  Minucius  Fcelix. 
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“  are  fplendid  ceremonies  and  rich  offerings.  Let  juftice  there- 
“  fore  be  ftudied  ;  for  by  that  only  can  a  man  be  acceptable  to 
“  the  Deity.  Let  thofe  who  are  tempted  to  do  ill,  have  always 
“  before  their  eyes,  the  fevere  judgements  of  the  gods  againft 
<c  wicked  men.  Let  them  always  keep  in  view  the  hour  of  deatn, 

“  that  fatal  hour  which  is  attended  with  bitter  remorfe  for  tranf- 
«  grefling  the  rules  of  juftiee.  If  a  bad  difpofition  incline  you 
“  to  vice°  pray  to  Heaven  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  to  mend  your 

“  heart.” 

Morality  is  thus  included  in  religion.  Some  nations,  howev  ei , 
leave  not  this  propofition  to  reafoning  or  convi&ion,  but  ingrofs 
many  moral  duties  in  their  religious  creed.  In  the  67th  chapter  of 
the  Sadder,  a  lie  is  declared  to  be  a  great  fin,  and  is  djfcharged 
even  where  it  tends  to  bring  about  good.  So  much  purer  is  the 
morality  of  the  ancient  Perfians  than  of  the  prefent  Jefuits.  The 
religion  , of  the  people  of  Pegu,  inculcates  charity,  forbids  to  kill, 
to  fteal,  or  to  injure  others.  Attend  to  the  confequence  :  tfot 
people,"  fierce  originally,  have  become  humane  and  compaftionate. 
In  a  facred  book  of  the  ancient  Perfians,  it  is  written,  “  If  you 
«  incline  to  be  a  faint,  give  good  education  to  your  children  ; 
“  for  their  virtuous  aftions  will  be  imputed  to  you.”  The  people 
of  Japan  pay  great  refpecl  to  their  parents  ;  it  being  an  article  in 
their  creed,  That  thofe  who  fail  in  duty  to  their  parents,  will  be 
punifhed  by  the  gods.  In  thefe  two  inftances,  religion  tends 
greatly  to  conned!  parents  and  children  in  tne  moft  intimate  tie 
of  cordial  affe&ion.  The  reverence  the  Chmefe  have  for  them 
anceftors,  and  the  ceremonies  performed  annually  at  their  tombs, 
tend  to  keep  them  at  home,  and  prevent  their  wandering  into  fo¬ 
reign  countries.  , 

Superfluous  rites  in  feme  religions,  are  fucee/sfully  employ  cl 

to  enforce  certain  moral  duties.  The  Romans  commonly  made 
their  folemn  covenants  in  the  capitol,  before  the  ftatue  oc  J  upi- 
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ter;  by  which  folemnity  he  was  underflood  to  guarantee  the  co¬ 
venant,  ready  to  pour  out  vengeance  upon  the  tranfgrefTor.  The 
Burates,  a  people  in  Grand  Tartary,  have  a  cuflom,  which  is,  to 
demand  an  oath  upon  a  mountain,  held  to  be  facred.  They  are 
firmly  perfuaded,  that  the  perfon  who  fwears  a  falfehood,  will  not 
come  down  alive.  The  EfTenes,  a  Jewifh  fed,  bound  themfelves 
by  a  folemn  oath,  to  fhun  unlawful  gain,  to  be  faithful  to  their 
promifes,  not  to  lie,  and  never  to  harm  any  one.  In  Cochin-China, 
the  fouls  of  thofe  who  have  been  eminent  for  arts  or  arms,  are 
worfhipped.  Their  flatues  are  placed  in  the  temples  ;  and  the 
fize  of  a  flatue  is  proportioned  to  the  merit  of  the  perfon  repre- 
fented.  If  that  cuflom  be  executed  with  candor,  there  cannot  be 
a  nobler  incitement  to  public  fpirit.  The  Egyptians  did  not 
reach  the  thought  of  honouring  virtue  after  death  ;  but  they  dif- 
honoured  vice,  by  prohibiting  it  from  the  Elyfian  fields. 

The  falutary  influence  of  religion  on  morality,  is  not  confined 
to  pure  religion,  whether  by  its  connedion  with  morality  in  ge¬ 
neral,  or  by  inculcating  particular  moral  duties.  There  are  many 
religious  dodrines,  doubtful  or  perhaps  erroneous,  that  contribute 
alfo  to  enforce  morality.  Some  followers  of  Confucius  afcribe 
immortality  to  the  fouls  only  of  the  juft ;  and  believe  that  the 
fouls  of  the  wicked  perifli  with  their  bodies.  In  the  fecond  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Sadder,  it  is  written,  that  a  man  whofe  good  works  are 
more  numerous  than  his  fins,  will  go  to  paradife  ;  otherwife  that 
he  will  be  thrufl  into  hell,  there  to  remain  for  ever.  It  adds, 
that  a  bridge  ereded  over  the  great  abyfs  where  hell  is  fituated, 
leads  from  this  earth  to  paradife  ;  that  upon  the  bridge  there 
Hands  an  angel,  who  weighs  in  a  balance  the  merits  of  the  paffen- 
gers  ;  that  the  paffenger  whofe  good  works  are  found  light  in 
the  balance,  is  thrown  over  the  bridge  into  hell ;  but  that  the  paf¬ 
fenger  whofe  good  works  preponderate,  proceeds  in  his  journey  to 
paradife,  where  there  is  a  glorious  city,  gardens,  rivers,  and  beau¬ 
tiful  j 
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tiful  virgins,  whofe  looks  arc  a  perpetual  feaft,  but  who  mud 
not  be  enjoy’d.  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Sadder,  good  works 
are  zealoufly  recommended  in  the  following  parable.  Zeradufht, 
or  Zoroafter,  being  in  company  with  God,  faw  a  man  in  hell 
who  wanted  his  right  foot.  “  Oh  my  Creator,”  faid  Zoroafter, 
“  who  is  that  man  who  wants  the  right  foot  ?  God  anfwered, 
“  He  was  the  king  of  thirty-three  cities,  reigned  many  years, 
“  but  never  did  any  good,  except  once,  when,  feeing  a  fheep  ty’d 
“  where  it  could  not  reach  its  food,  he  with  his  right  foot  pufhed 
“  the  food  to  it ;  upon  which  account,  that  foot  was  faved  from 
“  hell.”  In  Japan,  thofe  of  the  Sinto  religion  believe,  that  the 
fouls  of  good  men  are  tranflated  to  a  place  of  happinefs,  next  to 
the  habitation  of  their  gods.  But  they  admit  no  place  of  torment ; 
nor  have  they  any  notion  of  a  devil,  but  what  animates  the  fox, 
a  very  mifchievous  animal  in  that  country.  What  then  becomes 
of  the  fouls  of  ill  men  ?  Being  denied  entrance  into  heaven,  they 
wander  about  to  expiate  their  fins.  Thofe  of  the  Bubfdo  religion 
believe,  that  in  the  other  world,  there  is  a  place  of  mifery  as  well 
as  of  happinefs.  Of  the  latter,  there  are  different  degrees,  for  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  virtue  ;  and  yet,  far  from  envying  the  happier 
lot  of  others,  every  inhabitant  is  perfehily  fatisfied  with  his  own. 
There  are  alfo  different  degrees  of  mifery ;  for  juftice  requires,  that 
every  man  be  punifhed  according  to  the  nature  and  number  of 
his  fins.  Jemma  0  is  the  fevere  judge  of  the  wicked  :  their  vices 
appear  to  him  in  all  their  horror,  by  means  of  a  minor,  named 
the  mirror  oj  ktiorivled^e.  When  fouis  ha\e  expiated  tnen  iins,  artei 
buffering  long  in  the  prifon  of  darknefs,  they  are  fent  back  into 
the  world,  to  animate  ferpents,  toads,  and  fuch  vile  animals 
refembled  them  in  their  former  exiftence.  From  thefe  they  pafs 
into  the  bodies  of  more  innocent  animals ;  and  at  laft  are  again 
buffered  to  enter  human  bodies ;  after  the  diffolution  of  which, 

they  run  the  fame  courfe  of  happinefs  or  mifery  as  at  firft.  ft  he 

people 
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people  of  Benin,  in  Africa,  believe  a  man  s  fhadow  to  be  a  real 
being,  that  gives  teftimony  after  death  for  or  againll  him;  and 
that  he  accordingly  is  made  happy  or  miferable  in  another  world. 

A  religions  belief  in  ancient  Greece,  that  the  fouls  of  thofe  who 
arc  left  above  ground  without  rites,  have  not  accefs  to  Elyfium, 
tended  to  promote  humanity  ;  for  thofe  who  are  careful  of  the 
dead,  will  not  be  altogether  indifferent  about  the  living. 

Immenfe  are  the  bleffmgs  that  men  in  fociety  reap,  from  the 
union  of  pure  religion  with  found  morality  :  but  however  im¬ 
menfe,  I  boldly  affirm,  that  they  fcarce  counterbalance  the 
manifold  evils  that  fociety  has  Buffered  from  impure  religion, 
indulging  and  even  encouraging  grofs  immoralities.  A  few 
of  the  mod  glaring  inftances  ffiall  be  feleded.  The  firft  I  ffiall 
mention  is,  the  holding  religion  to  confift  in  the  belief  of 
points  purely  fpeculative,  fuch  as  have  no  relation  to  good 
works.  The  natural  effed  of  that  dodrine  is,  to  divorce  reli¬ 
gion  from  morality,  in  manifeft  contradidion  to  the  will  of  God. 
What  avails  it,  for  example,  to  the  glory  of  God,  or  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind,  whether  the  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  maculate  or  immaculate  ?  The  following  few  inftances,  ta¬ 
ken  out  of  a  large  heap,  are  controverfies  of  that  kind,  which  mi- 
ferably  aftlided  the  Chriftian  church  for  ages,  and  engendered 
the  bittereft  enmity,  raging  with  deftrudion  and  daughter  among 
brethren  of  the  fame  religion.  In  the  fifth  century,  it  was  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  more  than  one  general  council,  to  determine,  whe¬ 
ther  the  mother  of  God ,  or  the  mother  of  Chriji ,  is  the  proper  epi¬ 
thet  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the  fixth  century,  a  bitter  contro- 
verfy  arofe,  whether  Chrift’s  body  was  corruptible.  In  the  feventh 
century,  Chriftians  were  divided  about  the  volition  of  Chrift, 
whether  he  had  one  or  two  Wills,  and  how  his  Will  operated,  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  di¬ 
vided  about  the  Holy  Gholl,  whether  he  proceeded  from  the  Fa¬ 
ther  and  Son,  or  only  from  the  Father.  In  the  eleventh  century, 

there 
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there  arofe  a  warm  coated  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
about  ufmg  unleavened  bread  in  the  eucharift.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  it  was  controverted  between  Pope  John  XXII.  and  the 
divines  of  his  time,  whether  fouls  in  their  intermediate  date  fee 
God,  or  only  the  human  nature  of  Chrid.  Francifcans  have  dif¬ 
fered  death  in  multitudes  about  the  form  of  their  hood.  ,  It  was 
difputed  between  the  Dominicans  and  Francifcans,  whether  Chrift 
had  any  property.  The  Pope  pronounced  the  negative  propofition 
to  be  a  pedilential  and  blafphemous  dodtrine,  fubverdve  of  Catho¬ 
lic  faith.  Many  councils  were  held  at  Condantinople,  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  fort  of  light  it  was  that  the  difciples  faw  on  Mount 
Tabor  :  it  was  folemnly  pronounced,  to  be  the  eternal  light  with 
which  God  is  encircled  ;  and  which  may  be  termed  his  energy  or 
operation,  but  is  diddle!  from  his  nature  and  edence.  A  heap  of 
propodtions  in  the  creed  of  St  Athanafius,  as  far  as  intelligible, 
are  merely  fpeculative,  fuch  as  may  be  adopted  or  rejected,  with¬ 
out  the  lead  danger  to  religion,  or  to  morality  ;  and  yet  we  are 
commanded  to  believe  every  one  of  them,  under  the  pain  of  eter- 

w 

nal  damnation.  An  endlefs  number  of  fuch  propodtions,  adopted 
by  the  Romidi  church,  clearly  evince,  that  Chridianity  was  in 
that  church  held  to  condd  entirely  in  belief,  without  any  regard 
to  good  works  *.  Whether  the  Alcoran  k was  eternal,  or  whether 
it  was  created,  is  a  difpute  that  has  occadoned  much  effudon  of 
Mahometan  blood.  The  Calif  Mamoun,  with  many  doctors,  held 
it  to  have  been  created  ;  but  the  greater  number  indded,  that  being 
the  word  of  God,  it  mud  like  him  be  eternal.  This  opinion  is  em¬ 
braced  by  the  prefent  Mahometants,  who  hold  all  who  deny  it  to 
be  infidels.  There  is  among  men  great  uniformity  of  opinion  in 


*  The  great  weight  that  was  laid  upon  orthodoxy,  appears  from  a  triumphal 
arch  erected  over  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne,  upon  which  was  the  following  inferip- 
tion  :  “  Here  lies  the  body  of  Charles,  a  great  and  orthodox  emperor..” 
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matters  of  importance.  Religious  differences  are  generally  about 
trifles,  where  liberty  ought  to  be  indulged  without  referve  ( a )  ; 
and  yet  upon  thefe  trifles  are  founded  the  bittereft  enmities.  It 
ought  therefore  to  be  a  fundamental  law  in  every  church,  to  ab- 
ftain  from  loading  its  creed  with  articles  that  are  not  effential ;  for 
fuch  articles  tend  to  eradicate  brotherly  love,  and  to  convert  into 
bitter  enemies,  men  who  are  fundamentally  of  the  fame  faith. 

In  the  next  place  fhall  be  mentioned,  certain  articles  of  faith 
that  tend  to  fap  the  very  foundation  of  one  or  other  moral  duty. 
What,  for  example,  can  more  effectually  promote  cruelty,  than 
the  creed  of  the  Idaans,  a  people  in  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  That 
every  perfon  they  put  to  death  muft  attend  them  as  a  flave  in  the 
other  world  ?  This  belief  makes  them  prone  to  war,  and  occafions 
affaflinations  without  end.  According  to  the  creed  of  the  favages 
in  Canada,  the  killing  and  burning  enemies  are  what  chiefly  en¬ 
title  them  to  be  happy  in  another  world ;  and  that  he  who  de- 
ftroys  the  greatefl  number,  will  be  the  molt  happy.  At  the  fame 
time,  they  have  no  notion  of  greater  happinefs  there,  than  plenty 
of  game,  great  abundance  of  all  things  without  labour,  and  full 
gratification  of  every  fenfual  appetite.  The  Scandinavians  had  no 
notion  of  greater  blifs  in  another  world,  than  to  drink  beer  out 
of  the  Ikull  of  an  enemy,  in  the  hall  of  Woden,  their  tutelar  de¬ 
ity  :  can  hatred  and  revenge  in  this  world  be  more  honourably 
rewarded  ?  The  doCtrine  of  tutelar  deities  is  equally  productive 
of  hatred  and  revenge  :  relying  on  a  fuperior  power  who  efpoufes 
all  my  quarrels,  1  put  no  bounds  to  my  refentment,  and  every 
moral  duty  in  oppofition  is  trampled  under  foot.  The  following 
creed  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marian  or  Ladrone  iflands,  is  a 
great  encouragement  to  cowardice.  Heaven,  according  to  that 
Creed,  is  a  region  under  the  earth,  filled  with  cocoa- trees,  fugar- 


(, a )  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vcl,  2.  p.  493.  edit,  5. 
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canes,  and  variety  of  other  delicious  fruits.  Hell  is  a  vaft  furnace, 
conftantly  red  hot.  Their  condition  in  the  other  world  depends 
not  on  good  or  bad  adions,  but  on  the  manner  of  their  death. 
Thofe  who  die  a  natural  death,  go  ftraight  to  heaven  :  they  may 
fin  freely,  if  they  can  but  fecure  their  perfons  againft:  violence. 
But  war  and  bloodfhed  are  their  averfion,  becaufe  thofe  who  dif¬ 
fer  a  violent  death  go  ftraight  to  hell.  In  many  ancient  nations, 
a  goddefs  was  worfliipped,  whofe  province  it  was  to  promote  a- 
nimal  love  without  regard  to  matrimony.  That  goddefs  was  in 
Greece  termed  Aphrodite ,  in  Rome  Venus ,  and  in  Babylon  Mylitta. 
To  her  was  facrificed,  in  fome  countries,  the  virginity  of  young 
women ;  wftiich,  it  was  believed,  did  fecure  their  chaftity  for  e- 
ver  after.  Juftin  mentions  a  cuftom  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  of 
fending  young  women  at  dated  times  to  the  fea-fhore  ;  where 
they  proftituted  themfelves  as  a  tribute  to  Venus,  that  they  might 
be  chafte  the  reft  of  their  lives.  His  words  are,  “  Pro  reliqua 
“  pudicitiie  libamenta  Veneri  foluturas  (<?).”  In  other  nations,  a 
fmall  number  only  were  proftituted,  in  order  to  fecure  to  the  re¬ 
mainder,  a  chafte  and  regular  life.  This  explains  a  cuftom  among 
the  Babylonians,  which,  far  from  being  thought  a  religious  ad, 
is  held  as  a  proof  of  abandoned  debauchery.  The  cuftom  was, 
That  every  woman  once  in  her  life  fhould  proftitute  herfelf  in  the 
temple  of  the  goddefs  Mylitta.  Iderodotus  reports,  that  thereby 
they  became  proof  againft  all  temptation.  And  iElian  obferves 
the  fame  of  the  Lydian  ladies.  Credat  Judeus  Apella .  Margaret 
Poretta,  who  in  the  fourteenth  century  made  a  figure  among  the 
Beguines,  preached  a  doctrine  not  a  little  favourable  to  inconti¬ 
nence.  She  undertook  to  demonftrate,  That  the  foul,  when 
“  abforbed  in  the  love  of  God,  is  free  from  the  reftraint  of  law, 
“  and  may  freely  gratify  every  natural  appetite,  without  contra ct- 


(a)  Lib.  18*  cap.  5. 
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“  ing  guilt a  cordial  dodlrine  for  a  lady  of  pleafure.  That 
crazy  perfon,  inftead  of  being  laugh’d  at,  was  burnt  alive  at  Pa¬ 
ris.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  a  fe<£h  termed  brethren  and  fifters  of 
the  free  fpirit ,  held,  That  modefty  is  a  mark  of  inhering  corrup¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  thofe  only  are  perfect,  who  can  behold  naked- 
nefs  without  emotion.  Thefe  fanatics  appeared  at  public  wor- 
fhip,  without  the  lead:  covering.  Many  tenets  profelfed  by  the 
Jefuits,  open  a  door  to  every  immorality.  “  Perfons  truly  wicked* 
44  and  void  of  the  love  of  God,  may  expe6I  eternal  life  in  heaven  ; 
44  provided  only  they  be  impreffed  with  fear  of  divine  anger,  and 
44  avoid  heinous  crimes  through  the  dread  of  future  punifhment.” 
Again,  44  Perfons  may  tranfgrefs  with  fafety,  who  have  a  probable 
44  reafon  for  tranfgrefhng,  fuch  as  any  plaufible  argument.  A 
u  judge,  for  example,  may  decide  for  the  lead  probable  fide  of  a 
44  queftion,  and  even  againfl  his  own  opinion,  provided  he  be 
44  fupported  by  any  tolerable  authority.”  Again,  44  Atdions  in- 
44  trinfically  evil,  and  contrary  to  divine  law,  may  however  be  in- 
44  nocently  performed,  by  thofe  who  can  join,  even  ideally,  a  good 
44  end  to  the  performance.  For  example,  an  ecclefiaftic  may  fafe- 
44  ly  commit  fimony,  by  purchafmg  a  benefice,  if  to  the  unlaw- 
44  ful  a  <51,  he  join  the  innocent  purpofe  of  procuring  to  himfelf 
44  a  fubfiflence.  A  man  who  runs  another  through  the  body  for 
44  a  flight  affront,  renders  the  action  lawful,  if  his  motive  be  ho- 
44  nour,  not  revenge.”  A  famous  Jefuit  taught,  that  a  young 
man  mav  wifh  the  death  of  his  father,,  and  even  rejoice  at  his 
death,  provided  the  wifh  proceed,  not  from  hatred,  but  from 
fondnefs  of  his  father’s  eftate.  And  another  Jefuit  has  had  the 
effrontery  to  maintain,  that  a  monk  may  lawfully  affaffmate  a  ca¬ 
lumniator,  who  threatens  to  charge  his  order  with  fcandalous  prac¬ 
tices. 

A  do&rine  that  flrikes  at  the  root  of  every  moral  duty,  as  well 
as  of  religion  itfelf,  is,  That  God  will  accept  a  compofition  for 
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fin  ;  a  doctrine  that  prevailed  univerfally  during  the  days  of  ig¬ 
norance.  Compofitions  for  crimes  were  countenanced  by  law  in 
every  country  (a)  ;  and  men,  prone  to  indulge  their  paflions,  flat¬ 
ter’d  themfelves,  that  they  might  compound  with  God  for  finning 
againd  him,  as  with  their  neighbours  for  injuring  them.  Thofe 
who  have  no  notion  of  any  motive  but  interefl,  naturally  think  it 
to  be  equally  powerful  with  the  Deity.  An  opinion  prevailed  u- 
univerially  in  the  Chriftian  church,  from  the  eighth  century 
down  to  the  Reformation,  that  liberal  donations  to  God,  to  a 
faint,  to  the  church,  would  procure  pardon  even  for  the  grofleft 
fins.  During  that  period,  the  building  churches  and  monaderies 
was  in  high  vogue.  This  abfurd  or  rather  impious  doctrine,  pro¬ 
ved  a  plentiful  harved  of  wealth  to  the  clergy  ;  for  the  great  and 
opulent,  who  are  commonly  the  bolded  finners,  have  the  greated 
ability  to  compound  for  their  fins.  There  needs  nothing  but  fuch 
an  opinion,  to  annihilate  every  duty,  whether  moral  or  religious ; 
for  what  wicked  man  will  think  either  of  reditution  or  of  refor¬ 
mation,  who  can  purehafe  a  pardon  from  Heaven  with  fo  little 
trouble  ?  Louis  XI.  of  France  was  remarkably  fuperftitiqus,  even 
in  a  fuperditious  age.  To  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  Virgin 
Mary,  he  furrendered  to  her  the  county  of  Boulogne  with  great 
folemnity.  Voltaire  remarks,  that  godlinefs  confifis,  not  in  ma¬ 
king  the  Virgin  a  Countefs,  but  in  abdaining  from  fin.  Compo- 
fition  for  fins  is  a  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  boldly  profeifi- 
ed  without  difguife.  A  book  of  rates,  published  by  authority  of 
the  Pope,  contains  dated  prices  for  abfolutions,  not  excepting  the 
mod  heinous  fins  that  men  are  capable  to  commit.  So  true  is  the 
obfervation  of  iEneas  Silvius,  afterward  Pope  Paul  II.  44  Nihil  eft 
“  quod  abfque  argento  Romana  curia  det :  ipfa  manuum  impofitio, 
44  et  Spiritus  Sandti  dona,  venduntur ;  nec  peccatorum  venia  nifi 

(a)  Hlftorical  Law-tra&s,  traft  i. 
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“  nummatis  impenditur  Of  all  the  immoral  atonements  for 
fin,  human  facrifices  are  the  moft  brutal  ;  deviating  no  lefs  from 
the  purity  of  religion,  than  from  the  fundamental  principles  of 
morality.  They  wore  out  of  ufe  as  kindly  affections  prevailed  ; 
and  will  never  again  be  reftored,  unlefs  we  fall  back  to  the  favage 
manners  of  our  forefathers.  Compofition  for  crimes,  once  uni- 
verfal,  is  now  banilhed  from  every  enlightened  nation.  Compo¬ 
fition  for  fins,  was  once  equally  univerfal ;  and  1  wifh  it  could  be 
faid,  that  there  are  now  no  remains  of  that  poifonous  opinion  a- 
mong  Chriftians  :  the  practice  of  the  church  of  Rome  will  not 
permit  it  to  be  faid.  Were  men  deeply  convinced,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  that  fincere  repentance  and  reformation  of  manners  are  the 
only  means  for  obtaining  pardon,  they  would  never  dream  of 
making  bargains  with  the  Almighty,  and  of  compounding  with 
him  for  their  fins. 

In  the  practice  of  religion,  the  laying  too  great  weight  on 
forms,  ceremonies,  and  other  external  arbitrary  aCts,  has  an  un¬ 
happy  tendency  on  morality.  That  error  has  infedted  every  reli¬ 
gion.  The  Sadder,  the  Bible  of  the  Gaures,  prohibits  calumny 
and  detraaion,  lying,  dealing,  adultery,  and  fornication.  It 
however  enervates  morality  and  religion,  by  placing  many  trifling 
aCts  on  a  level  with  the  moft  important  duties.  It  enjoins  the  de- 
flru&ion  of  five  kinds  of  reptiles,  frogs,  mice,  ants,  ferpents, 
and  flies  that  fling.  It  teaches,  that  to  walk  barefoot  profanes  the 
ground.  Great  regard  for  water  is  enjoin’d  :  it  muft  not  be  ufed 
during  the  night ;  and  when  fet  upon  the  fire,  a  third  part  of  the 
pot  muft  be  empty,  to  prevent  boiling  over.  The  bramins  have 
wofully  degenerated  from  their  original  inflitutions,  thinking  at 


*  “  There  is  nothing  to  be  obtained  from  the  court  of  Rome,  but  by  the  force 
«  0f  money  :  even  the  ceremony  of  confecration,  and  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft, 

«  are  fold  ■,  and  the  remiffion  of  fins  is  bellowed  only  on  thofe  who  can  pay  for 
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prefent,  that  religion  confifls  in  forms  and  ceremonies.  As  foon 
as  an  infant  is  born,  the  word  Oum  mud  be  pronounced  over  it ; 
otherwife  it  will  be  eternally  miferable  :  its  tongue  mufl  be  rub¬ 
bed  with  confecrated  meal :  the  third  day  of  the  moon,  it  mufl 
be  carried  into  open  air,  with  its  head  to  the  north.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Formofa  believe  in  hell ;  but  it  is  only  for  punifhing 
thofe  who  fail  to  go  naked  in  certain  feafons,  or  who  wear  cotton 
inflead  of  filk.  In  the  time  of  Ghenhizcan,  it  was  held  in  Tarta¬ 
ry  a  mortal  fin,  to  put  a  knife  into  the  fire,  to  whip  a  horfe  with 
his  bridle,  or  to  break  one  bone  with  another  ;  and  yet  thefe 
pious  Tartars  held  treachery,  robbery,  murder,  to  be  no  fins. 
A  faClion  in  TEgina,  a  Greek  commonwealth,  treacheroufly  affaf- 
finated  feven  hundred  of  their  fellow-citizens.  They  cut  off  the 
hands  of  a  miferable  fugitive,  who  had  laid  hold  of  the  altar  for 
protection,  in  order  to  murder  him  without  the  preempts  of  the 
temple.  Their  treacherous  affaffinations  made  no  impreffion  :  but 
tho’  they  refrained  from  murder  in  the  temple,  yet  by  profaning 
it  with  blood,  fays  Herodotus,  they  offended  the  gods,  and  con¬ 
tracted  inexpiable  guilt.  W ould  one  believe,  that  a  tribunal 
was  eflablifhed  by  Charlemagne  more  horrible  than  the  inquifition 
itfelf  ?  It  was  eflablifhed  in  Weflphalia,  to  punifh  with  death  e- 
very  Saxon  who  eat  meat  in  lent.  The  fame  law  was  eflablifhed 
in  Flanders  and  in  French- county,  the  beginning  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century. 

Liflen  to  a  celebrated  writer  upon  that  poifonous  conceit.  “  It 
“  is  certain,  that  in  every  religion,  however  fublime,  many  of 
“  the  votaries,  perhaps  the  greatefl  number,  will  ftill  feek  the  di- 
“  vine  favour,  not  by  virtue  and  good  morals,  which  alone  can 
“  be  acceptable  to  a  perfeCl  being,  but  either  by  frivolous  obfer- 
“  vances,  by  intemperate  zeal,  by  rapturous  eeftafies,  or  by  the 
“  belief  of  myfterious  and  abfurd  opinions.  When  the  old  Ro- 
“  mans  were  attacked  with  a  peflilence,  they  never  aferibed  their 
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farmerings  to  their  vices,  or  dreamed  of  repentance  and  amend- 
44  ment.  They  never  thought  that  they  were  the  general  robbers 
“  of  the  world,  whofe  ambition  and  avarice  made  defolate  the 
«  earth,  and  reduced  opulent  nations  to  want  and  beggary.  They 
only  created  a  dictator  in  order  to  drive  a  nail  into  a  doOr  ;  and 
by  that  means  they  thought  that  they  had  fufhciendy  appeafed 
“  their  incenfed  deity  (a)  ”  Thus,  gradually,  the  eiTentials  of 
religion  wear  out  of  mind,  by  the  attention  given  to  forms  and 
ceremonies  :  thefe  intercept  and  exhauft  the  whole  (lock  of  de¬ 
votion,  which  ought  to  be  referred  for  the  higher  exerciies  of  reli¬ 
gion.  The  negledl  or  tranfgreflion  of  mere  pundilios,  are  puniih- 
ed  as  heinous  fins  ;  while  fins  really  heinous  are  fufFered  to  pafs 
with  impunity.  The  Jews  exalted  the  keeping  tneir  fabbata  holy, 
above  every  other  duty  j  and  it  was  the  general  belief,  that  tne 
flrifl  obfervance  of  that  day  was  alone  fufficient  to  atone  for  every 
fin.  The  command  of  reding  that  day,  was  taken  fo  literally, 
that  they  would  not  on  that  day  defend  themfelves  even  againfl  an 
affafffn.  Ptolomy,  foil  of  Lagus,  entered  Jerufalem  on  the  Jewifh 
Tabbath,  in  a  hoflile  manner  without  refinance.  Nor  did  experience 
open  the  eyes  of  that  foolifli  people.  Xiphiiin,  relating  the  fiege 
of  Jerufalem  by  Pompey,  fays,  that  if  the  Jews  had  not  refled 
on  the  fabbath,  Pompey  would  not  have  been  fuccefsful.  Every 
Saturday  he  renewed  his  batteries  ;  and  having  on  that  day  made 
a  breach,  he  marched  into  the  town  without  oppofition.  One 
cannot  help  finding  at  an  Amflerdam  Jew,  who  had  no  check  of 
confcience,  for  breaking  open  a  houfe,  and  carrying  off  money  ; 
and  yet  being  flopped  in  his  flight  by  the  fabbath  before  he  got 
out  of  the  territory,  he  moil  pioufly  refied,  till  he  was  apprehend¬ 
ed,  and  led  to  the  gallows.  Nor  are  the  Jews  to  this  day  cured 
of  that  frenzy.  In  fome  late  accounts  from  Conflantinople,  a  fire 


(a)  Natural  Hiftory  of  Religion,  by  David  Hume,  Efquire. 
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broke  out  in  a  Jew’s  houfe  on  Saturday :  rather  than  profane 
the  fabbath,  he  fuffered  the  flames  to  fpread,  which  occafloned  the 
deftru&ion  of  five  hundred  houfes  *.  We  laugh  at  the  Jews,  and 
we  have  reafon  ;  and  yet  there  are  many  well-meaning  Proteftants, 
who  lay  the  whole  of  religion  upon  punctual  attendance  at  public 
worfhip.  Are  the  Pvoman  Catholics  lefs  fuperftitious  with  refpedl 
to  the  place  of  worfhip,  than  the  Jews  are  with  refpedt  to  the  day 
of  worlhip?  In  the  year  1670,  fome  Arabians,  watching  an  op¬ 
portunity,  got  into  the  town  of  Dieu  when  the  gates  were  opened 
in  the  morning.  They  might  eafily  have  been  expelled  by  the 
canon  of  the  citadel ;  but  the  Portuguefe  governor  was  obliged  to 
look  on  without  firing  a  gun,  being  threatened  with  excommuni¬ 
cation,  if  the  leafl  mifchief  fhould  be  done  to  any  of  the  churches. 
The  only  dodtrines  inculcated  from  the  Romifh  pulpit  down  to  the 
Reformation,  were  the  authority  of  holy  mother  church;  the  merit 
of  the  faints,  and  their  credit  in  the  court  of  heaven ;  the  dignity, 
glory,  and  love  of  the  blefled  Virgin;  the  efficacy  of  relics;  the 
intolerable  fire  of  purgatory  ;  and  the  vafl  importance  of  indul¬ 
gences.  Relying  on  fuch  pious  adls  for  obtaining  remiflion  of 
fins,  all  orders  of  men  rufhed  headlong  into  vice  f ;  nor  was  there 

a 

*  “  And  there  was  a  woman  which  had  a  fpirit  of  infirmity  eighteen  years,  and 
<c  was  bowed  together.  And  Jefus  laid  his  hands  on  her :  and  immediately  the 
<*  was  made  ftraight,  and  glorified  God.  And  the  ruler  of  the  fynagogue  with 
{£  indignation  Paid  unto  the  people,  There  are  fix  days  in  which  men  ought  to 
work:  in  them  therefore  come  and  be  healed,  and  not  on  the  fabbath-day.  The 
“  Lord  then  faid.  Thou  hypocrite,  doth  not  each  one  of  you  on  the  fabbath  loofe 
<(  h;s  ox  or  his  afs  from  the  flail,  and  lead  him  away  to  watering  ?  and  ought  not 
“  this  woman,  whom  Satan  hath  bound,  be  loofed  from  this  bond  on  the  fabbath- 
day  ?”  Luke ,  xiii.  1 1 . 

f  An  ingenious  writer  pleafantly  obferves,  “  That  a  croifade  was  the  South-fea 
«  proje£t  of  former  times  :  by  the  latter,  men  hoped  to  gain  riches  without  indu- 
VOL.  II.  3'  L  “  ftry: 
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a  fingle  attempt  to  Hem  the  current  of  immorality  ;  for  the  traf¬ 
fic  of  indulgences  could  not  but  flouriih  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  fin.  And  thus  was  religion  fet  in  diredt  oppofition  to 
morality.  St  Eloy,  bifliop  of  Noyon  in  the  feventh  century,  and 
canonized  by  the  church  of  Rome,  delivers  the  following  doc¬ 
trine.  “  He  is  a  good  Chriftian  who  goes  frequently  to  church  ; 
“  who  prefents  his  oblations  upon  the  altar  ;  who  taftes  not  the 
“  fruit  of  his  own  induftry  till  part  be  confecrated  to  God  ;  who, 
“  when  the  holy  festivals  approach,  lives  chaftely  even  with  his 
“  own  wife  for  feveral  days  ;  and  who  can  repeat  the  creed  and 
“  the  Lord’s  prayer.  Redeem  then  your  fouls  from  deftrucftion, 
“  while  you  have  the  means  in  your  power :  offer  prefents  and 
“  tithes  to  churchmen  :  come  more  frequently  to  church  :  hum- 
“  bly  implore  the  patronage  of  faints.  If  you  obferve  thefe 
“  things,  you  may,  in  the  day  of  judgement,  go  with  confidence 
“  to  the  tribunal  of  the  eternal  Judge,  and  fay,  Give  to  us,  G 
“  Lord,  for  we  have  given  unto  thee.”  A  modern  author  fub- 
joins  a  proper  obfervation.  “  We  fee  here  a  very  ample  defcrip- 
“  tion  of  a  good  Chriftian,  in  which  there  is  not  the  leaft  men- 
“  tion  of  the  love  of  God,  refignation  to  his  will,  obedience  to 
“  his  laws,  nor  of  juftice,  benevolence,  nor  charity.”  Grofs  ig¬ 
norance  and  wretched  fuperftition  prevailed  fo  much  even  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  that  people  reckoned  themfelves  fecure  of  fal- 
vation,  if  at  the  day  of  judgement  they  could  fhow  any  eonnee- 
tion  with  monks.  Many  at  the  point  of  death,  made  it  their  laft 
requeft,  to  be  admitted  into  the  mendicant  order,  or  to  be  inter¬ 
red  in  their  burial-place.  Religion  need  not  affociate  with  mora¬ 
lity,  if  fuch  filly  praflices  be  fufncient  for  obtaining  the  favour  of 

s£  ftry  :  by  the  former,  they  hoped  to  gain  heaven  without  repentance,  amendment 
of  life,  or  fanctity  of  manners.”  Sir  David  Dalrymple ,  a  judge  in  the  court  of  fef- 
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God.  Is  this  lefs  abfurcl  than  the  Hindoftan  belief,  That  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  the  Ganges  hath  a  fandlifying  virtue  ;  and  that  thofe  who 
die  on  its  banks,  are  not  only  exempted  from  future  punifliment, 
but  are  wafted  ftraight  to  paradife  ? 

Forms  and  ceremonies  are  vifible  adls,  which  make  a  deep  im- 
preiTion  on  the  vulgar.  Hence  their  influence  in  reafoning  and 
in  morality,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  two  Iketches  immediately 
foregoing  ;  and  hence  alfo  their  influence  in  religion.  Forms  and 
ceremonies  are  ufeful  at  public  worfhip  ;  but  they  ought  not  to 
take  place  of  eflentials.  People  however,  governed  by  what  they 
fee  and  hear,  are  more  addidted  to  external  adls  of  devotion,  than 
to  heart- worfhip,  which  is  not  known  but  by  refledlion. 

It  will  be  no  excufe  for  relying  fo  much  on  forms  and  ce¬ 
remonies,  that  they  are  innocent.  In  themfelves  they  may  be 
-innocent ;  but  not  fo  in  their  confequences.  For  they  have 
by  fuch  reliance  a  violent  tendency  to  relax  the  obligations 
of  morality.  Religious  rites  that  contradict  not  any  paflion, 
are  keenly  embraced,  and  pundtually  performed  ;  and  men,  flat¬ 
tering  themfelves  that  they  have  thus  been  pundlual  in  their  du¬ 
ty  to  God,  give  vent  to  their  paflions  againft  men.  “  They  pay 
“  tithes  of  mint,  and  anife,  and  cummin  ;  but  omit  the  weight- 
“  ier  matters  of  the  law,  judgement,  mercy,  and  faith  ( a ).” 
Upon  fuch  a  man  religion  fits  extremely  light.  As  he  feldom  ex- 
ercifes  any  adl  of  genuine  devotion,  he  thinks  of  the  Deity  with 
eafe  and  familiarity  :  how  otherwife  is  it  accountable,  that  the 
plays,  termed  Myjleries ,  could  be  relifhed,  where  mean  and  per¬ 
haps  diflblute  perfons  are  brought  on  the  ftage,  acting  Jefus 
Chrift,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  even  God  himfelf?  Thefe  divine 
perfons  were  certainly  not  more  regarded,  than  the  Grecian  gods, 
who  frequently  made  part  of  the  Dramatis  pcrfona  in  Greek  plays. 
Many  other  fadls  might  be  urged,  to  prove  the  low  ebb  of  reli- 
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gion  in  thole  days  :  I  feleft  one  or  two,  which  probably  will  af- 
ford  fome  amufement  to  the  reader.  Bartolus,  the  famous  law¬ 
yer,  in  order  to  fhew  the  form  of  proceeding  in  a  court  of  juftice, 
imagines  a  procefs  between  the  devil  and  mankind.  The  devil 
cites  mankind  to  appear  at  the  tribunal  of  Jefus  Chrifl,  claiming 
them  as  belonging  to  him  by  Adam  s  fall.  He  fwells  in  rage, 
demanding  whether  any  one  dares  appear  in  their  behalf.  Agamft 
the  Virgin  Mary,  offering  herfelf  as  their  advocate,  the  devil 
makes  two  objections  ;  firft,  That  being  the  mother  of  the  Judge, 
her  influence  would  be  too  great ;  fecond,  That  a  woman  is  de¬ 
barred  from  being  an  advocate  :  and  thefe  objections  are  fupport- 
ed  by  numberlefs  quotations  from  the  Corpus  Juris.  The  Virgin, 
on  her  part,  quotes  texts  permitting  women  to  appear  for  widows, 
orphans,  and  for  perfons  in  diftrefs.  She  is  allowed  to  plead  for 
mankind,  as  coming  under  the  laft  article.  The  devil  urges  pre- 
fcription,  as  having  been  in  poffeflion  of  mankind  ever  fince  the 
fall.  The  Virgin  anfwers,  That  a  mala-fidt  pojjejfor  cannot  acquire 
by  prefc option.  Prefcription  being  repelled,  the  parties  go  to 
the  merits  of  the  caufe,  which  are  learnedly  difcuffed  with  texts 
from  the  PandeCls.  The  memoirs  of  the  French  academy  of  Belles 
Lettres  [a]  has  the  following  flory.  A  monk  returning  from  a 
houfe  which  he  durfl  not  vifit  in  day-light,  had  a  river  to  crofs. 
The  boat  was  overturned  by  Satan,  and  the  monk  was  drowned 
when  he  was  beginning  to  invocate  the  Virgin  Mary.  Two  devils 
having  laid  hold  of  his  foul,  were  flopped  by  two  angels.  “  My 
“  Lords,”  faid  the  devils,  “  true  it  is,  and  not  a  fable,  that  God 
u  died  for  his  friends  ;  but  this  monk  was  an  enemy  to  God,  and 
“  we  are  carrying  him  to  hell.”  After  much  altercation,  it  was 
propofed  by  the  angels,  to  refer  the  difpute  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  devils  were  willing  to  accept  of  God  for  judge,  becaufe  he 
would  judge  according  to  law.  But  from  the  Virgin  Mary,” 
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faid  they,  “  we  expedl  no  judice  :  fhe  would  break  to  atoms  eve- 
“  ry  gate  of  hell,  rather  than  fuffer  one  to  remain  there  a  mo- 
“  ment  who  pays  any  worfhip  to  her  image.  She  may  fay,  that 
41  black  is  white,  and  that  puddled  water  is  pure.  God  never 
“  contradicts  her.  The  day  on  which  God  made  his  mother,  was 

“  a  fatal  day  to  us.” 

People  who  profefs  the  fame  religion,  and  differ  only  in  forms 
and  ceremonies,  may  juftly  be  compared  to  neighbouring  dates, 
who  are  commonly  bitter  enemies  to  each  other ,  if  they  have  any 
difference.  At  the  fame  time,  diffocial  paffions  never  rage  fo  fu- 
rioufly,  as  under  the  malk  of  religion ;  for  in  that  cafe  they  are 
held  to  be  meritorious,  as  exerted  in  the  caufe  of  God.  This  ob- 
fervation  is  but  too  well  verified  in  the  difputes  among  Chnftians. 
However  low  religion  was  in  the  dark  ages,  yet  men  fought  foi 
forms  and  ceremonies  as  pro  arts  et  focis.  In  the  Armenian  iorm 
of  baptifm,  the  pried  fays  at  the  fird  immerfion,  In  name  of 
the  Father  ;  at  the  fecond,  In  name  of  the  Son  ;  at  the  third,  In 
name  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  This  form  is  bitterly  condemned  by 
the  Romifli  church,  which  appoints  the  three  perfons  of  the  Tri¬ 
nity  to  be  joined  in  the  fame  expreffion,  in  token  of  their  union. 
Strahlenberg  gives  an  account  of  a  Chridian  feci  in  Rudia,  which 
differs  from  the  edablifhed  Greek  church  in  the  following  parti¬ 
culars.  Fird,  In  public  worfhip  they  repeat  Halleluia  but  twice  ; 
jjjid  it  is  a  mortal  fin  to  repeat  it  thrice.  Second,  In  celcbiatmg 
mafs,  not  five  but  feven  loaves  ought  to  be  ufed.  x  lurd,  The 
crofs  damped  upon  a  mafs-loaf  ought  to  have  eight  corners. 
Fourth,  In  figning  with  the  crofs  at  prayers,  the  end  of  the  ring- 
finger  mud  be  joined  to  the  end  of  the  thumb,  and  the  two  in¬ 
termediate  fingers  be  held  out  at  full  length.  How  trifling  are 
thefe  differences  !  and  yet  for  fuch  differences,  all  who  dideut 
from  them  are  held  unclean,  and  no  better  than  Pagans  :  they 

will  not  eat  nor  drink  with  any  of  the  edablifhed  church  ;  and  if 
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a  perfon  of  that  church  happen  to  fit  down  in  a  houfe  of  theirs, 
theywafh  and  purify  the  feat  #.  There  are  few  feds  founded 
upon  more  trivial  differences  than  the  Turkifh  and  Perfian  Ma¬ 
hometans.  The  epithets  given  to  the  Perfians  by  the  Turks 
are,  “  Forfaken  of  God,  Abominable,  Elafpliemers  of  the  Holy 
<£  Prophet and  fo  bitter  is  their  enmity  to  the  Perfians,  that 
the  fchools  of  the  feraglio  are  open  to  young  men  of  all  nations, 
thofe  of  Perfia  alone  excepted.  The  Perfians  are  held  to  be  fuch 
apoftates  from  the  true  faith,  as  to  be  utterly  pafl  recovery  :  they 
receive  no  quarter  in  war,  being  accounted  unworthy  of  life  or 
flavery.  Nor  do  the  Perfians  yield  to  the  Turks  in  hatred.  Whe¬ 
ther  coffee  be  or  be  not  prohibited  in  the  Alcoran,  has  produced 
much  controverfy  in  the  Mahometan  church,  and  confequently 
much  perfecuting  zeal.  A  mufti,  not  fond  of  coffee,  declared  it, 
like  wine,  to  have  an  inebriating  quality,  and  therefore  was  vir¬ 
tually  prohibited  by  Mahomet.  Another  mufti,  fond  of  coffee 
for  its  exhilarating  virtue,  declared  it  lawful ;  “  becaufe,”  Paid 
he,  “  all  things  are  lawful  that  are  not  exprefsly  prohibited  in 
“  the  Alcoran.”  The  coffeehoufes  in  Constantinople,  were  for  a 
long  period  alternately  opened  and  fhut,  according  to  the  tafte  of 
the  reigning  mufti ;  till  coffee  at  laft,  furmounting  all  obftacles, 
came  to  be  an  eftablifhed  Mahometan  liquor.  Religion  thus  runs 
wild,  whenever  it  loies  fi ght  of  its  true  ends,  that  of  worfhipping 
God,  and  that  of  being  juft  to  man.  The  Hindows  hate  the  Ma¬ 
hometans  for  eating  the  flefh  of  cows  :  the  Mahometans  hate  the 
Hindows  for  eating  the  flefh  of Twine.  The  averfion  that  men  of 

*  Chriftiahs,  occupy  d  too  much  with  external  forms,  have  corrupted  feveral  of 
the  fine  arts.  They  have  injured  architecture,  by  erecting  magnificent  churches  in 
the  ugly  form  of  a  crofs.  And  they  have  injured  painting,  by  withdrawing  the 
beft  hands  from  pioper  fubjeCts,  and  employing  them  on  the  legendary  martyrdom 
of  pretended  faints,  and  other  fuch  difagreeable  ftories. 
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the  fame  religion  have  at  each  other  for  the  mod  trivial  differences, 
converts  them  frequently  into  brutal  favages.  Suppofe,  for  ex- 

t 

ample,  that  a  poor  man,  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  hunger, 
makes  a  greedy  meal  of  a  dead  horfe,  a  cafe  fo  deplorable  would 
wring  every  heart.  And  yet,  let  this  be  done  in  Lent,  or  on  a 
meagre  day  —  Behold !  every  zealot  is  inflantly  metamorphos’d 
into  a  devil  incarnate.  In  the  records  of  St  Claude,  a  fmall  di- 
ftricft  of  Burgundy,  is  engroffed  a  fentence  againft  a  poor  gen¬ 
tleman  named  Claude  Guillon.  The  words  are,  “  Having  confider- 
“  ed  the  procefs,  and  taken  advice  of  the  doctors  of  law,  we  de- 
“  clare  the  faid  Claude  Guillon  duly  convicted  for  having  car- 
“  ried  away  and  boiled  a  piece  of  a  dead  horfe,  and  of  having 
“  eat  the  fame  on  the  31ft  March,  being  Saturday.”  And  he  was 
beheaded  accordingly  28th  July  1629  ;  notwithstanding  a  defence 
above  all  exception,  That  he  committed  that  irregularity  to  pre- 
ferve  his  life.  How  was  it  poffible  for  the  monflers  to  perfuade 
themfelves,  that  this  fentence  was  agreeable  to  God,  who  is  good- 
nefs  itfelf ! 

No  lefs  prejudicial  to  morality,  than  the  relying  too  much  on 
forms  and  ceremonies,  is  the  treating  fome  fins  with  great  feve- 
rity  ;  negle<5ling  others  equally  heinous,  or  perhaps  more  fo.  In 
a  book  of  rates  for  abfolution,  mentioned  above,  no  juft  diflinc- 
tion  is  made  among  fins  ;  fame  venial  fins  being  taxed  at  a  higher 
rate  than  many  of  the  deepefl  dye.  For  example,  the  killing  fa¬ 
ther,  mother,  brother,  filler,  or  wife,  is  taxed  at  five  grofs  ;  and 
the  fame  for  incefl  with  a  mother  or  filler.  The  lying  with  a  wo¬ 
man  in  the  church  is  taxed  at  fix  grofs  ;  and  at  the  fame  time, 
abfolution  for  ufury  is  taxed  at  feven  grofs,  and  for  fimony  at  11a 
lefs  than  fixteen  grofs  *. 

A  maxim  adopted  by  many  pious  perfons,  has  a  finding  ap- 
*  A  grofs  is  the  third  part  of  a  ducat. 
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pearance,  but  in  its  confecjuences  is  hurtful  both  to  religion  and 
morality  ;  which  is,  That  to  teflify  our  veneration  for  the  Deity, 
and  zeal  for  his  fervice,  the  performing  public  and  private  wor- 
fhip,  and  the  fulfilling  moral  duties,  are  not  alone  fufficient  ;  that 
over  and  above  we  are  bound  to  fall,  to  do  penance,  to  honour 
the  prieffhood,  and  to  punifli  the  enemies  of  God,  i.  e.  thofe  who 
differ  from  us  in  principles  or  practice.  This  maxim,  which 
may  be  termed  the  doctrine  of  fupererogation ,  is  finely  illuflrated  by 
an  author  mentioned  above.  “  The  duties  which  a  man  performs 
“  as  a  friend  or  parent,  feem  merely  owing  to  his  benefador  or 
“  children  ;  nor  can  he  be  wanting  to  thefe  duties  without  break- 
'  “  ing  through  all  the  ties  of  nature  and  morality.  A  ftrong  in- 
44  clination  may  prompt  him  to  the  performance  :  a  fentiment  of 
“  order  and  moral  beauty  joins  its  force  to  thefe  natural  ties  : 
“  and  the  whole  man  is  drawn  to  his  duty  without  any  effort  or 
44  endeavour.  Even  with  regard  to  the  virtues  which  are  more 
44  auftere,  and  more  founded  on  refledion,  fuch  as  public  fpirit, 
44  filial  duty,  temperance,  or  integrity  :  the  moral  obligation,  in 
44  our  apprehenfion,  removes  all  pretence  to  religious  merit :  and 
44  the  virtuous  condud  is  efleemed  no  more  than  what  we  owe 
44  to  fociety,  and  to  ourfelves.  In  all  this,  a  fuperflitious  man 
44  finds  nothing  which  he  has  properly  performed  for  the  fake  of 
44  his  Deity,  or  which  can  peculiarly  recommend  him  to  the  di- 
44  vine  favour  and  protedion.  He  confiders  not,  that  the  mofl 
11  genuine  method  of  ferving  the  Divinity  is,  by  promoting  the 
44  happinefs  of  his  creatures.  He  ftill  looks  out  for  fome  more 
44  immediate  fervice  of  the  fupreme  Being  :  and  any  pradice  re- 
“  commended  to  him,  which  either  ferves  to  no  purpofe  in  life, 
“  or  offers  the  ftrongefl  violence  to  his  natural  inclinations  ;  that 
44  pradice  he  will  the  more  readily  embrace,  on  account  of  thofe 
44  very  circumftances,  which  fhould  make  him  abfolutely  rejed 
44  it.  It  feems  the  more  purely  religious,  that  it  proceeds  from 
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“  no  mixture  of  any  other  motive  or  consideration.  And  if  for  its 
“  fake  he  facridces  much  of  his  eafe  and  quiet,  his  claim  of  merit 
“  appears  ftill  to  rife  upon  him,  in  proportion  to  the  zeal  and  devotion 
“  which  he  difcovers.  In  reftoring  a  loan,  or  paying  a  debt,  his 
“  divinity  is  no  wife  beholden  to  him  ;  becaufe  thefe  ads  of  juflice 
“  are  what  he  was  bound  to  perform,  and  what  many  would 
“  have  performed,  were  there  no  God  in  the  univerfe.  But  if  he 
“  fall  a  day,  or  give  himfelf  a  found  whipping,  this  has  a  dired 
“  reference,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  fervice  of  God.  No  other  mo- 
“  tive  could  engage  him  to  fuch  aufterities.  By  thefe  diftinguifh- 
u  ed  marks  of  devotion,  he  has  now  acquired  the  divine  favour; 
“  and  may  exped  in  recompenfe,  protedion  and  fafety  in  this 
“  world,  and  eternal  happinefs  in  the  next  (tf).”  My  yoke  is 
eafy,  faith  our  Saviour,  and  my  burden  is  light.  So  they  really 
are.  Every  efTential  of  religion  is  founded  on  our  nature,  and  to 
a  pure  heart  is  pleafant  in  the  performance  :  what  can  be  more 
pleafant,  than  gratitude  to  our  Maker,  and  obedience  to  his  will 
in  comforting  our  fellow- creatures  ?  But  enthufiafts  are  not  ea- 
lily  perfuaded,  that  to  make  ourfelves  happy  in  the  exercifes  of 
piety  and  benevolence,  is  the  mod  acceptable  fervice  to  God  that 
we  can  perform.  In  loading  religion  with  unneceffary  articles  of 
faith  and  pradice,  they  contradid  our  Saviour,  by  making  his 
yoke  fevere,  and  his  burden  heavy  *.  Law,  upon  Chriftian  per- 
fedion,  enjoins  fuch  unnatural  aufterity  of  manners,  as  to  be  fub- 
verfive  both  of  religion  and  morality :  loofe  education  is  not 
more  fo.  Our  paflions,  when  denied  their  proper  exercife,  are 
apt  to  break  their  fetters,  and  to  plunge  us  into  every  extrava- 

*  An  old  woman  walking  with  others  to  a  facrament,  was  obferved  to  pick  out 
the  worft  bits  of  the  road:  “  I  never  can  do  enough,”  faid  fhe,  “  for  fweet  Jefus.” 

[a)  Natural  Hiftory  of  Religion. 
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gance:  like  the  body,  which  fqueezed  in  one  part,  fwells  the 
more  in  another.  In  the  fame  way  of  thinking,  the  pious  Jeremy 
Taylor,  treating  of  mortification,  prefcribes  it  as  the  indifpenfable 
duty  of  a  Chriftian,  to  give  no  indulgence  even  to  the  moft  inno¬ 
cent  emotions  ;  becaufe,  fays  he,  the  moil  indifferent  adion  be¬ 
comes  finful,  when  there  is  no  other  motive  for  the  performance 
but  barely  its  being  pleafant.  Could  a  malevolent  deity  contrive 
any  thing  more  fevere  again!!  his  votaries  ? 

In  the  fame  fpirit  of  fupererogation,  holidays  have  been  multi¬ 
plied  without  end,  depriving  the  working  poor  of  time,  that  would 
be  more  ufefully  employ’d  in  providing  bread  for  themfelves  and 
families.  Such  a  number  of  holidays,  befide  contradiding  Pro¬ 
vidence,  which  framed  us  more  for  adion  than  contemplation, 
have  feveral  poifonous  effeds  with  refped  to  morality.  The  mo¬ 
ral  fenfe  has  great  influence  on  the  induftrious,  who  have  no  time 
for  indvdging  their  irregular  appetites  :  the  idle,  on  the  contrary, 
are  obvious  to  every  temptation.  Men  likewife  are  apt  to  affume 
great  merit  from  a  rigid  obfervance  of  holidays  and  other  cere¬ 
monies  ;  and  having  thus  acquired,  in  their  opinion,  the  favour 
of  God,  they  rely  on  his  indulgence  in  other  matters  which  they 
think  too  fweet  for  finners. 

Monadic  inftitutions  are  an  improvement  upon  holidays  :  the 
whole  life  of  a  monk  is  intended  to  be  a  holiday,  dedicated  entire¬ 
ly  to  the  fervice  of  God.  The  idlenels  of  the  monaftic  Hate  a- 
mong  Chriftians,  opens  a  wide  door  to  immorality. 

In  the  third  fedion,  penances  are  handled  as  a  mode  of  wor- 
fhip,  for  obtaining  pardon  of  fin.  But  they  are  fometimes  fub- 
mitted  to  by  the  innocent,  in  order  to  procure  from  the  Almighty 
dill  more  favour  than  innocence  alone  is  entitled  to  ;  in  which 
view  they  are  evidently  a  work  of  fupererogation.  They  feem  to 
have  no  bad  effed  with  refped  to  religion,  as  didinguilhed  from 
morality  :  the  body  is  indeed  cruciated  unneceffarily  ;  but  if  en- 
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thufiafts  voluntarily  fubmit  to  bodily  diftrefles,  they  have  them¬ 
felves  only  to  blame.  With  refpedt  to  morality,  their  bad  ten¬ 
dency  is  not  flight.  Thofe  who  perform  extraordinary  a£ls  of 
devotion,  conceive  themfelves  peculiarly  entitled  to  the  favour  of 
God.  Proud  of  his  favour,  they  attach  themfelves  to  him  alone, 
and  turn  indifferent  about  every  other  duty.  The  favourite  of  a 
terreftrial  potentate,  affumes  authority  ;  and  takes  liberties  that 
private  perfons  dare  not  venture  upon  :  {hall  a  favourite  of  Hea¬ 
ven  be  lefs  indulged  ?  The  Faquirs  in  Hindoftan  fubmit  to 
dreadful  penances  ;  and,  holding  themfelves  fecure  of  God’s  fa¬ 
vour,  they  are  altogether  indifferent  about  the  duty  they  owe  to 
their  neighbour.  So  much  are  they  above  common  decency,  as 
to  go  about  naked,  not  even  concealing  what  modefty  forbids  us 
to  expofe.  The  penances  enjoined  in  the  Romifli  church,  fuch  as 
faffing  and  flagellation,  have  evidently  the  fame  bad  tendency  *. 
With  refpetff  to  faffing  in  particular,  to  what  good  purpofe  it  can 
ferve,  except  to  gluttons,  is  not  readily  conceived.  Temperance 
in  eating  and  drinking  is  eflential  to  health  :  too  much  or  too  little 
are  equally  noxious,  tho’  their  effects  are  different.  Faffing  there¬ 
fore  ought  never  to  be  enjoined  to  the  temperate  as  a  religious 
duty,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  acceptable  to  a  benevolent  Deity. 
Liften  to  a  great  prophet  on  that  fubjedl.  “  Behold,  ye  faff  for 
“  ffrife  and  debate,  and  to  finite  with  the  fift  of  wickednefs  ;  ye 
“  {hall  not  faff  as  ye  do  this  day,  to  make  your  voice  to  be  heard 
“  on  high.  Is  it  fuch  a  faff  that  I  have  chofen  ?  a  day  for  a  man 
“  to  afflidl  his  foul  ?  Is  it  to  bow  down  his  head  as  a  bulrufli, 
“  and  to  fpread  fackcloth  and  allies  under  him  ?  Wilt  thou  call 

*  A  feft  of  Chriftians,  ftyled  Flagellant es ,  held,  that  flagellation  is  of  equal  vir¬ 
tue  with  baptifm  and  the  other  facraments  *,  that  it  will  procure  lorgivenefs  of  fin  ; 
that  the  old  law  of  Chrift  is  to  be  abolifhed,  and  a  new  law  fubftituted  ;  enjoining 
the  baptifm  of  blood  to  be  adminiftered  by  whipping. 
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“  this  a  faft,  and  an  acceptable  day  to  the  Lord  ?  Is  not  this  the 
“  that  I  have  chofen  ?  to  loofe  the  bands  of  wickednefs,  to 
4 4  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  opprefled  go  free,  and 
“  that  ye  break  every  yoke  ?  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the 
“  hungry,  and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cafl  out,  to  thy 
“  houfe  ?  when  thou  feed  the  naked,  that  thou  cover  him,  and 
“  that  thou  hide  not  thyfelf  from  thine  own  flefli  {a)  ?  ” 

The  mod  extraordinary  penance  of  all,  is  celibacy  confidered  as 
a  religious  duty.  Many  fathers  of  the  church  declare  againd  ma¬ 
trimony.  St  Jerom  in  particular  fays,  That  the  end  of  matrimony 
is  eternal  death  ;  that  the  earth  indeed  is  filled  by  it,  but  heaven 
by  virginity.  The  intemperate  zeal  of  many  primitive  Chridians 
led  them  to  abdain  from  matrimony,  and  even  from  conjugal  ca¬ 
rets,  if  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  married  ;  believing  that 
the  carnal  appetite  is  inconfident  with  pure  religion.  Edward  the 
Confedor  was  fainted,  for  no  better  reafon  than  the  abdaining 
from  matrimonial  duties.  Jovinian,  in  the  fourth  century,  taught, 
that  all  who  obfcrve  the  laws  of  piety  and  virtue  laid  down  in  the 
gofpel,  have  an  equal  title  to  happinefs  in  another  life  :  confe- 
that  thole  who  pals  their  days  in  celibacy  and  mortifi¬ 
cation,  are  in  no  refpeft  more  acceptable  to  God  than  thofe  who 
live  virtuoudy  in  marriage  without  mortification.  He  publdhed 
his  opinions  in  a  book,  againd  which  Jerom  wrote  a  bitter  and 
abufive  treatife,  dill  extant.  Thefe  opinions  were  condemned  by 
the  church,  and  by  St  Ambrofe,  in  a  council  at  Milan  ;  and  Jo¬ 
vinian  was  bamdied  by  the  Emperor  Hononus.  Such  ridiculous 
felf-denial  was  not  confined  to  Chridians.  Strabo  mentions  a 
fed  among  the  Thracians,  who  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  virgi¬ 
nity  ;  and  were  much  refpecded  on  that  account.  Garcilafio  men¬ 
tions  virgins  in  Peru  confecrated  to  the  fun  ;  a  vedal  guilty  of 


(a)  Ifaiah,  Iviii.  4.  See, 
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frailty  was  buried  alive,  her  lover  hanged,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  where  {he  lived  put  to  the  fword.  Among  all  the  abfurd 
ads  of  mortification,  the  prefent  affords  the  ftrongeft  inftance  of 
fuperftition  triumphing  over  common  fenfe  j  for  what  can  be  more 
inconfiflent  with  common  fenfe,  not  to  talk  of  religion,  than  an 
endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  the  human  fpecies  ?  Some  glimpfes 
of  reafon  have  abated  the  zeal  of  enthufiafls  for  celibacy  ;  but 
have  not  totally  extirpated  it,  for  celibacy  of  the  clergy  remains 
to  this  day  a  law  in  the  Romifh  church.  It  cannot  however  fe- 
rioufly  be  thought  the  will  of  our  benevolent  God,  that  his  priefls 
Ihould  be  denied  the  exercife  of  natural  powers,  bellowed  on  all 
for  a  mofl  valuable  purpofe.  This  impious  reflraint,  which  con- 
tradids  the  great  law  of  IncrcciJ'c  and  Multiply ,  has  opened  the 
door  to  grofs  debauchery  in  the  pallors  of  the  Romifh  church, 
tho’  ecclefiaftics  ought  of  all  men  to  be  the  mofl  ciicumfped  in 
their  condud.  Men  reflrained  from  what  is  neceffary  and  pro¬ 
per,  are  more  prone  than  others  to  break  out  into  grofs  irregu¬ 
larities  *.  Marriage  is  warmly  recommended  in  the  laws  of  Zo- 
roafler.  Children  are  faid  to  be  a  bridge  that  conduds  men  to 
heaven  ;  and  a  man  who  has  no  children,  is  held  to  be  under  the 
power  of  Ahriman.  The  prayer  of  a  prieft  who  has  no  children, 

is  held  difagreeable  to  Ormufd. 

The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  countenanced  by  the  Pope  ;  and 
enforced  from  a  political  confideration,  That  it  united  the  whole 


*  An  ingenious  writer,  mentioned  above,  makes  the  following  cbfervation- 
tt  The  celibacy  of  ecclefiaftics  was  originally  introduced  by  fome  fuperftitious  re- 
*C  finements  on  the  law  of  God  and  nature.  Could  men  have  been  kept  alive 
«  without  eating  or  drinking,  as  well  as  without  marriage,  the  fame  refinements 
“  would  have  prohibited  ecclefiaftics  from  eating  and  drinking,  and  thereby  have 
“  elevated  them  fo  much  nearer  to  the  ftate  of  angels.  In  procefs  of  time,  this  ra- 
<t  natical  interdiction  became  an  inftrument  of  worldly  wifdom  :  and  thus,  as  fre- 
<«  quentlj  happens,  what  weak  men  began,  politicians  completed.”  Sir  David 
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clergy  into  one  firm  body  under  his  fpiritual  Majefly.  How  fhort- 
fighted  is  man  !  It  was  juftly  efteemed  at  the  time  to  be  the  cor- 
ner-flone  of  Papal  power  ;  and  yet  became  the  chief  caufe  of  its 
downfall.  Celibacy  precipitated  the  Romifh  clergy  into  adultery, 
fornication,  cunning,  diflimulation,  and  every  fecret  vice.  Will 
men  of  fuch  manners  be  liflened  to,  when  they  preach  purity  to 
their  hearers  ?  There  was  no  medium,  but  either  to  reform  their 
own  manners,  or  to  give  every  indulgence  to  the  laity.  But  the 
ignorance  and  fuperflition  of  the  latter,  rendered  the  former  fe- 
c-ure'in  their  own  opinion.  The  refloration  of  learning  broke  the 
charm.  Men  beginning  to  think  for  themfelves,  were  provoked  at 
the  diffolute  lives  of  their  pallors,  and  raifed  a  loud  cry  againft 
them,  not  yet  thinking  of  their  doctrines.  Reformers  were  burnt 
as  heretics  ;  and  clergymen  were  held  to  be  emilfaries  from  Sa¬ 
tan,  to  eltablilh  his  throne  upon  earth.  Knox,  that  violent  re¬ 
former,  believed  ferioufly,  that  Cardinal  Beaton  was  a  conjured  e - 
nemy  to  Chriji  Jefus.  Providence  brings  good  out  of  ill.  Had  not 
the  clergy  been  diffolute,  poor  Chriflians  might  have  laboured 
under  ignorance  and  ecclelialtical  thraldom  to  this  hour.  Our  re¬ 
formers,  beginning  with  their  pallors,  extended  infenfibly  their 
hatred  to  the  doctrines  taught  by  their  pallors.  Every  article  of 
faith  was  lifted  :  the  chaff  was  feparated  from  the  corn  ;  and  a 
reformation  was  eltablilhed  upon  the  fcriptures,  reje(5ting  every 
innovation  of  the  Romifh  church. 

There  is  not  mentioned  in  hiftory  a  more  impudent  attack  up¬ 
on  moral  principles,  than  a  privilege  alfumed  by  the  Bifhop  of 
Rome,  to  difcngage  men  from  their  oaths  and  promifes  :  it  is 
not  a  greater  ftretch  to  difengage  them  from  every  duty,  whether 
of  morality  or  of  religion.  The  barons  of  Valentia,  dreading  a 
perfecution  againft  the  indultrious  Moors,  their  tenants,  obtained 
the  following  claufe  to  be  inferted  in  their  king’s  coronation-oath : 
<c  That  he  lliould  not  expell  the  Morifcos,  nor  force  them  to  be 
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“  baptized  ;  that  he  fhould  never  defire  to  be  relieved  from  the 
M  oath  by  a  difpenfation  from  the  Pope,  nor  accept  a  difpenfa- 
“  tion  if  offered.”  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  took  this  oath  fo- 
lemnly  in  prefence  of  his  nobles  ;  and  yet  accepted  a  difpenfation 
from  the  Pope,  abfolving  him  from  the  oath,  and  from  the  guilt 
of  perjury  in  breaking  it.  Auguftus  King  of  Poland,  in  the  trea¬ 
ty  of  Altramfladt,  renounced  the  kingdom  of  Poland  to  his  com¬ 
petitor  Staniflaus.  The  defeat  of  the  King  of  Sweden  at  Poltowa, 
was  an  inviting  opportunity  to  renew  his  pretenfions.  A  folemn 
treaty  flood  in  his  way  ;  but  the  Pope  removed  that  obflacle,  by 
annulling  the  treaty,  and  fetting  him  at  liberty.  The  Pope  has 
been  known  even  to  beflow  that  wonderful  privilege  upon  o- 
thers.  Pope  Pafcal  II.  having  with  a  folemn  oath  renounced 
the  right  of  inveflitures,  empowered  the  cardinals  to  declare 
his  oath  null.  Bifhops  alfo,  imitating  their  fuperior,  have  affu- 
med  the  privilege  of  difpenfing  with  moral  duties.  Inflances 
are  not  rare,  of  curates  being  authorized  by  their  bifhop  to  enter¬ 
tain  concubines,  paying  for  each  a  regular  tax  of  a  crown  year¬ 
ly.  Nay,  in  fome  provincial  fynods,  they  are  enjoined  to  keep 
concubines,  in  order  to  prevent  fcandal.  Common  proftitutes, 
licenfed  in  the  city  of  Leghorn,  have  a  church  peculiar  to  them- 
felves,  and  muft  not  enter  into  any  other.  They  follow  their 
trade  with  the  utmoft  freedom  ;  except  in  paftion-week,  during 
which  they  muft  forbear  finning,  under  pain  of  banifhment. 

The  power  of  bellowing  kingdoms,  affumed  by  the  Bifhop  of 
Rome,  was  an  encroachment  on  the  rules  of  juftice,  no  lefs  bold. 
Chriftian  princes,  not  many  ages  ago,  efteemed  the  Pope’s  gift  to 
be  their  beft  title  of  property.  In  the  1346,  the  Venetians  requeft- 
ed  the  Pope’s  permiflion  to  carry  on  commerce  in  Afia,  and  to 
purchafe  there  pepper  and  cinnamon.  The  Pope  not  only  granted 
their  requeft,  but  pronounced  anathemas  upon  any  who  fhould 
dare  to  interfere  in  that  commerce.  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  of 
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Spain,  applied  to  Pope  Alexander  VI.  to  veil  in  them  the  property 
of  America,  difcovered  under  their  aufpices  by  Columbus.  The 
Pope  having  formerly  made  a  grant  to  the  kings  of  Portugal,  of 
their  difcoveries  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  both  grants  were  held  facred ; 
and  it  came  to  be  llrenuoufly  difputed,  under  which  of  the  grants 
the  Molucca  iflands  were  comprehended.  Both  grants  proceed 
upon  a  narrative,  of  the  power  bellowed  by  Almighty  God  on 
the  Pope  as  fuccelfor  to  St  Peter  and  vicar  of  Chrift.  To  imagine, 
that  the  Almighty  would  bellow  fuch  powers  on  the  Bilhop  of 
Rome,  or  on  any  human  being,  Ihews  grofs  ignorance  of  the 
common  rights  of  mankind,  and  of  the  government  of  Provi¬ 
dence. 

The  groffell  of  all  deviations,  not  only  from  found  morality  but 
from  pure  religion,  and  .the  moll  extend ve  in  its  baneful  effedls, 
is  a  dodlrine  embraced  by  ellablilhed  churches,  not  many  excepted, 
That  becaufe  heretics  are  odious  in  the  fight  of  God,  it  is  the  du¬ 
ty  of  the  orthodox  to  extirpate  them  root  and  branch.  Obferve 
the  confequence  :  people  who  differ  from  the  ellablilhed  church, 
are  held  to  be  obltinate  finners,  deferving  punilhment  here  as 
well  as  hereafter.  The  religion  of  every  country  is  changeable; 
and  the  religion  at  prefent  dominant  may  foon  be  under  depref- 
fion  ;  which  of  courfe  fubjedls  all  mankind  to  the  rigour  of  perfe¬ 
ction.  An  invention  more  effe&ual  for  extirpating  the  human 
race,  is  not  within  the  reach  of  human  powers  :  the  horror  of  hu^ 
man  facrilices  is  as  nothing  in  comparifon. 

The  old  Romans,  far  from  having  any  notion  of  perfection, 
adopted  the  gods  of  every  nation  they  conquered.  A  learned  wri¬ 
ter  (a)  obferves,  that  as  the  number  of  their  gods  increafed  with 
their  conquells,  it  is  poffible  that  they  might  have  worlhipped  all 
the  gods  in  the  world.  Their  belief  in  tutelar  deities  produced 
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that  effect.  Titus  Livius  mentions  a  fed  of  Bacchanals  that  fpred 
through  Italy.  They  performed  their  ceremonies  during  night, 
men  and  women  mixing  in  the  dark  after  intemperate  eating  and 
drinking.  Never  did  wicked  wretches  deferve  more  exemplary 
punilhment ;  yet  liften  to  the  following  decree  of  the  Roman  fe- 
nate,  breathing  the  true  fpirit  of  toleration.  “  Ne  qua  Bacchana- 
«  lia  Romse,  neve  in  Italia  effent.  Si  quis  tale  facrum,  folenne,  et 
“  necelfarium  duceret,  nec  fine  religione  et  piaculo  fe  id  omittere 
“  pofle  ;  apud  prastorem  urbanum  profiteretur  ;  praetor  fenatum 
“  confuleret.  Si  ei  permiffum  effet,  quum  in  fenatu  centum  non 
“  minus  effent ;  ita  id  facrum  faceret,  dum  ne  plus  quinque  fa- 
“  crificio  intereffent ;  neu  qua  pecunia  communis,  neu  quis  ma- 
“  gifter  facrorum,  aut  facerdos  effet  The  Jews  however  were 
prone  to  perfecution  ;  for  tho’  they  confidered  the  fupreme  being 
as  their  tutelar  deity,  yet  the  malignity  of  their  nature  prevailed 
to  make  them  hold  in  abhorrence  the  worfhip  of  every  other  god. 
Even  among  themfelves,  they  were  abundantly  difpofed  to  war  ; 
and  nothing  kept  within  bounds  the  Pharafees,  the  Sadduces,  and 
the  Effenes,  their  three  fefts,  but  terror  of  the  Roman  power. 
The  Chriftian  religion  implies  toleration  in  its  very  nature  and 
principles  ;  but  being  corrupted  by  ignorance,  intereft,  and  fu- 
perftition,  it  became  prone  to  perfecution  above  all  others.  Chri¬ 
ftian  fefts  were  enflamed  againft  each  other  to  a  degree  of  bruta- 

*  “  Let  there  be  no  Bacchanalian  ceremonies  performed  in  the  city,  nor  within 
«  Ttaly<  J£  tHprp  be  any  perfon  who  reckons  it  a  matter  of  confcience  to  perform 
«  ,-iiefe  rites,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  omit  them,  let  him  ftate  his  opinion 
«  to  the  city-pretor,  v/ho  fhall  thereupon  confult  the  fenate.  If  liberty  be  grant- 
ed  him  by  the  fenate  when  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  feuators  are  prefent,  let 
“  him  perform  the  facrifice,  but  privately,  in  prefence  of  no  greater  number  than 
«  five  perfons.  Let  there  be  no  public  fund  for  them,  nor  any  who  lhall  prefide 
«  as  prieft  or  mafter  of  the  rites.” 
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lity  ;  the  moft  oppofite  to  peace  and  brotherly  love,  inculcated  in 
the  gofpel.  It  was  propagated  by  the  orthodox,  that  Arius  expi¬ 
red  in  a  common  jakes,  and  that  his  intrails  burfl  out.  The 
fame  is  related  of  Huneric  King  of  the  Vandals,  a  zealous  Arian  ; 
with  the  following  addition,  that  being  poIfeiTed  with  the  devil, 
whom  he  had  glutted  with  the  blood  of  many  martyrs,  he  tore 
his  helh  off  with  his  teeth,  and  ended  his  wretched  life  in  the 
moft  excruciating,  tho’  juftly  deferved,  torments.  The  falfe- 
hoods  every  where  fpred  during  the  fourteenth  century  againft 
the  Jews,  fuch  as  their  poifoning  the  public  fountains,  killing 
Chriftian  infants,  and  drinking  their  blood,  with  many  other 
falfehoods  of  the  fame  ftamp,  were  invented  and  greedily  fwal- 
lowed  through  the  influence  of  religious  hatred.  The  greater  part 
of  perfections  have  been  occafloned  in  the  fame  manner  ;  for  men 
are  not  fo  defperately  wicked,  as  to  approve  of  perfection,  unlefs 
when  blinded  by  intemperate  zeal.  The  fame  religious  hatred 
produced  the  affaffmation  of  the  Duke  of  Guife,  and  of  two  Hen¬ 
ries,  Kings  of  France  ;  produced  the  gun- powder  plot ;  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  moft  horrid  deed  that  ever  was  perpetrated  among 
men,  the  maffacre  of  St  Bartholomew  *. 

No  falfe  principle  in  religion  has  fhed  more  innocent,  or  rather 
virtuous  blood,  than  that  of  perfecting  heretics  ;  i.  e.  thofe  who 
differ  in  any  article  from  the  religion  eftablifhed  by  law.  The 
dodlrine  of  burning  heretics,  is  in  effect:  the  profefling  to  burn 

*  Monfieur  de  Tavannes,  afterward  Marefchal  of  France,  was  a  great  partifan 
of  the  Queen-mother,  and  fo  aftive  in  the  maflacre,  that  with  his  own  hand  he  - 
murdered  no  fewer  than  feventeen  Huguenots.  Having  on  deathbed  made  a  full 
confefiion  of  his  fins,  t(  What,”  faid  the  prieft,  <l  not  a  word  of  St  Bartholomew  ? 

“  Of  St  Bartholomew  !”  anfwered  the  penitent  •,  “  the  fervice  I  did  that  memorable 
u  day  to  God  and  the  church,  is  alone  a  fufficient  atonement  for  all  my  tranfgref- 
£'c  fions.” 
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men  highly  virtuous  ;  for  they  muft  be  fo  in  an  eminent  degree, 
who  fubmit  to  be  burnt  alive,  rather  than  be  guilty  even  of  difli- 
mulation.  The  Mahometan  pra&ice  of  converting  people  by  the 
fword,  if  not  more  rational,  is  at  leaft  more  manly.  Louis  IX. 
of  France,  one  of  its  bed  princes,  would  have  been  a  greater  bleff- 
ing  to  his  people,  had  he  been  lefs  pious  :  he  had  an  implacable 
averAon  to  heretics,  againft  whom  he  thought  it  more  proper  to 
employ  racks  and  gibbets,  than  argument  and  perfuafion.  Tor- 
quemada,  that  infernal  inquifitor  of  Spain,  brought  into  the  in- 
quifition,  in  the  fpace  of  fourteen  years,  no  fewer  than  80,000 
perfons  ;  of  whom  6000  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  and 
burnt  alive  with  the  greateft  pomp  and  exultation.  Of  that  vaft 
number,  there  was  perhaps  not  a  Angle  perfon,  who  was  not  more 
pure  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  morals,  than  their  outrageous  perfe- 
cutor.  Hunter,  a  young  man  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  was 
one  of  the  unhappy  victims  to  the  zeal  of  Queen  Mary  of  England 
for  Popery.  Having  been  inadvertently  betray’d  by  a  prieft  to  de¬ 
ny  tranfubftantiation,  he  abfconded,  to  keep  out  of  harm’s  way. 
Bonner,  that  arch-hangman  of  Popery,  threatened  ruin  to  the  fa¬ 
ther,  if  he  did  not  deliver  up  the  young  man.  Hunter,  hearing 
of  his  father’s  danger,  made  his  appearance  ;  and  was  burnt  a- 
live,  inftead  of  being  rewarded  for  his  Alial  piety.  A  woman  of 
Guernfey  was  brought  to  the  flake,  without  regard  to  her  big 
belly  ;  which  burfling  by  the  torture,  (he  was  delivered  in  the 
mid  ft  of  the  flames.  One  of  the  guards  fnatched  the  infant 
from  the  Are  :  but  the  magiftrate  who  attended  the  execution,  or¬ 
dered  it  to.  be  thrown  back  ;  being  refolved,  he  faid,  that  nothing 
Ihould  furvive  which  fprung  from  a  parent  fo  obflinately  heretical. 
Eather  Paul  (Council  of  Trent,  book  5.)  computes,  that  in  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  alone,  from  the  time  that  the  edifl  of  Charles  V.  was  pro¬ 
mulgated  againft  the  reformers,  Afty  thoufand  perfons  were  hanged, 
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beheaded,  buried  alive,  or  burnt,  on  account  of  religion.  Some  Fa¬ 
quirs,  crazed  with  opium  and  fanaticifm,  have  been  known  with 
poifoned  daggers  to  fall  upon  uncircumcifed  Europeans,  and  to 
put  every  one  to  death  whom  they  could  mailer.  In  the  lalt  cen¬ 
tury,  a  faquir  at  Surate  murdered,  within  the  fpace  of  a  mi¬ 
nute,  feventeen  Dutch  failors  with  feventeen  ftabs  of  a  dagger. 
We  think  with  horror  of  human  facrifices  among  the  ancient  Pa¬ 
gans  ;  and  yet  we  behold  them  every  day  among  Chriftians,  ren¬ 
dered  flill  more  horrid  by  the  mod  atrocious  torments  that  reli¬ 
gious  hatred  can  devife. 

The  great  motive  to  fuch  cruelties,  is  the  fuperftitious  and  ab- 
furd  notion,  that  heretics  are  God’s  enemies  ;  which  makes  it 
thought  an  acceptable  fervice  to  God,  not  only  to  perfecute  them  by- 
fire  and  fword  in  this  world,  but  to  deliver  them  over  to  Satan  in 
the  world  to  come.  Another  circumftance  enflames  religious  ha¬ 
tred  ;  which  is,  that  neighbours  are  either  intimate  friends  or 
bitter  enemies.  This  holds  with  a  flight  variation  in  fe<5ts  of  the 
fame  religion  :  however  minute  their  differences  be,  they  cannot 
be  intimate  friends  ;  and  therefore  are  bitter  enemies  :  the  nearer 
they  approach  to  unifon,  if  not  entirely  concordant,  the  greater 
in  proportion  is  their  mutual  hatred.  Such  hatred,  fubduing  the 
meek  fpirit  of  Chriftianity,  is  an  additional  caufe  for  perfecution. 
Blind  zeal  for  what  is  believed  to  be  the  only  true  religion,  never 
difcovers  error  nor  innocence  in  thofe  who  differ,  but  perverfenefs 
and  criminal  obftinacy.  Two  religions  totally  different,  like  two 
countries  in  oppofite  parts  of  the  globe,  produce  no  mutual  enmi¬ 
ty.  At  the  fiege  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks,  ann.  1453,  ^ 
Emperor,  in  order  to  procure  affiftance  from  the  princes  of  the 
Latin  church,  ordered  mafs  to  be  celebrated  in  one  of  his  churches 
according  to  the  form  ufed  in  Rome.  The  people  with  great  in¬ 
dignation  protefted,  that  they  would  rather  fee  the  Turks  in  their 
churches,  than  the  hat  of  a  cardinal. 
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The  hiflory  of  the  Waldenfes,  tho’  well  known,  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated.  In  the  twelfth  century,  a  merchant  of  Lyons,  na¬ 
med  Peter  Valdo ,  diflatisfied  with  the  pomp  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Romifh  church,  ill  fuited,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  humility  of  a 
Chriflian,  retired  to  a  defert  in  the  high  country  of  Provence, 
with  feveral  poor  people  his  difciples.  There  he  became  their  fpi- 
ritual  guide,  inlfru6ling  them  in  certain  docffrines,  the  fame  that 
were  afterward  adopted  by  the  Proteflants.  Their  inceffant  labour 
fubdued  the  barren  foil,  and  prepared  it  for  grain  as  well  as  for 
pafture.  The  rent  which  in  time  they  were  enabled  to  pay  for 
land  that  afforded  none  originally,  endeared  them  to  their  land¬ 
lords.  In  250  years,  they  multiplied  to  the  number  of  18,000, 
occupying  thirty  villages,  befide  hamlets,  the  work  of  their  own 
hands.  Priefts  they  had  none,  nor  any  difputes  about  religion  : 
neither  had  they  occafion  for  a  court  of  juftice,  as  biotherly  lo\e 
did  not  fuffer  them  to  go  to  law  :  they  worfhipped  God  in  their 
own  plain  way,  and  their  innocence  was  fecured  by  inceffant  la¬ 
bour.  They  had  long  enjoy  hi  the  fweets  of  peace  and  mutual  af- 
fe&ion,  when  the  reformers  of  Germany  and  Geneva  fent  mmi- 
fters  among  them  ;  which  unhappily  laid  them  open  to  religious 
hatred,  the  moft  unrelenting  of  all  furies.  In  the  year  I54°> 
parliament  of  Provence  condemned  nineteen  of  them  to  be  burnt 
for  herefy,  their  trees  to  be  rooted  up,  and  their  houfes  to  be  raz  d 
to  the  ground.  The  Waldenfes,  terrified  at  this  fentence,  applied 
in  a  body  to  Cardinal  Sadolet,  bifhop  of  Carpentras;  who  received 
them  kindly,  and  obtained  from  Francis  I.  of  France,  a  pardon  for 
the  perfons  under  fentence  of  death,  on  condition  of  abjuiing  he¬ 
refy.  The  matter  lay  over  five  years  ;  when  the  parliament, 
irritated  at  them  for  perfevering  in  their  tenets,  prevailed  on 
the  King  to  withdraw  his  pardon.  The  fentence  was  executed 

with  great  rigour ;  and  the  parliament,  laying  hold  of  that  op- 
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portunity,  broke  through,  every  reftraint  of  law,  and  commenced 
a  violent  perfecution  againft  the  whole  nation.  The  foldiers  be¬ 
gan  with  maflacring  old  men,  women,  and  children,  all  having 
fled  who  were  able  to  fly  ;  and  proceeded  to  burn  their  houfes, 
barns,  and  corn.  There  remained  in  the  town  of  Cabriere  flxty 
men  and  thirty  women  ;  who  having  furrendered  upon  promife 
of  life,  wTere  butchered  each  of  them  without  mercy.  Some  wo¬ 
men  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  church,  were  dragged  out,  and 
burnt  alive.  Twenty- two  villages  were  reduced  to  afhes  ;  and 
that  populous  and  flourifhing  diftricl,  became  once  more  a  de- 
fert. 

To  conceive  this  horrid  fcene  in  all  its  deformity,  the  people 
perfecuted  ought  to  be  compared  with  the  clergy  their  perfecu- 
tors  ;  for  the  civil  magiftrate  was  the  hand  only  that  executed 
their  vengeance :  on  the  one  fide,  an  induftrious  people,  pure  in 
their  morals,  and  no  lefs  pure  in  their  religion  :  on  the  other, 
proud  pampered  priefts,  abandoned  without  ftiame  to  every  wic- 
kednefs,  impure  in  their  morals,  and  ftill  more  impure  in  their 
religion  —  the  world  never  furnifhed  fuch  another  contrail.  Had 
the  fcene  been  reverfed,  to  make  thefe  wretches  fuffer  perfecution 
from  the  Waldenfes  —  but  that  people  were  too  upright  and  too 
religious  for  being  perfecutors.  The  manners  of  the  Chriftian 
clergy  in  general,  before  the  Reformation,  enlivens  the  contraft. 
The  dodlrine  promulgated  during  the  dark  times  of  Chriftianity, 
That  God  is  a  mercenary  being  ;  and  that  every  perfon,  however 
wicked,  may  obtain  pardon  of  his  fins  by  money,  made  riches 
flow  into  the  hands  of  ecclefiafiics  in  a  plentiful  ftream.  And 
riches  had  the  fame  effe<5l  upon  the  Chriflian  clergy  that  they  have 
upon  all  men,  which  is,  to  produce  pride,  fenfuality,  and  pro¬ 
fligacy  :  thefe  again  produced  diflipation  of  money,  which 
prompted  avarice,  and.  every  invention  for  recruiting  exhaufied 
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treafures  Even  as  early  as  the  eighth  century,  the  Chriftian 
clergy,  tempted  by  opulence,  abandoned  themfelves  to  pleafure, 
without  moderation  ;  and  far  exceeded  the  laity  in  luxury,  glut¬ 
tony,  and  luft.  When  fuch  were  the  paftors,  what  muft  have 
been  the  flock  !  Rejoice,  O  Scotland,  over  the  poverty  and  tem¬ 
perance  of  thy  paftors.  During  that  period,  the  clergy  could 
read,  and,  like  parrots,  they  could  mumble  prayers  in  Latin  :  in 
every  other  refpecft,  they  rivalled  the  laity  in  ignorance.  They 
were  indeed  more  cunning  than  the  laity  ;  and  underftood  their 
intereft  better,  if  to  covet  riches  at  the  expence  of  probity,  de- 
ferve  that  name.  Three  articles  were  eftabliflied  that  made  reli¬ 
gion  an  eafy  fervice.  Firft,  That  faith  is  the  eflence  of  religion, 
without  regard  to  good  works  ;  and  hence  the  neceflity  of  being 
ftridtly  orthodox,  which  the  church  only  could  determine.  Se¬ 
cond,  Religious  worfhip  was  reduced  to  a  number  of  external  ce¬ 
remonies  and  forms,  which,  being  declared  fufhcient  for  falvation, 
abfolved  Chriftians  from  every  moral  duty.  Remark,  that  a  prieft 
is  always  the  chief  perfon  in  ceremonial  worfhip.  The  third  ar¬ 
ticle,  That  God  is  a  mercenary  being,  is  mentioned  above,  with 
its  neceflary  confequences.  Thefe  articles  brought  about  a  total 
negledl,  both  in  clergy  and  laity,  not  only  of  morality,  but  of  every 
effential  religious  duty.  In  fine,  there  never  was  a  religion  that 
deviated  more  from  juft  principles,  than  that  profefted  by  Chri¬ 
ftians  during  the  dark  ages.  Perfecution  reached  none  but  the 
fincerely  pious  and  virtuous.  What  a  glorious  tolerating  fenti- 
ment  doth  Arnobius  (<2)  throw  out,  and  what  profufion  of  blood 

.. .  .  •  f*  ■  i  *  *  .  f'l  *  ,  1  -  • 

*  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  many  of  the  clergy  dealt  in  merchan- 
dife  j  and,  being  free  of  taxes,  engrofled  all.  In  the  Netherlands  particularly,, 
there  was  a  great  cry,  that  monafteries  were  converted  into  {hops  and  warehoufes, 
and  the  manhons  of  fecular  priefts  into  tap-houfes  and  inns. 

» 

(a)  Lib.  1.  Adverfus  Gentes. 
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would  have  been  prevented,  had  it  been  adopted  by  all  Chriftians  l 
“  Da  veniam,  Rex  fumme,  tuos  perfequentibus  famulos  :  et  quod 
“  tuse  benignitatis  eft  proprium,  fugientibus  ignofce  tui  nominis 
“  et  religionis  cultum.  Non  eft  mirum,  ft  ignoraris  :  majoris 
“  eft  admirationis,  ft  fciaris  *  ”  The  following  parable  againft 
perfecution  was  communicated  to  me  by  Dr  Franklin  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  a  man  who  makes  a  great  figure  in  the  learned  world  :  and 
who  would  make  a  ftill  greater  figure  for  benevolence  and  candour, 
were  virtue  in  this  declining  age  as  much  regarded  as  knowledge. 
“  And  it  came  to  pafs  after  thefe  things,  that  Abraham  fat  in  the 
«  door  of  his  tent,  about  the  going  down  of  the  fun.  And  behold 
“  a  man  bent  with  age,  coming  from  the  way  of  the  wildernefs 
“  leaning  on  a  ftaff.  And  Abraham  arofe,  and  met  him,  and 
“  faid  unto  him,  Turn  in,  I  pray  thee,  and  wafti  thy  feet,  and 
“  tarry  all  night ;  and  thou  {halt  arife  early  in  the  morning,  and 
“  go  on  thy  way.  And  the  man  faid,  Nay  ;  for  I  will  abide  un- 
“  der  this  tree.  But  Abraham  prefted  him  greatly  :  fo  he  turn- 
«  ed  and  they  went  into  the  tent :  and  Abraham  baked  un- 
“  leavened  bread,  and  they  did  eat.  And  when  Abraham  faw 
“  that  the  man  blefled  not  God,  he  faid  unto  him,  Wherefore 
“  doft  thou  not  worfliip  the  moft  high  God,  creator  of  heaven 
tc  and  earth  ?  And  the  man  anfwered  and  faid,  I  do  not  wor- 
*«  fhip  thy  God,  neither  do  I  call  upon  his  name  ;  for  I  have  made 
u  to  myfelf  a  god,  which  abideth  always  in  mine  houfe,  and  pro- 
“  videth  me  with  all  things.  And  Abraham’s  zeal  was  kindled 
u  againft  the  man,  and  he  arofe,  and  fell  upon  him,  and  drove 
“  him  forth  with  blows  into  the  wildernefs.  And  God  called  un- 


#  «  Forgive,  Almighty  power,  the  perfecutors  of  thy  fervants  *,  and,  in  the  pe- 
“  culiar  benevolence  of  thy  nature,  pardon  thofe  men  whofe  unhappinefs  it  is  to 
<<  be  grangers  to  thy  name  and  worfhip,  Ignorant  as  they  are  of  thee,  we  cannot 
<£$  wonder  at  the  impiety  of  their  a£tions.” 
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to  Abraham,  faying,  Abraham,  where  is  the  ftranger  ?  And 
“  Abraham  anfwered  and  faid,  Lord,  he  would  not  worlhip  thee, 
“  neither  would  he  call  upon  thy  name  ;  therefore  have  I  driven 
“  him  out  from  before  my  face  into  the  wildernefs.  And  God 
“  &id,-  Have  I  borne  with  him  tbefe  hundred  ninety  and  eight 
“  years,  and  nourilhed  him,  and  clothed  him,  notwithftandino- 
“  his  rebellion  againft  me  ;  and  couldft  not  thou,  who  art  thy  (elf 
“  a  finner,  bear  with  him  one  night  ?”  The  hiftorical  ftyle  of  the 
Old  Teftament  is  here  finely  imitated  ;  and  the  moral  muft  firike 
every  one  who  is  not  funk  in  ftupidity  and  fuperfiition.  Were  it 
really  a  chapter  of  Genefis,  one  is  apt  to  think,  that  perfection 
could  never  have  fhown  a  bare  face  among  Jews  or  Chriftiaris. 
But  alas  !  that  is  a  vain  thought.  Such  a  paflage  in  the  Old  Te¬ 
ftament,  would  avail  as  little  againft  the  rancorous  paftions  of  men, 
as  the  following  paflages  in  the  New  Teftament,  tho’  perfection 
cannot  be  condemned  in  terms  more  explicit.  “  Him  that  is  weak 
“  ia  the  faith,  receive  you,  but  not  to  doubtful  deputations.  For 
“  one  believeth  that  he  may  eat  all  things  :  another,  who  is  weak, 
“  eateth  herbs.  Let  not  him  that  eateth,  defpife  him  that  eat- 
“  eth  not ;  and  let  not  him  which  eateth  not,  judge  him  that 
“  eateth.  Who  art  thou  that  judged;  another  man’s  fervant  ?  to 
“  his  own  mafter  he  ftandeth  or  falleth.  One  man  efteemeth  one 
“  day  above  another  :  another  efteemeth  every  day  alike.  Let  c- 
“  very  man.  be  fully  perfuaded  in  his  own  mind.  But  why  doft 
“  thou  judge  thy  brother  ?  or  why  doft  thou  fet  at  nought  thy 
“  brother  ?  for  we  fliall  all  ftand  before  the  judgement- feat  of 
“  Chrift,  every  one  to  give  an  account  of  himfelf  to  God.  I  know, 
“  that  there  is  nothing  unclean  of  itfelf :  but  to  him  that  efteem- 
“  eth  any  thing  unclean,  to  him  it  is  unclean.  The  kingdom  of 
God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteoufnefs,  and  peace,  and 
“joy  in  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Let  us  therefore  follow  after  the  things- 
“  which  make  for  peace,  and  things  wherewith  one  may  edify  an-- 
Vol.IL  3O  “other 
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li  other  (a).”  Oar  Saviour  himfelt  declared,  againft  perfecution  in 
the  moft  exprefs  terms.  The  Jews  and  Samaritans  were  of  the 
fame  religion  ;  but  fome  trivial  differences  in  the  ceremonial  part 
of  worfliip,  rendered  them  odious  to  each  other.  Our  Saviour 
being  refufed  lodging  in  a  village  of  Samaria,  becaufe  he  was  tra¬ 
velling  to  Jerufalem,  his  difciples  James  and  John  hud,  “  Lord, 
tc  wilt  thou  that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven,  and 
«  confume  them,  even  as  Elias  did  ?”  But  he  rebuked  them,  and 
faid,  “  The  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  deflroy  mens  lives,  but  to 

44  fave  them  (£).” 

It  gives  me  real  concern,  that  even  the  hot  fire  of  perfecution, 
did  not  altogether  purify  our  Reformed  clergy  from  that  fat-anical 
foirit.  No  fooner  were  the  Diffenters  fettled  in  New  England, 
where  they  fled  to  avoid  perfecution,  than  they  fet  on  foot  a  per¬ 
fecution  againft  the  Quakers,  no  lefs  furious  than  what  they 
themfelves  had  fuffered  at  home.  Nor  did  the  Reformed  clergy  in 
Scotland  lofe  fight  of  that  magifterial  authority,  which  had  been 
affumed  by  their  predeceffors  of  the  Romifh  church,  on  the  ri¬ 
diculous  pretext,  of  being  ambaffadors  to  men  from  Jefus  Chrift. 
Upon  a  reprefentation,  ann.  1646,  from  the  commillion  of  the 
kirk  of  Scotland,  James  Bell  and  Colin  Campbell,  bailies  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  were  committed  to  prifon  by  the  parliament,  merely  for 
having  faid,  that  kirk-men  meddled  too  much  in  civil  matters. 
Could  a  defpotic  prince  have  exerted  a  more  arbitrary  act  ?  but 
the  church  was  all-powerful  in  thofe  days  *, 


*  Toleration  in  religion,  tho’  obvious  to  common  undemanding,  was  not  how¬ 
ever  the  production  of  reafon,  but  of  commerce.  The  advantage  of  toleration  for 
promoting  commerce,  was  difcovered  long  before  by  the  Portuguefe.  They  were  too 
zealous  Catholics  to  venture  fo  bold  a  meafure  in  Portugal  •,  but  it  was  permitted 
in  Goa,  and  the  inquifition  in  that  town  was  confined  to  Pioman  Catholics. 


( a )  Epiftle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  chap.  14. 

( b )  Luke,  ix.  54* 
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I  would  do  juftice  to  every  church,  not  excepting  that  of  Rome  ; 
and  it  is  doing  that  church  no  more  but  juftice  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  fpirit  of  perfecution  was  not  more  eminent  in  it,  than 
zeal  for  making  converts.  The  former  is  retiring  out  of  the 
world  ;  and  I  wifh  it  moft  profound  reft,  never  again  to  revive. 
People  begin  to  be  afhamed  of  it,  as  of  a  garment  long  out  of 
falhion.  Let  the  other  continue  for  amufement :  it  is  innocent ; 
and  if  it  do  no  good,  it  is  not  productive  of  fo  much  harm. 

The  defire  of  making  converts  proceeds  from  two  different 
caufes.  In  fuperftitious  zealots,  it  proceeds  from  an  opinion, 
that  all  who  differ  from  them  are  in  the  road  to  damnation  :  for 
which  reafon,  there  is  a  rage  of  making  converts  among  Roman 
Catholics ;  who,  without  ceremony,  deliver  over  to  the  flames  of 
hell,  every  perfon  who  is  not  of  their  communion.  The  other 
caufe  is  more  natural :  every  man  thinks  himfelf  in  the  right,  e- 
fpecially  in  matters  of  eonfequence  ;  and  for  that  reafon,  he  is 
happy  to  find  others  of  his  opinion  (cz).  With  refpect  to  the  fix  ft 
caufe,  I  beg  attention  to  the  following  confiderations  ;  not  with 
any  hope  of  converting  zealots,  but  to  prevent,  if  poftible,  others 
from  becoming  fuch.  In  none  of  the  works  of  God  is  variety 
more  happily  blended  with  uniformity,  than  in  the  formation  of 
man.  Uniformity  prevails  in  the  human  face  with  refpect  to  eyes, 
nofe,  mouth,  and  other  capital  parts  :  variety  prevails  in  the  ex- 
preflions  of  thefe  parts,  ferving  to  diftinguifh  one  perfon  from  an¬ 
other,  without  hazard  of  error.  In  like  manner,  the  minds  of 
men  are  uniform  with  refpect  to  their  paftions  and  principles  ; 
but  the  various  tones  and  expreftions  of  thefe,  form  different  cha¬ 
racters  without  end.  A  face  deftitute  of  a  nofe  or  of  a  mouth,  is 
monftrous  :  a  mind  deftitute  of  the  moral  fenfe,  or  of  a  fenfe  of 
religion,  is  no  lefs  fo.  But  variety  of  expreftion  in  different  faces,* 

{a)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  2.  p.  493*  edit.  5. 
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is  agreeable  :  becaufe  we  relifh  variety  ;  and  a  fimilar  variety  in 
the  expreffions  or  tones  of  paffion,  ought  to  be  equally  agreeable. 
Endlefs  differences  in  temper,  in  tafte,  and  in  mental  faculties, 
that  of  reafon  in  particular,  produce  neceffarily  variety  in  fenti- 
ment  and  in  opinion.  Can  God  be  difpleafed  with  fuch  variety, 
when  it  is  his  own  work  ?  He  requires  no  uniformity  except 
with  refpecl  to  an  upright  mind  and  clear  confcience,  which  are 
indifpenfable.  Here  at  the  fame  time  is  difcovered  an  illuftrious 
final  caufe.  Different  countenances  in  the  human  race,  not  only 
diftinguifh  one  perfon  from  another,  but  promote  fociety,  by  aid¬ 
ing  us  to  chufe  a  friend,  an  affociate,  a  partner  for  life.  Differ¬ 
ences  in  opinion  and  fentiment,  have  ftill  more  beneficial  effects  : 
they  roufe  the  attention,  give  exercife  to  the  underftanding,  and 
fharpen  the  reafoning  faculty.  With  refpecl  to  religion  in  particu¬ 
lar,  perfect  uniformity,  which  furnifheth  no  fubjeCt  for  thinking 
nor  for  reafoning,  would  produce  languor  in  divine  worfhip,  and 
make  us  fink  into  cold  indifference.  How  frantic  then  is  the  rage 
of  making  profelytes  ?  Let  every  man  enjoy  his  native  liberty,  of 
thinking  as  well  as  of  a&ing  ;  free  to  aCt  as  he  pleafes,  provided 
he  obey  the  rules  of  morality  •  equally  free  to  think  as  he  pleafes, 
provided  he  obey  the  great  God  as  his  maker  and  mafler,  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  neceffary  connection  of  religion  with  morality. 
Strict  uniformity  in  other  matters,  may  be  compared  to  a  fpring- 
day,  calm  and  ferene  ;  neither  fo  hot  as  to  make  us  drop  a  gar¬ 
ment,  nor  fo  cold  as  to  require  an  addition  ;  no  wind  to  ruffle, 
nor  rain  to  make  Ihelter  neceffary.  We  enjoy  the  fweet  fcene  for 
a  moment  :  we  walk,  we  fit,  we  mufe; — but  foon  fall  afleep. 
Agitation  is  the  element  of  man,  and  the  life  of  fociety.  Let  us 
not  attempt  to  correCt  the  works  of  God  :  the  attempt  will  betray 
us  into  abfurd  errors.  This  doctrine  cannot  be  better  illuflrated 
than  by  a  converfation,  reported  by  the  Jefuit  Tachard,  between 
the  King  of  Siam,  and  a  French  ambaffador,  who,  in  his  ma  flier’s 
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name,  urged  that  king  to  embrace  the  Chriftian  religion.  44  I 
“  am  furprifed,”  faid  his  Majefty  of  Siam,  “  that  the  King  of 
4 4  France,  my  good  friend,  fliould  interefl,  himfelf  fo  warmly  in 
44  what  concerns  God  only.  Ide  hath  given  to  his  creatures  dif- 
44  ferent  minds  and  different  inclinations',  which  naturally  lead 
44  them  to  differ  in  opinion.  We  admire  variety  in  the  material 
44  world  :  why  not  equally  admire  it  in  matters  of  religion  ? 
44  Have  we  not  then  reafon  to  believe,  that  God  takes  pleafure  in 
44  all  the  different  forms  of  worlhip  ?  Had  it  been  the  intention 
44  of  God  to  produce  uniformity  in  religion,  he  would  have  form- 
14  ed  all  men  with  the  fame  mind.  Bernier  introduces  fome 
Gentiles  of  Hindoftan  defending  their  religion  much  in  the  fame 
manner  :  44  That  they  did  not  pretend  their  law  to  be  univerfal  ; 
44  that  they  did  not  hold  ours  to  be  falfe,  as,  for  ought  they  knew, 
44  it  might  be  a  good  law  for  us  ;  and  that  God  probably  made 

44  many  roads  to  heaven.” 

With  refpedl  to  the  other  caufe  above  mentioned,  viz.  the  de¬ 
fire  of  putting  people  in  the  right  load.  To  leafon  otheis  into 
our  religious  principles,  is  natural  ;  but  it  is  not  always  piudent, 
1  wifh  my  neighbour  to  be  of  my  opinion,  becaufe  I  think  my  o— 
pinion  right :  but  is  there  no  danger  of  undermining  his  reli¬ 
gious  principles,  without  eftablifliing  better  in  their  dead? 
Ought  I  not  to  reftrain  my  defire  of  making  converts,  when  the 
attempt  may  poflibly  reduce  them  to  abandon  leligion  altogCLhci, 
as  a  matter  of  utter  uncertainty  ?  If  a  man  of  ciear  underftand- 
ing  has  by  fome  unhappy  means  been  led  into  error,  that  man 
may  be  fet  right  by  fair  reafoning  :  but  beware  of  endeavouring 
to  convert  people  of  low  parts,  who  are  indebted  for  their  creed 
to  parents,  to  education,  or  to  example  :  it  is  fa  ter  to  let  them 
reft  as  they  are. 

■  At  any  rate,  let  ns  never  attempt  to  gain  profelytes  by  rewards 

nor  by  terror  :  what  other  effect  can  fuch  motives  pi  oduce,  but 
.  ,  ,  '  difhmulation 
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diflimulation  and  lying,  parents  of  every  fecret  crime.  The  Em- 
prefs  of  Ruftia  ufes  a  method  for  converting  her  Pagan  fub- 
jedls  of  Kamfkatka',  no  lefs  agreeable  than  effectual  ;  which  is,  to 
exempt  from  taxes  for  ten  years,  fuch  of  them  as  profefs  the  Chri- 
ftian  religion.  This  pradlice  may  be  political  ;  but  it  tends  not 
to  advance  religion,  and  is  deftrudlive  of  morality.  Terror,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  be  equally  effectual,  but  is  not  altogether 
fo  agreeable.  The  people  of  Rum,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  were 
Papifts  till  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  when  in  one  day 
they  were  all  profelyted  to  the  Proteftant  faith.  Maclean  of  Coll, 
their  chieftain,  went  to  the  ifland  with  a  Proteftant  mini  ft  er,  and 
ordered  all  the  inhabitants  to  appear  on  Sunday  at  public  worfhip. 
They  came,  but  refufed  to  hear  a  Proteftant  minifter.  The  chief¬ 
tain  reafoned  with  them  :  but  finding  that  his  reafonings  made  no 
impreftion,  he  laid  hold  of  the  moft  forward ;  and  having  made 
a  deep  impreftion  on  him  with  his  cane,  pufh’d  him  into  the 
church.  The  reft:  followed  like  meek  lambs  ;  and  from  that  day 
have  continued  firm  Proteftants.  The  Proteftantifm  of  Rum  is 
ftyled  by  their  Popifh  neighbours,  the  faith  of  the  yellow  Jlick . 

To  apply  rewards,  terror,  or  any  other  means,  for  making  pro- 
felytes,  except  fair  reafoning,  appears  to  me  a  ftrange  perverfiom 
Can  God  be  pleafed  with  fuch  means,  or  can  any  rational  man 
juftify  them  ?  What  then  fliould  move  any  one  to  put  them 
in  practice  ?  I  fhould  be  utterly  at  a  lofs  to  anfwer  the  queftion, 
but  for  a  fadl  mentioned  more  than  once  above,  that  the  rude 
and  illiterate,  judge  by  fight  only,  and  not  by  refledlion,  which 
makes  them  lay  weight  on  the  external  vifible  adt,  without  think¬ 
ing  of  intention,  becaufe  it  is  not  vifible.  In  truth,  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  reft  upon  the  external  profeftion  of  religion  :  they  never 
dip  into  the  heart,  nor  confider  how  that  {lands  affedled.  What 
eife  is  it  but  the  external  adl  merely,  that  moves  the  Romifh  mif- 
ftonaries  to  baptize  the  infants  of  favages  even  at  the  moment  of 
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expiring  ?  which  they  profecute  with  much  pious  ardour.  Their 
zeal  merits  applaufe,  but  by  no  means  their  judgement.  Can  any 
rational  perfon  ferioutly  believe,  that  the  dipping  a  favage  or  an 
infant  in  water,  will  make  either  of  them  a  Chriftian,  ci  that  the 
want  of  this  ceremony  will  precipitate  them  into  hell  ?  1  he  Li¬ 

thuanians,  before  their  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  worshipped 
ferpents,  every  family  entertaining  one  as  a  houfehold  god.  Si- 
gifmundus,  in  his  commentaries  of  Mufcovy,  reports  the  follow¬ 
ing  incident.  A  converted  Chriftian  having  perfuaded  a  neighbour 
to  follow  his  example,  and  in  token  of  his  converfion  to  kill  his 
Serpent,  was  furpriled  at  his  next  vifit,  to  find  his  com  ei  c  m  die 
deepeft  melancholy,  bitterly  lamenting  that  he  had  murdered  his 
god,  and  that  the  moft  dreadful  calamities  would  befal  him.  Was 
this  perfon  a  Chriftian  more  than  nominally  ?  At  the  end  of  the 
laft  century  when  K.empfer  was  in  Japan,  theie  remained  but  a- 
bout  fifty  Japan  Chriftians,  who  were  locked  up  in  prifon  for  life. 

‘ riiei'e  poor  people  knew  no  more  of  the  Chriftian  lehgion,  but 
the  names  only  of  our  Saviour  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  yet 
fo  zealous  Chriftians  were  they,  as  rather  to  die  miferably  in  jail, 
than  to  renounce  the  name  of  Chrift,  and  be  let  at  liberty. 

I  cannot  with  fatisfaftion  conclude  this  lketch,  without  con¬ 
gratulating  my  prefent  countrymen  of  Britain,  upon  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  intimate  conneaion  that  true  religion  has  with  mo¬ 
rality.  May  the  importance  of  that  connection,  always  at  hear t, 
excite  us  to  govern  every  action  of  our  lives  by  the  united  p:  in- 
ciples  of  morality  and  religion  :  —  what  a  happy  people  would  we 
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Sketches  concerning  SCOTLAND. 


SKETCH  I. 

Scotch  Entails  confidered  in  Moral  and  Poli¬ 
tical  views. 

MAN  is  by  nature  a  hoarding  animal ;  and  to  fecure  to* 
men  what  they  acquire  by  honed  induftry,  the  fenfe  of 
property  is  made  a  branch  of  human  nature  (tf).  Duung 
the  infancy  of  nations,  when  artificial  wants  are  unknown,  the 
hoarding  appetite  makes  no  figure.  The  ufe  of  money  produced 
a  great  change  in  the  human  heart.  Money  having  at  command 
the  goods  of  fortune,  introduced  inequality  of  rank,  luxury,  and 
artificial  wants  without  end.  No  bounds  are  fet  to  hoarding,, 
where  an  appetite  for  artificial  wants  is  indulged  :  love  of  money 
becomes  the  ruling  pafiion :  it  is  coveted  by  many  in  order  to* 

(a)  Book  i.  fketch  3. 
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be  hoarded ;  and  means  are  abfurdly  converted  into  an  end. 

The  fenfe  of  property,  weak  among  favages,  ripens  gradually 
till  it  arrives  at  maturity  in  polifhed  nations.  In  every  Page  of 
the  progrefs,  fome  new  power  is  added  to  property  ;  and  now  for 
centuries,  men  have  enjoy’d  every  power  over  their  own  goods, 
that  a  rational  mind  can  defire  (b)  :  they  have  the  free  difpofal 
during  life  ;  and  even  after  death,  by  naming  an  heir.  Thefe 
powers  are  fufficient  for  accomplifhing  every  rational  purpofe : 
they  are  fufficient  for  commerce,  and  they  are  fufficient  for  bene¬ 
volence.  But  the  artificial  wants  of  men  are  boundlefs  :  not  con¬ 
tent  with  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  property  during  life,  nor 
with  the  profpedt  of  its  being  enjoy’d  by  a  favourite  heir,  they 
are  anxioufly  bent  to  preferve  it  to  themfelves  for  ever.  A  man 
who  has  amaffed  a  great  eflate  in  land,  is  miferable  at  the  pro- 
fpect  of  being  obliged  to  quit  his  hold  :  to  footh  his  difeafed 
fancy,  he  makes  a  deed  fecuring  it  for  ever  to  certain  heirs  ; 
who  muft  without  end  bear  his  name,  and  preferve  his  e- 
ftate  entire.  Death,  it  is  true,  muft  at  lafl  feparate  him  from  his 
idol  :  it  is  fome  confolation,  however,  that  his  will  governs 
and  gives  law  to  every  fubfequent  proprietor.  How  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  frail  ftate  of  man,  are  fuch  fwollen  conceptions  ! 
Upon  thefe  however  are  founded  entails,  which  have  prevailed 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  unhappily  at  this  day  infeft 
Scotland.  Did  entails  produce  no  other  harm  but  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  a  diftempered  appetite  for  property,  they  might  be  endu¬ 
red,  though  far  from  deferving  approbation  :  but,  like  other  tranf- 
greffions  of  nature  and  reafon,  they  are  productive  of  much  mis¬ 
chief,  not  only  to  commerce,  but  to  the  very  heirs  for  whofe  be¬ 
nefit  it  is  pretended  that  they  are  made. 

Confidering  that  the  law  of  nature  has  bellow’d  on  man,  every 

{#)  Hiflorical  Law- trails,  trafl  3. 
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power  of  property  that  is  neceflary  either  for  commerce  or  for 
benevolence,  how  blind  was  it  in  the  Englifh  legiflature  to  add  a 
mod  irrational  power,  that  of  making  an  entail  !  But  men  will 
always  be  mending  ;  and  when  a  lawgiver  ventures  to  tamper 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  he  hazards  much  mifchief.  We  have  a 
pregnant  inftance  above,  of  an  attempt  to  mend  the  laws  of  Gody 
in  many  abfurd  regulations  for  the  poor  ;  and  that  the  law  au- 
thorifing  entails,  is  another  inftance  of  the  fame  kind,  will  be  evi¬ 
dent  from  what  follows. 

The  mifchievous  effeds  of  Englifh  entails  were  foon  difcovered  ; 
they  occafioned  fuch  injuftice  and  oppreftion,  that  even  the  judges 
ventured  to  relieve  the  nation  from  them,  by  an  artificial  form, 
termed  fine  and  recovery.  And  yet,  though  no  moderate  man 
would  defire  more  power  over  his  eftate  than  he  has  by  common 
law,  the  legiflature  of  Scotland  enabled  every  land- proprietor  to 
fetter  his  eftate  for  ever  ;  to  tyrannize  over  his  heirs  ;  and  to  re¬ 
duce  their  property  to  a  fhadow,  by  prohibiting  alienation  ;  and 
by  prohibiting  the  contra&ing  debt,  were  it  even  to  redeem  the 
propietor  from  death  or  flavery.  Thus  many  a  man,  fonder  of 
his  eftate  than  of  his  wife  and  children,  grudges  the  ufe  of  it  to 
his  natural  heirs,  reducing  them  to  the  ftate  of  mere  liferenters. 


Behold  the  confequences.  A  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
among  us,  lie  in  wait  for  every  parcel  of  land  that  comes  to 
market.  Intent  upon  aggrandizing  their  family,  or  rathei  theii 
ftlate,  which  is  the  favourite  object*  they  fecure  every  purchafe 
by  an  entail ;  and  the  fame  courfe  will  be  followed,  till  no  land 
be  left  to  be  purchased.  Thus  every  entailed  eftate  in  Scotland 
becomes  in  effect  a  mortmain,  admitting  additions  without  end* 
but  abfolutely  barring  any  alienation  ;  and  it  the  legiflature  m- 
terpofe  not,  the  period  is  not  diftant,  when  all  the  land  in  Scot¬ 
land  will  be  locked  up  by  entails,  and  withdrawn  from  com- 
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The  purpofe  of  the  prefent  efiay,  is  to  fet  before  our  legiflature, 
cooly  and  impartially,  the  deftrudive  effeds  of  a  Scotch  entail. 

I  am  not  fo  fanguine  as  to  hope,  that  men,  who  convert  means 
into  an  end,  and  avaricioufly  covet  land  for  its  own  fake,  will 
be  prevailed  upon  to  regard,  either  the  intereft  of  their  country 
or  of  their  pofterity  :  but  I  would  gladly  hope,  that  the  legifla- 
ture  may  be  roufed  to  give  attention  to  a  national  objed  of  no 
flight  importance. 

I  begin  with  effects  of  a  private  or  domeflic  nature.  To  the 
pofleflor,  an  entail  is  a  conftant  fource  of  difeontent,  by  fubvert- 
ing  that  liberty  and  independence,  which  all  men  covet,  with  re- 
fpecl  to  their  goods  as  well  as  their  perfons.  What  can  be  more 
vexatious  to  a  proprietor  of  a  great  land-eftate,  than  to  be  barred 
from  the  moft  laudable  ads,  fuitable  provifions  for  example  to 
a  wife  or  children  ?  not  to  mention  numberlefs  ads  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  that  endear  individuals  to  each  othei,  and  make  fociety 
comfortable.  Were  he  ever  fo  induflrious,  his  fields  mull  lie 
wafte  ;  for  what  man  will  lay  out  his  own  money  upon  an  eftate 
that  is  not  his  own  ?  A  great  proportion  of  the  land  in  Scotland 
is  in  fuch  a  date,  that  by  laying  out  a  thoufand  pounds  or  fo,  an 
intelligent  proprietor  may  add  a  hundred  pounds  yearly  to  his 
rent-roll.  But  an  entail  effedually  bars  that  improvement :  it 
affords  the  proprietor  no  credit  ;  and  fuppofing  him  to  have  the 
command  of  money  independent  of  the  eftate,  he  will  be  ill- 
fated  if  he  have  not  means  to  employ  it  more  profitably  for  his 
own  intereft.  An  entail,  at  the  fame  time,  is  no  better  than  a 
trap  for  an  improvident  pofleflor :  to  avoid  altogether  the  con- 
trading  debt,  is  impradicable  ;  and  if  a  young  man  be  guided 
more  by  pleafure  than  by  prudence,  which  commonly  is  the  cafe 
of  young  men  ;  a  vigilant  and  rapacious  fubftitute,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  forfeiting  claufe,  turns  him  out  of  pofleflion,  and 
delivers  him  over  to  want  and  mifery. 
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But  an  entail  is  productive  of  confequences  Bill  more  diimal, 
even  with  refped  to  heirs.  A  young  man  upon  whom  the  famj- 
ly-eftate  is  entailed,  without  any  power  referved  to  the  father, 
is  not  commonly  obfequious  to  advice,  nor  patiently  fubmiflive 
to  the  fatigues  of  education :  he  abandons  himfelf  to  pleafure, 
and  indulges  his  paffions  without  control.  In  one  word,  there 
is  no  fituation  more  fubverfive  of  morals,  than  that  of  a  young 
man,  bred  up  from  infancy  in  the  certainty  of  inheriting  an  opu- 

lent  fortune.  . 

The  condition  of  the  other  children,  daughters  efpecially,  is  com¬ 
monly  deplorable.  The  proprietor  of  a  large  entailed  eftate,  leaves 
at  his  death  children  who  have  acquired  a  tafte  for  fumptuous  living. 
The  fons  drop  off  one  by  one,  and  a  number  of  daughters  re¬ 
main,  with  a  fcanty  provifion,  or  perhaps  with  none  at  all  A 
collateral  male  heir  fucceeds,  who  after  a  painful  fearch  is  di  co¬ 
vered  in  fome  remote  corner,  qualified  to  procure  bread  y  1 
fpade  or  the  plough,  but  entirely  unqualified  for  behaving  as 
mailer  of  an  opulent  fortune.  By  fuch  a  metamorpliofis,  the 
poor  man  makes  a  ludicrous  figure;  while  the  daughters  re¬ 
duced  to  indigence,  are  in  a  fituation  much  more  lamentable  than 

are  the  brats  of  beggars.  .  .  , 

Our  entails  produce  another  domeflic  evil,  for  which  no  pro¬ 
per  remedy  is  provided.  The  fums  permitted  m  moft  entails  to 
younger  children,  however  adequate  when  the  entai  is  mac- 
become  in  time  too  fcanty,  by  a  fall  in  the  value  of  money  and 
by  increafe  of  luxury  ;  which  is  peculiarly  hard  upon  daughter 
of  .reat  families  :  the  provifions  deftined  for  them  will  not  afford 
them  bread  ;  and  they  cannot  hope  to  be  fmtably  matenc,  wi  n 
out  a  decent  fortune.  If  we  adhere  to  entails,  nunneries  oug  it  o 

h6 But'tlie'domeflic  evils  of  an  entail  make  no  figure,  compared 
with'thofe  that  relpeS  the  public.  Theft  in  their  full  ex  em 
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would  fill  a  volume  ;  they  are  well  known  ;  and  it  may  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  keep  them  in  view  by  fome  general  hints. 

As  obferved  above,  few  tenants  in  tail  can  command  money  for 
improvements,  however  profitable.  Such  difcouragement  to  agri¬ 
culture,  hurtful  to  proprietors  of  entailed  eftates,  is  (till  more  fir 
to  the  public.  It  is  now  an  eftablifhed  maxim,  That  a  ftate  is 
powerful  in  proportion  to  the  product  of  its  land  :  a  nation  that 
feeds  its  neighbours,,  can  ftarve  them.  The  quantity  of  land  that 
is  locked  up  in  Scotland  by  entails,  has  damped  the  growing  fpirit 
of  agriculture.  There  is  not  produced  fufficiency  of  corn  at 
home  for  our  own  confumpt :  and  our  condition  will  become  worfie 
and  worfe  by  new  entails,  till  agriculture  and  induftry  be  annihi¬ 
lated.  Were  the  great  entailed  eftates  in  Scotland,  fplit  into  fmall 
properties  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds  yearly  rent,  we  fhoukl 
foon  be  enabled,  not  only  to  fupply  our  own  markets,  but  to 
fpare  for  our  neighbours-. 

In  the  next  place,  our  entails  are  no  lefs  fubverfive  of  commerce 
than,  of  agriculture.  There  are  numberlefs  land- eftates  in  Scot¬ 
land  of  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  pounds  yearly  rent.  Such  an< 
eftate  cannot  afford  bare  neceffaries  to  the  proprietor,  if  he  pretend 
to  live  like  a  gentleman.,  But  he  has  an  excellent  refource  :  let 
him  apply  to  any  branch  of  trade,  his  eftate  will  afford  him  credit 
for  what  money  he  wants.  The  profit  he  makes,  pays  the  intereft 
of  the  money  borrowed,  with  a  furplus  ;  and  this  furplus,  added 
to  the  rent  of  his  eftate,  enables  him  to  live  comfortably.  A  num¬ 
ber  cf  land-proprietors  in  fuch  circumftances,  would  advance 
commerce  to  a  great  height.  But  alas  !  there  are  not  many  whov 
have  that  refource  :  fuch  is  the  itch  in  Scotland  for  entailing,  as 
even  to  defcend  lower  than  one  hundred  pounds  yearly.  Can  one 
behold  with  patience,  the  countenance  that  is  given  to  felfifti- 
wrong-headed  people,  acling  in  direcft  oppofition  to  the  profperity 
ef  their  country  ?  Commerce  is  no  lefs  hurt  in  another  refpedt 
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when  our  land  is  withdrawn  from  commerce  by  entails,  every 
prosperous  trader  will  defert  a  country  where  he  can  find  no  land 
to  purchafe ;  for  to  raife  a  family  by  acquiring  an  eflate  in  land, 
is  the  ultimate  aim  of  every  merchant,  and  of  every  man  who  ac¬ 
cumulates  money. 

Thirdly,  An  entail  is  a  bitter  enemy  to  population.  Population 
is  generally  proportioned  to  the  number  of  land-proprietors.  A 
very  fmall  portion  of  land,  managed  with  fkill  and  induflry,  affords 
bread  to  a  numerous  family  ;  and  the  great  aim  of  the  frugal 
proprietor,  is  to  provide  a  fund  for  educating  his  children,  and 
for  e flab  1  ifliing  them  in  bufinefs.  A  numerous  iff  ue,  at  the  fame 
time,  is  commonly  the  lot  of  the  temperate  and  frugal  ;  becaufe 
they  are  drangers  to  luxury  and  voluptuoufnefs,  which  enervate 
the  body,  and  dry  up  the  fources  of  procreation.  This  is  no  chi¬ 
mera  or  fond  imagination  :  traverfe  Europe  ;  compare  great  capi¬ 
tals  with  didant  provinces  ;  and  it  will  be  found  to  hold  univer- 
fally,  that  children  abound  much  more  among  the  indudrious 
poor,  than  among  the  luxurious  rich.  But  if  divifion  of  land  in¬ 
to  fmall  properties,  tend  to  population*;  depopulation  mud  be  the 
neceffary  confequence  of  an  entail,  the  avowed  intent  of  which  is 
to  unite  many  fmall  properties  in  one  great  edate  ;  and  confe- 
quently,  to  reduce  land-proprietors  to  a  fmall  number. 

Let  us,  in  the  fourth  place,  take  under  confideration,  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  landholders  with  refpecl  to  education  and  indudry  ;  for 
unlefs  men  be  ufefully  employ’d,  population  is  of  no  real  advan¬ 
tage  to  a  date.  In  that  refped,  great  and  fmall  edates  admit  no 
comparifon.  Children  of  great  families,  accudomed  to  affluence 
and  luxury,  are  too  proud  for  bufinefs  ;  and  were  they  even  vail¬ 
ing,  are  incapable  to  drudge  at  a  laborious  employment.  At  the 
fame  time,  as  the  father’s  hands  are  tied  up  by  his  entail  from  af¬ 
fording  them  means  to  fubfid  as  perfons  of  rank,  they  become  a 
burden  on  the  family,  and  on  the  date,  and  can  do  no  fervice  to 
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either,  but  by  dying.  Yet  there  are  men  fo  blind,  or  fo  callous, 
as  to  be  fond  of  entails.  Let  us  try  whether  a  more  pleafmg  fcene 
will  have  any  effect  upon  them.  Children  of  fmall  landholders, 
are  from  infancy  educated  in  a  frugal  manner ;  and  they  muff  be 
induftrious,  as  they  depend  on  induftry  for  bread.  Among  that 
clafs  of  men,  education  has  its  moft  powerful  influence  ;  and  up¬ 
on  that  clafs  a  nation  chiefly  relies,  for  its  fkilful  artifts  and  ma¬ 
nufacturers,  for  its  lawyers,  phyficians,  divines,  and  even  for  its 

generals  and  flatefmen. 

And  this  leads  to  confider,  in  the  fifth  place,  the  influence  that 
great  and  fmall  eflates  have  on  manners.  Gentlemen  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  fortune,  connected  with  their  fuperiors  and  inferiors,  im¬ 
prove  fociety,  by  fpreading  kindly  affection  through  the  whole 
members  of  the  date.  In  fuch  only  refides  the  genuine  fpirit  of 
liberty,  abhorrent  equally  of  fervility  to  fuperiors  and  of  tyranny 
to  inferiors.  The  nature  of  the  Britifh  government,  creates  a 
mutual  dependence  of  the  great  and  fmall  on  each  other.  The 
great  have  favours  to  beftow  the  final!  ha\e  man^  moie,  by 
their  privilege  of  electing  parliament-men  j  which  obliges  men  Ox 
high  rank  to  affect  popularity,  if  they  have  none  at  heart.  This 
connection  produces  good  manners  at  leaf!  between  different  ranks, 
and  perhaps  foine  degree  of  cordiality.  Accumulation  of  land  in¬ 
to  great  eflates,  produces  oppofite  manners  :  when  all  the  land 
in  Scotland  is  fwallow’d  up  by  a  number  of  grandees,  and  few 
gentlemen  of  the  middle  rank  are  left ;  even  the  appearance  of 
popularity  will  varnfh,  leaving  pride  and  infolence  on  the  one 
hand,  and  abject  fervility  on  the  other.  In  a  word,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  land  into  many  lhares,  accords  charmingly  with  the  free 
fpirit:  of  the  Britifh  conftitution  ;  but  nothing  is  more  repugnant 
to  that  fpirit,  than  overgrown  eflates  in  land. 

In  the  fixth  place,  Arts  and  fciences  can  never  flourdh  in  a 

country where  all  the  land  is  engroffed  by  a  few  men.  Science 

will 
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will  never  be  cultivated  by  the  difpirited  tenant,  who  can  fcarce 
procure  bread  ;  and  dill  lefs,  if  podible,  by  the  infolent  landlord, 
who  is  too  felf-fufficient  for  indrutdion.  There  will  be  no  encou¬ 
ragement  for  arts  :  great  and  opulent  proprietors,  fodering  ambi¬ 
tious  views,  will  cling  to  the  feat  of  government,  which  is  far  re¬ 
moved  from  Scotland  ;  and  if  vanity  make  them  fometimes  dis¬ 
play  their  grandeur  at  their  country-feats,  they  will  be  too  deli¬ 
cate  for  any  articles  of  luxury  but  what  are  foreign.  The  arts 
and  fciences  being  thus  banidied,  Scotland  will  be  defer  ted  by  e~ 
very  man  of  fpirit  who  can  find  bread  elfewhere. 

In  the  feventh  place,  Such  overgrown  edates  will  produce  an  ir¬ 
regular  and  dangerous  influence  with  refpedt  to  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons.  The  parliament-boroughs  will  be  fubdued  by  weight  of 
money  ;  and  with  refpetd  to  county-eleftions,  it  is  a  chance  if 
there  be  left  in  a  county  as  many  landholders  capable  to  eledl, 
and  to  be  eletfled,  as  even  to  afford  a  choice.  In  fuch  circum- 
fiances,  will  our  conditution  be  in  no  danger,  from  the  ambitious 
views  of  men  elevated  above  others  by  their  vad  poffeflions  ?  Is 
it  unlikely,  that  fuch  men,  taking  advantage  of  public  difcord, 
will  become  an  united  body  of  ambitious  oppreffors,  overawing 
their  fovereign  as  well  as  their  fellow- fubjedts  ?  Such  was  the  mi- 
ferable  condition  of  Britain,  while  the  feudal  oligarchy  fubfided  : 
fuch  at  prefent  is  the  miferable  condition  of  Poland  :  and  fuch 
will  be  the  miferable  condition  of  Scotland,  if  the  legiflature  af¬ 
ford  not  a  remedy. 

If  the  public  intered  only  were  to  be  regarded,  the  axe  ought 
to  be  applied,  cutting  down  entails  to  the  very  root :  but  a  num- 
berlefs  body  of  fubditutes  are  intereded,  many  of  whom  would 
be  difinherited,  if  the  tenants  in  tail  had  power.  To  reconcile  as 
much  as  podible  thefe  oppofite  intereds,  it  is  propofed,  that  the 
following  articles  be  authorifed  by  a  datute.  Bird,  That  the  acd 
of  parliament  1685  be  repealed  with  refped  to  all  future  opera- 
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tions.  Second,  That  entails  already  made  and  completed,  {hall  con¬ 
tinue  effectual  to  fuch  fubftitutes  as  exiil  at  the  date  of  the  a 61  pro- 
pofed  ;  but  {hall  not  benefit  any  fubftitute  born  after  it.  Third, 
That  power  be  referred  to  every  proprietor,  after  the  aft  16S5  is  at 
an  end,  to  fettle  his  eftate  upon  what  heirs  he  thinks  proper,  and 
to  bar  thefe  heirs  from  altering  the  order  of  fuccefifion  ;  thefe 
powers  being  inherent  in  property  at  common  law. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  prohibiting  entails  will  avail  little,  if 
trulT  deeds  be  permitted  m  their  utmoft  extent,  as  in  England. 
And  therefore,  in  order  to  re-eftablifh  the  law  of  nature  with  re- 
fpeft  to  land- property,  a  limitation  of  trull-deeds  is  neceffary. 
My  propofal  is,  That  no  truft-deed,  direding  or  limiting  the  fuc- 
cefiion  of  heirs  to  a  land-eftate,  {hall  be  effeaual  beyond  the  life 
of  the  heirs  in  exiftence  at  the  time. 
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SKETCH  II. 

Government  of  Royal  Boroughs  in  Scotland* 


BY  a  royal  borough  is  in  Scotland  under  Hood  an  incorpora¬ 
tion  that  hold  their  lands  of  the  crown,  and  are  govern¬ 
ed  by  magiftrates  of  their  own  naming.  The  adminiflration  of 
the  annual  revenues  of  a  royal  borough,  termed  the  common  good, , 
is  trailed  to  the  magiftrates  ;  but  not  without  control.  It  was  o- 
riginally  fubje&ed  to  the  review  of  the  Great  Chamberlain  ;  and 
accordingly  the  chap.  39.  §  45-  °f  the  Iter  Camerani ,  contains  the 
following  articles,  recommended  to  the  Chamberlain  to  be  enqui¬ 
red  into."  “  Gift  there  be  an  good  aftedation  and  uptaking  of  the 
“  common  good  of  the  burgh,  and  gift  faithful  compt  be  made 
“  thereof  to  the  community  of  the  burgh  ;  and  gift  no  compt  is 
“  made,  he  whom  and  in  quhaes  hands  it  is  come,  and  how  it 
“  paftes  by  the  community.”  In  purfuance  of  thefe  mftrudlions, 
the  Chamberlain’s  precept  for  holding  the  ayr,  or  circuit,  is  direct¬ 
ed  to  the  provoft  and  bailies,  enjoining  them,  “  to  call  ail  thofe 
u  w]-LO  ]iave  received  any  of  the  town’s  revenues,  or  ufed  any  of- 
«  ftce  within  the  burgh,  fince  the  laft  chamberlain- ayr,  to  an- 
«  fwer  fuch  things  as  fhall  be  laid  to  their  charge.  Iter  Camer 
7/  1  And  in  the  third  chapter,  which  contains  the  forms  of 

the"  chamberlain- ayr,  the  firft  thing  to  be  done  after  fencing  the 
court,  is,  to  call  the  bailies  and  ferjeants  to  be  challenged  and 
accufed  from  the  time  of  the  laft  ayr. 
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This  office,  dangerous  by  excefs  of  power,  being  fuppreffed, 
the  royal  boroughs  were  left  in  a  Hate  of  anarchy.  The  magiftra- 
cy,  being  now  no  longer  under  any  check  or  control,  was  coveted 
by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood ;  who,  under 
the  name  of  office-bearers,  laid  their  hands  on  the  revenues  of  the 
borough,  and  converted  all  to  their  own  profit.  This  corruption 
was  heavily  complained  of  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  ;  and  a  reme¬ 
dy  was  provided  by  adt  26.  pari.  1 535,  enadting,  ift,  That  none 
be  qualified  to  be  provoft,  bailie,  or  alderman,  but  an  indwelling 
burgefs.  2dly,  44  That  no  inhabitant  purchafe  lordfhip  out  of 
44  burgh,  to  the  terror  of  his  comburgeffes.  And,  3dly,  That  all 
44  pro  volts,  bailies,  and  aldermen  of  boroughs,  bring  yearly  to 
44  the  chequer  at  a  day  certain,  the  compt-books  of  their  common 
44  good,  to  be  feen  and  confidered  by  the  Lords  Auditors,  giff  the 
44  fame  be  fpended  for  the  common  well  of  the  burgh,  or  not, 
44  under  the  penalty  of  lofing  their  freedom.  And  that  the  faids 
44  provofts,  bailies,  and  aldermen,  warn  yearly,  fifteen  days  be- 
44  fore  their  coming  to  the  chequer,  all  thofe  who  are  willing  to 
44  come  for  examining  the  faid  accounts,  that  they  may  impugn 
44  the  fame,  in  order  that  all  murmur  may  ceafe  in  that  behalf.” 
And  to  enforce  thefe  regulations,  a  brieve  was  iffued  from  the 
chancery,  commanding  the  magiftrates  to  prefent  their  accounts 
to  the  exchequer,  and  fummoning  the  burgeffes  to  appear  and  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  fame. 

A  defect  in  this  ftatute  made  it  lefs  effectual  than  it  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  be.  Magiftrates,  to  avoid  the  penalty,  brought  the  count- 
books  of  their  common  good  to  the  exchequer ;  but  they  brought 
no  rental  of  the  common  good  to  found  a  charge  againft  them. 
This  defedt  was  remedied  by  adt  28.  pari.  1693,  containing  the 
following  preamble.  44  That  the  royal  boroughs,  by  the  male-ad- 
44  miniftration  of  their  magiftrates,  have  fallen  under  great  debts 
44  and  burdens,  to  the  diminution  of  their  dignity,  and  the  dif- 

44  abling 
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“  abling  of  them  to  ferve  the  crown  and  government  as  they 
“  ought ;  and  that  the  care,  overlight,  and  control  of  the  com- 
“  moil  good  of  boroughs,  belong  to  their  Majeflies  by  virtue  of 
“  their  prerogative-royal ;  therefore,  for  preventing  the  like  abufes 
“  and  mifapplications  in  all  time  thereafter,  their  Majeflies  fta- 
“  tute  and  ordain,  That  every  burgh-royal,  {hall,  betwixt  and 
“  the  firlt  of  November  next,  bring  to  the  Lords  of  Treafury  and 
“  Exchequer,  an  exaCt  account  of  charge  and  difcharge,  fubfcri- 
<c  bed  by  the  magillrates  and  town-clerk,  of  their  whole  public- 
“  good  and  revenues,  and  of  the  whole  debts  and  incumbrances 
4C  that  affect  the  fame.”  This  completed  the  remedy,  by  putting 
means  into  the  hands  of  the  Barons  of  Exchequer,  to  control 
the  accounts  enjoined  by  the  former  ftatute  to  be  yearly  given  in. 

The  foregoing  regulations  are  kept  in  obfervance.  Every  year 
a  precept  iffues  from  the  exchequer,  figned  by  one  of  the  Barons, 
addreffed  to  the  dire&or  of  the  chancery,  requiring  him  to  make 
out  a  brieve  for  every  royal  borough.  The  brieve  is  accordingly 
made  out,  returned  to  the  exchequer,  and  fent  to  the  feveral 
fheriffs,  to  be  ferved  in  all  the  royal  boroughs  within  their 
bounds,  as  directed  by  the  ftatute.  Thefe  brieves  are  according¬ 
ly  fo  ferved  by  the  IherifFs  ;  and  particularly  it  is  a  conftant  form 
in  molt  of  the  royal  boroughs,  to  iflue  a  proclamation,  fifteen  days 
before  the  day  named  for  appearance  in  exchequer,  warning  the 
inhabitants  to  repair  there,  in  order  to  object  to  the  public  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  town :  and  further,  in  order  to  give  them  opportu¬ 
nity  to  frame  objections,  the  book  and  counts  are  laid  open  for 
thefe  fifteen  days,  to  be  infpeCted  by  all  the  inhabitants. 

We  learn  from  the  records  of  exchequer,  that  from  the  year 
1660  to  the  year  1683,  accounts  were  regularly  given  in  to  ex¬ 
chequer,  in  obedience  to  the  ftatute.  The  town  of  Edinburgh 
only  having  failed  for  fome  fhort  time,  Captain  Thomas  Hamil¬ 
ton  merchant  there,  by  an  aCtion  in  exchequer,  compelled  the 
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magistrates  to  produce  upon  oath  their  treafurer’s  accounts,  which 
were  accordingly  audited.  And  we  alfo  learn,  that  from  the  Re¬ 
storation  down  to  the  Union,  a  clerk  to  the  borough-roll  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  crown,  whofe  proper  bulinefs  it  was  to  examine 
and  audite  the  accounts  of  the  boroughs. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  Salutary  regulations,  and  the 
form  constantly  pra&ifed  to  make  them  effectual,  the  boroughs 
of  late  years  have  forborn  to  prefent  their  accounts  in  exchequer ; 
hoping  that  they  would  be  overlooked  by  the  EngliSh  court  of  ex¬ 
chequer,  eftabliShed  in  Scotland  after  the  Union  ;  which  accord¬ 
ingly  happened.  This  negleft  in  the  court  of  exchequer  is  great¬ 
ly  to  be  regreted,  becaufe  it  reduces  the  royal  boroughs,  by  the 
male- administration  of  their  magistrates,  to  the  fame  miferable 
condition  that  is  fo  loudly  complained  of  in  the  Statutes  above 
mentioned.  It  is  undoubtedly  in  the  power  of  the  Barons  to 
reStore  good  government  to  the  boroughs,  by  compelling  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  to  account  yearly  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  according 
to  the  foregoing  regulations.  And  to  that  end  no  more  is  ne- 
ceflary,  but  to  Signify  publicly  that  they  are  refolved  hereafter  to 
pot  theie  regulations  m  execution. 

Plow  beneficial  that  ftep  would  be  to  this  country  in  general, 
and  to  the  royal  boroughs  in  particular,  will  appear  from  consi¬ 
dering,  firSt,  the  unhappy  confequences  that  refult  from  Suf¬ 
fering  magistrates  to  difpofe  of  the  town’s  revenues,  without  any 
elieck  or  control ;  and  next  the  good  effecls  that  mult  refult  from 
a  regular  and  careful  management,  under  the  infpe&ion  of  the 

King’s  judges. 

The  unhappy  confequences  of  leaving  magistrates  without  any 
check  or  control,  are  too  vifible  to  be  difguifed.  The  revenues 
of  a  royal  borough  are  Seldom  laid  out  for  the  good  of  the  town, 
but  in  making  friends  to  the  knot  who  are  in  poSTeShon  of  the  ma- 
giSlracy  ;  and  in  rioting  and  drunkennefs,  for  which  every  pre¬ 
text 


Such  mismanagement  tends  to  idlenefs,  and  corruption  or  man 


ners  ;  wiiicn  accoium 
Nor  is  the  contagion 
fpreads  all  around. 


Another  confequence,  no  lefs  fatal,  of  leaving  magistrates  to  act 
without  control,  is  a  Strong  defire  in  every  licentious  burgeis,  of 
Stepping  into  the  magistracy,  for  his  own  hike,  and  for  that  of  his 
friends.  Hence  the  fattens  and  animofities  that  prevail  in  almoft 
all  the  royal  boroughs  ;  which  are  violently  and  indecently  pur 
fued,  without  the  leaft  regard  to  the  good  of  the  community. 

The  greatefl  evil  of  all,  refpedts  the  choice  of  their  reprefenta- 
tives  in  parliament.  A  habit  of  riot  and  intempeiance,  makes 
them  fit  fubjedts  to  be  corrupted,  by  every  adventurer  who  is 
•willing  to  lay  out  money  for  purchafing  a  feat  in  parliament. 
Hence  the  infamous  prattce  of  bribery  at  elections,  which  tends 
not  only  to  corrupt  the  whole  mafs  of  the  people,  but,  which  is 
Still  more  dreadful,  tends  to  fill  the  Houfe  of  Commons  with  men 
of  difiolute  manners,  void  of  probity  and  honour. 

But  turning  from  feenes  fo  difmal,  let  us  view  the  beautiful 
eSFedts  that  refult,  from  an  administration  regularly  carried  on,  as 
directed  by  the  Statutes  above  mentioned.  The  revenues  of  the 
royal  boroughs  are  fuppofed  to  be  above  L.  40,000  yearly.  And 
■were  this  fum,  or  the  half  of  it,  prudently  expended,  for  promo¬ 
ting  arts  and  induStry  among  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  royal 
boroughs,  the  benefit,  in  a  country  fo  narrow  and  poor  as  Scot¬ 
land,  would  be  immenfe  :  it  would  tend  to  population,  it  w  ould 
greatly  increafe  induStry,  manufactures,  and  commeice,  beiide 
augmenting  the  public  revenue.  In  the  next  place,  as  theie 
would  be  no  temptation  for  designing  men  to  convert  the  burden 
of  magistracy  into  a  benefit,  fadtion  and  difeord  would  vaniSh  ; 
and  there  would  be  no  lefs  folicitude  to  Shun  the  burden,  than  at 
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prefent  is  feen  to  obtain  it.  None  would  fubmit  to  the  burden  but 
the  truly  patriotic,  men  who  would  chearfully  bellow  their  time, 
and  perhaps  their  money,  upon  the  public  ;  and  whofe  ambition  it 
would  be  to  acquire  a  character,  by  promoting  induftry,  tempe¬ 
rance,  and  honeffcy,  among  their  fellow-citizens. 

And  when  the  government  of  the  royal  boroughs  comes  to  be 
in  fo  good  hands,  bribery,  which  corrupts  the  very  vitals  of  our 
conftitution,  will  be  banifhed  of  courfe.  And  confidering  the 
proper  and  conftitutional  dependence  of  the  royal  boroughs  upon 
the  king’s  judges,  we  may  have  reafonable  affurance,  that  few 
reprefentatives  will  be  chofen,  but  who  are  friends  to  their  coun¬ 
try  and  to  their  fovereign. 
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SKETCH  III. 

Plan  for  improving  and  preferring  in  order  the 
Hig  h  w  a  y  s  in  Scotland. 


PREFACE. 


YTIghways  have  in  Scotland  become  a  capital  objeB  of  police,  by  the 
‘increafe  of  inland  commerce ,  upon  which  bad  roads  are  a  heavy 
tax.  Happily  for  our  country,  no  perfon  is  ignorant  of  this  truth ;  and 
we  fee  with  pleafure  the  fruits  of  their  conviBion  in  various  attempts, 
Public  and  private,  to  efablijh  this  valuable  branch  of  police  upon  the 
bed  footing  As  this  will  be  found  no  eafy  tajk,  it  may  reafonably  be 
hoped  that  men  of  genius  will  ferioujly  apply  themfelves  to  it,  and 
in  general  that  every  perfon  will  freely  produce  fuch  hints  as  occur  to 
them.  In  the  latter  view  the  following  plan  is  offered  to  the  public: 
and  if  from  the  various  propofals  that  have  been  or  Jhall  be  publijhed, 
an  effeBive  plan  can  be  framed,  fuch  as  completely  to  anfwer  its  pur- 
pofe  it  may  fafely  be  pronounced,  that  it  will  produce  mot  e  benefit  to 
this  country,  than  has  been  produced  by  any  other  fugle  improvement 
fines  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
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i.THE  juftices  of  peace,  commiffioners  of  fupply,  the  fhe^ 
A  riff  or  flewart  depute,  and  the  firff  magiftrate  of  royal 
boroughs,  {hall  be  commiffioners  for  making  and  repairing  high¬ 
ways,  bridges,  and  ferries,  in  the  feveral  {hires  and  ftewartries.. 
All  the  powers  given  by  law  to  the  juftices  of  peace,  and  commif¬ 
fioners  of  fupply,  with  refpedt  to  highways,  bridges,  and  ferries, 
{hall  be  transferred  to  them  ;  and  any  two  ihall  be  a  quorum, 
except  where  a  greater  number  is  required  by  this  adl. 

2.  The  fheriff /or  ffe wart  depute  {hall  appoint  the  firff  day  of 
meeting  of  the  faid  commiffioners,  as  foon  as  may  conveniently 
be  after  the  date  of  the  acl,  by  an  intimation  at  each  pariih- 
church  upon  a  Sunday  at  the  clofe  of  the  forenoon-fervice.  And 
the  laft  Tuefday  of  March  {hall  yearly  thereafter  be  a  day  of 
meeting  at  the  head  borough  of  the  {hire  or  ftewartry,  in  place  of 
the  firff  or  third  Tuefday  of  May  appointed  by  former  adts.  The 
commiffioners  {hall  appoint  a  prefes,  convener,  and  clerk  :  and 
they  fhall  be  impowered  to  adjourn  themfelves  from  time  to  time. 

3.  The  commiffioners,  at  their  firff  meeting,  {hall  fet  about  a 
divifion  of  the  {hire  or  ftewartry  into  two  or  more  diftridls,  as 
they  fee  convenient.  And  if  they  cannot  overtake  this  work  at 
that  meeting,  they  {hall  appoint  proper  perfons  to  form  a  plan  of 
the  intended  divifions,  which  plan  fliall  be  reported  to  the  com¬ 
miffioners  at  their  next  meeting,  in  order  to  be  approved  or 
altered  by  them.  This  being  fettled,  the  commiffioners  {hall  ap¬ 
point  the  heritors  in  thefe  feveral  diftricfts,  or  any  three  of  them,, 
to  meet  on  a  certain  day  and  place,  to  make  lifts  of  the  whole  pu¬ 
blic  roads  within  their  refpetflive  diftridls,  and  to  fettle  the  order 
of  reparation,  beginning  with  thofe  that  are  the  moft  frequented. 
The  proceedings  of  thefe  diftricSl-meetings  muff  be  reported  to 
the  commiffioners,  at  their  next  meeting ;  who  are  empowered  to 
fettle  the  order  of  reparation,  in  cafe  of  variance  among  the  heri¬ 
tors  % 
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tors  ;  and  alfo  to  add  any  road  that  may  have  been  omitted. 
And  they  lhall  record  a  fcheme  or  plan  of  the  whole  roads  in  the 
{hire,  thus  enlifted,  with  their  refolutions  thereupon,  to  be  feen 
in  the  clerk’s  hands  gratis.  But  upon  any  juft  caufe  appearing,  in 
the  courfe  of  adminiftration,  the  commiftioners  lhall  be  em¬ 
powered  to  alter  or  vary  this  plan,  pro\ided  it  be  at  a  meeting 
previoufly  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  and  where  three  fifths  at 
leaft  of  the  commiftioners  are  prefent. 

4.  If  the  fheriff  or  ftewart  negle6l  to  appoint  the  firft  meeting 
of  the  commiftioners,  he  lhall  incur  a  penalty  of  L.  100,  upon  a 
luminary  complaint  to  the  court  of  feftion  by  any  one  heritoi  of 
the  {hire  ;  with  cofts  of  fuit,  the  one  half  to  the  plaintiff,  and  the 
other  half  to  be  applied  by  the  commiftioners  for  the  purpofes  of 
this  a If  the  commiftioners  fail  to  meet  at  the  day  appointed 
by  the  Iheriff  or  ftewart,  or  fail  to  divide  the  (hire  or  ftewartry 
into  diftriHs,  within  fix  months  of  their  firft  meeting,  the  Ihe¬ 
riff  or  ftewart  depute,  under  the  forefaid  penalty,  lhall  be  bound 
to  do  that  work  himfelf ;  and  alfo  to  appoint  the  heritors  in  the 
feveral  diftridts,  or  any  three  of  them,  to  make  lifts  of  the  public 
roads  as  above  mentioned,  and  to  report  their  refolutions  to  him  ; 
and  he  is  empowered  to  fettle  the  order  of  reparation,  in  cafe  of 
variance  among  the  heritors.  If  the  heritors  fail  to  meet,  and  to 
make  a  lift  of  the  roads  as  aforefaid,  this  work  lhall  be  perform¬ 
ed  by  the  Iheriff  or  ftewart  depute  himfelf.  And  he  lhall  be 
indemnified  of  whatever  expences  he  is  at  in  profecuting  the  faid 
work,  out  of  the  fums  that  are  to  be  levied  by  authority  of 
this  a 61,  in  manner  after  mentioned,  with  an  additional  fum  for 
his  own  trouble,  to  be  named  by  the  circuit-judges. 

5.  No  perfon  lhall  a6i  as  a  commiffioner  upon  this  ftatute,  but 
who  has  an  eftate  within  the  county  of  L.  200  Scots  valuation,  or 
is  heir-prefumptive  to  fuch  an  eftate,  or  is  named  a  commiffioner 
virtute  officii ,  under  the  penalty  of  L.  20  Sterling  toties  quotics ,  to 
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be  profecuted  before  any  competent  court,  by  a  popular  action, 
with  cods  of  fuit ;  the  one  half  to  the  plaintiff,  the  other  half  to 
the  purpofes  of  this  acl.  ' 

6.  Whereas  the  fum  of  io  d.  directed  by  the  aft  1669  to  be  im- 

pofed  upon  each  L.  100  of  valued  rent,  is  infufficient  for  the  pur¬ 
pofes  therein  expreffed  ;  and  whereas  the  fix  days  ftatute-work  for 
repairing  the  highways  is  in  many  refpedts  inconvenient;  therefore 
inftead  of  the  10  d.  and  inftead  of  the  ftatute-work,  the  com- 
miffioners,  together  with  the  heritors  poffeffed  of  L.  200  Scots  of 
valued  rent,  five,  whether  commiffioners  or  heritors,  making  a. 
quorum,  {hall  annually,  upon  the  faid  laft  Tuefday  of  March, 
affefs  each  heritor  in  a  fum  not  exceeding  upon  each 

L.  100  valued  rent ;  the  affeffment  impofed  on  the  heritors  to  be 
levied  by  the  collector  of  fupply,  along  with  the  cefs,  and  by  the 
fame  legal  remedies.  The  heritors  are  entitled  to  relieve  them- 
felves  of  the  one  half  of  the  faid  affeffment,  by  laying  the  fame 
upon  their  tenants,  in  proportion  to  their  rents  ;  an  heritor  being 
always  confidered  as  a  tenant  of  the  land  he  has  in  his  natural 
poffeffion. 

7.  With  refpedt  to  boroughs  of  royalty,  regality,  and  barony, 
and  large  trading  villages,  the  commiffioners  are  empowered  to 
levy  from  each  houfeholder,  a  fum  not  exceeding  2  s.  yearly, 
more  or  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  affeffment  of  the  (hire,  to  be  paid 
within  forty  days  after  notice  given,  under  the  penalty  of  double, 
befides  expence  of  procefs.  Provided,  that  any  of  thefe  houfe- 
holders  who  have  country-farms,  by  which  they  contribute  to  re¬ 
lieve  their  landlords  as  above  mentioned,  {hall  be  exempted  from 
this  part  of  the  affeffment. 

8.  If  the  commiffioners  and  heritors  negleifl  to  affefs  their  fhire,, 
or  name-  fo  fmall  a.  fum  as  to  be  an  elufory  affeffment,  infufficient 
to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  this  adl,  the  court  of  judiciary,  or  the 
circuit-judges,  are  in  that  cafe  empowered  and  required  to  lay  on 
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the  higheft  affeffment  that  is  made  lawful  by  this  ad.  In  cafe  of 
a  total  omiffion,  the  commiffioners  and  heritors  who,  by  neglect¬ 
ing  to  convene  without  a  good  caufe  of  abfence,  have  occafioned 
the  faid  omiffion,  (hall  be  fubjeded  each  of  them  to  a  penalty  of 
L.  20  Sterling.  And  to  make  thefe  penalties  effectual,  the  truftees 
for  fifheries  and  manufadures  are  appointed  to  fue  for  the  fame 
before  the  court  of  feilion,  and  to  apply  the  fame,  when  ieco~ 
vered,  to  any  ufeful  purpofe  within  the  lli-ire,  efpecially  to  tnc 
purpofes  of  this  ad.  And  to  preferve  the  faid  fines  entire  for  the 
public  fervice,  the  truflees  fhall  be  entitled  to  cofts  of  fuit. 

9.  The  fums  levied  as  aforefaid  fhall  be  laid  out  annually  upon 
the  highways,  bridges,  and  ferries,  for  making,  repairing,  or 
improving  the  fame  ;  proceeding  regularly  with  the  reparation  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fcheme  or  plan  ordered  as  above  to.be  fettled  in  each 
(hire  and  flewartry. 

10.  With  refped  to  roads  that  are  not  the  firft  in  order,  and 
for  which  there  is  no  interim  provifion  by  this  ad  during  repara¬ 
tion  of  the  more  frequented  roads,  the  commiffioners  are  impower- 
ed  to  exad  from  cottars  and  day-labourers  their  flatute-work  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ads  prefently  in  force,  to  be  applied  to>  thofe.  fe- 
condary  roads.  The  flatute-work  is  not  to  be  demanded  unlefs 
for  this  purpofe  ;  and  is  to  ceafe  totally  after  the  highways  have, 
by  means  of  the  prefent  ad,  been  once  totally  repaired. 

ii#  The  commiffioners  and  heritors,  at  all  their  meetings,  flicui 

bear  their  own  charges. 

12.  The  ciaufe  in  the  ad  1661,  empowering  heritors,  at.  the 
fight  of  the  fheriff,  to  call  about  highways  /or  their  convenience, 
fhall  be  repealed  ;  and  it  fhall  be  declared  unlawful,  in  time  co¬ 
ming,  to  turn  about  or  change  any.  highway,,  unlefs  for  the  be¬ 
nefit"  of  the  public,  as  by  fhortening  it,  carrying  it  through  firmer 

ground,  or  making  it  more  level  5  and  to  that  purpofe  the  com- 
.  ;  ,  miffionerS' 
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miffioners  diall  be  impowered  to  turn  about  highways,  as  alfo  to 
widen  the  fame,  not  exceeding  thirty  feet,  free  of  ditches.  But 
the  commidioners  (hall  have  no  power  to  carry  a  road  through  any 
lioufe,  garden,  orchard,  or  pleafure- ground. 

13.  The  commidioners  lhall  have  power  to  take  from  the  adja¬ 
cent  lands,  hones,  land,  gravel,  or  other  materials  for  making 
the  highways,  paying  always  for  the  damage  done. 

14.  With  refpect  to  high-roads  which  bound  the  properties  of 
neighbouring  heritors,  and  which  it  may  be  found  necelfary  to  alter 
or  widen,  the  commidioners  diall  be  empowered  to  adjudge  to  one 
heritor  any  fmall  bits  of  ground  cut  oft  from  the  other  by  the  road 
fo  altered  ;  and  if  land  cannot  be  given  for  land,  to  make  a  com- 
penfation  in  money,  valuing  the  land  at  the  current  price  of  the 

country. 

15.  In  order  to  prevent  water  hagnating  on  the  highways,  the 
commidioners  diall  be  impowered  to  make  ditches  or  drains 
through  neighbouring  grounds  ;  and  fuch  ditches  or  drains  diall 
be  preferved  entire  by  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  or  at  their 

charges. 

16.  As  the  forefaid  adedment,  after  repairing  the  highways, 
may  not  be  diffident  for  building  bridges,  or  making  ferries, 
where  rivers  are  large  ;  any  dve  of  the  commidioners  may,  for 
building  bridges,  or  making  ferries,  edablifh  a  pontage  or  toll ; 
fo  much  for  horfes,  fo  much  for  horned  cattle,  and  fo  much  for 
fheep,  and  the  double  for  each  bead  in  a  wheel- carriage.  Upon 
the  credit  of  the  toll,  the  faid  commidioners  may  borrow  money, 
to  be  employed  wholly  upon  the  bridge  or  ferry  where  the  toll  is 
gathered.  But  before  borrowing  the  money,  an  edimate  mud  be 
made  of  the  expence  of  the  work.  After  the  work  is  finidied,  the 
fum  bedowed  on  it  mud  be  afcertained  :  an  accurate  account  mud 
be  kept  of  the  gradual  payment  of  this  fum  by  the  toll  5  and  when 
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it  is  completely  paid,  the  commiffioners  mull  declare  the  bridge 
or  ferry  to  be  free. 

1 7.  The  determinations  of  the  commiflioners  {hall  be  final,  un- 
lefs  complained  of  in  manner  following. 

18.  If  any  heritor  apprehend  that  undue  preference  is  given  to 
a  certain  highway,  or  conceive  himfelf  aggrieved  by  any  order 
or  fentence  of  the  commifiioners,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  him,  with¬ 
in  forty  days  of  the  adt  complained  of,  to  enter  a  complaint  in 
the  court  of  fefiion  ;  and  the  judgement  upon  fuch  complaint  fhall 
be  final.  But  fuch  complaint  fhall  only  be  effectual  for  damages,, 
and  fhall  not  flay  execution  of  the  work.  At  the  fame  time,  no 
complaint  fhall  be  admitted  till  fecurity  be  given  to  pay  full  cofts, 
in  cafe  the  plaintiff  be  found  in  the  wrong. 

19.  Former  laws  concerning  highways,  bridges,  or  ferries,  to 
continue  in  force,  unlefs  as  far  as  altered  by  this  adt. 

20.  An  annual  ftate  of  what  is  done  by  virtue  of  this  adt,  made 
up  by  the  commiflioners,  or  their  clerk,  fhall,  before  the  laft  Tuef- 
day  of  March,  be  laid  before  the  truftees  for  fifheries  and  manu¬ 
factures,  in  order  to  be  made  a  part  of  their  annual  report  to  the 
King  ;  and  thefe  truftees  fhall  diredt  proper  perfons  to  infpedt 
what  work  is  done  upon  the  high-roads,  and  in  what  manner. 
Upon  any  mifapplication  or  embezzlement  of  the  money  levied, 
any  negledt  in  levying,  or  any  wrong  done  to  the  public,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  intention  of  this  act,  the  truftees  are  required  to  fet 
on  foot  and  profecute  what  redrefs  is  competent  in  law  or  equity, 
provided  the  profecution  be  commenced  within  a  year  after  the 
offence. 
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Considerations  on  the  preceding  Plan. 


rpHE  laws  in  Scotland  relating  to  this  branch  of  public  police, 

1  are  numerous  ;  feme  enacted  while  Scotland  was  a  feparate 
kingdom,  feme  after  its  union  with  England.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pofe  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  various  regulations 
eftablifhed  by  thefe  laws  :  they  are  generally  known  ;  and  “i  the 
late  abridgement  of  our  ftatute-law,  they  are  all  recapitulated  wit 
brevity  and  precifion.  It  {hall  fuffice  curforily  to  obferve,  that 
the  ads  made  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  form  the  ground¬ 
work  of  our  regulations  concerning  highways  :  the  later  ads  are 

little  more  than  explanatory  of  the  former. 

It  feems  to  have  been  the  plan  of  the  legiflature,  that  high¬ 
ways  fhould  be  repaired  by  thofe  who  are  employed  in  husbandry ; 
and  accordingly,  the  fix  days  annual  labour  is,  m  the  flatutes  of 

Charles  II.  impofed  upon  them  only.  . 

This  was  a  meafure  not  ill  fuited  to  the  ftate  of  Scotland  at  that 

period.  During  the  laft  century,  we  had  little  inland  commerce 
to  require  good  roads,  except  that  of  corn  carried  to  market ;  and 
for  that  reafon,  it  was  natural  to  impofe  upon  hufbandmen  the 
burden  of  repairing  highways.  Thefe  perfons,  at  the  fame  time, 
paifing  the  whole  fummer  in  idlenefs,  unlefs  when  called  to  per¬ 
form  perfonal  fervices  to  capricious  and  unfeeling  landlords,  could 
not  think  it  a  hardihip  to  have  fome  part  of  their  time  emplpyed 
in  ferving  themfelves  inftead  of  their  landlords. 

That  annual  labour  upon  highways,  limited  to  a  few  days, 
fhould  be  required  from  men  in  that  condition,  appears  not  un- 

iuil.  And  why  may  we  not  fuppofe  the  legiflature  at  that  time 
~  *  capable 
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capable  of  fuch  enlarged  views,  as  to  prefer  this  method  for  repair¬ 
ing  highways,  in  order  to  bring  on  gradually  a  habit  of  labour 
and  induftry  ?  But  the  condition  of  Scotland  at  prefent  diffei  s 
widely  from  what  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  ;  and  the  re¬ 
gulations  for  repairing  highways  which  were  then  propel,  have, 
by  alteration  of  circumftances,  become  both  unjuft  and  inexpe¬ 
dient. 

Unjuft  they  have  become  in  a  high  degree.  Inland  com¬ 
merce,  which  begins  to  flourifh  in  Scotland,  is  greatly  piomoted 
by  good  roads  ;  and  every  dealer,  and  indeed  every  traveller, 
profits  by  them.  But  no  men  are  lefs  interefted  in  good  roads 
than  day-labourers,  or  thofe  who  are  commonly  called  cottcu  s  j, 
and  yet  thefe  chiefly  are  burdened  with  the  reparation.  Such 
men,  at  the  fame  time  having  commonly  many  children,  find  it 
difficult  to  fupport  their  families,  even  with  their  utmoft  induftiy. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unjuft,  than  to  impofe  upon  fuch  men  an 
annual  tax  of  fix  days  labour  for  repairing  roads,  the  goodnefs  of 
which  contributes  little  or  nothing  to  their  convenience. 

Our  prefent  laws  are  inexpedient,  as  well  as  unjuft.  In  the 
firfi:  place,  a  tax  of  this  nature  difcourages  the  propagation  of 
children,  in  which  the  ftrength  of  a  Bate  confifts  :  the  poor  la¬ 
bourer  ought  to  be  encouraged  with  a  reward,  inflead  of  being 
difcouraged  with  a  tax.  In  the  next  place,  cottars  called  out  to 
perform  the  ftatute-work,  obey  with  relu&ance,  and  trifle  away 
time  without  doing  any  thing  effectual.  To  enforce  the  lawr 
and  to  compel  fuch  men  to  labour,  is  grievous  to  the  gentlemen 
who  are  empowered  to  execute  the  law  :  they  cannot  punifh  with 
rigour  or  firmnefs,  men  who  have  fo  good  reafon  to  decline  the 
fervice  :  they  are  foon  difgufted  with  being  tafkmafters,  and  the 


generality  defift  altogether.  . 

Laws  concerning  private  property  are  always  kept  in  obfer- 

vance,  and  they  execute  themfelves,  as  is  commonly  exprefledr 
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becaufe  there  are  always  a  multitude  of  individuals  ftrongly  inte¬ 
rested  to  have  them  executed.  But  in  making  public  laws,  the 
great  difficulty  has  ever  been,  to  lay  down  effectual  meafures  for 
putting  them  in  execution  ;  and  by  what  means  to  make  fuch 
laws  execute  themfelves,  is  one  of  the  mod  intricate  problems  in 
politics.  Our  laws  concerning  highways,  are  eminently  defective 
in  that  refpedt :  and  accordingly,  tho’  mod  of  them  have  exided 
near  a  century,  they  never  have  at  any  period  been  executed  to 
any  extent.  Take  the  following  fpecimen,  among  many  that 
may  be  urged,  of  this  defedt.  Overfeers  are  forc’d  into  the  fer- 


vice  under  a  penalty,  in  order  to  compel  the  peafants  to  perform 
faithfully  their  dx-days  labour.  To  hope  any  good  from  a  reluc¬ 
tant  overleer  fet  over  a  fet  of  reludlant  labourers,  is  a  fond  con¬ 
ceit  .  it  is  much  if  his  refentment  tempt  him  not  to  encourage 
their  idlenefs.  In  vain  would  we  expedl,  that  any  overfeer,  with¬ 
out  a  I ui table  reward,  will  exert  himfelf  in  promoting  the  work. 


To  remedy  the  hardfliip  of  laying  the  burden  of  reparation  up¬ 
on  thofe  who  are  lead  able  and  lead  benefited,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  make  this  remedy  effectual,  is  the  purpofe  of  the  forego¬ 
ing  plan.  And  upon  confidering  the  matter  in  its  different  views, 
the  only  method  that  promifes  fuccefs,  appears  to  be  a  county- 
tax  laid  upon  land  according  to  the  valuation,  and  a  capitation- 
tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  boroughs.  Thefe  taxes  relieve  the  la¬ 
bouring  poor,  and  lay  the  burden  where,  it  ought  to  be  laid: 
and  the  law  will  execute  itfelf,  if  that  effeft  can  be  hoped  from 
any  public  law.  Effedtual  meafures  are  laid  down  for  levying 
the  tax  .  and,  if  once  levied,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  lie  unemploy’d  in  the  hands  of  the  colle&or ;  for  every 
heritor  will  be  anxious  to  have  fome  part  employ’d  for  his  bene¬ 
fit.  The  danger  will  rather  be  of  factious  difputes  about  the  dis¬ 
tribution.  This  danger  alfo  is  attempted  to  be  prevented  ;  and, 
it  is  hoped,  with  fuccefs. 


Some 
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Some  narrow-minded  perfons  may  pofTibly  grudge  a  tax,  that 
loads  the  prefent  generation  for  the  advantage  of  thofe  who  come 
after  :  but  is  it  rational  to  grudge,  that  others  fhould  benefit  by 
meafures  evidently  calculated  for  advancing  our  own  intereft  ?  Let 
us  fiippofe,  that  the  heritors  of  a  {hire  were  to  concert  meafures 
in  common,  for  improving  their  lands :  to  make  good  roads  would 
be  one  effectual  meafure  ;  for  fuppofing  the  reparation  to  coft 
L.  5000,  their  eflates  would  be  bettered  double  that  fum. 

To  conclude :  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  regulations  con¬ 
cerning  highways,  or  concerning  any  branch  of  police,  can  be  fo 
framed  as  to  pleafe  every  individual.  Wife  men  are  prafticable 
men,  to  ufe  an  expreflion  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  will  make  concef— 
lions  in  order  to  promote  a  general  good,  if  without  fuch  concef- 
fions  it  cannot  be  obtained.  Better  far  to  have  a  good  law,  tho’ 
in  our  opinion  defective  in  fome  articles,  than  to  have  no  law  at 
all,  or,  which  is  worfe,  a  law  eminently  defective,  unjuft,  and 
inexpedient. 
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